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ERRATA IN Vox-. XI., Part II., No. XXII. 


Farm Prize Competition Seport, 1875. 

Mr. Hoskgood’s Farm. 

Page 549, line 2, for 275 acres, read 215. 

564, „ 9, for 23 tons, read 13. 

The latter quantity should also be reduced by the weight of cattle when 
t purchased, say, rather more than one-half. 



\IETEOROLOGY ; IMPORTATIONS OF GRAIN ; SALES OP 
BRITISH WHEAT; PRICES OF CORN AND OTHER 
‘PRODUCE; AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS; AND STA- 
TISTICS OF DAIRY PRODUCE. 


[7%e /nets are derirni chiefly from tht Meteoroloyical Tlepoits of Mr. 
Glajsuer, (nid the Jtetnriin < j the Boabi> or Tbade, aud of the Ikspectoe- 

(lENKRAL OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


METE0R0L0GY.--187:>. 

Quarter (January, February, March ). — Tho period of severe 
set in on tbo 21st November, 1874, ended on Iho Ist 
ABTicLi, ■*',Q nican temperature of which month was equal 
*' -eded by 7° the average for tho same month in 104 
years, ^ince the year 1771 there have only been three Januaries of 
higher temperature than that of this year. On tho last day of 
'r)i cold weather again set in, and lasted until nearly the end 
..lie quarter. During 33 days of February and Maich the direc- 
tion of*the wind was between N. and E. The mean temperature 
of Febiuary was 35° — 8°'4 lower than that of January, and 3°*^ 
lower than the average in 1 04 years ; in March the mean was 
40°’2, and 0°’9 liolow the same average. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 39°'5, and 0""8 above tho 
average. 

TJte fall of rain in the quarter at Greenwich was 4’4 inches, 
and 0*6 of an inch below the average ; the amount measured in 
January was in excess, whereas it was below the average both in 
February and March. The average rainfall at the several stations 
of observation between latitudes 50° and 65° was 6‘C inches ; be- 
tween 52° and 53° tho fall was only 4'8 inches, while it was 8’7 
inches between 50° and 51°. The measured rainfall in the large 
towns of England and Wales ranged from 3’5 inches in Sunderland, 
to 8' 1 in Bristol. 

Second Quarter (April, May, June). — Tho temperaturo during 
Apiil was remarkably changeable, and averaged 46°‘3, or 0°‘9 
below the average in the corresponding period of 34 years. During 
May the weather was unusually warm, the mean temperature 
being equal to 65°‘0, and exceeding the average by 2°'2. The 
VOL. Xir.-S. 8. A 
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first ten days in June were also warm, after whi^ ti^e mean tem- 
p^ture was continually below the average until the end of the 
quarter. From the 11th to the 30th of June the mean daily tem- 
perature was nearly 3° below the average. 

The mean temperature for the quarter was 63°*4, and exceeded by 
1®‘1 the average for tho same period in 104 years.. 

The fall of rain during the quarter at Greenwich was 5*4 inches, 
and nearly half an inch below the average of the corresponding 
period in 60 years. The amounts measured in the three months were 
respectively 1'6 inches in April, 1‘6 in May, and 2*3 in June; 
the amounts measured in April and May were below the average, 
while that in June was slightly excessive. The average rainfall 
at the various stations of observation between latitude 60° and 55° 
was 6*9 inches ; between 62° and 63° the fall averaged 5’4 inches, 
while it was 6‘3 inches between 51° and 52°. The measured rain- 
fall in the large English towns ranged from 4*1 inches in Norwich 
and Hull, to 10* 1 inches in Bristol. 

Jn flovaer — 

The earliest. The latest. 

Wheat, June 16, at Cardington ; June 24, at Silloth. 

Barley, June 16, at Llandudno; June 18, at Cardingum. 

In ear — 

Wheat, June 4, at Calcothorpe ; Juno 24, at Cookermoijth. 

Barley, June 10, at Calcethorpe ; June 16, at Llandudno. 

Oats, June 23, at Calcethorpe ; June 30, at Cockermouth. 


Third Quarter {July, August, September ). — The cold weather which 
sot in on the 11th of June, continued throughout July and until 
the 5th of August. The mean temperature during .this period of 
56 days showed an aveiage deficiency of 3°*1. On the 6th of 
August warm summer weather set in, and with few exceptions 
prevailed up to tho end of the quarter ; this period also embraced 
66 days, the average excess being 3°*2. 

The mean temperature of tho quarter, as determined by Mr. 
Glaisher, was 60°*7, and 1°*1 in excess of the average for the cor- 


responding period in 104 years. July was cold, the mean show- 


ing a deficient temperature of 2°*5, whereas the 
ind September was 2°*2 and 3° *5 respectively. 


excess in Augm 
Hot weather nr 


rttljpd for a few days in the middle of August and during the 
4 |thira week of September. 

The fdl of rain during tho quarter at Gremiwich amounted to 
10'3»inches, and exceeded by 2*9 inches the average quantity 
the corresponding period of 60 years. The amonnte iPMIMilM 
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the three months were respectively 5*3 inches in July, 2*3 in August, 
and 2*7 in September. The rainfall in July was more than double 
the average amount ; the amounts in August and September dif- 
fered but slightly from the average. The average rain&ll at the 
various stations of observation between latitude 50° and 55° was 
10-3 inches; between 50° and 51° the average fall was 8*9 inches, 
whereas between 63° and 64° it was 11*9 inches. 

Back to the year 1815 there have been only four instances in 
July with falls so large, viz., in the year 1828, when it was 7*0 
inches ; in 1834 it was 6*3 inches ; in 1863 it was 6*0 indies, and 
in 1869 it was 6*8 inches. The fall of rain in July at nearly all 
•stntions greatly excoedud its average ; it fell fur the most part 
between the 13th and 23rd days, causing floods of very great 
violence in Monmouthshire and Glamnrgansuire, and in the Mid- 
land Counties generally. The fall of rain on the 14th day in 
Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire was as large as from 3 to 5 
inches, and in Herefordshire and Gloucestershire from 1 to 3 inches, 
and exceeded 1 inch at many places. 

Very heavy rain fell every day from the 13th to the 23rd of July 
inclusive, at one part of the country or other, but the north of 
England till the 1 7th was free from heavy rain. The falls of rain 
were so heavy that the natural drainage failed to carry off tho 
. waterf and, wherever there was high ground in the watershed, the 
adjacent rivers became swollen, and caused injury to all property 
for considerable distances from the river, and in several instances 
loss of life. The rainfall measured in the largo English towns 
ranged from 7*6 inches in Leeds, to 14*6 inches in Manchester. 
During the nine months ending 30th of September last, the rainfall 
af Greenwich, for London, amounted to 20-1 inches, and exceeded 
the average amount in the same period of CO years by 1*9 inch. 

Gut— 

The earliest. The latest. 

Wheat, August 2, at Cardington ; August 31, at North Shields. 
Barley, July 30, at Llandudno ; August 17, at North Shields. 
Oats, July 27 , at Strathfield Turgiss ; August 1 7, at Calcethorpe. 

Fourth Quarter (October, November, December ). — The month of 
October was cold and wet, the deficiency of temperature during the 
first 33 days of the quarter being 1°*8. From 3rd to 20th Novem- 
ber a warm period prevailed, during which the excess of tempera- 
ture averaged 3°-8. The weather was bitterly cold from 20th 
November to 16th December, and the average deficiency of tem- 
perature was 7°*4. During this period the shy was generally 
overcast, snow fell in all parts of the country, and the wind was 

A 2 
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noiftiberly. From 17th December to the end of the year, mild 
weather again prevailed, with a south-westerly wind; and the 
excess of temperature averaged 6'^-9. The moan temperature was 
48°-5 in October, 42°*1 in November, and 38°'7 in December; the 
mean of each month was about a degree and a-half below the 
average for the corresponding month in the past 34 years. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 43°*1, and 0°-6 below the 
average for the same period in 104 years; although, compared 
with the average in the last 34 years, the deficiency was 1°’5. 
In the large provincial towns furnishing returns, the mean tem- 
perature of the quarter ranged from 41°‘8 in Wolverhampton, to 
43°.2 in Leeds. 

The fall of rain measured at Greenwich during the three months 
was 8'1 inches, and exceeded by an inch the average for the corre- 
sponding quarter in 60 year.s. The amounts measured in each of 
the three months were respectively 4*1 inches in October, 2'9 
inches in November, and I'l inch in December. The rainfall showed 
an excess in Octolxjr and November, whereas it was nearly an inch 
below the average in December. The average rainfall at the 
various stations of observation, between latitude .50'’ and 5.5°, was 
11’3 inches ; between 50° and 51" the average fall was 12'4,%vherea8 
between 52° and 53° it did not exceed 10'4 inches. The rainfall 
measured in the large English towns ranged from 9-0 inenes in , 
Bradford, to 14'3 inches in Bristol. 

During the year 187.5 the rainfall measured at the Eoyal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, amounted to 28*2 inches, and exceeded the 
annual average by 2-9 inches. Tho greatest fall of rain measured 
at Greenwich, in any one day, was on the 17th July, when 3’27 
inches wore registered. Kaiu fell on 152 days during tho ye4r. 
Tho mean temperature of the year 1875 was 49°’2, or0°'6 above tho 
annual average. Tho absolute lowest reading of the thermometer 
at night occurred in January, and was 1B°'2 ; the absolute highest 
reading by day was registered in August, and was 85°'4. 

In accordance with extended obeervations, it appears that tho 
coldest days of the year are 8th and 9th January, on which tho 
average temperature is 36°-2. After 9th January tho average 
temperature rises about the tenth of a degree Fahrenheit per day, 
“and reaches 39°*1 between 6th and 9 th February, after which it 
falls somewhat lower for a few days. 



Mkteorological Observations recorded* at the Eoyal Observatoet, Greenwich, in the First Six Months of 
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.—In reading this Table it will be borne in mind that the minus s ga (-) signifies })dow the average, and that thejilM sign (-f ) signifies aJbote the average. 

















































MfiTE0R0L0GIC4.L OBSERVATIONS RECORDED AT THE ROTAL ObSERVATORT, GREENWICH, IN THE LaST SiX MONTBfl OF 

THE Year 1875. 
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•In readiDg this Table it will be borne in mind that the minus sign signifies Maw the average, and that the^jZus sign (+) signifies above the average. 
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COEN : Importations, Sales, and Prices. 

Quantities of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Flour, Barley, Oats, Peas and 
Beans, Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1876. 


1876 . 

Wheat. 

Wheatmoal 
and Flour 

Barley. 

OuU 

Peas. 

Beaus. 

January .. 
February 
March . . 
April 

May 

June 

c^ts 

2,627,060 

2 , 399,177 

2,201,510 

3,707,275 

4,215,663 

3,835,530 

cwts 

519,795 

507,887 

478,374 

468,348 

521,428 

324,866 

cWtS 

1 , 29 -. 9 35 
1,168,824 

793,909 

918,166 

772 4 > 
714,684 

cwta 

638,171 

571,475 

315,493 

1,001,246 

2,009,593 

cwts. 

131,211 

85,275 

72,125 

83,307 

184,597 

334,031 

cwts. 

177,784 

158,937 

241,272 

270,756 

344,881 

415.204 

In first Six'! 
Months j 

18,986,424 

2,820,( i>8 

5,660,925 

. . - 

5,540,950 

890,546 

1,606,834 

July. .. 

August . . 

Heptember 

October 

November 

DeoeinW 

5,161,224 

5,745,774 

6,647.434 

5 ,r 4 j, j<Jo 

5,538,097 

4,363,560 

509,858 

585,175 

493 , 3>8 

427,529 

572,262 

639,849 

701,877 1 

826.788 ' 

561.789 

923,745 

',493,656 

887,136 

1,940,288 
' 1,382,225 

1,118,495 

664,521 

877,439 

921,585 

136,025 

75,087 

57,710 

50,680 

184,871 

208,114 

268,457 

288,587 

314,266 

282,197 

372,67s 

320,355 

In last Siyl 
Mouths / 

1 

3., 799,969 

3,227,991 

5 - 394,991 

6,904,553 

712,487 

1,846,537 

Year r. 

51,786,393 

6,048,689 

11,055,916 

12,445,483 

1,603,033 

3,453,371 


Noti.— Tlic average weights 'pn qmrter of com, as adopted in the ofiBce of the 
Inspector-General of Ini|Mnts and Exports, aio as follows: — For wheat, 485^ lbs., 
or 4J cwts ; for barley, 400 lbs , or cwts ; for oats, 308 lbs,, or 2f cwts Com 
has been entered and chargcil with duty by weight instead of measure since gep. 
tember, 18G4 

Computed Eeal Value of Corn Imported into the United Kingdom in each 
of the Five Years, 1871-75. 



1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874, 

187S. 

Wheat 

£. 

23 .i.';, 63 o 

3.4 7,425 

4,141,687 

6,470,789 

1,729,048 

3.502,784 

10,712 

f. 

26,046,876 

6,194,155 

4,212,086 

8,696,362 

1,747,073 

4,092,189 

9,883 

£. 

28,446,689 
4 , 030,344 
4,804,118 
6,621,720 1 
1,788,716 
5,839,197 

10,570 

£. 

25,201,062 

5,266,096 

5,118,785 

7,484,178 

1,959,237 

5,709,820 

14,405 

£. 

27,418,970 

4,630,654 

5,407,928 

8,112,1^8 

2,304,218 

4,828,167 

12,130 

B irley 

Oats 

Maize 

Other kinds .. 
Wheat Flour .. .. 

Other kinds of Flour 

Total of Corn .. 

42,608,075 

50,998,624 

51,521,354 

50,753,583 

52,714,225 

• 
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Quantities of Bbitibh Wheat Sold in the Towns from which Returns are 
received under the Act of the 27th & 28th Yiotobia, cap. 87, and their 
Avebaoe Pbices, in each of the Twelve Months of the Yeabs 1870-76. 




Quantities in Quarters. 




1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1878. 

1871 

1876. 

First month .. 
Second mouth 
Third month | 
(five weeks) / 
Fourth month 
Fifth month .. 
Sixth month 1 
(five weeks) J 
Seventh month 
Eighth month 
Ninth month ) 
(five weeks) / 
Tenth month .. 
Eleventh month 
Twelfth month \ 
(five weeks) / 

auarters. 

187.027 
231,428 

314,040 

242,457 

281,620 

296.028 

171,005 

201,788 

435 >398 

340,445 

298,407 

352,629 

qimrtetB. 

267,827 

309,376 

ilhOOi 

293,494 

222,003 

229,749 

120,154 

123,889 

371,590 

367,672 

269,351 

322,756 

quarters. 

194,719 

193,910 

245,612 

191,522 

231,780 

268,626 

109,543 

126,769 

295,774 

264,934 

195,743 

263,152 

quarters. 

183,987 

202,977 

238,125 

159,268 

225,595 

219,750 

101,101 

96,986 

266,856 

265,122 

214,026 

285,648 

quarters. 

187,106 

169,031 

206,145 

150,725 

175,715 

172,298 

95,871 

82,564 

323,153 

248,984 

225,162 

335,339 

quarters, 

210,661 

223,974 

292,172 

233,970 

234.683 

216, oi6 

121.684 

135,456 

199,314 

226,503 

186,607 

,234,035 



Average Prices rer Qi artfr. 

• 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

^876. 


s , d . 

s. cl. 1 

8. d . 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

First month .. 

43 II 

52 8 

55 4 

55 10 

62 4 

44 4 

Second month 
Ttdrd month 1 

4J 10 

53 6 

55 8 

56 5 

63 4 

42 3 

(five weeks) / 

41 3 

54 6 

55 I 

55 6 

61 r 

41 2 

1 

Fourth month 

42 7 

58 2 

54 2 

54 10 

60 0 

43 0 

Fifth month .. 
Sixth month 1 

43 10 

59 I 

56 3 

55 8 

62 2 

42 5 

(five weeks) / 

47 0 

59 8 

58 II 

58 4 

6 r 2 

42 2 

Seventh month 

50 9 

58 7 

50 7 

59 6 1 

60 8 

45 3 

Eighth month 
Ninth month 1 

53 II 

5712 

59 9 

60 I 

58 4 

52 4 

(five weeks) / 


57 0 

58 7 

63 10 

48 11 

49 3 

Tenth month . . 


56 5 

58 7 

60 10 

44 8 

46 I 

Eleventh month 


56 2 

56 II 

60 9 

43 11 

47 4 

Twelfth month V 
(five weeks) / 

m 

56 2 

56 7 

61 6 

44 6 

46 4 















( XI ) 


Aveeage Pbtces of Bbitish Coen per Quarter (Imperial measure) as 
received from the Insfectoes and Officees of ExasE according to the 
Act of 27th & 28th Victoeia, cap. 87, in each of the Fifty-two Weeks of 
the Yeae 1875. 


Week ending 

Wheat, 

Bailey. 

Oats. 

Week ending | 

Wheat. 





8. 

d. 

8 . d * 

s. 

d. i 


s. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

January 

2 

44 

2 

44 6 

29 

1 1 

July 3.. 

45 6 

35 

5 

30 

4 

January 

9.. 

45 

I 

44 8 

30 

1 

July 10.. 

44 4 

37 

2 

30 


January 

16.. 

44 

6 

45 6 

29 

I 

Jidv 17.. 

46 0 

33 

II 

30 

4 

January 

23.. 

43 

9 

45 3 

29 

8 

iTui} 24,. 

47 5 

35 

0 

29 

0 

January 

30. 

43 

0 

45 0 

28 

9 1 

July 31. 

51 0 

31 

4 

30 

7 

February 

6 .. 

42 

7 

45 0 

29 

II 

AugUbt 7.. 

53 10 

40 

4 

32 

4 

February 13,, 

41 

11 

44 5 


6 

August 14.. 

51 9 

34 

II 

30 

4 

February 20 . . 

41 

6 

43 3 

29 

9 

August 21,. 

53 0 

33 

7 

3 > 

1 

February 27.. 

40 

11 

42 II 

29 

7 

August 28.. 

52 9 

31 

4 

28 

0 

March 

6. 

40 

1 

42 0 

29 

8 

September 4 

49 3 

35 

0 

30 

0 

March 

15 • 

4 T 

4 

42 5 

29 

8 

Se})kmber ii 

48 8 

35 

7 

29 

0 

March 

20* 

4 i 

9 

42 2 

;o 

2 1 

Septanbor 18 

48 7 

35 

7 

27 

4 

March 

27.. 

41 

10 

41 S 

30 

3 

September 2j 

47 I 

35 

9 

26 

9 

Averapo of j 






Average of j 






WinhT > 

42 

6 

43 9 

29 

8 

Summer \ 

49 0 

34 II 

29 

8 

Quar^r ) 






Quarter ) 






April • 

3.. 

42 

5 

42 3 

30 

3 

October 2 . . 

45 II 

36 

4 

26 


Apiil 

lO.. 

45 

1 

40 8 

29 

6 

October 9 . , 

45 10 

3 <> 

2 

24 II 

April, 

17.. 

43 

4 

40 6 

30 

0 

October 16.. 

46 0 

56 10 

24 

0 

April 

24.. 

43 

4 

41 I 

29 

9 

October 23.. 

46 8 

37 

7 

24 

4 

May 

1 .. 

42 

10 

38 10 

30 

0 

October 30 . . 

47 4 

38 

1 

24 

6 

May 

8.. 

42 

8 

39 0 

30 

0 

November 6 

47 6 

38 

3 

24 

5 

May 

15.. 

42 

2 

37 4 

30 

7 

November 13 

47 8 

38 

7 

25 

9 


22.. 

42 

0 

38 3 

31 

3 

November 20 

47 0 

38 

3 

25 

8 

may 

29.. 

41 

10 

38 8 

29 

7 

November 27 

46 8 

36 10 

26 

5 

June 

5 - 

41 

11 

36 9 

30 

7 

December 4 

46 7 

36 

I 

25 

I 

June 

12., 

41 

II 

34 II 

32 

II 

December ii 

46 I 

35 

4 

24 

9 

June 

19.. 

42 

3 

39 6 

30 

8 

December 18 

46 7 

35 

4 

24 TO 

June 

26.. 

42 

II 

32 3 

31 

10 

December 25 

45 9 

34 

9 

23 

4 

Average of I 






Average of ] 






Spring 

■ 42 

6 

38 4 

30 

6 

Autumn J 

■ 46 7 

36 

9 

24 II 

Quarter | 







Hi 











( XII ) 


Quantities of Wheat, Barley, Oats, Peas, Beans, Indian Corn or. Maize* 
WiiEATMEAL and Flour, Imported in the Four Years 1872 - 75 ; also the 
Countries from which the Wheat, Wheatmeal, and Flour were obtained. 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875, 

Wheat from— 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Bussia 

17,840,640 

9,598,096 

5,714,488 

9,995,295 

Denmark 

431.176 

301,758 

167,286 

493,599 

Germany 

3,887,746 

2,153,857 

3,053,680 

5,615,984 

France 

2,843.016 

1,170,522 

300,299 

1,296,920 

Austrian Territories . . 

54,732 

29,730 

2,8x4 

18,564 

Turkey and Wallachia andl 
Moldavia / 

838,073 

367.487 

659,676 

1,308,137 

Egypt 

2,337.208 

1,260,401 

293,880 

2,093,853 

United States 

8,606,403 

19,742,726 

23,048.552 

23,463,910 

Chili 

i» 434 ,i 25 

1.557,128 

1.925,334 

900,880 

British North America . . . . 

1,719,378 

3,767,330 

3.807,174 

3,604,610 

Other countries 

1,997,731 

3,802,595 

2,506,277 , 

2,994,641 

Total Wheat 

41,990,228 

43,751.630 

41,479.460 

S'!, 786,393 

Barley 

15,078,140 

9.232,485 

11,379,736 

r 

11,055,916 

Oats 

11,567,058 

11,922,736 

11,396,010 

12,445.483 

Peas 

1,290,076 

1,211,068 

1,808,980 

1,603,033 

Beans 

2,937,514 

2,976,500 

2,363,151 

3 . 453 » 37 i 

Indian Com, or Maize . . . . 

24,563,334 

18,768,127 

17.683,212 

20,420,292 

Wheatmeal and Flour from— 





Germany 

1,054,574 

687,243 

751,366 

796,301 

France 

1,341,465 

1,669,356 

659,568 

1,752,079 

United States 

743,412 

1,580,697 

3,290.235 

3,273,846 

British North America 

339.300 

444.729 

389.355 

358,766 

Other countries 

917.308 

1,822,235 

1.139.084 

867,697 

T^^Wheatmeal andj 

4.396,059 

6,204,260 

6,229,608 

6,048 » 689 

Indian Com Meal 

5,384 

6,836 

8,511 

7,494 



( XIII ) 


The Average Prioes of Consols, of Wheat, of Meat, and of Potatoes; also the Average 
Number of Paupers relieved on the hd day of each Week; and the Mean TEMPERATnaE,' 
in each of the Twelve Quarters endiiig December 31st, 1875. j 


1 

A\kiugl Piticns. 

Pauperism. 


i 

Quarters 

vudinf; 

Consol b 
(for 

Money ) 

Minimum 
Rate per 
Cent, of 
Discount 

cliai(;e(l 

by the 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

iu 

England 

and 

Meat per lb. at the Metro- 
politan Meat Market 
(by the Carcase). 

Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
per Ton, 
at Waterside 
Market, 

Quarterly Average of the 
Number of Paupers re- 
lieved on the last day of 
each week. 

Mean 

Tempe* 

rature.' 



Bank of 
England. 

Wales. 



Southwark. 






Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 


1873 

£. 


8, d. 






0 

Mar. 31 


3-9 

55 10 

-Sd. 

6 Jd.- 9 d. 

I 79 «.~ 23 ; 8 . 

150,392 

703,357 

39*4 





Mean h^d. 

Mean 7jd. 

Mean 207a. 

June 30 

r,l 

5*2 

5 

U—iid. 

6fd.— 9Jd. 

1831?— 242a. 

135.491 

666,126 

51-8 





i Mean 7^d. 

Moan 8Jd. 

Mean 2i28.6d. 

Bept 30 


3-8 

61 4 


6id.--9 Jd. 

958.— 1208. 

227.674 

632,412 

6 o *3 





Mean -jld. 

Mean {id. 

Mean io7«.6d. 

Dec. 31 

92S 

6*3 

1 I 

5(i.— BJd. 


1 9G8. 6d.— \ 
\ 117a 6d. / 

137.409 

625,316 

44*2 




1 

Mean 6^d. 

Mean 7jd. 

Mean 1078, 



j 

' 1874 










Mar. 31 

92 

. 3-6 

62 2 

5 jd.- 8 id 

sjd.— BJd 

1128.— 1278. 

146,082 

641,910 

41 '4 ; 





Mean 6^d. 

Mean 6jd. 

Mean iiys.Gd. 

Juno 30 

93 

• 3-4 

61 1 


Sd.-iid 

1358.— 1G58. 

133,846 

614,738 

52-8 





Mean 6 id. 

Mean G^d. 

Mean 13 08. 

Sept. 30 

928 

yo 

55 5 

5id.— 8d. 


1 75 *. kd— ) 
\ 1048, 6d. / 

129,996 

592,958 

6o‘9 


• 



Mean 6Jd. 

Moan CJtL 

Mean 908. 




Deo. 31 

93 

4*7 

44 4 

4 jd.— 8H 

4jd.— 8d. 

738.-968. 

138,899 

587.776 

42-5 





Meau 6Jd. 

Mean 6Jd. 

Moan 848. 6d. 

1875 










Mar. 31 

92 § 

3*7 

42. 6 

5d.—8d 

4id.-8d. 

( 818. 3d.— 1 
\ 1118. 3d. / 

146,708 

622,652 

39'5 





Mean 6id. 

Meau 6id. 

Mean 968. 3d. 




fune 30 

93 ! 

3*5 

42 6 

5 id.- 8 id. 

5 i(i.- 9 J<t- 

1 808. Gd.- ) 
\ 1208 . 6d. j 

131,727 

592.362 

53-4 





Mean 6Jd. 

Mean jid. 

Mean loos.Gd. 




lept- 30 

942 

2*4 

49 0 

5 id.“-" 8 id. 

Sid.-^id. 

1 708. 6 d.— 1 
\ 938 . Gd. / 

125,614 

555,409 

6 o *7 





Mean id. 

Mean ^id. 

Mean 82s, 




)ec. 31 

942 

3*2 

46 7 

Sid.-Hd. 

Cd.-<)id. 

1 1058. Gd .— 1 
\ 1278. 6 d. 1 

136,079 

546,288 

43'i 

■ 




Mean 6Jd. 

Moan 78(3. 

McaniiGs.Gd. 






( XIV ) 


The annexed Beturn shows the number oFBehsts exhibited and the 
prices realised for them at the Christmas markets since 1842 : — 


Year. 

Beasts. 


Year. 

Beasts. 




s. 

dt s» 

d. 



8. 

d. «. 

d. 

184} 

4,541 

3 

4—4 

8 

1859 

7.560 

3 

6-5 

4 

184} 

4.510 

4 

8-5 

4 

i860 

7,860 

3 

4 — 5 

6 

1844 

5.713 

4 

0 — 4 

6 

1861 

8,840 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1845 

5.336 

3 

6-4 

8 

1862 

8,430 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1846 

4.570 

4 

0—5 

8 

1863 

10,372 

3 

6 — 5 

2 

00 

H 

4,282 

3 

4—4 

8 

1864 

7.330 

3 

8-5 

8 

1848 

5.942 

3 

4 — 4 

8 

1865 

7.530 

3 

4 — 5 

4 

1849 

5,765 

3 

4—4 

0 

1866 

7,340 

3 

8-5 

6 

1850 

6,341 

3 

0—3 

10 

1867 

8,110 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1851 

6,103 

2 

8—4 

2 

1868 

5.330 

3 

4 — 5 

8 

1852 

6,271 

2 

8-4 

0 

1869 

6,728 

3 

6 — 6 

2 

1853 

7,037 

3 

3—4 

10 

1870 

6,435 

3 

6 — 6 

2 

1854 

6,181 

3 

6—5 

4 

1871 

6,320 

3 

10 — 6 

2 

1855 

7,000 

3 

8-4 

2 

1872 

7.560 

4 

6-i-6 

0 

i 8$6 

6,748 

3 

4—5 

0 

00 

6,170 

4 

4-6 

6 

1857 

6,856 

3 

4—4 

8 ' 

1874 

6,570 

4 

4-6 

8 

1858 

6,424 

3 

4—5 

0 

1875 

7,660 

4 

6 — 6 

6 


Average Prices of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, per Imperial 
Quarter, in each of the Sixteen Years lBGO-75. t 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Outs. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

i860 

53 

3 

36 

7 

24 

5 

1868 

63 

9 

43 

0 

28 

1 

1861 

55 

A 

36 

I 

23 

9 

1869 

48 

2 

39 

5 

26 

0 

1862 

55 

5 

35 

I 

22 

7 

1870 

46 

10 

34 

7 

22 

10 

1863 

44 

9 

33 

II 

21 

2 

1871 

56 

10 

36 

2 

25 

2 

1864 ' 

40 

2 

29 

II 

20 

I 

1872 

57 

0 

37 

4 

33 

2 

1865 

41 

10 

29 

9 

21 

10 

1873 

58 

8 

40 

5 

35 

5 

1866 

49 

11 

37 

5 

24 

7 

1874 

55 

9 



28 

10 

1867 

64 

6 

40 

0 

26 

I 

1875 

45 

2 



28 

8 

















( XV ) 


Certaik Articles of Foreicn and Colonial Production Imported in the Years 
1872 - 76 ; and their Quantities. 




1879 . 

1878 . 

1874 . 

1876 . { 

Animals, Living : 

Oxen, Balls, and Oows, nomber 

139,468 

*57,549 

*57,821 

1 

t 

i 

224,969 

Calves 

f ) 

33 , 5>5 

43,338 

36,041 

38,739 

Sheep 

Lambs 

> J 

» > 

809,822 

851,035 

758,903 

977,863 

Swine and Hogs 

> » 

16,101 

80,976 

**5,389 

7 *, 938 

Bones (burnt or not, or as animall 
charcoal) tons / 

111,692 

69,945 

83,242 

97,161 

Ootton, Bav 

owts. 

12,578,906 

*3,693,473 

14,063,075 

13,360,686 

Flax 

>> 

2,022,507 

3 , 194,473 

*, 373,993 

1,765,068 

Guano 

1 J 

118,704 

184,921 

112,285 

**4,323 

Hemp •• 

J 9 

1,105,983 

1,251,030 

*,341,115 

*,343,466 

Hops 

9 1 

135.965 

123,228 

*46,233 

356,333 

Uides antanne(]^: Dry .. 


815,541 

615,548 

554,964 

553,629 

„ „ Wot .. 


626,064 

712,040 

711,161 

653,634 

Petroleum • 

tuns 

25,300 

65,630 

85,630 

77,661 

Oilseed Cakes 

tons 

134,300 

138,119 

*57,476 

*80,305 

Potatoes 

owts. 

5,987,439 

7,473,330 

3,990,99* 

4,698,870 

Butter 

1 9 

1,138,081 

*,377,739 

*,620,674 

*,467, *83 

Cheese 

9 7 

1,057,883 

*.355,267 

1,488,223 

*,626,413 

Eggs . . . . per great hundi ed 

4,429,990 

5,500,277 

5,673,049 

6, *78,433 

Lard 

cwts. 

578,676 

627,044 

>74,582 

539 , 34 * 

Bacon and Hams .. •. 

9 J 

2,001,855 

2,973.3*4 

3,541,681 

3,629,901 

Salt Beef 

) 9 

193,315 

218,563 

331,533 

181,504 

Salt Pork 

9 9 

212,382 

266 9 084 

387,338 

333,783 

Clover Seeds 

9 9 

290,849 

278,419 

356,025 

306,55* 

Flax-seed and Linseed .. 

qrs. 

1,514,947 

*,443,018 

*,682,875 

*,970,167 

Rape 

1 » 

346,549 

375,823 

■ 289,781 

501,350 

Sheep and Lambs’ Wool .. 

lbs. 

302,500,925 

313,061,244 

338,800,481 

36*, 133, *65 






( XVT ) 


ACEEAGE under each DeBcription of Crop, Fallow, and 

Great Britaik and 


DKsCKirTiON of Crops and Live Stopk. 


Great Britain. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Acres. 

3 , 490,380 

2 . 335 . 91 ? 

2 , 676,227 

51,634 

586,561 

318,213 

Acro‘. 

3 , 630,300 

2 , 287,987 

2 , 596,384 

47,228 

559,044 

310,547 

Acres. 

3 , 342 , 48 * 

2 , 509,701 

2 , 664,009 

54,903 

564,181 

3*6,375 

9 . 458,928 

9i43G490 

9 , 451,650 

514,682 
2 , 121 ,908 

325 7 7^- 

174,762 

520,430 

2 , 133.336 

322,614 

13,927 

169,285 

522,653 

2 , 142,698 

361,617 

14.936 

189,733 

• 

423,929 

421,678 

452,470 

3 , 576,486 ! 

3 , 581,270 

5 , 664,107 

14,683 

63,278 

706,498 

9.394 

65,805 

660,206 

6,75' 

69,111 

557,979 

1 4 , 566,818 

4 , 540,742 

4 , 354,071 

1 12 , 915,929 

1 ^, 178,012 

13 , 313,621 

No. 

5 , 964,549 

29 , 427,635 

2 , 500,259 

'1 

No. 

6 . 125,491 

30 , 313,941 

2 , 422,832 

No. 

6 , 012,824 

29 , 167,438 

2 , 229,918 

1 1 . 276,444 

*. 311.739 

*, 340,129 

|j 148,221 

150,526 

154,584 

2 , 187,078 

' 1 > 

2 , 187,078 

2 , 187,078 


Corn Onors 
Wheat .. 
Barley or Bere 
Oats 
Eye 

Beans . . 

Peas 


Total Corn Crops .. 

Green Crops : — 

Potatoes 

Turnips and Swedes 

Mangold 

Carrots 

Cabbage, Kohl-rabi, and Eapi' 

Vetches, Lucerne, and any other ctoj)^] 
(except clover or grass) 

Total Green Crops .. 

Other Crops, Grass, &c. : — 

Flax 

Hops 

Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 

Clover and artificial and other grasses 
under rotation 

Permanent pasture, meadow, c»r { 
not biolo 11 up in rotation (exclusive | 
of heath or mountain land) . . 

Live Stock:— 

Cattle 

Sheep 

rij?s 


agriculture, uiihrok(‘n hfirses,! 
und mares kept &(/lely for| 
JPjediiig 


land, used also for fruit-trees 

Lcreage of woods, coppic(‘s, an 
tations 


In Ireland all descriptions of 




( XVII ) 


Grass, and Number of Cattle, Sheep, and Fios, in 
Ireland, in 1873-74-76. 


Ireland. 

United Kxnodou, 
including the Island. 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1876 . 

1878 . 

1874 . 

1878 . 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

168,435 

188,711 

161,321 

3.670,259 

3,830,767 

3,514,088 

231.023 

212, 230 

234,503 

^.574.529 

2,507.130 

2,751.362 

1,510,089 

1,480,186 

1,499,371 

4, 298,495 

4, <^88, 825 

4,176.177 

8,405 

8,979 

9,556 

60,121 

56,274 

64.579 

ir,T 29 

9,646 

9,970 

598,111 

568,984 

574.414 

1,743 

t.7«;6 

2.677 

311,007 

112,854 

318,410 

1,930,834 

1,901,508 

1,916,398 

ii, 4 i 2,532 

11,564,834 

11,399.030 

9^ 5.183 

892,421 

900,277 

1,425,720 

1,420,825 

2,431,879 

347.904 

333.487 

332,783 

2,479.847 

2.476.757 

2,485,256 

38,096 

38,161 

43.172 

364,552 

361,499 

405.527 

3 ,fl »»8 

3 , 3^9 

3,303 

19,891 

17,865 

18,833 

n ,355 

• 

41,10s 

41,896 

212,326 

210,578 

232,717 

41,085 

44,839 

48,655 

468,776 

470,159 

483.827 



1,370,086 

4,971.112 

4,957.683 

5,057.029 

129.432 

106,886 

101,248 

144,115 

116,280 

207,999 

• •• 

•• 

•• 

63,178 

65,806 

69.272 

13,474 

11,187 

11,187 

720,990 

673,376 

570,005 

1.837,483 

1,906,083 

1,943,923 

6,240,900 

6,284,925 

6,337,953 

10,410,695 

10,471,161 

10,431,776 

23,363,990 

23 , 603,416 

23,773.602 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

4,151.561 

4,118,113 

4,111,990 

10,153,670 

10,281,036 

10,162,787 

4,486,453 

4.437.613 

4,248.158 

33,981,404 

34,837.597 

33,492,948 

1,044,318 

1,096,494 

1,249.235 

3,563.532 

3 , 537.354 

3,495.267 

531,708* 

525.770* 

526,160* 

1,817,831 

1,847.148 

1,875,851 

325,173 

325,173 

325,^73 

2,512,251 

•• 

•• 


horses are included in the Betums. 
VOL. xn.— S. S. 


B 
























c XVIII ) 


- 


The following remarks relating to Irish and Foreign Butter and 
to Cheese are extracted from ‘ The Grocer ’ : — 

TmsH Butter. — The quotations throughout the month of January 
were high, influenced no doubt, to some extent, by the drought of 
last summer having lessened the make ; and transactions were very 
limited. In February a great deal of heavy rain fell — almost from 
the beginning to the end of the month — checking agricultural 
operations to a considerable extent. Transactions this month were 
limited, the wharf deliveries scarcely amounting to 600 firkins in 
four weeks. The look-out of miners in Wales continued through- 
out the month of March, and many of their families were in great 
distress; in Lancashire a lock-out of 4.^, 000 cotton spinners was 
threatened. These matters were a great check upon business 
operations; there was a diflSculty in effecting sales, the wharf 
deliveries were again small, scarcely averaging 200 firkins weekly. 
In April vegetation was backward ; and the look-out of thesniners 
in Wales — which had now lasted fourteen weeks — still continued, 
causing great distress in their families and much interruption of 
trade; the stocks of Irish were small, scarcely exceeding 400 
firkins at the beginning of April, and only 125 firkins at the 
wharves at the close. The market was exceedingly dull, prices /it 
the close of the month showing a reduction on nearly all descrip- 
tions. In May many of the Welsh miners returned to work : an 
idea of the business done this month may be formed by the fact 
of 130 firkins lying at the wharves at the commencement of the 
month and 200 firkins being on hand at the end : the arrivals were 
only about 1500 firkins. Throughout the month there was not 
even any quoted price for Clonmels or Limericks. In June the 
sales were few, confined chiefly to Corks, and the greater portion 
of these were low qualities ; there were no quotations for Clonmels 
iU||||||Limerioks during this month. In July the sales were sparingly 
e&oted, quotations remaining in the same state as at the two 
previous mbnths, until the third week; the little business done 
was again confined chiefly to Corks, and for these, prices remained 
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nearly the same throughout. Thtee were no quotatiotis for Limet 
ricks this month. In August there was a slight improvement in 
the demand, a few Clonmels and Limericks were sold, but the chief 
part of the transaotions were still confined to Corks; there was 
again scaroely any variation in prices. In September the wide 
difference between the prices of best Irish and best Foreign caused 
a little improvement in the demand for the former ; the asking 
rates, for best Clonmels, &o., early in this month, were 126s. to 132s., 
gradually advancing to 134s. to l.JHs. at the olose. In Octobw 
there was a little more doing in sales, but still a wide differetooe in 
prices ; Clonmels, &c., varied to only a small extent during thik 
month. In November a moderate extent of business was done, sales 
were probably helped by the foar of using low-priced adulterated 
Foreign ; there was very little alteration this month in the asking- 
prices for Clonmels. Tn December supplies were more liberal than 
those of last year, as was the demand also. 

Foreiun Butter. — Prices throughout January were high, quo- 
tations for best Normandys being 154s. to 1628. in the first week, 
and 1588. to 1668. during the remainder of the month. Quotations 
for American began at 112s. to 138s. and closed at 105s. to 125s. 
In February supplies wore moderate, but fine qualities, being 
scarce, commanded high prices ; inferior qualities were plentiful, 
and of difScnlt sale. In March the supplies were barely average 
opes ; finest qualities, in the early part of the month, were in good 
demand, but wifh a slight increase in the supply of fresh English, 
the market at the close was a little easier, and holders of inferior 
qualities anxiously pressed sales — good buyers could almost dictate 
terms for such. In April supplies were moderate, and there was a 
steady demand for finest qualities ; but the market was overstocked 
with second-rate and inferior decriptions, the sale of the latter 
was difficult, and quotations were scarcely reliable. In May 
supplies were considerably less than those of the corresponding 
months in 1873 and 1874 ; there was a steady demand for finest 
qualities, but lower descriptions were taken sparingly. In June 
the supplies were about the average, still, however, a large pro- 
portion was of inferior quality. In July there was a steady de- 
mand for best Normandys, without variation in asking-rates; 
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DaMb, is Qmial, was an onsetiled market. In August tbe supplies 
were full average ; finest qualities meved off steadily, Intt inferiors 
wtte difficult ; sale and prices irregular. In September quotations 
fin: best Kormandys began at 136s. to 144s. ; and closed at 1428. to 
146s. In October there was a steady demand for fine qualities, 
elan for genuine useful kinds, but the stuff sent to represent butter 
was a difficult sale. In November the supplies were moderate; 
there was a good demand for finest and good useful, but inferiors 
were difficult to sell ; there was a steady demand this month for 
best Normandys throughout. In Oooembor the supplies of best 
Foreign were equal to our wants, those of the inferior and adul> 
terated classes were in excess of them. 

Cheese. — In January there was a firm and steady market for the 
finest descriptions : quotations fur the best Cheddar were SSa. to 
94«. ; best Cheshire, 868. to 888. ; best American began at 728. to 768., 
and closed at 728. to 748. In February the market was firm for 
finest English, but holders of useful descriptions were deigns to 
effect sales ; although the arrivals of American were small, holders 
^owod a desire to lessen their stocks. In March finest English 
was scarce and held firmly, but holders of second-rate qualities 
showed a desire to sell. In April finest English was held firmly, 
the season being a backward one, but holders of lower qualities 
were anxious sellers; American supplies wore liberal. Finest 
English cheese held firmly in May, but useful and second-rate 
qualities were pressed for sale. Americans, with some new on 
passage, began to show symptoms of weakness, the sale of inferior 
qualities being anxiously pressed. In June the best old American 
was getting into a narrow compass, but great desire was shown to 
sell inferiors. In July there was very little really fine English on 
offer, for choice parcels high rates were asked, but anything of 
middling quality (owing to the low prices at which now American 
was offered) was difficult sale ; the supplies of new American into 
Liverpool this month were very large. In August the chief part 
^the demand rested upon American, arrivals of which continued 
largo. In September fine English held firmly, second-rate qualities 
were difficult ; the demand rested chiefly upon American, prices 
for which were moderate, being amongst the cheapest articles of 
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good food offered for sale that month* In October the modm^te 
prices at which Americans were offered^ and the goodness of the 
quality of the best, greatly lessened the demand for Engli s h . In 
November the finest English held steadilyi and the sale of second” 
rates was pressed; American scarcely varied this month. In 
December the market was steady, but not active ; holders of fine 
English were not pressing sellers, but were anxious to make pro- 
gress with second-rates. The supplies this month were liberal 
quotations for best having varied little for 86rveral weeks. 

Cork Butter Market. — After the previous years of drought, and 
oonsequent short supplies, the genial spring and moist summer of 
1876 gave promise of an abundant make of butter, which was 
fully redeemed ; for the quantity sold in the Cork market — which 
is par exeeUence the chief butter market of Ireknd — ^has exceeded 
that of 1 874 by about 66,000 firkins, the total for 1875 being in round 
numbers 435,000 firkins, and exceeding that of any former year in 
the history of this market. This increase in supply would npt now, 
however,*have any approoiable effect on prices, as the increasing 
populatipn of Great Britain is yearly taking a larger quantity ; but 
the general dulness of trade, and the reduced employment and 
wages 'of the workmen in England, have been sensibly felt in a 
much lower scale of prices, so that the money- value of the increased 
supply of 1 875 was not much over that of the smaller quantity of 
1874, and was in keeping with the general dulness of the time. 
The year 1875 has also been one of very little fluctuation. 



STATISTICS OF DAIBY PRODUCE. 

{The following Quotations^ tfec., are extracted from ‘The Grocer.’) 

Prices Ccjrrent on Ist Saturday in January of each Year, from the latest actual Market Sale®. 
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Cheese : 

English Cheddar, 


( XXIII ) 



Kauter 


( XXIV ) 

Bvavkhent of the Quahtitt uid Valttb of Butteb im^iorted from the 
Uhixbd States, BsLonrit, Vbakob and HoliiANd; and of Ghbbbb 
imported from the United States and Holland, 1864 - 74 . 



ONITED STATSa 

Tears* 

BUTTBB. 

Cheese. 


Quantities. 

Comjratcd 

Real value. 

Quantities. 

Computed. 

Real value. 


Cwts. 

£. 

Cwts. 

£. 

1864 • . 

143,673 

780,034 

466,988 

1,3*3,890 

1865 . • 

83,316 

437,703 

443,9*3 

1,296,204 

1866 .. 

16,059 

77,754 

4*5,736 

*.386,447 

1867 

39,035 

113,390 

536,740 

1,470,017 

1868 . • 

7,117 

37,279 

489,1*7 

*,439,380 

1869 . . 

17,^3 

84,603 

487,870 

1,612,325 

1870 .. 

16,915 

80,928 

555,385 

1,861,265 

1871 .. 

«J .775 

394.359 

73*, 336 

2,014,805 

1872 •• 

45 , 765 

199,679 

598,398 

*,701,435 

1873 . . 

43,406 

199,639 

790,338 

3, 353, * 8 * 

1874 . . 

36,307 

188,769 

849,933 

*,589,776 


BELGIUM. 

FRANCE ^ 

Yean. 






Butter. 

Buttee. 


Cwts. 


Cwts 

£. 

1B64 . . 

81,575 

470,167 

163,020 

858,79* 

1865 . . 

70,619 

433,179 

353, **5 

1,867,085 

1866 . . 

76,667 

436,712 

453,196 

450,693 

3,376,49* 

1867 . . 

80, 754 
70,456 

470,464 

3,365,147 

1868 . « 

405,987 

393.578 

2,156,824 

1869 .. 

85,789 

481,609 

407,433 

289,693 

3,331,450 

*,672,899 

1870 ^ .. 

84*408 

516,643 

1871 .. 

94,539 

533,460 

504,683 

I ,656,006 

1873 .. 

74,191 

409.555 

355,089 

1 , 9 * 6,795 

1873 .. 


439,501 

446,550 

2,409,861 

1874 .. 

76,733 

465,5*7 

723,251 

3,944,333 



HOLLAND. 


Years. 






Butter 

Cbbesb 


Cwta. 

t . 

Cwts. 

£. 

1864 * * 

336,334 

1,774,463 

336,831 

881,972 

1865 . • 

345,036 

1,886,486 

386,963 

*,100,037 

M 6 .. 

383,335 

2,979,070 

436,559 

i.SI 7 » 23 i 

** 

336,317 

*,733,459 

333,628 

961,345 

TW8 .. 

343,323 

1,992.424 

339,565 

959,547 

1869 .. 

4*5,178 

3,353,430 

436,913 

1,362,101 

1870 .. 

406,795 

3,388,459 

433,553 

1,204,830 

1871 . . 

390,616 

1,986,708 

348,148 

9 $ 4.»36 

1873 . . 

269,091 

1,358.579 

339,535 

943,537 

187} . . 

279,004 

*,453.875 

336,654 

1,013,33* 

1874 .. 

4 

35 *, 605 

*,877,755 

398,888 

I,l 64 , 9 *> 
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I. — On the relative Profits to the Farmer from Horse^ CattlOf 
and Slieej) Breed im/. Rearing, and Feeding in the United King- 
dom. By W. Macdonald, Editor of the ‘ North British 
Agriculturist.’ 


Introduction. 

There are few more popular agricultural subjects than the one 
of which this paper treats ; but neither the time nor the space 
at my command enables me to furnish what might be termed an 
exhaustive report upon it. The more one studies the subject, 
the larger it grows. The Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England resolved to devote a portion of the ‘ Journal ’ 
to the question, with the view of ascertaining, as far as possible, 
the cause of so many farmers giving up horse-breeding jprithin 
the last fifteen or twenty years ; the cause of sheep displacing 
cattle to some extent ; and the reason of so many farmers, in 
comparatively recent years, ceasing to breed cattle, and buying 
in stores to fatten. Further, the Council were naturally desirous 
to ascertain whether the present scarcity and very high price 
of horses would not, in the opinion of practical men throughout 
the kingdom, warrant increased attention to the breeding and 
rearing of horse-flush ; whether, keeping in view the rise in the 
price of beef and mutton, the trifling advance in grain prices, 
and the growing demands of the British population, farmers 
might not, with profit to themselves and advantage to the com- 
munity, produce more butcher-meat ; and whether breeding and 
fattening could not, in these days of disease, be more extensively 
practised on the same holdings. 

A comparison of the profits from horse, cattle, and sheep 
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breeding, rearing, and feeding, applicable alike to all, or nearly 
all, parts of the United Kingdom, is almost an impossibility. 
Local and varying circumstances solve the question of whether 
this, that, or the other kind of stock is the most profitable. The 
nature of the soil, the climate, the situation of the farm, and 
other circumstances peculiar to the district, or it may be to the 
farm, must be consulted. I did not, therefore, undertake this 
inquiry and report in the hope of being able to show that 
British and Irish farmers would generally find it advantageous 
to abandon the production of any of the classes of stock referred 
to, and confine themselves to the other or others. Nor did 1 
expect to find that, as a general rule, it would pay farmers to 
very materially increase their attention to one variety, if that 
involved the neglect or sacrifice of the others. 1 have, however, 
for several years been convinced that farmers would benefit by 
closer attention to the breeding and rearing of live-stock, espe- 
cially cattle. Sheep during the last quarter of a century have 
been ^better managed in the United Kingdom than cattle ; but 
on this subject more by-and-by. The result of recent inquiries 
confirms the belief that more beef and mutton could be raised 
in this country, with profit to the farmers and benefit to the 
community. • 

Live-stock farming, as a rule, has been much more profitable 
in the course of the last fifteen years than corn-growing ; and it 
is likely to continue so. This circumstance is attributable to 
the superior quality of British beef and mutton ; to the iliffi- 
culties attending the import of good butcher’s meat ; and to the 
quality and quantity of the foreign corn which competes suc- 
cessfully in British markets with home-grown grain. British 
farmers turn a very much larger quantity of meat into the 
inarket annually than they did twenty years ago ; but the appe- 
tite for it has more than kept pace with the growing supplies : 
hence the rise in price. 

We have no means of comparing the home supplies of 
beef and mutton, prior to 1866, with those of more recent years. 
The agricultural returns, however, commenced by the Board of 
Trade in 1866, and since collected every year, give us at least a 
rough idea of our position. But they do little more j for the returns 
being optional, they are not so reliable as they might be. It 
is astonishing how many farmers, especially among the Hock- 
masters, still decline to make returns. Latterly local Govern- 
officials have got from neighbours an approximation of 
tro Bpmbers owned by the non-returning farmers. This, how- 
ever, is not satisfactory; and it is very desirable that more 
accurate statistics should be obtained. 
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Glancing >at the Board of Trade returns, it will ^ be seen that 
the total number of cattle in Great Britain in 1867 was 4,993,034, 
as compared with 5,337,759 in 1871, and 6,012,824 in 1875. 
The head of cattle has thus materially increased during the last 
eight years. In fact, these figures show an increase of fully one 
million head, or about one in six. The total of last year 
is the highest on record, excepting that of 1874, which was 
greater by 112,667. It is more than likely that the actual 
increase of cattle has been less since 1867 than these figures 
represent. Some allowance must bo made fur the fact that a 
suspicion, at first entertained by many occupiers, that the statistics 
might lead to more taxation, gradually disappeared to a con- 
siderable extent, and so more schedules were annually returned. 
Taking this into account, 1 do not believe that we have 17 per 
cent, more cattle in Britain now than we had eight years ago. 
With so much encouragement in the form of a growing demand 
and substantial rise in price, more numbers were to be expected, 
and have unquestionably been kept, though somewhat myste- 
riously a decrease is noted during the last twelve months. 
Possibly, also, the increase in numbers is not more marked, even 
in the course of the last ten years, than the improved condition 
and heavier weights of the animals sent to the fat market. This 
is the result of more attention to the feeding, and especially the 
“ finishing ” of the cattle, on which, however, I hope to be able 
to show there is yet great room for improvement in many parts 
of the country. 

Most practical farmers will be prepared for the statement that 
the advance in numbers has not been quite so great in Ireland 
as in Britain in the period referred to. Nevertheless, the increase 
in the Emerald Isle has been considerable. In 1867 the head 
of cattle in that country amounted to 3,707,803. In 1871 it 
was 3,976,372, and last year, 4,111,990. The increase has 
been chiefly since 1870. The total number of cattle returned 
in the United Kingdom in 1867 was 8,731,473, as against 
10,124,814 in 1875. 

The agricultural returns, curiously enough, do not indicate such 
an increase of sheep as of cattle, either in Great Britain or Ireland, 
though it is well known that in many districts sheep have lately 
done better than anj^ other kind of stock, and have taken, to 
some extent, the place of cattle. In 1867-68 the greatest number 
of sheep is recorded, both in England and Ireland. From 1866 
to 1869 the numbers were higher than for any corresponding 
period since. This was due principally to the unfortunate and 
destructive visitation of rinderpest in 1865-66. After that, for 
a time, farmers in many localities turned their attention to sheep, 
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which rose in price to an exorbitant point. By 1870, however, 
cattle were again on the ascendant, and sheep, though of fair 
value, were much lower than in 1866-67. Since then sheep- 
markets have varied rather more than cattle-fairs, and the fleecy 
tribe has not increased in numbers so notably as cattle. lndee<l, 
in Ireland, the head of sheep is less than it was in 1869, though 
about as great as it was from 1870 to 1873. 

Of sheep in Great Britain theie weic, according to the annual 
returns, 28,919,101 in 1867, and 30,711,396 the following jear. 
The decrease was steady, until onlj 27,119,569 were returned in 
1871. The next three years there was a gradual advance, which 
brought the total to 30,31 3,941 in 1874. Last year, however, 
the number had receded by 1,147,802. Ireland in 1867 had 
4,826,015; in 1871 it had 4,228,721, and in 1874 the numbers 
were 4,437,613 as compared with 4,248,158 in 1875. The 
total number of sheep returned in 1875 in the United Kingdom 
was 33,414,860. 

Horses in Great Britain decreased cf)nsiderably between 1869 
and 1873. The numbers in the former year were 1,461,061, and 
in the latter, 1,270,444. This number was some 20,0(M) more 
than in 1872. Stimulated by theextraordinar} prices obtainable 
the last few years, farmers have resorted to breeding ; but though 
the horse-stock is getting numerically stronger jear by year, it 
is still under the flgures oi 1869. Last year there weie 1,340,1 2i9 
horses returned. In Ireland horses became* more numt'rous from 
1869 to 1872 ; but since then there has been a diminution. The 
first-mentioned ye,ar h.ad 527,248 horses : the last, 540,745. By 
1874 the numbers were reduced to 526,587, and in 1875 to 
526,160. The total for the United Kingdom last year was 
1,866,289. 

Though pigs do not come within the scope of my report, it 
may be mentioned that they are not now so plentiful either in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, as they were nine years ago, accord- 
ing at least to the only available statistics ; though in lr(‘land 
there was last year an increase of 150,049 on the numbers of 1874. 

The quantity of beef and mutton annually produeed in this 
country has increased greatly within the last thirty-five years. 
The following statistics (p. 5), of the number of cattle shown, and 
the prices obtained at the London Christmas-market, will give 
some iudication of the progress which beef-producing has made, 
and of the great advance which has taken place in prices. 

The rise in numbers, it will be seen, was steady, with a few 
exceptional years, from 1841 to 1863. In the latter year there 
was an excessive supply, and in consequence many unsatis- 
factory results were obtained. vSince that year the display has 
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Year. 

Beasts. 


Year. 

Bsutg. 




8. 

d, 8. 

d. 




d» B* 

d. 

1841 

4,500 

3 

8 — 5 

0 

1859 

7,560 

8 

6—5 

4 

1842 

4,541 

3 

4-4 

8 

1860 

7,860 

S 

4—5 

6 

1843 

4,510 

8 

8—4 

4 

1861 

8,840 

8 

4—5 

0 

1844 

6,713 

4 

0—4 

6 

1862 

8,480 

S 

4-5 

0 

1845 

5,320 

3 

6-4 

8 

1803 

10,372 

3 

6—5 

2 

184G 

4,570 

4 

0 -5 

8 

1864 

7,180 

8 

8—5 

8 

1847 

4,282 

3 

4—4 

8 

1865 

7,5.30 

3 

4-5 

4 

1848 

5,012 

3 

4--4 

8 

lf>00 

7,840 

i 

8—5 

6 

1849 

5,7G5 

3 

4-4 

0 

1807 

8,110 

3 

4—5 

0 

1850 

C,.141 

3 

0- 3 

10 

1808 

5,320 

3 

4—5 

8 

1851 

0,103 

2 

8- 1 

2 

1869 

6,728 

3 

6—6 

2 

1852 

0,271 

2 

8-1 

0 

1870 

6,425 

3 

6—6 

2 

1853 

7,0.37 

3 

2~4 

30 

1871 ' 

0,320 

8 

10—6 

2 

1854 

0.181 

3 

0 -5 

4 

1872 1 

7,5(K) 

4 

0—6 

0 

1855 

7,000 

3 

8- 4 

2 

187.J 1 

0,17<* 

4 

4—6 

6 

1850 

♦>,748 

3 

1-5 

0 

1874 

0,570 

4 

4—6 

8 

1857 ' 

C,«.')0 

3 

1-4 

8 

187.1 ' 

7,660 

4 

4—6 

6 

1858 1 

1 

3 

4—5 

" 1 

1 1 
1 1 
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diminished pciceptibly, thouj'h for the last six or seven years 
it hai» not v.iiied beyond a lew hundreds. When the supply 
was ve^y iar}j<*, as a rule, the prices were lower. This induced 
feeders not to send so very extensively to one market, as some 
ot them were in th(> habit ol doing a do/en years ago. They 
natui.il dre.ided a glut, and have sent more of their stock to 
market either the weeks preceding or succeeding Christmas ; 
more frequently the lormer. Of course the growing practice of 
sending laige quantities of dead meat from Aberdeen and other 
parts of Scotland to London, as well as the opening of the 
Foreign Cattle Maiket at Deptford in 1871, affects to some 
extent the numbers ol live stock at the great Christmas-market. 

The advance in price, shown by the above figures, has been 
steadier, and just about as great as the increase in numbers. 
The average price in 1841, sinking offal, was about 4^. per 
stone of 8 lbs., or Cr/. per lb. ; while last Christmas it was 
nearly 6s., or %l. per lb. The difference in the common beef 
pi ices between the two periods is greater even than is repre- 
sented by these quotations. At the earlier date, the qusdity 
of the Christinas-ni irket lots was further ahead of that of the 
general supply throughout the year than is now the case. 
The choicer lots are, no doubt, still reserved for the great 
Christmas-market ; but they are not now so much superior to 
the animals disposed of at other markets as they were formerly. 
Reference to reports of the principal British markets in the 
month of June lor the last thirty years shows a greater advance 
in prices than is indicated by the Christmas-market returns. So 
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far as 1 have been able to make out from access to those market 
reports, the following were about the average current rates : — 


])< ( I I Mutton 

jin lb I per lb. 


1 

d. 

d. 

' 

u 


IS,')! I 

n 

5 

IS-M 1 



1S51) 

<; 

(U 

1S64 


i'i 

ISCiS i 

7 

T.t 

1S71 1 

8 


is7r» , 




These arc, of course, the estimated averatre prices paid to tlie 
feeder or his representative for the live animal. It m'cd scarcely 
be added that the consumer has had to pa^ a great deal more 
for the dead meat ; and in many tjuarters it is btdit'ved that tin* 
margin between the live-stock prices and the cost to the con- 
sumer is larger than it should he. I'liere has of late tears 
arisen a very extensive and prosperous business lor “ middle- 
men.” horinerl} the butcher transacted busini'ss with iln^farmei 
or feeder, except in the principal or metrojtolitan fat markets. 
Now we have live-stock marts in almost etert district; and the 
stock, with a few isolated exceptions, go through the hands of 
salesmen, who make a very nice thing of it from one end of the 
year to the other. That, however, is their luck ; for it seems that, 
owing to the change that rural aflairs have taken, there is no 
other way of disposing of the greater ]»ro])orlion of fat stock in 
this country. On the whole, it can scarcely be said that the 
farmers have much reason to regret tin* <-hange ; but keeping in 
view the retail prices, under which many consumers have 
groaned during the last few years, it is not surprising that that 
very large and growing class should complain. 

There has been, as everybody knows, a great in<-rease in the 
British population during the last thirty years; but the en- 
hanced demand for butcher’s mecit is not nearly gauged by that in- 
crease. There are, perhaps, three |N‘rsons eating animal food now- 
adays for two thirty years ago ; such is the change in our mode 
of living, which is especially great in the rural districts. It 
is possible that, as some wise people assert, the British public 
cunsume more butcher’s meat ttian is really conducive to their 
hralth. Be that as it may, there is no likelihood of a sensible 
falling off in the demand for that sort of footl. On the contrary^ 
there is every prospect of an increcase, perhaps even in a greater 
ratio than that in which the population advances. 'I’hen the 
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foreign producers cannot compete advantageously with the British 
feeders. These and other facts make the production of beef and 
mutton the British and Irish farmers’ sheet-anchor. Some dead 
meat was received from abroad before 1842, but the introduction 
of foreign live animals into the United Kingdom dates from that 
year. For the first ten years the increase ol foreign stock landed 
in Britain was slow ; indeed very little progress was made until 
1864, when more were imported for a tew years. Again, from 
1868 till 1874 there was very little increase. In 1875 the 
numbers of toreign stock landed in the United Kingdom were 
swollen considerably, and are largei th.in in any previous year, 
notwithstanding the complaints raised in certain quarters that 
present restrictions are iiiinous to t’.ie foreign trade. By the 
way, the importation of poik, bacon, an.' hams, i* now, and has 
for some >ears been, on a inneh larger sfab than it was less 
than twenty }ears ago. Tlu billowing statistics (p. 8) show the 
progless that the importation ol cattle, ahi-ep, and pigs has made, 
and al.io the imrease in the salt beel and pork, with the bacon 
and hams, recei\<’d from abroad. 

The immense increase in the quantity of bacon and hams im- 
ported w II Inn the last thiee or lour years raises the foreign per- 
centage of lood now consumed in this country higher than 1 have 
hitherto seen it estimated. From calculations which 1 have en- 
deavoured to mak<‘ 1 find that, including the bacon and hams, the 
foreign stuffs would amount to nearly 14 per cent, of the meat 
consumed in the United Kingdom. Excluding the bacon and 
ham, however, and reckoning only what comes in the form of 
live cattle, sheep, and pigs, and under the description of “beef” 
and “ pork,” 1 have made the foreign proportion about 6^ per 
cent. Of course, in the absence of thoroughly reliable statistics 
as to the number of cattle, sheep, and pigs killed in this country 
annually, as well as their weights, my estimates must be re- 
garded only as an approximation to the actual quantity of meat 
furnished yearly by British and Irish feeders. I csilculated that 
one-fourth of the cattle returned in the United Kingdom were 
killed annually, which would give 2,531,201 animals, and esti- 
mating their average weight at 6 cwt. 1 qr. each, we have 
15,820,006 cwts. of beef. Of the 33,414,297 sheep returned in 
the United Kingdom, 1 reckon that 5-12ths were only once 
enumerated, or, in other words, went annually to the knife. 
Assuming that the average carcass is 70 lbs., the 5-12ths of the 
total number of sheep give us 8,701,451 cwt. of mutton. Sup- 
posing that as many pigs as are returned are killed annually, 
and calculating the average weight at 10 stone, we have 
4,348,941 cwt. of pork. This makes a total of 28,870,398 cwt. 
of butcher’s meat annually supplied by our home herds and flocks. 
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The 263,698 bnlis, cows, oxen, and calves, which came from 
foreign countries in 1875, were supposed to weigh 4^ cwt. each, 
which gave 1,186,641 cwt. in meat. The 977,863 sheep were 
calculated at 13 lbs. per quarter, which represented 454,007 cwt. 
Then, from 71,928 live pigs, as many cwt. were relied on. 
Thus we had 1,712,576 cwt. of meat from abroad in the form 
of live cattle, sheep, and pigs in 1875, which amounts to nearly 
6 per cent, of the food consumed, excluding ham, bacon, TOrk, 
and cured beef. The latter, or dead meat, represent about 8 per 
cent, of the total consumption. 

No allowance was made for the number of calves dropped in 
early spring, and fed off as veal, before the enumeration takes 
place ; nor wc're the lambs which arc turned into the fat market 
before the 25th of June taken into account. No deduction, how- 
ever, was made for loss of beet or mutton by disease and death ; 
but the lamb and veal would, roughly speaking, meet any 
deficiency of this sort. Of course, man^ pigs live longer than 
twelve months ; but there are also a large number killed under 
eight months which have never been enumerated, so that I am 
inclined to think that the whole numln'r returned does not repre- 
sent the actual head of pigs annually slaughtered. The average 
weight of 10 imperial stone, however, may be rather high. It 
was assumed also that all the foreign cattle were for slaughter. 
That is not quite the case ; but the number of them enumerated 
in the British returns is infinitesimal. 

The total of 33,697,783 cwt. of beef, mutton, pork, hams, 
and bacon represented as consumed annually in the United 
Kingdom, amounts to about 114 lbs. to each man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom — that is, estimating the population 
at 33,000,000, If the quantities of poultry, of fish, of game, and 
rabbits annually eaten are taken into consideration, in addition 
to the above, it will be seen that in a large degree we are an 
animal-food consuming community. 

In order to obtain the opinions and experience of leading prac- 
tical men throughout the United Kingdom on a subject of such 
vast importance, 1 issued, with the editor’s approval, a series of 
queries to gentlemim resident in various parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. I’he queries were addressed to,‘ and replies 
solicited from, gentlemen who were known to have had extensive 
experience, and whose opinions on such matters generally com- 
mand respect and often also approval. From more than one- 
half the number applied to no replies have been received, which 
is perhaps not surprising, considering the difficulty of giving 
comprehensive and definite answers to such questions, and the 
well-known disinclination of many of the best practical farmers 
to put their views on paper. The questions were framed with a 
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VIAW to elicit information concerning the extended t)reeding and 
rearing of live-stock ; on the farming circumstances under which 
horse-breeding would pay ; on the circumstances which render 
sheep more profitable than cattle, and vice versd ,* on the circum- 
stances in which buying of store-stock to fatten is preferable to 
breeding a portion, or the whole, of the supply ; and on the 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep which are best suited for 
the different districts, as also for the country generally. 

Nearly 100 replies have been received, most of which contain 
matter worth recording in this ‘Journal.’ To the gentlemen 
who kindly made these contributions — many of them evidently 
at considerable trouble, and occasionally, no doubt, inconve- 
nience — I feel indebted, and so must the readers of the Report. 
A perusal of the replies will show a wonderful degree of unanimity 
on the various points under consideration. The difference of 
opinion being so trifling, one might infer that the business of the 
production of beef and mutton is well understood in this country. 
The knowledge and the practice, however, of the gentlemen 
whose names will be found in the Report are, 1 fear, above 
average. It may fairly be assumed that a large proportion of 
British and Irish farmers, either from y outh or other causes, are 
not so well informed on the various farming condition^ which 
favour the production of a particular kind of stock. Hence it 
comes, that while the replies cannot fail to prove interesting 
reading to even the more experiented agriculturists, they will be 
especially instructive and useful to many, whose opj)ortunities of 
acquiring sound practical information have hitherto been limited. 

it would have been very desirable, no doubt, to have had the 
various views and experiences supported by the publication of a 
few carefully kept farm accounts — to have demonstrated, by 
annual balance-sheets, which kind (d stoc k was most profitable. 
This, however, I have been unable to obtain. I could have got 
a few, but not the more rejiresentative ones ; and so 1 gave up 
the idea, preferring to want one item, important as it was, rather 
than run the risk of misleading. Though 1 promised that names 
and addresses would be suppressed in connection with the 
accounts, the following quotation from a letter, received from 
one of the most talented and accomplished farmers in Britain, 
to whom 1 applied, will indicate tlu* difficulties with which 1 
had to contend ; — “ Why should it b<* thought warrantable to use 
a liberty with men engaged in the business of farming, that 
iyould be treated as an impertinence or outrage in all other cases? 
Farmers have long been honourably distinguish^ for the frank- 
ness and willingness with which they have given to other fanners 
the benefit of their professional knowledge and experience. This 
frankness has not unfrequcntly Wen grossly abused, and it is 
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this very habit of theirs which has betrayed you and others into 
the expectation that some of them will be found willing to 
disclose their whole business transactions for the benefit of the 
public.” It is not very evident wherein this frankness has been 
abused but I shall not discuss a matter of that kind, and now 
append the replies, which are as nearly as possible in the words 
of the writers. It should be explained that tlir somewhat dis- 
jointed form in which most of the reports read is due to the 
fact of their having been replies to a series of ten queries. I 
need not here print the queries, as the general drift of them may 
be inferred from the nature of the appended replies. 


1. lIOLSiNailAM-THORPK, ISollWIOU. 

This Is essentially a coi n-grow m<j- cli^tncl, s< little grass laud that 
to mr a larce uuiuber hors(‘s or Cvaltle iiuj^osbiblo, Tiie climate is too 
i\ry for •^♦‘coi'nl yivn’s ‘-eeds, but the growth of hjiobun is c*xtcnding, and that 
onablts ijiruicrs to koop more shoe]). Indeed, atlempts are continually lieing 
iniide by occujaers ol stiil arable lands, an«l cl]^o by farmers with no permanent 
pasture or sheep-walk, to keep a ilock id <.wes, but 1 notice that an excep- 
tionally dry suuniier or cold spring, a v(‘ry long winter, the failure of a 
root-crop, or ilie pievalcnce ol foot-and-mouth disease among sheep, will often 
cause thew' Ainuero U» r<*vert to their oKl system of buying-iu sheep or lambs 
to consume their ckuer, turni|>s, &c. 

No ilouht a few more rattle are reared. Almost every small farmer who 
keeps a cow biiiigs up hrr calf, and in some instances calves an* sent from 
the dairy districts and weaned on a little milk, with linseed and other sub- 
stitutes. But it is found mure profitable to buy some young growing stock, 
which mostly come from Ireland. 

The sheep b<‘st suited to the district are half-breds, a cross between a good 
Black-faced or Down ewe and a Loiig-woolled ram. This is the class of lamb 
mostly produced in Norfolk ; but several Oxford Downs and half-bred flocks 
are kept, and ]>robably are extending in consequence of the diflBculty and cost 
of procuring good Down ewi's for renewing the flock. 

1 consider that a man to successfully breed nags should really understand 
horses. Few men do, although it is a common delusion to fancy yourself a 
good judge of horse-flesh. It is much easier to breed a decent cart-horse ; and 
many more are reared in Norfolk, and of a better class, thau was common a 
few years ago. Still, unless a fanner has some rough pastures or low marshes 
to stow his colts in summer, rearing a quantity of cart-horses is attended 
with much difticulty. 

A good, but not tou Jively bred Shorthorn, is the bullock most preferred by 
the Norfolk grazier ; but the Improved Red-polled Norfolks make useful 
dairy cows, and they gia/.e fairly well at two and tiiree years old. 

One great drawback to extend the quantity of stock in Norfolk is the 
constant presence of contagious diseases. As we import nineteen-twentieths 
of the cattle we feed, and they come from all parts of the United Kingdom, if 
there is any infectious disorder in any j>art of these islands k is sure to find 
its way to Norfolk. The ravages of plcuro-pncumonia are more extensive 
than in any other district, and the county has hardly been entirely clear of 
foot-and-month disease since the removal of the Cattle Plague restrictions, 
which kept Norfolk free from that scourge for upwards of two years, 

Clare Sewell Bead. 
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2. Edington Mains, Chirnside, N.B. 


Instead of a categorical reply to your quostioiis, I think it bettor to olfer 
some remarks which will have a general re/’erenco to the matter cnibraceii l>v 
them. Perhaps 1 cannot do this more efl’ectii’ely than by uarratiiyj sumo of 
thti changes in cattle-husban(hy that have taken ]>Iace in Berwickshire within 
my own recollection. Sixty ynirs ai^o every arable rarni, with trifling excep- 
tions, had its annual bare fallow-break ; and the growing of turnips was 
confined to the naturally dry soils. Even on these, tins crop was still further 
restricted by the want of any extraneous supply of manure. At that time 
the number of cattle bred and reared in the county was very much larger than 
it is now. For tlie most part, these cattle left tiie district as two-year-olds; 
part of them direct to the butcher-market, but a large j)orLion ot them to be 
fattened ofi‘ in the rich jmstures of the midland counties of England. Many 
of them were very fine cattle. 1 know that my father sometimes turned out 
a lot of two- year-old steers that averageii 70 stone, imiR^rial, each. However, 
the coimty, as a wholi‘, then reared more cattle than it could fatten. The 
introduction of bone-inanure, soon followed by tile-draining, has wrought a 
complete revolution in our husbandry. Bare fallow has all but disappeared, 
and a fifth part, at least, of the whole arable land is annually under turnips. 
Not only so, but the weight oi the root-crop per acre is now very much 
greater than formerly. Still further, the cattle were tlieii fed on turnips and 
straw only. Now the use of linsced-cakes and other extraneous fet'ding-stufls 
is universal. As the result of these ehani/es this county now annually sends 
to market at least tour times more cattle and three times more sheep than it 
did sixty years ago; and it sends them direct to the fat market. With the 
aid of Its Lammermuir grazings, the county still mure than supplies its own 
requirements in sheep; but as regards cattle, 1 suppose that at least five- 
sixths of its annual cast are bred and ]>artly reared elsewluTe. Our farms 
now produce winter food for a much larger numlx.*r of cattle than our pastures 
can keep in summer. Happily for all concerned, these conditions are exactly 
reversed in the districts Irorii winch our supplies of ytaing cattle are chiefly 
drawn. In ordinary seasons, during August and Septeml)er, when our lasturca 
are parched and bare, and we are at our wiis-eiid to know how to kcej> our 
stock from falling off, one has but to visit the dab s in tlie north-west of Eng- 
land to find the ])astures and edibles full ol luxuriant grass and tliriving cattle, 
with an all but total absence of corn and turnips. A few weeks later in the 
autumn the Dalesmen are glad to disi^ose ol their surplus cattle to the 
amble farmers of Twee<l8ide and Lothian, who tlien need them to consume 
their turnips. Climate l>eing a condition beyond human control, these parties 
do well each to pursue the system best adapted to their re8i>cctive circum- 
stances. Another all-important element in determining the <iuestion whether 
the turnip-growers of the eastern counties sliould breed their own cattle or 
buy them in as stores, is the rent of land. 'J’his is so much greater per acre in 
the case of the lertile arable lands of the eastern counties than in that of the 
rough pasture lands of the north of England, that an increase in the market- 
value oi a store bullock tliat would leave a good profit in the latter districtSi 
might leave no margin at all in the iormer. As a matter of fact, the farmers 
of our best tiirnii>-growing districts liave, for the \mt thirty-five years or 
thereaUmts, found it more profitable to buy young cattle than to breed them. 


A^iis fact became apparent, they ceased to breed on the same scale as they 
hJRirarmerly done. As practical men of business, they changed their system 
to meet altered conditions ; and of course will do so again in whatever diree* 
tioii and to whatever extent the element of profit guides them. The weakest 

S >int in our present system is in the quality of our bought-in cattle. A very 
rge proportion of them are nf a mongrel and interior breed, and a still larger 
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portion have sustained irremediable damage from piuohing and starving 
during their first winter. Could we get the ear of the briers, our con- 
stant counsel to them would be, “ use ^tter bulls,’' and ^ be kinder to your 
yearlings.” 

Very important changes in the sheei^husbandry of i^erwickshire have also 
taken place in my day. Forty-five years ago every lowland farm had its 
flock ol Leicester ewes ; and now, with the t*xception of a very few kept for 
ram-breeding, there is not such a thing. Alx)Ut the time referred tou a cross- 
breed betwixt Cheviot ewe and Leicester ram Was universally substituted for 
the pure Leicester. This change was duo in part, and jxirticularly when it 
was first adopted, to th(* fact that ewes of tl'is cross were found to be hardier 
and more prolific than Iwoiccsters ; but fror i the first it was due in part, and 
always the moie so as years ])asscd, to a change in the taste <rf our best 
customers — the miners and nu'chanics of the north of England* At the 
earlier period named, the largest and faiths' mutton pleased them best; 
whereas now the article tliat is in demand is a carcase weighing abemt 20 lbs. 
per quarter, and with a larg( preixaiderance or lean flesh. For several years, 
sheep of th(‘ first cross bctwixc Leicester and Cheviot, or Leicester and Black- 
faced, have been worth Li. per lb. more than those with two or three crosses 
of Leicester bh»od, and a consequent larger propr^riion of fat meat Farmers, 
l^ke other traders, have to consult th(' taste ui their customers ; and hence 
their piacticf* in shee|)-breeding is not altogether left to their own choice. 
In southern England, the mutton of Downs and their crosses obtains a similar 
irrcforence to that ol the larger and latter iong-woolled kinds. The most 
inuxrrtaiit eh mire, ho\N ever, has been in the earlier age at which nearly the 
whole of the sheep bred in this county are now sent to market. Formerly 
they were either dis|>osed of in autumn, when about 18 months old, to be 
fattened in England, or krpt on until two years old, and sold fat after a 
second winter’s feeding on turnqis. Since the practice of slicing turnips for 
the hogg(*ts, and of giving cake or giain along with roots, was ailoiited, they 
have gone to market at fiom 12 to 15 months old. 

Like most Berwickshire fanners, 1 have alwa}8 tried to breed as many cart- 
horses as would inainUiiii my own stud in efliciency ; but 1 am sorry to say 
that 1 find it incioasingly difficult to accomplisli this, although the great 
rise in the price of horses makes it more than ever desirable to do so. The 
difficulty arises from the want of good stallions. Of recent years there has 
been a great falling off botli in the number and quality of the stallions that 
travel for hire in this county. The temptation to o\er-tax the procreative 
power of such animals in the attempt to secure a largo revenue from them 
is so great, that, as a rule, a very largo proportion of the marcs served by 
them are unlruitlul. Besides tlic direct loss of money in the fees j)aid forsuen 
useless services, the disatipoiutnient is so vexations, tliat many farmers have 
given up the attempt at horse-breeding altogether. The effectual remedy for 
this evil would be for a score or so ot farmers in every neighbourhood to club 
together and keep a stallion for their own exclusive use. Until some step of 
this kind is taken, we shall fail to breed horses enough to supply our own 
wants, or to have them of the best quality. These remarks, however, have 
reference only to the breeding of horses for home-supply. There are other 
considerations, altogether, that deter men from going into horse-breeding as a 
regular source of farm revenue. In order to send to market an annual cast 
of 4-year-olds, you must have the same number of brood-mares, yearlings, 
2-year-olds, and 3-year-olds, on hand the year round ; each of them, on the 
average, consuming as much food, requiring more accommodation and attend- 
ance, and involving far greater risk, than tne same number of bullocks, or w 
equivalent number of sheep. As a rule, the occupiers of good arable land will 
always prefer the quick and safe returns from sheep and cattle, to the longer 
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keep, greater risks, and far greater labour, anxiety, and skill, r^uii^ite for 
successful horse-breeding. Such, at least, is the opinion of 

John Wilson. 


3. Tiptrke Hall, Essex. 

The question whether wc sluMild breed or inirchase our live-stock is dependent 
on a variety of conditions, such as : — proper knowledge of live-stock manage- 
ment; the quality of the soil, and description of its productions; the climate ; 
and shelter. In Essex and in Suffolk it is a common practice for a farmer 
to breed sufficient colts to keep up the necessary horse-power. Pigs are also 
veiy generally bred on the larrns in some districts. Sheep are bred to sell as 
lean stock. In this case the land l)ecouies less capable of prcxlucing abundant 
corn-crops, unless much cake or imported food and manures are used. 

My own praclice is to breed my slieep; crossing Hampshire Down or 
Suffolk Down ewes (with dark faces), and a Cotswold or Lincoln well-bred 
ram — the latter 1 prefer. The lambs thus bred are well fed from their early 
age, the ewes also always having rape-cake. By kee])ing tlie lambs in a 
growing and fattening condition they arc usually sold fat at 12 mouths old 
at prices varying from OOs. to 73«. eacli, according to mark(‘t-pricc. 1 con- 
sider that fat stock makes fat crops; lean stock, lean crops. 

My experience is that animals bred on a farm thrive better than when 
imported. Lean animals cannot, for some stand good higli feeding. 

They are also more subject to disease and loss than those hrcnl on the fann, 
and well fed and cared for from their youth. 1 never could do well witlj 
purchased sheep. Of course, when wc purchase, the prices may be very chea]) 
or very dear, according to weather and sup])ly of natural food. 

I never breed from crosses, but have pure blood im each side. My ewes 
are kept for several years, and then fattened under cover in sheds. Although 
I have only 6 acres of natural ])asturc, 1 generally k(*ei) alx)Ut 80 ewes, ami 
get 120 lambs on this farm of 175 acres, landlords’ measure. Both our sheep 
and lambs arc always folded within iron hurdles on wh(*els, the ewes following 
the lambs. The fold is removed every twelve hours. A variety of IocmI is 
prepared and carried to the sheep and lambs daily, in addition to that on 
which the fold is made. Thus the land and the slieei) are both in fattening 
condition. 

About three weeks or a month before ])artiirition the ewes liave a run in a 
small pisture, but are enclosed in yard and shed at night when cold. 

In breeding stock, as in every other business, the diffenmee between good 
and bad management regulates the profit or loss. 1 used, before tlie cattle- 
plague, to wean, rear, and I’atten 30 calves annually, buying them from the 
breeders at about 3 weeks old. Now I purchase tlicm from i'aruKjrs at 0 
to 12 months old. In my case breeding, fattening, and corn-growing, go on 
concurrently. 

I do not pay fancy prices for stock. I am a groat beliovcir in the advantages 
of good and suitable food, and under cover-shelter during the six cohl months, 
with long nights and short days. 1 do not consider much area of jKjrmanent 
pasture necessary for breeding stock, provided we so intermix our various 
feediii^st4|||» artificial green and root-crops, as to suit the growtij and 
conditHl^ of the animals. We should endeavour to imitate nature, which, in 
good pemcktoent pastures, supplies a great variety of plants, having different 
and peculiar properties, and j^riods of ripening. In fact, good grass hay illus- 
trates practically my meaning: for it is an admirable admixture, and accept- 
able to live-stock. We can imitate this, to a great extent, by varieties of other 
foodL 
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As regards sheep, 1 get by the white-faced and long-woolled Lincoln or 
Cots wold ram, and the dark-faced short- woolled ewes, a lamb with shaded- 
lacc, giving both wool, and lean and fat meat. White-faced mutton is not liked 
by our butchers. I have a most decided objection to exposing hairy animals 
during the inclement months ; they should always have access to comfortable 
shelter. Even with sheep, shelter during very severe weather is desirable. I 
find that our old, worn-out, scraggy ewes fatten well in covered and enclosed 
sheds with, paved floors, their food being mixed to<l prepared. ; 

I have no experience in horsc‘-broeding, but, from observation, 1 tonsider 
that their very activity renders them more liable to accident than cattle. 

But the same principles of proper fiKid and shelter apply to them as to cattle, 
Brc diug-ewes require a great variety of suitalile food to form their progeny 
before parturition, and a certain amount of liberty for exercise is advantageous 
to them, as well as to cows and mares. 

Building up an animal is like hiulding a house ; tli^^re must be a variety 
of materials — sucli as a good pasture furnishes. Parentage le.is much to do 
with profit. It is a great mistake to hn,ed from inferior j>areiit8 to save a few 
shillings — especially on tlio male .si(h»; 1 have seen too much false economy in 
this respect. 

J. J. Mechi. 


4. Wallstown Castlk, Shanbali.ymore, Mallow, Ireland. 

I think bte<'<Ung <'f horses, cattle, and sheep might bi‘ extended with 
advantage. 

On purely tillage farms, or when* a regular rotation of cropping is carried 
out, or where from cireunistances a fixed minimum number of horses are 
engaged to do the requisite vvork,l)re(*ding-mares,as a matter of course, cannot 
do the constant work of geldings or barren marcs. Where breeding is to be 
carried out, an extra niunlKjr of horses must therefore bii kept. On farms 
where a largo portion is under grass tlie busy times will only occur at seasons 
when the l)reeding-inares can be spared, l^y having an extra strength of 
horse-power the crop.s are to l)c got in quickly in spring, and l)efore the mares 
foal. The summer-work can then be got through by the other horses on 
the farm. As a regular course of croj)ping, as a rule, is not carried out in 
Ireland, the small farmers could with advantage put one of their mares to 
breed. 

When the greater j)art of the farm is under the plough, and when the 
dairy would not be profitable, or where the pasturage is sufficiently rich td 
fatten the cattle grazed thereon, I consider it more economical to buy store 
stock than to breed them. In all other cases I would be in favour of home- 
breeding. 

As to sheep, when the pasture is well adapted for fattening, or when, as in 
the case of purely iillagt' farms, or on clay farms, and land liable to be winter- 
flooded, buying stores would be more advantageous than breeding. 

I have never known breeding horses on a large scale to be profitable, nor, 
indeed, the keeping of breeding mares for breeding purjioses alone ; but a mare, 
or two or three in pro^wtion to the size of the farm, taking a turn at the 
plough, and carting in the busy season, is very profitable. Good mares 
of this class often bring in from 40i. to 80i. for three-year-olds off the ^rass. 
If breeding is to be adopted on a large scale it would necessitate considerable 
outlay in the way of paddocks and stabling. A large number of colts kept 
together would, in their iVolics, cut up and destroy the i>astures. Not can 
they be driven together and housed with the same safety as cattle. Hacks 
and agricultural horses arc in proportionately far better demand now than 
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hunters and racers. Except on a small scale, cattle- and sheep-breeding are 
preferable to horse-breeding. 

I have known several farmers from time to time give up horse-breeding on 
a large scale as unprofitable. 

I have known some go largely into horse-breeding, but they all returned 
again to cattle- and sheep-brooding. Several farmers of my acquaintance 
have changed from extensive cattle-breeding to sheep-breeding, and vice 
verm ; but as soil and situation are the governing ix)ints in this consideration, 
it is plain that as sheep naturally delight in the high and dry lands, and the 
cow in the plains, any great deviation from this natural order of things will 
ultimately entail loss on a fanner who j>ersists in carrying it on. 

There has been a class of mare in Ireland from time immemorial which may 
be called half-bred, still she is nothing like what you could prcnluce between 
a Clydesdale or Suffolk mare jmd a race-horse ; in that case the strain would 
be too great, and you would be sure to obtain no symmetry ; but the Irish 
mare proper is stout without much hair on the fetlocks, with good ribs, 
shoulders a good deal slant(*d, and a sweet, though not small head. This 
class of mare is equal to alKUit a ton or 25 cwi. on all the highways, and can 
trot with ease atout (i miles an hour, returning with the em])ty cart. She is 
found the most valuabh* in Ireland for general ])ur]>os(‘s. Put to a racer, she 
breeds a capital hunttn- ; to a Clydesilalc or Suffolk, she tlirows a valuable heavy 
cart-horse ; or to a stallion of her o\mi class, she ])rodiicus a useful animal, quite 
saleable, but not so likely to fetch as high a price as il crossid with such liorses 
as above mentioned. In cattle the cro.^s with tln‘ Sliorthom lias no equal. 
In sheep the Border- Leicester and Shropshire Down are the favourites. In 
Tipperary, the Lincoln cross is much esteemed. There arc also some g(K)il 
flocks of English Leicesters, and Roscommon or Irisli sheep; still the Border- 
lueicester is most common, and next to that the Shro])shirc Down. The 
former prevails in North Cork and the latter in South (Jork. A cross between 
both produces a very profitable animal. 

Jamks Btbits* 


5. Warlaby, Northallerton. 

Referring to your questions generally, I slioiilcl say that so very much 
deiiends on situation, climate, and nature of soil on a farm, that it wouhl Ixj 
impossible to lay down any rule for a district like mine, where there may bo 
found as fine grazing-land as in any imrt of England, as well as a large portion 
of inferior and bad clays. 

Sixty to seventy years ago (taking an area of 15 to 20 miles round) this 
district was the nursery, in which were bred those herds of Shorthorns whoso 
descendants have since obtained such a world-wide reputation ; but as one 
well-known breeder died oflf after another, these herds were disjxsrsed, and now 
not a breeder remains where there were ten before. 

'i’he cause of this change may, I think, be found in the fact that c<^mpara- 
tively few farmers at the present day care about breeding the stock for their 
farms, and thus the best land is all used for fattening ; the inducements to 
feed cattle, oiriug to the high price of beef ; the ready means of obtaining a 
supply of cattle for feeding; and the comparatively small risk of loss from 
as compared with that from breeding. 

iT^rly the whole of this district is grazed by Irish cattle, in which a 
wonderful improvement has taken place during the last twenty years, through 
the introduction of Shorthorns into Ireland from the very district which is 
now t^ing back immense supplies of Irish-bred cattle for the purpose of 
feeding. 
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Woilfld it pay the farmer better to breed his own ? lam strongly of opinion 
that it woula, and whenever opportunity occurs I endeavour to impress that 
opinion upon my neighbours. On the poorer land, which is generally in small 
farms, breeding and rearing cattle are carried on ; and considering the high price 
of butter and store stock, which this class of farmer has to dispose of, I should 
say that it is far more proGtable than grazing. It is among this class of 
farmers of poor land that many half-bim horses are bred, perhaps in some 
measure for the reason that they can be raised at a cheap rate, whilst they 
will not pay for grazing on good land. T cannot think that there are fewer 
horses bred at the present day than former iv, but it is very possible that 
horse-breeding, which for many years was bai’elv remunerative, owing to the 
low price fixed by Government for the supply required by them, has not 
increased in proportion to the demand, for I should think twenty men drive a 
horse now where one did formerly. As to ‘‘'hr tp, many farmers of the best 
land do not like them amoiij; fattening stock od their feeding-land, so they 
prefer to bn 3 ’'-ui their slocks of grazing-sheep as tlicy may require them either 
ior grass, clciver, or roots. Others, aj;aia, ou a wo'sc class of land breed sheep 
and run them with their store stock. IJndoubteti'y, breeding has paid best of 
late years ; wool and mutton having been at such remunerative prices, whilst 
p^iaziers have had to pay dearly lor their lean Mock, and run the risk of 
fiuctuating market^. 

Thos. C. Booth. 


6. Tillyfouu, Aberdeen. 

In some cases British farmers could breed more cattle and sheep than at 
present; but in other cases they could not do so with proGt. An expensive 
stock of breeding cattle is invariably a great risk* Some men are very for- 
tunate with bieeding-stock, and others are not, and the latter generally breed 
to a loss, or, at any rate, to no proGt. If a farmer has the misfortune to rent 
land which is not healthy for a breeding or young stock, or if he cannot give 
pretty close personal attention to them, or docs not know much about stock, 
he is safer to buy stores to consume the root and straw-crops than to breed 
for himselfl 

I do not breed horses or sheep, so I cannot give a very reliable oomparison ; 
but in Aberdeenshire generally, cattle are the most proGtable to graze and 
feed, especially on our best land. The poorer land ought to be grazed with 
either small Black-polled or West Highland cattle, or with sheep. 1 have not 
known of any fanner, who formerly bred sheep extensively, now rearing cattle 
instead ; but some farmers of my acquaintance have, since the Rinderpest in 
1865-6, kept a mixed stock of sheep and cattle. I have done so myself, and 
to a proGt. I highly approve of such a stock wherti the farm is composed 
partly of good land, and partly of inferior. 

I believe that for conuuercial purposes the polled Aberdeen and the cross- 
breds are the best, and arc the only real rent-paying kinds of cattle in this county, 
and that Blackfaced sheep are best suited to our cold wet climate. It is a 
mistaken notion that we cannot make our black cattle prime fat^t two years 
old. I have six-quarter-olds just now quite fit for the butcher. 

William MoCombib. 


7. Bicall Hall, York. 

When the land is well managed, the arable soils thoroughly drained and 
highly cultivated ; when farmyard- manure is supplemented by artiGcials, and 
foreign food freely used ; and when the grass land is not treated as though it 
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was capable of supporting itself ; in such cases I do not think a mnch, if any, 
heavier stock could be kept than is now found. But inasmuch os there are 
still many and frequent exceptions to such management, I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in too many cases, British farmers could, with profit to them- 
selves, breed more horses, cattle, and sheep than they do. 

Farms that are near large towns, when much of the work is on the road 
and has to be done in shafts, or when the work during the spring and early 
summer is very severe, are not well suited fur horse breeding. Again, when 
there is a deficiency of grass, and the mare and foal must be kept entirely on 
cut food — though this latter diflRculty may be overcome, — when the farm is 
extensive and the buildings central, so that much time must be lost in bringing 
home the mares at midday to suckle, breeding cannot be satisfactory ; but 
even under such adverse circumstances it is possible that it would answer to 
have two or three mares, and so breed enough to replenish the homo force ; 
whereas, under ordinary condiiions, there is no branch of a former’s business 
that is likely to j)ay better than careful breeding ol a good sort of agricultural 
and dray-horse. I’here is gne fatal objection to breeding, and that is when the 
conditions, either natural, artificial, prevcntible or non-preventible, preclude 
the regular supply of abundant wholesome suitable food. Thus, uudrained 
grass will not piCKluce iood caj^able of making good bone and muscle; while 
there are other iintavourable influences, such as the propinquity of chemical 
works, which at certain times cause a dej)Osit of noxious matter on the 
grass. The latter is, of course, a very exceptional case. 1 allude to it from 
having seen its deleterious efiects. Under ordinary conditions, not only 
can breeding be pursued with profit, but the work of the farm need not l)e 
materially interfered with cm account of it. 1 hold a strong opinion that it is 
practicable and profitable to commence breeding when the filly is two years eilel. 
So for fn)m grow’th VKjing checked, as is sometimes urged, I find that, with 
good feeding, size is increased. I'he filly, after being served, sliould be bitted 
and lightly worked during the summer. After foaling she must be turntnl 
away, with her foal, for a summer’s run, and aftcrwaids come regularly into 
worL 

When the soil is unsuitable to breeding cattle, as on land liable to red- 
water, on weak undrained pastures, or on moory land deficient in the requisite 
mineral elements, it is advisable to purchase strong stores having superior 
power to resist adverse conditions ; and so buying in such cases is preferable 
to breeding, as a rule, and of course such a reply must be considjjred as very 
general. Well-drained clay land is more suitable for growing young stock, 
])rovided we have facilities for dry lair, than light weak soils, and this ueoiuse 
the natural food 8upi)lies all the necessaries for healthy development. It is 
true that much of this can be supplied artificially, and thus, by a judicious 
use of foreign materials, excellent results are obtained; but good natural 
produce is the most liealthy and economical. 

The inability to keep a breeding flock of sheep in a healthy condition 
makes purchasing store sheep advisable. There are iarms wliich are unsuitable 
for breeding— strong land, for example. Again, tliere are farms on which the 
proportion of winter-food greatly prwominates, and where it is difficult, if nbt 
impossible, to produce a regular succession of spring and summer food, which 
is essential to success. Considerable variety of food is necessary for healthy 
life in a yiping state ; all these are reasons for or against a breeding flock. 
Thatt are circumstances outside the farm which materially afiect the question, 
vujWthe proportion between demand and supply. A few years since sheep 
could often be bought cheaper than they could be bred— a condition of things 
that has not been met with recently or is likely soon to recur. 

In my experience, which is only limited, 1 am not aware of any dreumstanoes 
existing which would render the exclusive breeding of horses profitable. 1 
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have always foniid that inasmuch as a farmer’s prospects are influenced by so 
many circumstances, it is not wise to put all the eggs into one basket^ but to 
distribute them as much as possible* Farther, it is well known that horses 
are the worst grazers. A farmer who is entirely stocked with cattle of this kind 
would, unless very liberal returns were made, find the quality of his gra^ 
deteriorate. In most instances the cattle and sheep should form the predomi- 
nating stock, and the horses be kept as a hobby — ^three or four brood-^mares* 
A really good dam often brings in a small fortune to the owner, and when 
there is the chance of using a good horse, it is quite a profitable business on a 
small scale ; but it is a great nuisance to have a quantity of young horses 
gnawing the heart out of the pasture, when catile would grow to more advan- 
tage and improve the land. 

On real turnip-soils, where little or no permanent grass occurs, and when a 
heavy expense attends the leading of roots, i hold a strong opinion that sheep 
are the most profitable stock. On stronger IjlikI, and where grass is more 
abundant, cattle will frequently pay more money than Aeep, 

In this district of Yorkshire I consider that the Lincolnshire breed of cart- 
horses answer remarkably well, also ilie Olydesdah- , but 1 prefer the first named. 
Yorkshiie-bred Shorthorns are iiuiversal, the tamers using a pedigree bull. 
'I'he cross betwe(‘n the Lincoln and Leicestor sheep answer well. For the 
rnihnl Jvingdom 1 believe Shorthoi n cattle and Shropshire sheep are the most 
suitable. 

John Coleman. 


8. West Drums, Forfarshire, N.B. 

The question of breeding more stock deixjnds on the prices at which horses, 
cattle, and sheep can be bought. The prcmnt very high rates show pretty 
clearly that we should breed more than wc do, where the circumstances are 
favourable for such practice; but of late years, in my opinion, the better 
class of English and Irish cattle, with which 1 have chiefly to do, have 
been bought at rates yielding a better return for keep than would have been 
obtained from a breeding-stock, with its many^hazards. As many horses, as 
a rule, should bo bred (unless in very unfavourable circumstances) as will supply 
the waste of the farm. 

Many farms are but ill adapted f<Hr the roaring of horses ; first, from the want 
of sufiiciesilt grass area and suitable fences. The harder nature of soils, espe- 
cially if mixed with pebbles, is often injurious to the feet of the young horse, 
causing contraction and other faults. Again, these farms are generally of a 
difficult character to work, and require a thoroughly-matured horse ; on such 
lands the three-year-old horse is unable for his turn, and is often spoiled. These 
circumstances form the chief inducements to purchase, rather than rear, on such 
farms. 

Land producing a goo<l quality of grass can generally lie turned to better 
account by placing well-bred two*yoar*old cattle upon it than by using it for 
breeding-stock purposes. Land producing inferior grass may be either us^ 
for breeding-stcok purposes, or for the keep of one-year-old cattle ; but^will 
require in either case to be supplemented by foeding-stuffs. 

A very large acreage of arable land, partly stocked with cattle and partly 
with sheep, is impiiSl before the breeding and feeding of sheep can be done 
U) advantage ; but on more limited areas sheep are often piirohased in sjpnng 
in advanced condition rather than lean, and kept for a few months as a flying 
stock ; and this is oft6n done to advantage on enclosed lands. 

There must be great adaptability of soil, fencing, &c., for the 
agricultural horses, hacks, hunters, &c., before it can be more profitable than 
the breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep. 
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There are undoubtedly some lands, even whole counties, that would seem, 
from the prevailing practice, to be better adapted for sheep tlwn cattle ; but, 
in my experience, more rent can be made out of land of fair qimlity from 
gntidng and feeding cattle than sheep. Ireland is not suitable, from its climate, 
to sheep-husbandry, but it is remarkably adapted to the production of cattle. 

A friend of mine, who farmed extensively in a neighbouring county and was 
an excellent manager of cattle-stock, but r^red very few, leased a farm in the 
south of Scotland some years ago, and continued his practice of cattle-manage- 
ment, which had been quite successful here; but experience has led him to 
draw more into sheepstock. The only reason he gives for it is, that cattle do 
not graze so satisfactorily with them as with us, and that for grazing purposes 
he prefers sheep. I have also known an extensive farmer in Forfarshire who 
abandoned sheep and took to cattle, on the plea that both stocks could not be 
managed to advantage. His acreage was about 800. 

For agricultural purposes the medium -sized Clydesdale horse is Iwst suited. 
Of cattle, well-bred Shorthorns or jKilled Angus, or good crosses with these 
breeds, are our most profitable sorts. Of sheep, the Border Leicester, or half- 
bred, for grazing and feeding purposes on arable lands, ranks first. In some 
parts the Shropshire Downs have been introduced with success. 

William Smith. 


9. Eibston Hall, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 

In this neighbourhood there is no doubt that many, indeed, the majority, of 
the farmers have given up breeding cattle, and now buy in Irish stock, wliicli 
they fatten. The usual practice is to buy lean cattle in October, winter 
them and sell fat from the pastures during the following summer. Bullocks 
are generally preferred, because geld cows and heifers very Ireipiently turn 
out to be in-calf. Of late years the quality of tliese bullocks has wonderfully 
improved, many of them being full ot Shorthorn blo(xl, and all of them crosses. 
They are hardy, and quick feeders, and suit the climate and quality of our 
grass land, which is scarcely good enough to ieed oil' big Shorthorn bullocks 
>\ithout the assistance of cake. In many cases the bullocks get nothing but 
straw and turnips during the winter, it being a common practice to puU about 
a third of the swede crop for them ; but of late years, since tho introduction 
of cotton-cake, they are often treated to a portion of cake in winter, and 
it is becoming more usual to see also the cake- troughs in the pastures, much 
to the advantage of the stock and the land. The farmer who has capital 
considers that he turns over his money quicker, and insures a speedier return 
by this system than by keeping on his farm a breeding-stock ; and I fear that 
some who are short of capital are accommodated by the dealers, who make a 
profit at both ends with the cattle, and, as 1 am informed, not unfrequentiy 
have a lien upon the stock while it is being fed by the farmer. 

At one time this class of stock sufiered seriously from pleuro-pneumoniai 
and 1 can remember two lots of cattle in different years nearly all falling 
victims. At present the stock is generally healthy, except from the epidemic 
of foot-and-mouth disease, which seems to give little anxiety to the grazier, 
unlap it attacks the beasts which aie nearly ready for the butchei^ about 
Aiqffst or September, when, as in the present year, they may be thrown back 
for finishing in winter. 

When 1 Took at the price of butter in the present day, and compare it with 
tlie same article twenty years ago, 1 am rather 8uri>rised that more attention 
is not paid to this branch of agriculture. In 1852, 1 was farming, and my 
butler ranged from 8d to is. M. per Ih. of 16 ozs. In 1865, when 1 gave up my 
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farm, the price ranged from Is. to Is. 8t2., and in May and June of last year 
the price has not b^n lower than Is., and is now Is. lOef. per lb. The diiii^ 
culty in breeding stock here is very much a question of labour. Farms are 
larger than they were, and farmers^ wives and daughters do not take the same 
personal interest in rearing stock which their preoecessors did twentv*five or 
thirty years ago. It is now most difiScult to get women to milk, and, indeed, 
it is not an easy task to get cither good shepherds or cowmen; and this fact 
alone has had much to do with the preference for buying in stock instead of 
rearing it upon the farm. Perhaps, also, the mcreied severity of foot-and- 
mouth disease as affecting pregnant or milkmg-cows may have had its in- 
fluence in leading farmers to prefer feeding bullfKiks. 

A considerable number of sheep are bred and fed off. It is a common 
custom to buy North-country ewt^s from tin border, to take one crop of 
lambs, and have the hoggots lat after clipping time. Some very good farmers^ 
buy older shecfi either about May or June foi tlieir clovers, or about Sep- 
tember for turnips. They are rather Itettei able lo stand bad weather on some 
of the stron^r land ; and tb< y gel ftt, and nre cleared off somewhat earlier in 
the spring tnau lambs, enabling thelauner to get u better tilth on his strong 
land, and so ensuie a crop of barley; as a jiortion of our land, although 
«TowinA tnwd crops of turnips, is aj)t to be sticlv> and dirty when trampled 
by sheep iii bad weather. 

The price of such lean sheep lias nearly doubled in the last twenty-five 
years. North-country lambs wen^ bought at St. Boswell’s Pair from 208. to 
258. each at that time, and lambs of similar quality this year are worth 2Z. 
each. Shearling vvelh(*rs have ristm in the same proiiortion. 

The very few horses whudi are bred in this neighbourhood are generally for 
agricultural purposes, and at the present price of beef and mutton few of our 
farmers would be tempted to run the risk of breeding carriage-horses and 
hunters. 

My own opinion would have been that our farmers might do better by 
breeding mom stock, and then feeding them high and getting them off as two- 
year-olds ; but most of our best practical men adopt the system which 1 have 
enileavourcHi to sketch. One of niy neighbours has just finished buying his 
autumn lot of Irish bullocks, which have averaged rather over 12/. each for 
nearly 70; another has liought about 90 at something like 9/. each. ITie 
bigger ones will get straw at night in the fold, turnips on grass in the day- 
time, and in the siiring some cake, and probably some more cake in early 
summer on the grass. A laige number of the smaller-sized lot will very 
likely have nothing but grass, unless the winter be severe, and then they will 
have straw brought to them in their pasture. 

John Dent Dent. 


10. Kercuesters, Kelso. 

Considering the high price of horses, cattle, and sheep, the British farmers 
^uld largely increase the breeding of all the above classes of stock. The 
increw might be at a much greater ratio if the tenant-farmer had more 
security for his capital than under present circumstances. 

On arable farms, where the land is high-rented, other kinds of stock give 
more return than horses. It is very difficult to get mares to breed, on account 
of the high feeding they receive and the fast pace at which they are driven in 
the border district. Small farmers, with grass land at a moderate rent, along 
with their personal care and superintendence, can rear horses with considerable 
profit. The more extensive farmers will be obliged to pay more attention to 
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Die breedipg of horses, when they are commanding such an exfMie price as 
nearly lOOZ. apiece for working animals, 

Oakle can he bred and rear^ on the old grass lands of Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland, cheaper than we can raise them on our arable or 
eren grass land, 'rhe coarser grasses seem to suit them better, and the change 
to Our richer feed seems to act to great advantage. My experience is that 
cattle grazed upon rough hill-pasture do much better than those in parks, 
which are rentM at 6L or 61. per acre. The latter land does not yield an 
equal feed for them all the season, while upon the former they have more 
room and greater diversity of natural grasses. 

Many farms can both breed and feed sheep ready for the butcher, and where 
that course is practicable, the farmer reaps the profit of both breeder and 
feeder. But on the majority of farms this system cannot be followed out. 
On good lands it is more profitable to buy-in feeding sheep than to keep ewes 
and lambs. Ewes are apt to get too fat on rich land, and are very subject to 
diseases of one kind and another, while lambs require a great deal of room fur 
them to thrive well, especially after being weaned. Young stock requiio 
clean fresh meat to keep them healthy. This cannot be supplied on high- 
rented land. Artificial food is ot little use in this case. Feoding-shoep can bo 
put thicker on the land, and feeding-stufi's can be used with fir^om along 
with turnips and grass. 

As to hacks and hunters, I do not know of any circumstances in which 
they can be bred with more profit to the farmer than the breeding and feeding 
of cattle or sheep. 

In my experience, sheep are more profitable than cattle. They enrich the 
land more equally, and are kept at less exi)cnse. They are also growing two 
sources of profit, mutton and wool, while cattle are only growing beef. Their 
hides do not increase much in value. Cattle must bo kept to a certain extent 
to work out the profits of the farm, in making manure, <S(rc., for the .turnip 
crop. In such a country as Ireland, where the climate is wot and humid, 
cattle will pay better, as sheep thrive best in a dry atmosphere. 

The Clyde^alc horse is best. The nearer the pure Shorthorn the better for 
cattle. In regard to our sheep stock on the borders, the Border Leicester lias 
taken a prominent part on our arable land, and no other class of stock has 
been able to compete with it. However, for the present taste of our consum- 
ing classes they Imve rather too much fat upon them, although most of them 
are marketed before they are twelve mouths old. Their true value to our 
country is the result produced by crossing the Cheviot ewe with them. 'Jbe 
half-bred sheep is now the most popular. They grow the finest class of wool 
in the market, while butchers are particularly fond of their meat. The lean 
and fat are well mixed, and their carcases command a high price in the London 
and provincial markets. For our soil and climate we can imagine no more 
profitable sheep than the latter. You have good wool, a sound constitution, 
fast feeding-powers, moderate size, and the best quality of mutton. The 
Border Leicester has also been successfully crossed with Black-faced and Grey- 
faoed ewes. This cross lias jiroduccd even a finer class of shec]) as regards 
mutton, but the wool is hot of such fine quality, nor do they grow to the 
same si^. In the Cheviot Hills, a class of stocK of that name occupy the 
higher I||^ ; the lower range of hills being grazed with half-bred sheep most 
pativf A year. Amidst the Lammcrinoors, on the ground where lialf-breds 
endHt be kept, the Black-faced and Ualfiangs find a home. The latter class 
are ato a hybrid breed— a cross betwixt the Cheviot tup and the pure Black- 
faoed ewe. They can exist on the same i)asture as the latter, grow a better 
class of wool, and are more easily disiiosed of as draft ewes, but their produce 
is diflEicuit to fatten when young. 

John ClaV. 
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11. BoRDLAin>s, Noblshousb, N.B. 

Iq the Lothians com-growing is likely to continue the principal object with 
the farmer. If com*growing won’t pay there, it won't pay in Scotlaiid at all. 
I used to graze two-thirds of my ^ass at Fenton Bams a eeoond year, but 
this was for more easily obtaining potato crops or huger grain crops. I used 
to find it pay me very well to rear a score of calves there. I know one farmer 
who used to rear every year from 25 to 85 calves who has given |t over ; 
but I think this has bron owing to the purchase of some infimor*bred ones, 
and the bringing up of more cuves than tliere was milk for. Unless a calf 
is by a tliurouglibred bull it will not pay to rear It in the iMhiaas. On the 
whole, the Lothians are better adapts for feeding sto<^ than rearing them. 
The greater part of the kingdom grows more grass per acre ; though, Avm the 
smaller rainfall in the Lothians, (he animals there put oD more ^h in a 
bhortor time. I believe, at prosont prices, it will pay to rear work-horses any- 
where. 1 usctl to breed 2 oi 3 every year tt' keep up my own stocking, as I 
considered them moic healthy than tnosc pni chased. I had at one time a 
100-aore park of inferior land lu grass, cuulosed with a good stone wall, where 
I reared horses w itii pleasure, as they ran there the whole season ; but at 
Fenton Hnrns I found it difficult to prevent yeailing or two-year-old colts 
from breaking the f<>ncos and trampling the corn. 1 believe that if there was 
a well-fenced field laid off in permanent jiashire on every farm, it would 
greatly encourage the breeding of horses, and otherwise pay the farmer. 

Geobok Hofb. 


12. Elvaston Estate Office, Debbt. 

Not only on isolated farms, but throiigliout wide districts, an increased 
number ot block could be profitably raised, the jiarticular kinds of which 
would de])end, to a great extent, on the nature of the soil and the climate, 
and whether grass or tillage predominate, or the occupations are of a mixed 
character. 

On all largo arable farms under a regular rotation of crops, and where the 
area of permanent jiastiire is limited in extent— -even at present prices, when 
good draught-horses are at a premium of 160 per cent, on the aven^ prices 
of recent years — it is more economical to purchase than to breed the necessary 
supply On farms of this character the whole of the available horse-power is 
called into requisition during the months of March and April in preparing 
the land and completing the spring seeding. The two following months 
demand equal exertions in preparing for the root-crops. In-foal mares suffer 
no injury, but are rather benefited by being worked up to the day of foaling, 
provided they are always kept at plough or in chains, carefully handled, and 
not over-driven. The negligence of a careless servant or the act of a driving 
master, anxious to tak«' advantage of a favourable season, often endangers 
both the mother and the progeny. 1 have frequently known mares to cast 
their foals from over-work. Assuming that parturition has b^n safely 
accomplished, in about a week or ten days afterwards the mare is again put 
regularly to work. During working hours the ioal is shut up in the faimyard. 
In many localities the practice still Ungers of taking only one yokiiq; a day ; 
in this case the young growing animal has to endure a last of seven or eight 
hours’ duration. ITie mother returns often in a {irufuse state of perspimtion — 
the effects of fretting, caused by separatiou from her foal, and the suffering 
entailed by the retention of the milk for a lengthened pisriod. Picture the 
effect of such a system on the health of the mother and the growth and 
development of the progeny. Steam is rapidly superseding horse -power, and 
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displaciDg a number of horses on most farms, yet the labour of the residue 
has not decreased. On dairy-farms, and others with a fair proportion of 
secondary grass land, the breeding of a good class of draught-horses is now 
«ne of the most profitable branches of the fanners’ occupation. Good foals 
will now readily make 402. each. With us the great bar to improvement is 
tee want of good stallions. 

Cattle-breeding would not pay on the fine feeding-pastures of the midland 
counties. It is well known to practical graziers, that using their best feeding- 
grounds for the growth of young stock would deteriorate from their value, 
and in the course of a few years reduce them to ordinary store-pastures. A 
Belf-sup]x>rting farm, that is, one adapted both to breeding and feeding, is now 
the most profitable, as it brings the profits of both br^er and leetlor into 
the han^ of the same individual. Another point of great importance is 
immunity of risk from impoitod diseases. A farm specially adapted for 
breeding and feeding requires a combination of circumstances rarely to bo 
met with. It is essential that there should be a fair proportion of tillage-land 
for the growth of straw and roots; a good breadth of store-pastures, and some 
fine grazing-land. I think every dairy-farm sliould breed and rear a sufficient 
number to keep up its stock, 'i'he high price of liecf is inducing fanners to 
use a greater quantity of artificial food. Improved breed, and high feeding 
from birth, insure early maturity. On many farms with no feeding-lsnd a 
large weight of beef is being produced, and very few lean old bullocks are 
seen in the fairs and markets. 

On large tillage-farms, where the soil and climate are suitable to the growth 
of roots, except under exceptional circumstances, a sufficient number of sheep 
cannot profitably be bred on the farm to consume the root-crops. There 
must cither be a considerable area of permanent ^lasture attached to the farm, 
or a succession of forage crops provided, as is generally piactised in the 
southern counties of England. 

The breeding of bactm and hunters is of too speculative a character to be 
indulged in to any extent by ordinary fanners. It requires a mao of great 
judgment and experience to succeed. 

Taking the ordinary stock of the farm for the purpose of breeding and 
feeding, I think, just now, sheep are to be preferred to cattle. Dairying, 
however, is more profitable than either; though much is dependent on local 
droumstanoes. 

In my locality the breeding of hacks and hunters is declining, whilst tliat 
of heavy draoght-htvses is on the increase ; but not to siicii an extent as to 
materially interfere with the breeding of cattle and sheep. Many colts are 
grazed on the rich alluvial valleys of Derbyshire. There are no farmers in 
the district who devote their attention exclusively to the breeding and rearing 
of horses. 

Owing to the difficulties of the labour question, particularly that of obtain- 
ing milkers, I know several farmers, botn in Deroyshire and Cheshire, who 
are driven from dairying to breeding and feeding cattle and sheep ; though 
both soil and climate are better adapted for dairying than any other system. 

The kind of draught-horses most popular in these parts is the lethargic, 
hairy-legged descendant of the old English cart-horse, witli his upright 
ahoulder, whose snail-like [lace ill accords with the requirements of the ^e. 
I prefer the improved Clydesdale, as being the htau ideal of a cart-horse. A 
fe^|K)od stallions of that breed introdut^ into this county would in a few 
years greatly add to the value of the heavy horses of this district. 

The Yorkshire Shorthorn, or home-bred, is the prevailing breed of cattle 
here. They are being rapidly improved by a cross with the pedigree ffliort- 
horo. For the double purpose of producing milk and meat they ^ 

excelled, and are well adapted to surrounding circumstances. 
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Sheep atki dalry-oows do not succeed well on the sanve pasWie ; hence the 
number of sheep bred and fed in the county is smalK The ShropriiiTe is now 
the leading breed. They produce a fair quantity of worf, and the carcase is 
much esteemed by the butcher. They are hardy and prolific, and attain good 
weights at an early age. 

OlLBUT MuBBAT. 


13. EiLLEBBT, CATTEBimr* 


As a rule, I think most profit as made in r^is^ular farming by breeding the 
stock, i.e,y cattle, hheep and horses requisite to consume the produce wfaidi 
the farm grows ; and 1 think it would be a benefit to fanners m general io 
breed more stock. 

Horses cannot very well be bred on arable fin ms, or on f>irms where the 
land is of very good quality afll WiU fatten cattle and siietqi, as the latter, 
under such circumstcinces, pay bitter The farms lies! adapted for breeding 
horses are those on winch there is a large portion of low-lying grass land of 
poor quality, which is not gcu^d enough for ioiUing cattle, and which is too 
innrshy fn slioep. On this kind ol laud hors«8 do roiiniikably well in sum- 
yuer — v\lit*n other stock will not thrive — and will pay well, provided the dams 
and sires are well and judiciously selected. 'J'hc peat difficulty in the present 
day is to obtain a g(X)d sire to put mares to. It is the breeding from unsound 
sires wdiieh lias caused many farmers to be disappointed in breeding h(srses, 
and so give it up. 

A law should be made jirohibiting any horse affectid with hereditary 
diseases (such as roaring, &c.) from serving mares; and 1 would require each 
stallion to be examined by a veterinary surgeon appointed by Glovemment, 
and to bo certified by him as sound, before be should be allowed to serve a 


mare. 

The farms on which cattle-breeding is more profitable than purchasing, are 
those' which have grass land not sufficiently good for fattening cattle. There 
arc many farms of this class of land in this district, where, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, the tenants bred and reared the whole of the cattle which they kept 
on their farms. The cattle were generally grazed until they were three years 
old, and then fed on turnips and sold fat ; and it was no uncommon thing to 
see bullocks weighing 70 to 80 stones each (14 lbs. to the stone j) going to 
market off these farms ; but of late years the custom has very much changed. 
This change has, in my opinion, been very much brought about by the severe 
losses which many farmers have suffered from the ravages of foot-and-mouth 
disease among their breeding-cows. There is not mure than one calf bri^ now 
where there were fen at that time. A great propirtion of the land is now 
grazed by third-rate Irish cattle, which, in my opinion, do not pay the farmer 
nearly so well as he would get paid by keeping a good lot of dairy-cows, 
making butter, and breeding and roaring his own stock for his farm ; to say 
nothing of the losses whieh occur irom the importation of diseases— such as 
pleuro and ii[X)t-and-mouth disease — on to the farm through purchasing. 

On arable farms sufficient cattle cannot be bred (profitably) to consume the 
straw and roots ; and when the grass land is of rich feeding quality, it is more 
profitable to buy in cattle ot mature age for grazing purposes, than to rear 


young animals. . . , . , 

There are some farms of light land (turnip and bariey soils) which pay 
better in tillage than in grass, and which require the turnips to be consume on 


monUu for this purpose than the farm can carry during the 

is, under thiese ciroumstaaoes, more profitaWe to buy idwwp tiian to breed m 
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1 do not think that any rule can be laid down as to whether sheep or cattle 
am the most profitable to the British and Irish farmer, as everything depends 
on the nature of the soil. Sheep will pay best on light dry soils, and cattle 
best on rich and stronger land ; it is seldom that a go<^ cattlo-farm is a good 
sheep-farm, and vice versa, 

I have myself almost given up breeding horses in favour of cattle-breeding, 
and with profitable results ; the cause being the difficulty in getting good and 
sound sires, and so many of the produce being unsound (roarers, &c.). I 
used to bre^ a number of horses, as well as cattle. 

At the time the cattle-plague was in England, many farmers increased 
their flocks of breeding-ewes ; and I think there are more sheep now bred in 
this part of the country than there were before that time. 

The agricultural horses best adapted to this district are the Clydesdale, 
they being more active, and not quite so heavy as tlie Lincolnshire horsi^s. 

The cattle best adapted to this part of the country, and also for the United 
Kingdom, as well as every other part of the globe, arc Shorth<irn8. 

The sheep which do lx3st are a strong class of Leicester, almost appre^aching 
the refined ” Lincoln. 

John B. Booth. 


14. Bolshan, Foufarshire, N.B. 

At present high prices, there can Ixi no doubt, if we farmers could bneil 
good horses it would ]ny us well to do so, where tlie nature of our farms 
afforded facilities for it; but unfortunately those of us whose larii.s consist 
wholly of arable land, and who cultivate* land highly, liave to work our horses 
hard, and with the high feeding we must give them, the br(‘eding results an* 
seldom satisfactory. Again, we have no great choice of good stallions, and 
such as travel to serve mares get too much to do. Tlicn, most fanners who 
are in the habit of breeding and rearing young horses, are not very iiartieular 
as to the kind of mares they breed from, and the coiisc(iucncc is an inferior 
progeny. To carry out the system to make it pay, as we do with cattle, 
we should require a breeding-stud of mares to do little else, and a first-class 
entire horse, besides some rough grass land, as well as iK'rmanent i*aHlure. 
But a stock of the right stamp would require a purse wliich A*w farmers 
have at their command ; and to change from rearing and fe(‘ding cattle and 
sheep to breeding horses would involve a risk that most of us would nut care 
to encounter. 1 used to breed a few horses here, but iny land being all amble 
and in regular rotation, I did not find it a profitable business for the reason 
stated. I just had two or three of the working-mares covered with travelling 
stallions, as most farmers who breed in this part of the country have, and the 
produce was so often disappointing, that 1 ceased some years ago to cuntiniio 
it* believing that it was better to buy what I required than to breed for the 
farm. That was, however, when prices were inucb lower: lately I have 
resumed covering two or three mares as formerly ; but to do so successfully, 
as I have said, an entire horse, with a stud of breeding-maroH, would have to 
be kept, and I think I am safer with cattle and slieep; for if fanners were 
changing to horse-breeding extensively, prices would fall Mow tlie paying point. 

Wm. Goooley. 


15. Dochfoub, Inverness, N.B. 

I think that Ifeitlsh farmers could breed more stock than they now do with 
profit to themselves. Horses, cattle, and sheep sell at very higli prices, with an 
increaring demand, while prices of grain are correspondingly low. The cost 
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of labour is high where rapid rotation of cropf^g is in practk^ and soch a 
system is also very exhaustive of the soiL 1 sbouldi therelbre, strongly 
recommend an increased cultivation of roots, as well as of grass and bay, and 
at least one grain-cro|) fewer in the rotation. 1 would also advise more stsjl* 
or box-feeding of cattle in summer as well as in winter, supplying com and 
cake as auxiliary food. This would insure a much larger quantity of better 
manure than is usually obtained, which, if returned to the land without waste, 
would produce larger crops than now, at nmch les^ ^xpense. The question of 
litter is an important one, but there are many ways of getting over this diffi- 
culty, such as by sjjecial construction of MtalU, and the use of various absorb- 
ents as beildino:. In any case, the manure thus made in summer would be 
tenfold more valuable than it dropped by the animals while graaing in jtbe 
held; and the increased weight of crops that must follow wuuld again enable 
the tanner to keep an increasefi number of stock, and in tins way large ud 
increasing returns from tiie farm would be obtained, until a very satisfactory 
maximum would bo arrived ai. 

On many farms neither buihiingj» nor fences ire ^uiiabh* for rearing horses. 
Stone dykes or tnoni-he»li:(‘s only are suibiible is loiices where a number of 
young colts arc guized together ; and durinir a inter they must have suitable 
yards o’ boAOs. Strong cold-lxittoined soils, wilii plenty of shelter and good 
water, arc, 1 should hay, essential lor the rearing of useful and soimd-constitu- 
tioneci horses of whatever breed. And it these requirements, together with 
suitable housing in wint(*r, are not within leach of the breeder, he had better 
leave bleeding alone, and jiurchase from those who have the advantages 
Bjicken ot. 

Fanners occupyiiic strong clay-soils, and following the four-course shift, 
must of necessity imrcliase wintering or store-cattle, as, after providing lor 
a haystack, tho working stock ol the tarm and a few milk-cows will consume 
the Iwilauce of the grass crop. The six-couri^ rotation, with three white crops, 
also necessitates the buying of storc-cattle, as the farm will at least winter 
twice tho number it will summer, according to the now common practice of 
feeding stock. There arc few tariiis that are not adapted for either outdoor 
or indoor feeding of stock. And whenever stock can be fed, present circuru- 
stanccs strongly recommend that they should also be bred, and the rotation of 
cremping made as suitable ns possible for so doiug. 

There are hundreds of thousands of sheep bred annually on holdings iliat 
do not embrace a single aero suited for fattening, and must therefore be sold 
to those whoso lands and crops are suited for Jeeding, but who could not 
themselves breed the same class of sheep at double the cost. 

I'he present state of markets, coupled with the present high cost of labour, 
no doubt encourages the breeding of horses of almost all bre^s, because such 
could be done on farms largely under grass, and worked at greatly less ex- 
pense than where breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep are practised ; as 
in the latter case ront-croi>B must be cultivated largely, thus necessitating 
regular rotation, and hea\ y outlays for labour and manures. 

No one would considt^r it safe for farmers generally to go largely into breed- 
ing of horses. The demand must remain a limited one, and any very great 
increase in the number bred would necessarily cause a niinous reduction of 

O and an immediate return to the safer and more universal practice of 
ing cattle and sheep. Horses bred and reared on a farm will do better 
on that farm than those tnat have been purchased or rtfared elsewhere. Ao- 
oording to this, every farmer ought — ^if at all convenient — to breed and rear 
horses for his own requirements. But I would say that I know of no circum- 
stances that would warrant farmers generally in adapting the breeding of agricul- 
tural horses, hacks, or hunters, as likely to prove more profitable than the 
breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep. 
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bit pMkUe fiittiu, hi ngttiftr rotation as practised in Scotland, i&eep exeln* 
ifMly ate not stdtable stock, nor will they be found at all equal to well-lnred 
iHditie aa a source of profit. On a purely grazing farm, sheep will certainly 
batter than any description of cattle will. And on farms where a 
imderate extent of pasture land is held in connection with arable land, sheep 
wfil also pay well, and here a farmer may also breed and fatten hie own sheep. 
But he must not debit his cattle-stock with all the extra cost of maintenance 
and care, oommred with that of the sheep-stock ; becanse with a 8hee{)-stook 
alone the fertility of his farm could not be maintained without much more 
hmvy outlays in manures than would be required witii a well-managed 
eattle> stock. 

1 consider a moderately-sized Clydesdale horse by far the most suitable for 
general farm purposes of any hcvse known in the north of Scotland, whether 
estimated by his docility and durability, or by his action, style, and appear- 
ance, or even by his cost of maintenance. 

In cattle, I would say that for early maturity, symmetry, fat, and weight, 
nothing will, in my opinion, come up to the cross by a Bliorthom bull and a 
Blackpolled cow ; and if these characteristics arc to be looked for in any pure 
breed, I would say they will bo most readily found in the Shorthorn. 

James Mollison. 


16 . Weston Park, Shipston-ok-Stour. 

Well-managed farms, whether devoted to breeding or feeding, in England 
or Scotland, very generally carry considerably more live stock than the 
average of their district, and demonstrate what extra capital and enterpnae 
can still accomplish in this imixirtaut matter. In most localities the animals 
of the farm, and especially the cattle, sheep, and pigs, might jiruiitably Iw 
bred and kept in lai^er proportion to the acre by selecting varieties coming to 
earlier maturity, and making the best use of the food supplied to them 
keeping the lambs, calves, and yearlings more liberally ; by Ubing more con- 
central and purchased foods ; and by economising fodder and roots, by uhaflT- 
cutting and pulping. 

Local circumstances, the taste of the breeders, and the natural disposition 
to do what is done successfully by their neighbours, have made certain locali- 
ties the sironghoids of particular braeds of horses ; lleufrew, 1 iumbartun, and 
Lanark produce the biggest and moat powerful Clydesdales ; Cambridge and 
JjiDoolnshiro have long been equally famous for their ponderous dray-teanu ; 
Norfolk and Suffolk stand pro-emment for trotting-horscs ; the Yorkshite 
^ings still produce many of the most handsome and stylish carriage-hones. 

llu^ghoat the midland counties of England not many horses of the 
lighter deMsriptioDs are bred. For many years the good returns from cattle 
and sheep have seriously discouraged this department of horse-breeding. The 
midland conntiea have no special breed of cart-borste ; the best of them mav 
be described ss intermediate between the active, clean-legged, stout, serviceabJe 
Wdsh sod Herefordshire horse, and the heavier, hairy-hmbed, slower dray- 
horse of LdflslMI or Cambridgeshire. Good brood-mares are scarce, titallions, 
aUbom^ Wflkteitly numerous, generally lack size, quality, and action, and 
NOdpiBsdsqnate encouragement from the usual service fee of 20*. per man. 
The Dnke of Marlborough at Blenheim, Sir. G. It. Philips at Weston Park, 
Warmckdifanv adopting the plan pursued at Her Majesty’s Shaw Farm at 
Windsor, have brooght south a succession of good Clydesdale hoNoa, wbieh 
hare mixed wall with the slow, heavy, rather rough mares of the country, and 
coonienbly implored the action, style, and constitution of the breed. 
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Small farmors, especially in Scotland, are astMUy the most sncceaafal oart* 
horse breeders. They devote to the pursuit special individual attentkMi, fre» 
quently work themselves or overlook the working of the in*foid mare, and 
carefully feed and handle the young one. Withfoot a large paddock or fieU 
of permanent pasture in whi^ the oolts can takeealnieet eim in bad Weatheb 
and throughout the winter, the difficulties and rislM of reamg yoo^ horses 
are greatly increased. Heavy land is unsuitable fpr bCc8e>4)roeiU^ ] It feedMnee 
readily poached, and tries too severely the strength^ fiaee, and emartnees of 
the youngsters when first put to the collar. Fammipboanding li sleep hills, 
devoid of good roads, where there are heavy extra demands on ^e hoisa* 
power fur haulage of town manure, building materials, or drainitig>4pipe% are 
unsuitable, if not for the breeding, at least fur the bre«kiag-in of horaeii and 
such farms are most profitably worked by purchased seasoned horaea. 

The breeding of horses ia most successfully ran ied out on the lifter sQll drier 
soils, whore the rent is moderate, where a cuasidorable area is in permanenfe 
l)astu]:e, where the water supp)} ); r^ular and abundant, where the eneloeures 
are small so as to avoid more than three or tour young horses being tnined eot 
together, and where fences lud gates can be maintained in a strong and pee* 
feet state. On some rough wo^land-]iaatnres, especially at certain seasons, 
irritant plants arc [iroduced, or shoots of trees v^hiuii scour cattle and sheep are 
eaten ; wliilst among the old permanent pasture arc sometimes developed biron-< 
chial filaria, black-leg, or abortion in pregnant Ciuvs. Such grazings are oiten 
safely and profitably appropriated to horses. 

Without siK'oial taste oi the part of the farmer, and special aptitude for 
breeding and making young horses, the breeding of hunters, hacks, or even of 
liamesa-horses, is seldom a })ayiiig pursuit. On arable farms, the successful 
breeding of such colts is almost impossible. On grass farms it cannot be satisfoo* 
turily carried on without small enclosures, as of 6 or 8 acres, with field-hovels in 
which the young animals can in winter weathar be sheltered and fed. Horses 
of the better-bred sorts are most profitably reared on low-rented farms, nnnote 
from towns, possessed of light dry soils, well watered, and where nndnlating 
surfaces determine suro-foot^ness and courage, with development of compact 
bone and firm muscle. But such well-bred colts, if thriving and lihwally 
kept, are very constantly in mischief, breaking gates and fences, barking 
trees, galloping young cattle and sheep, and running serious risk of injuring 
themselves or their neighbours. The b^t cannot be made of them until they 
are over four years old, and for fully a year before this they must be in the 
stable, handled and made more or less perfect in their duties. I am cognisant 
of two farms in Warwickshire, which for some years were specially devoted to 
the breeding of the best class of hunters and carriage-horses, were skilfully 
managed, but have both proved failures. I have known scores of young 
farmers in the midland comities of England enter with intelligence and zeu 
into the breeding of uags ; grudge no reasonable expense in gaining access to 
first-class sires ; persevere for some years ; get a few good oolts and a proportion 
of misfits; encounter the sad discouragemeut of valuable mares slipping foal 
or persistently proving barren ; sorrow over promising oolts reducm to half 
their value by accident and unsoundness ; discover, alM too often ! just when 
the ^and horse was fit to go, that he “ made a litUe nmse.” With such un- 
satisfitotory experiences the systematic breeding of nags is relinquished, and 
from the Irish or Welsh droves the young farmer finds it more profitable to 
purchase three- or foui^year-olds, even though they now cost frmn 401> 
to6W, 

Good cart-horses find ready customers at any age ; are less destructive and 
mmre quiet when grazed amongst other stock. The h%h figures given for 
good oart-hotseeof all ages, and the especially remunerative sale of ordinary fc^ 
at thirty to forty guineas, have already haa their natural effect in stimulating 
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C 'uctioii. But years must elapse before the supply of good horses again 
mes equal to the demand. 

Shorthorns and Shorthorn crosses are now the chief cattle bred or purchased 
throughout the midland counties^ and presumedly arc found the most profitable. 
They have steadily superseded the Herefords and Longhorns, which half-a- 
century ago were^e cattle almost exclusively kept On a few upland farms 
along the Malvern and Breedon Bills, and on the Cotswolds, some Herefords 
are still bred, are reputed fair milkers, but never bring so much money as 
Shorthorns of the same age ; teams of four to six of the oxen, yoked in a line, 
may in these districts still be seen ploughing, carting, and doing other fann 
work* On four farms in the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, polled 
Angus bulls from the lH*st Aberdeenshire herds have for some years been 
used on ordinary non-pedigreed Sl)orthorn cows. 'J'he first cross follow the 
sire rather than the dam ; are hardier than Shorthorns ; are tliick, short-legged, 
symmetrical beasts, much prized by the bn teller : although bred from red, 
white, and roan Shorthorn cows, they are blacks and daik greys in almost 
equal proportions, and almost invariably are without even rudimentary horns. 
These half-breds, put either to a ixilled Angus or Shorthorn sire, furnish 
useful animals ; but as the first cross — the progeny of the pure-breds — are more 
shapely and uniform, they are being reguiaily led out, fresh Shorthorn dams 
being obtained as required. 

The sheep are more diversified than tho cattle. On many of the poorer and 
thinner soils, wh(‘re tlie flock is necessarily run thin, the big long-wt)olled 
(Jotswolds and Oxfordshire Downs are hreti. Froai Oxford and other neigli- 
bouring markets a hardy admirable class of Oxiord Downs or half-breils 
can usually be procured, at about 12 mouths making leadily 20 lbs. a quarter, 
and clipping 8 or 9 lbs. of wool. In the more northerly and westerly jHirtioiis 
of the midland counties are many breeders of pure LeicesU*rs and Shrop- 
shires; whilst many farmers indulge in various cross-bred sorts, putting 
Shropshire, Wiltshire, or Hampshire Down tups upon the longer woolieti 
ewes, and preferring the Down inlusion on account of its st^curing hardiness, 
lew meat, and adaptability for living alike during summer and winter in 
pens. 

The more extended cultivation of roots, the increased use of concentrated 
food, and the earlier age at which both cattle and sheep are ready lor the 
butcher, now induce many breeders to feed out most ot their cattle and sheep. 
The home-bred are usually found more profitable than the purchast^d stocks. 
Tb^re is more chance of their having been carefully and progressively 
managed ; they are acclimatised, and are exempt trom tho ri»k of im|H)rting 
contagious disease — ^a must serious drawback to the buying-in of stock. In 
recent years the breeder has had the best share of the protit. 

To buy rather than to breed the live-stock of the lann is desirable where 
the land is heavy and retentive, rich and well-adapted lor ieeding-purf>os<'H, 
jwoducing irritant herbage, which scours or otle rwise injures young animals, 
or causes cows or ewes to abort. Land near large towns is usually more 
profitably devoted to feeding or dairying than to breeding stock. Salt 
marshes, pastures frequently flooded, and tliosc wht-re the uuter supply is 
precarious, are especially unsuitable for young animais. 

In most parts of the country a system of mixed husbandry is found to 
ans^r whilst still fiirtlier to inc.-easc his chances of reimmoration and 

iliiiJlliili bis risks, the farmer generally goes in for dillerent sorts of live stock. 
Q’o use » Hibernianism, I would say, “ all sorts arc best,” hut «.ii most farms 
sheep properly managed generally yield the handboiiiest returns. On lioldings 
mamly arable, and where heavy land iwejHaideran-s, cattl<i in larger proportion 
are required to utilise the abuudnucc of straw. On some of the rich perina* 
(lent iiosturcs which abound in various English counties, wliere the beringe 
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is luxuriant) and on many soft flooded and alluvial grazings^ cattle do better 
than sheep, which, under such circumstances, especially in wet seasons, often 
suffer from foot-rot. Conversely, sheep are preferable to cattle where farms 
have insufficient yard’ or shed accommodation, as is too often the case ; also 
where the fences are weak, insufficient or absent ; and where the land is light 
and poor, and benefited alike by the droppings and the treaAng of the sheep. 
Where water is not regularly obtainable, ^eep, especially adult and dry sheep, 
do rather better than cattle, although in dry hot weather all sheep require a 
daily supply of water. 

I know of no instance in which cattle have been abandoned to make way 
for either bhe(3p nr holies, or oice versa ; i»iit numerous inst4ki:ice8 occur in 
which sheep arc more largely introduced on Hip arable holdings formerly more 
exclusively devoted to cattle,* on the lighter uplands the fl«^k masters 
manage to breed and feed more beasts than tli. y did twenty yearsago; whilst 
on almost every descn])tion ol farm the b";fi prir^e of horses lias within the 
hist year or two encouraged .ht/ breeding ol u few cart-cults, 

Fihlat Dun. 


17. SUNDUTDGE IIaLL, BrmMLEY, KeNT. 

Considering the bi^^h price of all kinds ol st«»ck for some years past, 1 think, 
under favourable cii\ unistaiices, breediiri; horses and cattle could be profit- 
ahly lollowiii in (oinpaiisoii to imrclia.dng. This more jiarticularly applies to 
horses, at hast to a limited degree, wh(*ro there are meadows or marshes, such 
as are cormiuaily found in the midland and southern pan s of England, and 
where the mildness ol the climate permits young animals to be kept at 
pasture eight or ume months m the year. In a colder climate, where pas- 
tures of one or two years old only can be b-jd, and which in wet weather is 
injured In the treading ol the sharp hoof uprooting the grass, the advantages, 
and as a eonseqiience the profits, are considerahly lessened. In England, 
where young horses are taken in to graze on meadows, the charge is generally 
5s. a week. When housed in winter, the cost would be a half more. Horses 
are put to the yoke at three years old, but they should never be steadily 
worked for another }ear. The keep of a horse Irom the time it is taken from 
tlie mare up to three years old would be about 45/., to wlxich must be added 
10/. for loss of the maie’s work during suckling time, risk of rearing success- 
fully, and incidents. I'ho value of a well-bred cart-horse should at present 
be not less, at three years old, than 70/., or even more, where a good selection 
of sire and dam has been made. 

As regards cattle-breeding, much depends on the quality of the breed, and 
the facility of obtaining good calves to purchase. One cow should bring up 
tliroe calves. A cow, to be tolerably well kept on grass in summer, and on 
turnips in wiixter, would cost from 10/, to 15/. ^Jhat would amount to nearly 
the value of the calves ; hut the cow could be milked after weaning the three 
calves, or she might weu'i a fourth calf. A cross-bred heifer or steer at one 
year old should te worth 10/. at least. If pure-bred animals are reared, the 
profit must be more. For example, a two-year-old Angus heifer suitable for 
breeding should lx* worth from 30/. to 40/., and a Shorthorn any price, 
accoi’ding to quality and fancy. 

Sheep are bred under such varied circumstances, aribing from situation, 
climate, and locality, that no certain conclusion can be cume to, except that, 
considering the present high prices, where it is advisable to keep slicep at all, 
breeding must pay well. On meadow-grass, after one mowing lor hay, 10«. 
to 20s. per acre can be readily got up to Lady-Day. . 

A fanner can buy such store-cattle for feeding or w intering as may suit his 
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P*P<>«** if he has obundmoe of fodder, and a short supply of tamips, 
M '«aa bay aeoording to his keep. If fur feeding, he shonld have cattle 
M fa rwaid oo^ilion ; if for wintering, he can buy a lot with equally good 
munes, hut ^th indi^rent condition fur the coming grass, at a much less 
ogore. Bearing requires more personal attention ; and while the profit may 
be mote uniform, a good judge of cattle can avail himself of qpportunitleB to 
puvohaM advantageously, which a breeder cannot. 

Feeding sheep can best be done with turnips on the ground, which must 
not be heavy loams or clays, or on grass with an addition of cake, ftreeding 
can be followed under any condition of soil, if dry, but turnips on heavy soil 
must be pulled and carried to the pasture. 

On all ordinary farms there must be necessarily a limit to the breeding of 
horses. Idle m^s for breeding would not compensate if purely agricultural ; 
and the breeding of hacks and hunters is at best so speculative that few 
fanners would care to try it on an extensive scale. Cattle or sheep must 
therefore be his theet-anchor. 

In Kent, and some other southern counties of England, breeding of agri- 
cultural horses has attracted comparatively little attention. Proprietors of 
land take no heed of the rriatter by instituting or encouraging Horse Shows, 
and farmers seem to bo as little interested. Hence, all sorts of horses are bred 
from the Clydesdale and Suffolk Punch, ciossed and recrosscd, down to non- 
descripts. It is impossible, therefore, to say what breed preponderates. For 
many miles round London there is plenty ol demand for all sorts of horses, 
from the tiny pony to the dray, so that the object of the breeder seems to bo 
attain^ if he can get a foal anyhow out of any mare ; and if it does not suit 
him, it will some one else. 

James Cowie. 


18 . Millfield Wooleb, Northumberland. 

Probably British and Irish farmers could not breed more stock unless they 
kept and fed off fewer. On high-rented land it generally pays betKT (A bliy 

i roung stock and feed off ; but in many instances, where moflemte or inferior 
and forms part of a farm, 1 think farmers would do well to breed more sheep 
and cattle. Thus they would secure the profit of both breeder and feeder ■ 
whereas, when they buy at high prices, they do not make much by feeding. ’ 
Buying store cattle is preferable when the land is too high-priced to enable 
the farmer to breed so cheaply as he can buy. 

Few forms in the north consist entirely of such high-priced land as to render 
breediug sheep undesirable, and I have found keeping a large ewe flock and 
breeding and feeding the most profitable. Some farms are unhealthy foryounir 
sheep, in which case the farmer had better buy wethers and feed off. ^ * 

Qattle are fed off at two years old, with ordinary farm care. Sheep are sold 
at from 10 to 18 months old, fat for market Cattle are most suitable on 
deep rich lands, which are less kindly for sheep than lighter soils and on 
Which sheep are apt to get foot-rot, and, if damp, may rot Sheep’ do best 
on higher land^ *nd on lighter and even gravelly soils, which are too light for 
cattle. ® 

Btoeding agricultural horses should be done at home as much as possible to 
sa^y the form, and the colts kept two in a field to top grass ; but it fodHficult 
to get working mares to breed and rear foals, and few tarmers can keen up 
their own SQfq^. Breeding for sale on a considerable scale can only be done 
to profit when there is cheap land on which to keep marcs and yearlines • 
but better land is needed to nt three-year-old colts for sale. ^ ° * 

Hacks cannot be bred to profit on any land ; they are chance animals and 
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along with occasional good ones many useless animals will be bred which will 
not pay for their keep. Hunters will not, on the average, for breeding. It 
is of no use trying to breed and rear them on poor lanii; an<l on good' land 
cattle or sheep will jiay much more, make a miieh quicker return, and with 
much loss excuse and risk. Hunters cannot be soldi on an average, under 
4} years old, and need breaking and expensive care. 

r have known several farmers give up bree<iing biOfses, and very many, 
who formerly bred a few, have given it uj>; indeed, very few now breed unless 
they have an old mare that is not worth selling, and Which they do not like to 
kill. For many years 1 hied more hunters Hi, m any one in the jBkirdere, except 
Mr. Calder, in Herwickshiro ; yot, althouj,h I have sold many individual 
animals for hi^h prices, I am well aware they ni ver paid me nearly m weU as 
cattle or sheep would have done. Indeed, they generally proved a loss t and but 
for the pleasure ot having sncli animals to look «d, educate, and ride, I should 
not advise anyone to breed them. 

T never knew ol any farmer giving up breeil’mg ^ attic or sheep in favour of 
horses. 

When vouch giMss, only H t for cattle, has Iv on dnined and fined by lime, Ac., 
sheep are fouinl to h(‘ more buitablc and profitable. Shorthorns are found to ba 
gr<*\i.''rH and more easily fattened than an> other breed of cattle. Sheep 
nic broil and fed, aceording to the land and climate ; on low and good land none 
grow and fatten so fist as the Leicester; om higher lands and more exposed, 
half-bred Leicester and Cheviot sheep are more hardy and thrive better, although 
a little slower in fattening. 

On the higher hills Cheviot ewe-^ pay best, and are much used to breed half- 
bred lambs with Ixurcster rams which art* generally sold to supply pasture 
and turnip farms down the country, and to south-country farmers. 

'J’hc best sort of hor'^c' for the larm that I have ever seen is a cross between 
the imj^ioved Clydesdale horse and the old Northumberland mares, descended 
from the tribes known as Cnlleys, Bakewclls, and Vardys. They have more 
strength, greater activity, and quickness of step than any other. 

G. A. Orky. 


19. Hawkiiill, Alnwick, Northumberland. 

It is my opinion that more cattle and sheep might be bred than are at 
present. Not so horses, which to breed and rear are the most expensive, most 
exhaustive, and most uncertain stock a funner can have ; and even at the 
present high price of individual good ones, roaring them does not pay. Colts, 
to bo properly matured, should be well fetl from their birth, not only with the 
best of pasturage, but with artificial food. This feeding, together with what 
they cost at birth, through risk and sacrifice of dam, sire-fee, Ac., amounts to 
more than the average price which they bring in market. 

Under ordinary oircumslnnccs — that is, where there is little or no proper 
accommodation for breeding and rearing cattle — ^it would bo found cheaper to 
juirchase than to rear them. Under the general mode of rearing by hand they 
are so liable to ailments — scour ” when calves, and “ quarter-ill ” or black- 
leg ” when yearlings, which carry off in many places a large percentage of 
thorn — that the purchaso-systom is found to be best. Yet there is no doubt 
that if cattle could bo well reared from their birth, it would be very advisable 
to breed them, and in no manner can they be so satisfactorily brought up till 
H or 10 months old os by allowing them to suckle their dams. Where there 
is convenience for so doing, a regular stock of Shorthorn or polled Gallmvay 
heifers, 2 years old, should be bought in direct from the pastures or folds 
tivery spring, and put to a Shorthorn bull. Th©y should calva the following 
VOL. XII. — S. ^ 
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aprinfi; (in April or May), and after suckling their produce till Christmas, they 
may be fattened off that winter. This system insures strong and healthy 
calves ; besides, little or no risk is run of introducing any prevailing epidemic 
on to the farm, and the young stock are much easier carried on than hand- 
reared animals, as they never lose their condition, and arrive much sooner at 
maturity. 

'Inhere are some circumstances which render the purchase of lean sheep abso- 
lutely necessary, such as on a farm which may be termed entirely arable and 
under the four-course system. In this case very few breeding-sheep can be 
kept, consequently, if the land is light, sheep must be bought to consume the 
turnips on the ground. “ Eating on,” as it is called, is so beneficial to chalk, 
gravel, or sandy land, that many instances have been known of farmers allowing 
their roots to be so consumed without any mone} -payment, but stipulating 
that the sheep must consume at the same time on the land a certain amount 
of cotton- or linseed-cake. Where there is a proportion of permanent pasture, 
and the tenant is not bound to a particular rotation of crops, but can allow the 
land to remain three or four years in grass, and then, after applying lime, take 
crops of com and roots alternately, a great many sheep may be bred and fed on 
a small acreage. 

Under no circumstances have I known the breeding and rearing of horses 
more profitable than the breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep. In my 
experience, sheep-breeding is more profitable than that of cattle. 'I’hey can be 
bred and reared under almost any circumstances, on poor land as well as on 
good ; and, though the more personal attention that is given to them the better, 
they are more self-dependent than cattle. As a rule, they are less subject to 
disease, and less affected by any prevailing epidemic ; they arc also less liable 
to the latter during tmusit to market, while they are not nearly so much affected 
by railway conveyance. 

I have known several farmers who, under favourable circumstances, reared 
ten or twelve colts every year, but gave up the practice entirely because it did 
not pay. I do not know of any one who gave up cattle and sheep for horse- 
rearing. 1 know of some who, on mixed-tillage farms of a strong or good body 
of soil, have given up sheep, and, instead, buy in every year a large stock 
of lean cattle to feed. During summer the animals get artificial food, with 
grass ; and what remain unfattened olf grass are finished during winter in the 
folds on roots and artificial food. Others 1 know who, on hilly and light-land 
farms, have given up keeping a greater stock of cattle than was necessary to 
convert the straw grown on the farm into manure, and have in consequence 
greatly increased their sheep-stock. The advocates of both systems of stocking 
are satisfied that they have changed for the better. 

The most useful agricultural horse in the north of England is the produce 
of the clean-legged Bakewell mare and the Clydesdale sire; while almost 
every county in England has a breed of sheep which long experience has proved 
to be the best adapted to its soil, climate, and requirements, such as the 

Border Leicester ” on the generality of farms in Northumberland, and the 

Cheviot” on the hills in the same county; the large “Lincoln” in the mid- 
land counties, and the various breeds of “ Downs ” on the fine herbage of the 
chalks. The Shorthorn breed of cattle is foimd to thrive in every county. 
The Shorthorn is not only of itself the most valuable breed in existence, but 
it aloxMlV^^ improve all other breeds for fattening purposes. 

L. C. Ghrisp. 


20. Cluny Castle, Aberdeen. 

Farmers could not, with profit, until the recent great rise in price, be ex- 
pected to breed horses, considering the great expense and risk which they run 
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by so doing ; and even now, the high prices which can easily be obtained for 
good animals are not more than a farmer would require to reimburse him for 
the keep, other expenses, and risk connected with keeping brood-mares and 
their produce up to three years old, when the young animals are fit for work. 

It would not pay a farmer to keep a stud of mares for breeding-purposes on a 
farm, even if the present hic.h prices ol horses could be looked upon as per- 
manent. The only profitable way in which a fanner can rear them, is by 
having a lew well-bred mares forming a proportion of the agricultural horses 
on the farm, and arranging the work so as to be able to rear a foal annually 
for every two pairs of horses kept. Thus, o7j a farm requiring six pairs of 
horses, an average of about three foals miglit be reared annually. The s 
breeding of horscb is not, like the breeding ol sheep or cattle, limited to 
particular soils or climate. 

There are very lew laims in this country on which horses cannot be mared, 
though keeping a farm mainly for horse-rearing is not considered so profitable 

cattle and sheep stocks are. 

'I'he great difficulty ol getting, in the public markets, horses which are 
sound and fault-free renders it very desirable that larmers should breed at 
least as many as they require for their own use. 

With regard to Cattle, tliere can be no liesitation in saying that, as a 
general rule, larmers could with profit in several districts breed and rear 
more of them than they do at present. Instead of sending so many of them 
from market to market in a lean state, running the risk of disease and exposure 
to cold — and fioni these causes, added to want of proper lood, weakening 
their constitutions, and in too many cases carrying infection along with them, — 
it would be more advantageous if an attemi)t were made, where the circum- 
stances permitted, to combine the bleeding, rearing, and feeding of cattle by 
the same person, who would then have an interest in selecting good animals 
to breed from, and in having the animals continuously well treated, and fed 
properly till they were fit for the butcher. 

There may be a few larms on which cattle cannot be profitably reared ; 
but I have no doubt it would be attended with profit to the farmers them- 
selves, and benefit to the public at large, if the tenants of excellent farms in 
several districts of Scotland — whose stock at present princijially consists of 
bought-in lean Irish and English stiiks — would, instead of this kind of stock, 
keep good healthy breeding-cows, and cross them with pure-bred Shorthorn 
hulls. 1'hey would find that this home-bred stock would be better animals, 
would come earlier to maturity, and leave a better return lor the food con- 
sumed than the ordinary lean-stock now purchased. These, as a rule, are not 
carefully bred, and are often a long time stalled up and consuming^ood before 
they begin to thrive, in consequence of previous exposuio to cold, want of 
regular food, and general deteiioration arising from the long distances they 
are sometimes travelled by steamboat and railways. 

In the memory of the present generation it was the universal custom in the 
county of Aberdeen, and other northern counties, to rear lean-stock exclu- 
sively, and sell them to be fattened on the rich pastures of England. This 
state of things has been gradually chaoging, until these counties are at 
present pre-eminently cattle-feediug districts. What has proved so successful 
in the cold climate and comparatively poor soil of Aberdeenshire ought not to 
be a failure, if fairly and judiciously tried, in the districts of England and 
Ireland which are at present mainly, if not exclusively, devoted to the rearing 
of store-cattle. 

There is no doubt whatever that the recent extraordinary rise in the price 
of ordinary manual labour, and in tradesmen’s bills and manures, tends to 
make the results of arable farming less profitable than formerly. Fanners, 
who at the time of the Rinderpest were led to purchase sheep, and keep 

p 2 
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a sikall proportion of them along with cattle on their farms, utill continue 
to do so. This shows that they found the system profitable. The number 
of sheep kept on arable farms in the north-eastern counties of Scotland has 
lately been yearly increasing. 

Some farms, from their altitude, are not suitable for feeding, and yet pay 
well as breeding farms. The rearing and feeding of sheep might be combined 
with profit upon arable farms suitable for them, and of such an extent as 
to warrant the necessary expenditure connected with the employment of 
skilful shepherds. The greater portion of such farms should be left in pasture, 
and the cultivation of it so arranged as to provide sufficient winter food 
for the proportion of the sheep which should be sold to the butcher. The 
enormous rise in the working expenses on arable farms, mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, used as grain- and beef-producing farms, suggests for consideration 
whether it would be attended with profit and general advantage to have a 
larger proportum of such farms under permanent pasture, and introduce, to 
some extent, well-bred sheep suitable to the soil and climate. Instead of 
working them on the five shift with two grasses, which was, and to a large 
extent still is, the general practice in the north-eastern counties of Scotland, 
this rotation of cropping is now almost universally condemned, in conse- 
quence of the increased working exix‘uses and its exhausting effects on iho 
soil. As far as circumstances admit, the breadth of land under grass is being 
increased, and, as already stated, the number of sheep kept is now con- 
siderably more than it used to be, clearly indicating that the farmers find the 
change profitable. 

On farms of limited extent, on which a stock of cattle is kept, it is con- 
sidered more profitable to purchase lean sheep and to feed them off’, than to 
attempt the breeding anti feeding of sheep combined. 

In 1873 wc commenced to keep Cheviot ewes crossed with I eicester tups 
on the Homo-farm of Climy. The prices fell in 1874, which affected our 
valuation at last Martinmas. Notwithstanding the fall in prices, the sheep- 
account left the same amount for rent as we used to get for the grass-parks 
when they were rouped. Our accounts for this year are not yet made up ; 
but I ex])ect they will show a very fair return at Martinmas. 

'Clydesdale agricultural horses, Shorthorn cattle or Shorthorn-crosses, and 
half-bred sheep, are considered best suited for tins ])art of the country. 
Farther up the country, the Aberdeenshire polled cattle are found to snitvery 
well ; and in the cold, bleak, exposed parts of the Higli lands and Islands the 
hardy, hairy-coated West Highland cattle are likely to remain the dominant 
breed. Possibly these may be improved by Shorthorn bulls, the same as the 
polled cattle and all other local breeds have been. 

Ranald Macdonald. 


21. Hundalee, Jedburgh, Roxburghshire. 

I think farmers would profit by breeding more cattle and sheep. On heavy, 
strong, clay land and under regular rotation, where it would bo unsafe and 
unwise to employ young and imseasoned horses, breeding them would be un- 
profitable. On the other hand, breeding horses would pay on light and low- 
rent^ ground, more especially where there is a quantity of hill or outlying 
lanij^BorseB could bo bred and worked until they were five or six years old, 
and sotKb part of the cast of the farm, or at an earlier age, as circumstances 
might render necessary. 

As a rule, I think it would be profitable to breed a larger pioportion of cattle 
on feeding farms. Ist. Because there is every inducement to keep the calves 
in an improving state from the period of their birth onwards. 2nd. It greatly 
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lessens the danger of catching disease, and gives the occupier of land a regular 
and interesting employment during a greater part of the year. The only 
description of land which would warrant the purchasing of cattle for feeding 
is where the rent is very high per acre, and whore the greatest amount of in- 
come is derived from the produce disposed of in a raw or unmanufactured 
state. 

My experience and observation lead roe to the conclusion that in the south 
of Scotland and north of England a mixed stock of cattle and sheep is the 
safest and most profitable ; but wore 1 to distinguish between the two, I ven- 
ture to say sheep would pay best. The rainfall in the district referred to is 
moderate, and shocp thrive better than catth i.. a dry climate# 

nie description of agricultural horsr'S best suited for our part of the couutqr 
is tlie Clydesdale. Personally I prefer a cross-bred between a Clydesdima 
sire and a dam with a little breeding, Cheviot sheep are best suited for 
tln' Uprder Hills. By far the 1. invest proportioi of the arahltJ land in the 
south of Scotland is best adaj^ted for the bleeding and feed uig of what are^ 
called Hnlf'bred or L« icestoi -Cheviots, that is to, any, a cross between a 
Leicester tup and a Cheviot cwo. The cattle most suituhle for the district* 
are those hv a pan^-lmd Shorthorn hull tiiid good strong dams of almost any 
breed. As a rule, for agneultural ]>ur]^oses geneially, cross-breeds of cattle 
and Hh(*o]> aro best adapted for the district, Ix'iug more robust in constitution, 
and whi ‘11 fat the carcases command a higher jirice per pound than pure 
breeds. 

William Riddell. 


22. Biddenham, Bedford. 

1 think a large number of British fanners might, with great advantage to 
themselves, breed more cart or agricultural horses, cattle, and sheep, especially 
cattle, and jiarlicularly those fanners occupying what are termed mixed 
farms. Of all such holdings it must answer to keep a few well-bred cows. 
Home of the best inanaijors I know not only wean the calves, the produce of 
their own cows, but purchase others from those who keep cows to supply 
milk either to tlie London or local markets. Tliese men have always animals to 
sell either as beef or stores. Great as the improvement is in the use of well- 
bred bulls, there is yet room for much more. It is highly desirable that in 
all our milk, butter, and cheese-making districts good bulls should be intro- 
duced. 'Idle Birmingham sjiring bull sales during the last few years have 
been the means of introducing large numbers of well-bred bulls into the mid- 
land counties, thus conferring immense benefits, not only upon the breeder., 
but upon the country at large. It appears to me that these sales might be 
advantageously extended to other districts in England. 

On light-land farms, when much work has to be done in the spring and 
early summer months, the breeding of horses is found inconvenient ; but even 
on these farms of late }iarH, in consequence of the high price of horses, 
breeding has been iiitrodiu*cd to a small extent. On heavy- land farms, with a 
good proportion of grass land, the breeding of agricultural horses can with 
greater advantage be carried out, and profitably too. Where these horses are 
bred, namely, the midland and fen districts, foals have made this season over 
40L each, and two-year-old colts over lOOZ. There is no class of animal that 
will pay better than this. 

On all the fine grazing lands of the country, where rents are high, it would 
not answer to breed cattle. The grazier could not afford to keep animals so 
long on tbe farm ; besides, where breeding is carried out, at least successfully, 
it is necessary to have a supply of straw and roots. Also on farms that are 
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altDOst exclusively arable, where cattle could not be kept in the summer, 
breeding could not be carried out, therefore it is preferable to buy stores. As 
is the case to a larger extent in this and adjoining counties, cattle are pur- 
chased in the autumn ; they arc either made ofi fat, or sold to the graziers in 
the spring. 

On larms where a large extent of roots is grown, a larger number of sheep 
can be wintered than could bo advantageously bred, such farms not aifordiiig 
much summer food. 

Agricultural horses do pay to breed, there being but little risk. A man, 
however, may breed half-a-dozen nags, and, perhaps, find only one good for 
anything. They must be very exceptional circumstances indeed that would 
make the breeding of horses {even agricultural to any groat extent) more 
profitable than that of cattle and sheep. My “experience’^ would lead me 
to say that in a very large majority of the lanns of this county sheep arc 
more profitable than cattle, for this reason, the lierhage aiivl climate are more 
adapted to them. Even on a great deal of the second-rate grass land, a hotter 
return is found to be made with sh(‘e]j. A farmer finds tljat a good clip of 
wool comes in very handy. On mixed farms (arable and grass) both cattle 
and sheep can be advantageously kept. 

The Leicestershire and Lincolnshire horses are almost exclusively used In 
this county. They are either bred or bought at two years old, and arc 
worked until seven or eight years old, and then find a ready sale lor the 
London or provincial markets. 

Shorthorns are almost the only cattle bred in the county. A lirger 
number arv bred than formerly, and these, too, of im])i()ve(l quality. A hw 
Hereford steers find their way into tlie comity, their gnat docility making 
them favourites as yard beasts. They are also thought to latten more readily 
on our second-rate grass lands; hut as they put on more lat in jiroiiortion to 
the lean meat, they are not sought after by oiir local hu tellers, hut gencTally 
find their way to London, where a better market awaits them, Shorthouis 
are gradually extending themselves, and will doubtless exclude other breeds 
in this county. They make a greater return in much less lime ; and having 
more lean meat, they are more eagerly bought u]) by the hu tellers. 

Thirty years ago the great majority of the flocks of this county were of the 
Leicester or Loiig-woollcd breeds. Crossing was, however, introduced, the 
result proving satisfactory. Such flocks are now the exception. Earns of the 
Oxfordshire breed arc now extensively used ; and in tlie early spring months, 
sheep at about thirteen or fourteen months’ old, of most sujierior si/(* and 
quality, arc disposed of at our Bedford fat-cattle markets, t otswold and 
Other long-woolled rams are used, but not to th(‘ same exliait as formerly. 
The fashion being more for a black face and leg. 'Jbusit appears the Oxford- 
shires arc “best suited for our own part of the country at all events, sheep 
poss('Ssing dark faces and legs with a good fleece of wool arc rapidly extending 
themselves. 

Charles Howard. 


23. Dalgan Park, Shrule, Headford, Mayo. 

I am of opinion that British farmers, and especially farmers in the province 
of C^aught, in Ireland, could and should, for their own profit and adWntage, 
bree(Wiore horses, cattle, and sheep, than they do. But 1 should say that) 
like all rules, there are exceptional cases. For instance, if a farm purely 
a tillage one, the farmer must necessarily be short of pasturage, consequently 
it will be more to his advantage, or at least to his convenience, to purchase his 
supply of horses, though (with convenient farmstead accommodation) I believe 
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it would be more profitable for him to breed, and to rear them by hand, feed- 
ing in loose boxes. This, however, entails an amount of trouble and incon- 
venience which few care to attempt. The same rule will, in a great measure, 
apply to cattle and sheep feeding. On a farm purely tillage, with a short 
supply of grass land, it is more profitable to purchase stock tor fattening on 
roots and artificial foods, than to rear and feed fat a much smaller nun^ben 
Again, on a grass farm of good fattening quality, it is more to the advantage 
of the fanner to purchase store stock of age, and in forward condition, so that 
in a few months he can have them finished for the market, thus bringing 
in a quick return and fair profit. 

I know one or two gentlemen who forinorly bred horses on a very large 
scale, who have now, to a great extent, given H up, partly because it did not 
pay a high interest, but more on account of tl/o constant annoyance and dis- 
appointment connected with the management. 'I'ho amcultural horses 1 find 
most suited to my farm, and 1 should say be^^t adapted for the west of Ireland 
generally, are active, clean-legged animals. My own are ohiefly nosses between 
the Clydesdale and Suffolk Punch. The breeii < I cattle 1 like br>st is that 
which appnviclies nearest to the pure-bred Sliorthorn, and the sheep almost 
the pure Border Leicester, tliougli a little o^’ the Irish or Roscommon blood, 
to give a little mor*i bone and a hardier constitution, is an advantage. 

'J he course 1 adopt on my own farm (and which I observe is pretty much 
the system followed by Mr. Simson on his ve^y extensive farms in county 
Mayo) will bear out what I have thus very iiunledly stated. 

As a general rule, T breed and rear a gaal many horses, selling the saddle- 
horses win n I rained at lour or five years old; the draught horses after they 
liave been trained and worl;ed on the farm tor a time. I breed and rear a 
number of cattle, and fiuisli them lor the lat market at two and three years 
old. 

1 breed, rear, and feed off fat all my own sheep. I rarely buy a sheep 
(rams excepted), and rarely sell a sheep, except to the butcher. My experience 
in the west of Ireland has been, that the mixed system of farm husbandry, 
breeding, rearing, and fattening of cattle and sheep, has been the most certain 
to produce a profitable result. The general ])ractice of this part of the country, 
however, is very diifereiit ; the large farmers, or graziers as they are com- 
monly called, almost invariably confine themselves to the grass alone, saving 
some for hay, barely sullicient to give their stock (which are entirely outlying 
in winter) a little in the months of spring, or during very severe snowy 
weather. It must be admitted that stock fed in this way sometimes return 
very great profit ; but at times little or nothing for their grazing. 

1 consider my shoi'p-stock too highly bred to stand the hardship to which 
most flocks are exposed ; in fact, it is my opinion that without hand-feeding 
and attention they would not suit the damp climate of the west. I feed my 
sheep off fat at ouc year old. As a rule, the sheep of the country are fed in 
Connaught till they are two and a half years old, when they are sold to mpn 
having fine fattening land, or to tillage farmers for turnip feeding. 

Allan K. Aloie. 


24. Aylesby Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Farmers could not generally breed more stock ; in individual cases it might 
be so. 

On farms where the horses work hard and live high, breeding is very un- 
certain. On other farms, where mares are worked more lightly, and are not 
kept BO high, and can be spared for a few months altogether when the spring 
seeing is finished, breeding is profitable. 
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ftirmB arc unhealthy for brecniing cattle, and younj ^atock do not 
thrive well, and losseB arc considerable : on all such, buying is better than 
breeding. 

In our cwinty, the wold and other lisjlit soils are much more adapted for 
breeding sheep, being much better suckling land. The marah and fen land, 
on the contrary, is better for growing and feeding sheep. 

Horses are not good stock on land ; they graze the pastures badly, and are 
not good manure-makers. There is greater risk from the numerous caiises 
which render horses unsound, and horse-dealing docs not commend itselt to 
many larmeis. 

'I'o the English farmer, sheep are the more pr(»fitable, except in certain cir- 
cumstances, where land is well adapted lor cattle-breeding, and not so good 
fur sheep; but generally sheep pay best; they grow fleeces, cattle do not. 

Some “ horsey ” men, who seem to have a passion for liorfes, will extend 
the breeding ot them to as large an extent as tliey well can, but not to the 
exclusion of the other classes of breeding. 

A few cattle-breeders have been known to relin(]in&h or lessen Ibat branch 
of their business, and to breed sheep more extcnsivtly. 

Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire horses, Shoi thorn cattle, and Lincolnshiro 
“ Long-wool ” sheep lor this part of the country. Downs and Short-wools are 
better adapted for some soils. 

Fuancis Sowerby. 


25. Howgill Castle, Penrith, Cumberland. 

I decidedly think farmers could breed more stock \vitli ])rofit by the drain- 
age of wet natural pasture and the top-dressing llierealler with lime or bones. 
Farms contiguous to large towns, and consisting of lich, lngli-i)riced land, 
render purchasing preferable to breeding horses. And, on the other liand, 
on soft, grassy, coarse-herbaged, low-priced fanns, it is better to breed them. 

Land rented, say from 21, 10s. to 5/. ])er acre, can be tnrued to more profit- 
able account in fattening than in breeding cattle. Fauns designated as 
turnip and barley fanns, have, as a rule, an acreage in tin nips large ly out of 
proportion to the acreage in pasture. And as all such fainis, to be ke])t in 
first-class condition, demand the consumption Ujioii the fields wliere grown 
of all the tuinijis that can be spared from the making down of tlie stiaw into 
proi)er manure, the loldiug on of sheej) is jaactised. Fattening in such cir- 
cumstances yields a better return than breeding ; lunce ])iiJcliasu g ol slieep is 
resorted tej. Further, when such fanns adjoin large low'iis, where bay almost 
always commands a good price, the seeds e)r young glasses aic generally 
restTved and cut for hay; and whei ever siicli is the case, sbec}^ cannot bo 
bred and reared for lack of pasture, but must be imrcliascd loi consuming the 
turnips. 

Scarcely under any circumstances do I believe the breeding of horses to lie 
more jTofitable than that of cattle or sheep; and only on high-lying situa- 
tions, say from 700 to 1000 feet above the sea-le\cl, and where the soil is of a 
soft marshy nature, producing rough coarse lierbage, is it tliat llie breeding of 
horses equala^lbat of cattle or sheep. Still the fear that it is unwise “ to pack all 
our eggs in me basket,” indua‘s me to recommend, on almost all farms of any 
mixed breeding^ and I practise what I preach by bleeding a few horses, 
a number of cattle, and a large lot of sheep. 

Sheep, aji a general rule, pay better than cattle, chiefly from the light ex- 
pense in attendance; and also from the fact that in open winters, and where 
there is an average amount of natural or artificial shelter, with some heath to 
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run over, they can be brought through (in many case) without any hand- 

feeding whatever. 

From ten to twenty years ago the breeding of horses was largely curtailed 
on account of their unremunerative market value ; and, as a matter of course, 
tlieir place would bo tilled with cattle or sheep, but I am not aware of any 
single individual having given up to any large extent the breeding of horses* 
8iuce the reaction m the horse market, there are, if not two for one, most 
certainly three for two mares put to breeding jiow, as compared with a few 
years ago. 

The pure Clydesdale horse of the largest frame and weight is not necessary 
for farm purposes, A lighter, quick-steppin^, ‘.alf-bred animal, is more suitaUo 
for this part of the country for firm work; hut for working on the farm for 
perljajis two years, and then selling for town ])m [loses, the Clydesdale is best. 

The best sort of cattle are the Shorthorns, fsitd the ])uror tlo pedigree the 
holler. On the mountain i.iiiees and imciul s' i eomuions, iJ>o Highland or 
Hlack-faced sheep predominate. On the lowei-iyinj aifd incloaed jiasUires, a 
cross between the* Jjcncester lam and Black-hu ed ewas gives a good return. 
And in the vale ol the Eden, and all low-lymg sKelU'reil situations, Leicester 
or hall-brtd p-iys host. 

James Mitchell. 

26. Stevenson Mains, II A.ni>iNGTON, N.B. 

1 tliink more cattle, bheo{), and horses might l>e profitably bred on many farms, 

I consider it iikjsI profitable for the farmer to breed his own horses, unless 
oil strong. Clay soils, \vhci(} the drought is very heavy. On such soils the 
marcs aie more a[)t to abort or ju-oduce weakly foals; and young colts, 
when first yoked, are apt to produce sprains and other lameness, also to slip 
shoulders. The same lulc applies to very steep land. 

On diy arable land, with a fine climate, such as the lower part of East 
Lothian, i think store-cattle can be bought cheaper than they can be bred, 
for this reason, that there are other counties belter adapted for rearing cattle, 
viz., those counties which have a more humid climate better suited for grass. 
Cattle grow better m those counties, I would instance Westmoreland and the 
greater pait of li eland On such laud as the lower part of East Lothian cattle 
do not take on the same apijearancc at all ; they get brown and dry in the hair, 
and do not grow like cattle that are grazing on land better adapted for grass. 

Dry arable land that will grow good grass and turnips is suitable for breed- 
ing sheep. II the laud is naturally \ory fertile, and of easy access to towns, 
it will be found more profitable to purchase than to breed, because they can 
bo bred at less expense on poorer soil and further from market, and on cheaper 
land. Shcci) also do best going thin on the ground. 

One drawback to the breeding and roaring of horses is that they are not 
nearly so good manure-makers os cattle or sheep. Grass depastured by horses 
will not improve nearly so much in condition as land on which either cattle or 
sheep graze. 

The Clydesdale 1 believe to be the best agricultural horse. He combines 
strength with durability and docility. IShorthorn or cross cattle, and half or 
three-parts bred sheep arc best. 

Adam Smith. 


27. Aharnet House, Ballyragget, Ireland. 

For the past twenty-five years — in fact, since the famine period of 1846-7-8 
— a revolution in husbandry has taken place in Ireland. Small holdings have 
disappeared and are disappearing. They have been turned into large holdings, 
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and at>ace with this process the agricultural population has emitted and is 
emigrating. 

The change has brought with it this result, tliat there are now in Ireland 
nearly 1,200,000 acres less cereal crops grown than there were a quarter of 
a century ago, and of course a corresponding dimunition of green crop. This 
serious transition from tillage husbandry to pasturage has liad a most vital 
eflFect upon stock-breeding in Ireland. 

The demand for agricultural horse-power has materially decreased. The 
tillage husbandry that has ceased was carried on mainly by the small holders 
of land, who maintained horse-power jointly and severally amongst each other, 
considerably beyond what was needed upon a large estate system. They com- 
bined their farming with breeding horses. I'he small farmer’s mare i)roduced 
her annual foal, keeping up a regular succession for the horse- market, and 
enabling the small farmer to recoup himself for the excess of horse-power he 
maintained upon his holding. 

Few if any of the large holders keep brood marcs exclusively for breeding 
purposes. Notwithstanding high prices, horse-breeding is regarded as un- 
certain, expensive, and requiring skilful personal care and attention of servants 
or labourers, at present difficult to procure. 

As a general rule, tenant-farmers do not and will not adopt horse-breeding 
per se as a mode of farming. They regard cattle and shee}) as more certain 
and profitable. Gentlemen farmers and owneis in fee are now temi)tcd to do 
more in that way, but are deterred by the difficulty of meeting with steady 
careful servants ujion whom the results would turn; and this drawback is 
increasing. I may add that suitable sound stallions of the ditferent classes arc 
not generally aca*ssible. 

As to cattle in Ireland, many sincere well-wishers of the country have in- 
dulged in the fallacy that Ireland being adapted generally by soil and climate 
for grazing purposes, it was best that tillage slnmld give way to pasturage. 
Those theorists are not aware that more horseSjCattle, sheep, pigs, &c., could bo 
“raised,” and more beef and mutton brought to market under a system of ro- 
tation husbandry suited to the particular soil. In the first jdace, the tendency 
and effect of the present or modern syslcni of running indiscriimnately into 
grass farming is to revert to the old barbarous mode of husbandry — leaving 
the surlace to nature — ignoring the improved husbandry of the age and the 
aid of machinery, &c. In the next place, our winter keep is thus made a 
limited quantity, restricted mainly to the hay crop, which is in our climate 
a very precarious provision when unaided by grain, straw, and turnips. 

As it is, our local cattle-mart is entirely influenced by tlu* ex]K)rt market — 
more especially the store-cattle trade. Jf owing to any causes the English or 
Scotch import trade experienced a check, a complete reaction — nay, panic — 
would set in on this side of the Channel. Winter fodder would go up, store- 
cattle run down, and in the hands of holders run out of condition. 

The increasing scarcity and dearness of labour is causing the larger holders 
of dairy farms — the extensive breeders of cattle of a good class — to give U}» 
that line of farming. Indeed, the class of maids, and skilled, careful, and 
trusty persons requisite for dairy purposes, have become so hard to get, that 
large breeding establishments of cattle have been broken up generally 
throughout the country, more especially within the last five years. 

The tendency is to have cattle-breeding restricted to the small farmer, whose 
ow^amily — wife, daughters, and sons — can carry out the dairy operations. 
These form a limited class, and are decreasing, despite the high price of butter 
(owing greatly to foot-and-mouth disease), 

I feci bound to say that, as a nursery of good cattle, Ireland, under present 
circumstances, is retrograding. It will be found that Ireland can only be 
regarded in future as a breeding depot of a limited quantity of cattle for the 
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United Kingdom, with a tendency rather to decrease, and certainly not to 
be further developed under existing conditions. 1 speak especially of good 
class cattle rather than the mountain breeds. 

Whilst cattle are all(>tted the cream of the pastures for the sake of beef and 
butter, sheep are put, as a general nile, upon secondary and inferior soils. 
Of course there are exceptions to this, especially in the western provinces, 
where large tracts well suited to the growth of mutton are devoted exclusively 
to shee])-farming. These are peculiar soils in the hands of large holders, who 
lor a lengthened period have adopted this class of (to them most profitable) 
farming. They have sound sheep pastures, and their aim is to produce 
weighty sheej) i\ r the market. 

Those who have given up tillage husbandry in other parts of Ireland, and 
whose lands are not of a qiialiiy to sustain cattU^, have been (diligod to turn to 
sheep-farming, in many instanoes with soils utterly unsuitable for permanent 
pasture. They iiied the higliei classes of 8hecT» 1 a ester and T>(»rdcr-Leicester, 
but they dogeiier i ted in huge quantities diuing (uir vet wiulirs; and when 
these holders revtited to harditr mountain breeds, they found them continue 
mere stores until tlnee or four }cars old, and even then bhoy were unable to 
turn them int^ mutton io^ want ol the hushing pastures of the western 
men, and they li.id no turnips to substilntc*. Such experiener* as this has tended 
to uieck jncieasc of sheej) in Ireland, whieb otneruise might have ensued 
alt( r tlie gieat change into pasturage — csjieeiallv oi lighter lands — that has 
taken place within tliu last tw'cnt}-tive year's. 

On the whole, th(*u, I look ujjou slieep-farniiug in Ireland as a limited busi- 
ness, and as not capable of much, if any, Imtlnr development under existing 
conditions. Our climate is exceedingly adverse to sheep, especially of the 
higher class, and to “ (piick return,** unless they are nursed with artificial 
food m winter. 

Extensive arterial drainage by Government, combined with thorough drain- 
age by particular owners, would develop shcejr-farming, and improve both 
the arable and waste lands ot the country to an enormous extent, and com- 
pensate in some measure for shecp-lolding or artificial feeding— decreasing 
proportionably with the disuse of tillage. Bcientific husbandry has diminished 
apace with our agricultural i)o]julation, and tins bodes, so lar, i>eriiianent cessa- 
tion of tillage : because, with our undulating surface and rugged soil, machinery 
is not so adai)tahle as upon the friable plains of the sister isle. 

Mulhallen Mabum. 


28 . Altyre, Forres, N.B. 

Generally speaking, I think that the number of horses, cattle, and sheep 
bred by the British farmer could be profitably increased, but not to such an 
extent as would materially affect the supply. 

Accommodation, in the way of suitable enclosures for grazing young stock, 
housing, &c., is essential for the profitable and satisfactory management of 
a breeding-stud. The almost total want ot these in the counties where my 
experience has been gathered has rendered purchasing — as against breeding 
—the required horses almost imperative. Before the last few years the high 

E rice of beef rendered cattle rearing and feeding much more remunerative than 
orse breeding. Now that good horses have reached such high prices, the 
attention of the farmer will be more turned to liorse-breeding, and the money- 
value of first-class animals at, say, three years old, or when fit for work, will 
more alfect the question at issue — viz., purchasing as against breeding — than 
“ locality,*' nature of soil,*’ climate,” &c. 

Botation of cropping followed must regulate the question of breeding as 
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buying store cattle. Where one year’s grass (and -tb^t principally 
hby) is taken, breeding cannot be followed out. The proctnoe of first-class 
‘‘early-land ” will feed better in every way than that of inferior soil and lato 
climate; whereas the produce of the latter will enable a farmer to rear up to a 
certain age as many, and as good stock, on the same extent as can be done 
on the former. 

Before you can both breed and feed sheep profitably, you must be able to 
keep two flocks and two good shepherds. 

Sneep cannot be profitably reared or kept without the attendance of a shep- 
herd ; whereas cattle can be, without the attendants being specially told off and 
trained for the purpose. Sheep can also be raised without arable land, under 
a rotation of cropping, beiug held in connection with pasturage. Cattle (with 
the exception ot slow-growing and Higlilaiid biecds) cannot, under such 
circumstances. On strong clay lands slice]) cannot be k(‘pt in wet weather, or 
during the winter months. On rich grazing-lands the ninnlxT of sheep 
requisite to consume the prod nee would so soil tlie ground as to render 
pasturage unprofitable ; not so cattle. 

Clydesdale horses, Shorthorns, Tolled — a cross with these, or with eillier — 
and our native breeds; L(3icest(T, Cheviots, and Black-laced, or a cross with 
Leicester” for sire, and Cheviot or Black-factd for dam aie best. 

Bobkrt Walker. 


29. Sheriff Hutton, York. 

As a rule, the number of cattle and sheep brtd formerly in the United 
Kingdom will bear no comparison wdth tlie large number now bred ; and tlic 
increase is likely to continue to an indt finite extent so long as the improve- 
ment of the land continues, and tlie jirice of heel, mutton, and w'ool keeps so 
high; but the number of horses brtd has not mcieased, but ratlier decreased, 
until very recently, when the Jiigh ]nice of laige aeiicultural and cart-liorw^s 
has caused more to be done in that way; but so long as tlie hiiili jincea of 
cattle and sheep continue, I do not tlnnk the number of other Kinds of horses 
bred is likely to increase. Cattle and sheep c.in be inei eased to a considerable 
extent to advantage, and the land mateiially benehted theieby, with great 
certainty of a good return; which is not the case wdtli horses. They are 
uncertain, and very risky, and damage the land as a ruk*. 

The farmer wdll do well to bret^d his own hoiscs, that is, all ho may require, 
and he ought, as a rule, to breed double tliat nuinher; which niay lie done 
to advantage. But it is necessary to have some iiilenor laud upon which to 
pasture the mares when breeding and unable to work, and also the inferior 
young ones. Unless a farmer has this, he cannot bleed liorses to advantage, 
thtit is to say, very extensively. 

Farmers may keep, say, two brood mares to every 50 acres ; this would 
give him about three foals in two }ears, which he would find quite Buflficient. 
This is more, however, than what is kept. 1 never find it desirable to keep 
mares in a state of idleness when breeding; they are no worse, but generally 
do better, when at woik on the land. 

The only circumstances to prevent any one from breeding bis own cattle, that 
is, as many as he is able to fatten, are when all or nearly all his grass land is 
capable of Hittening, and is too good, or, lather, too high-rented to be used 
forjweeding purposes. In this case he must, of necessity, buy rather than 
brew. The same conditions apply to sheep as to other live-stock. There Is 
an immense number of acres ol land everywhere well adapted for breeding 
sheep, but the animals often linvc to be removed to be tattened in other 
districts. As far as possible, it is most desirable that a farmer should breed 
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and fatten his own, for he cannot now mate purchases in the open market or 
fair without getting more than he purchases. 

As a rule, the breeding of sheep and cattle is preferred to horses. There is 
but little risk in the one case, but considerable in the other ; and not only 
the risk and uncertainty, but the grazing, of horses rather extensively tends 
to the deterioration of the land; while that of sheep and cattle helps to 
improve it, especially the iormer, when the land is sound and dry, and other- 
wise adapted to sheep. Some landlords, and tenants too, object to horses 
(working-horses excei)tcd) on account of the damage done to trees, fences, 
and grass. 

Many years airo lu^rsc-breeding was lo s mie extent given up, and sheep 
and cattlc-brec(Ui)g adopted. 'J'his was owing to the low price of horses, 
risk, A-c., as before referred to ; and with the ulea that the railways would, 
to a great extent, supersede tlie use of the li-irsc, and that ]>rice8 would be 
lower still. 

Nothing has increased so much as the breoddng of sheep; and present 
circumstances — such as the bett'^r drainage of the land, nbundance of foeding- 
stuffs, the glowing of green crops moie extensively, which is much encouraged 
by artificial nranures, inacliinery, &o. — tend to tl.aL increase*. 

I’he cart and a^Tncnltnval horse i)ays tin* breisler the best. As for the 
limiting . orse, tlioiigli the jnico is high, the 1)re(‘der meets with too many 
hhinks for the munher of prizes. Could nothing be done to prevent any 
one from breeding liom either horse or mine having a natural blemish or 
nnsoundness ? 

1 think tln^rc is no class of s]ie<*p that will give an equal quantity of mutton 
and wool for a given (iiiantily ol kw>d as the Ijcicester ; and 1 jilaco Shorthorn 
cattle in the same jiosUiun to other breeds. 

Wm. Linton. 


30. Kinnochtky, Cupar Angus. 

As a rule, I believe that British fanners could breed more horses, cattle 
and sheep with tirofit. Horses rtquirul lor wear on a farm are always most 
suitable if bred thereon, and, under any circumstances almost, can be reared 
cheaper than bouglit-iii at present very high prices. For the rearing of horses 
rough out-lying jiasture, well fenced, is best adapted. However, under ordinary 
circumstances, on good arable land, 1 have always found that those reared 
on the farm were nut only best suited for the work, but cheaper, counting 
everything, than those bought in. 'J'here are very few circumstances which 
I have known, in the course of thirty-live years of farming-life, which make 
the buying in of store-cattle for feeding purposes preferable to breeding. As a 
rule, I consider the British farmer should have as many cattle on his holding 
for breeding purposes as would give him his regular feeding supply. Were 
this the general custom we should have little or no disease amongst our 
stock. Imported cattle, or oven home-bred bough t-in beasts, are those 
which infect our regular stock with the diseases which we are troubled with. 
In this district we consider it the most sure system of farming to have a 
regular breeding-stock, whether of horses, cattle, or sheep — and all com- 
bined, when at all practicable — and when such are kept the laird has never 
any fear of his rent. Nor arc the manure manufacturers anxious about the 
existence of hypothec in such cases, I have known several farmers give up 
breeding of all kinds of stock, considering that the purchasing of lean cattle 
or sheep paid better. Those farmers, however, too often fell out of all kinds 
of stock ; the dealers in cAttle ultimately having the most of the stock on the 
farms, as well as the best of the profit. 
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* Y CKyhsider that, under ordinary circumstances, the breeding ind feeding of 
cattle and sheep combined are most profitable; and 1 have found that close 
attention to one kind of breed pays best either as regards cattle or sheep. 
During a long experience in the breeding and rearing of horses, sheep, and 
cattle — in horst s, from the thoroughbred, Cleveland, Clydesdale, and crosses — I 
have found that the most useful horse for general,work has been a cross between 
the Clydesdale stallion and the Cleveland mare. They are generally hardy, 
and go through their work quickly ; the Clydesdales, although more easily kept 
in condition, are slower and cannot go through the same amount of work. 

Having experimented on the breeding, rearing, and feeding of several, or 
almost all our recognised breeds of cattle, and crosses Irom the pure bre^s, 
I have invariably found the Polled Angus — true to their diameter as handed 
down by tboir first great improver, the late Hugh Watson of Keillor — the 
most suitable for this district, or I could almost say any district. No kind 
of cattle yields so much fine beef on the same quantity of food consumed. 
As an instance of the healthiness of that breed, 1 may say that I have kej>t 
from 40 to (50 Angus cattle during the last thiity years, and I never lost but 
one by any disease — which was a cow, by grass disease. 

Bought-in cattle sometimes leave more money to the feeder per month than 
home-jbred beasts, but they are not so sure or safe stock. Home rearing cattle 
of good sorts, sold off between 2 and 3 years old, generally leave H. per month 
for their keep; if artificial lood is given, they leave more. Moreover, until 
foreign and Irish cattle were imported, disease among our herds was unknown. 

TllOS. FERGUbON. 


31. Eglwysnunyd, Taibach, South Wales. 

I think farmers could breed more horses, cattle, and sheep with advantage. 

On very poor land, and on arable farms where artificial grasses are not 
largely sown, I think it would be more profitable to purchase the necessary 
horse supply. On the other hand, on mixed arable- and iiastuie-fariiis, horses, 
I believe, can be bred with ])rofit, especially cart-horses. On wholly arable 
farms, it is usually better to buy than to breed cattle. When the climate is very 
wet, and the land heavy and uudrained, it is better to buy than breed sluicp. 

For farm-work I think nothing can surpass the horses which are bred in 
South Wales. They much resemble the Clydesdales. 

Having kept several breeds of cattle, I find Ilercfords do better than any other. 

In regard to sheep, I would give the preference to Oxford Downs. 

W. S. Powell. 


32. Denbie Mains, Dumfriesshire. 

High-rented land suitable for the fattening of cattle and sheep, and the 
manufacture of dairy produce, is not so well adapted for the profitable 
breeding of horses as that at a lower rate. They are most profitably bred on 
the best class of pastoral farms, which produce abundant though coarser 
herbage, and grow horseflesh at a lower cost than arable farms, where work 
is more ^nstant and severe, and the feeding of greater relative cost. Although 
a g^t mknj breed horses on high-rented land, I think the produce could be 
bet* employed, and a correspondingly increased number reared in the higher 
lands to he substituted for them. 

llie best arable farms are the cattle-feeding ones ; and it is not unworthy 
of notice that, while their occupiers easily turn to breeding, the breeders on 
inferior and pastoral farms cannot w’cll turn to feeding. It follows that in both 
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classed breeding would lower tlie price, and increase the numbers of lean out 
of all proportion to fat cattle. 

The same circumstances apply to sheep ; and the extent of feeding neces- 
sarily conforms to the demand for fat stock, and the ability of breeders on lower 
rented land to supply the store-stock required. Sheep when the sole stock, 
as is well known, are too thickly planted on good land to compare favourably 
with those on land where wider scope can be afforded for the same rent. 

A ])roportion of horses on most arable farms, such as 1 horse to every 10 
cattle or 40 sheep, is considered most profitable ; and in gazing horses, it is a 
known fact that they do badly ii tliere is no mixture either stock, and that 
without any scarcity of cjrass. 

On a fine red tuinip-loaui the sheep run away from cattle as a source of 
profit ; while, on the other hand, old grass suitabh' for fattening cattle, or that 
having a strong tendency to cause rot and foot-rot in sheep, leaves no doubt 
as to the jiroper stocking. But, as a rule, I coast IfT sheep most profitable. 

1 have known faimeis change irom the breeding of horses to that of cattle 
and sheep, and the change has been considered irrofi table; but it is rare 
indeed that horses are even the main stock of a farm. More have changed 
from cattle to sheep than vue versd^ and botli Intvc in many cases been in 
conseq lienee of a local peculiarity giving rise to some form ot disease, rather of 
than the 1i * t view ot profit and loss. 

Tlie Clydesdale, fi omits combining docility, durability, active movement 
and power of heavy draught, ranks the first nniong British breeds. A good 
hack 3s got from a thoroughbred sire and a dam of the Cleveland Galloway 
pony or lightei (Mydesdale. 

In cattle, the most profitable for feeding in this district are the crosses 
between the Shorthorn hull and Ayrshire and Galloway cows; but of a pure 
breed, the Sliorthoni lor the better and low-1} ing districts, the Galloway for 
almost any, and the Highlander for a very exposed one, is the general alloca- 
tion. ^riie early maturity of the crosses, the symmetry, fat, and weight of 
the Galloways and Shorthorns, and the first-rate quality of the beef of the 
Galloway and Highlanders (the London Scot), are the notable characteristics. 

For crossing in Scotland, the Border Leicester gives the quickest fattening 
Tiowers, the Lincoln the most wool and largest carcase, while the Yorkshires 
blend the foregoing qualities. There is no doubt that the Howns and their 
crosses suit the chalky soils of southern England ; and the Leicesters, Cots- 
wolds, Lincoln, and other Long-wools the Midlands. 

John McCulloch. 


33. Nettlecx)mbe, Taunton. 

As a rule, good farming predominates in this district ; and where this is 
the case, the land carries a full complement of all sorts of stock ; but where 
bad and indifferent farming exists, the land of course does not produce what 
it should, and therefore less stock, and of an inferior description, is kept. 

At the present time the price of cart-horses is so high that I know of no 
circumstances which would make the purchasing of them prelerable to breed- 
ing. Where the farm contains a good deal of meadow and pasture land of a 
good quality, and adapted for fattening pur;K»ses, and where the growing of 
roots is uncertain, it may be advisable to buy in store stock to meet the 
requirements of the farm ; also where the farm consists almost wholly of good 
marsh land ; but generally the breeding what is required pays best. 

The circumstances which render the purchasing of lean sheep and fattening 
them more profitable than breeding, are where the farm has little or no 
pasture or meadow, and where the arable land produces good crops of roots, or 
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where the pasture, aUhougli of a strong; and fattening nature, is liable to 
produce the rot or bane in sheep. 

1 am not acquainted with any circumstances which would make the breed- 
ing of horses more profitable than breediuir sheep or cattle. As agricultural 
horses are now selling, 1 believe if one had the right sort of mares nothing 
would pay better than breeding one or two C('lt8 to a 100 acres or so, as these 
could be ke|)t with little extra trouble ; but the less one has to do with hacks 
and hupters the better. In the former case a fair ordinary colt rising three 
years old is worth 40Z. In the latter you cannot sell at this age, nor until 
they arrive at five or six years old, and then what with blemishes, accidents, 
want of style or beauty, bad colour, and cost of breaking, tlio price which 
one gets is an un remunerative one. 

Upon an ordinary farm it is advisable to have a fiiir quantity of both sheep 
and cattle; sufiicient sheep to eat the turnips, drc., and sufiicient cattle to 
consume the liay and straw ; but should it be uecevs^^ary to keep less of eitiier, 
the cattle should give way to the sheep, as the latter give a quicker return, 
and are better manure-makers than the former. Upon high and thin land 
sheej) are of the first consideration. 

1 know of instances wlierc farmers have given up the breeding of hack 
horses, of which they br(*d four or five a year, and re])lacing them with 
sheep and cattle, on the grounds of profit. 1 am not acipiaiiited with any 
farmer, nor have 1 heard of one, who lias given up sheep or cattle and turned 
to horse-breeding. I do not know of a man who has changed from sheep to 
bullocks, or vkv verm, ^fhe sort of agricultural liorse best suited to this part 
of tlie country is one wbieli stands about Ifi liands high on clean, short, flat- 
boned legs ; which has a light head, gocxl .slioulders, and short back. 

As to cattle, nothing beats or even a])proaches the well-bred Devon in this 
district. They tlnive well on high or low lands; and on liigb, poor land, 
especially, they distance all coiiqietitors. I have known of several instances 
where tlie Shorthorns, and the cross between them and tlie Devons, have 
been tried, but in almost every case tliey liave again given place to the 
Devons. 

The sheo]) ko])t in this iieighbourbMod are ])rincipally Devon Long-wools, 
and some of the best and nnist hardy lU)eks lier«' have been ])roduced by a 
cross with pure-bred Cotswold rains. '1 hese slice]) thrive well over great 
variations in soil and climate; feed well on tiiridj».s, and with little or no corn 
or artificial food ; tluy arc lat in April, when they are about fourteen uiontha 
old, the carcase weighing from 70 to 00 lbs., and tlie fleece averaging 8 or 
0 lbs. each. 

fiKO. lUlUJAOE. 


34. Carrigeen, Groom, Limerick. 


It is very doubtful, as at present eiicuinstanec d, whether farmers could 
breed more stock or not. Of comvj more mudit be done if the farms were 
put into a higher state of cultivaUon, and lifted with better homestead 
accommodation, &c., &c. 

On farms that can be worked under a mixed system (tliat is, tliat breed 
and finish their own stock), I think more advantage than is might lx; taken 
of the relative prices of corn and meat, witli ])rorit to tlio farmer and a 
considnriil increase in the amount of meat [ir()(liice(b 
Jn tlS^untry, on all gexx! graas lands, cattle and sheep pay better tJjan 
horse breeding. On farms where a regular working staff is kefit, it i.s generally 
found cheaper to buy than to breed. If mares are kept h|Kx;ially for breeding, 
and not worked, they are a very heavy item, and a foal clropjxxl under such cir- 
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cnmfitances cannot be counted at less than from 201, to 252. Wb^ risk, 
number that turn up unsound, nccidents, and cost of rearing are taken into 
account, it is not strange to find that a steady profit oflF cattle and sh^p 
and the buying-in of the horse stock as. required are preferred to breeding 
horses. 

If the mares are worked, as they may be, the number that miss, pick-foal, 
&c., unless treated with the greatest care and attention, is a great drawback. 
It also, unless under the owner’s direct supervision, gives such an opportunity 
for idling and letting the work hang behind, that where there is a regular staff, 
and full work to be got through, the buying ^»f the horse stock is generally 
preferred to the breeding. 

On large farms, where the attention bestowed nti the horse stock is such ais 
to secure the pr()])er working and management of mares in-foal, and where 
there is a considerable break of you!\g grasses, on<' and two years old, it is an 
advantage to have some horses to nip the seed stalk, and on such farms it 
]»ay8 fairly to bree<l. And the same may be said of firms that have any 
rough grass about their swampy and wet parts, that would rot sheep, and that 
>oung stock would not cat. On this latter class, a few idle brood-mares may 
not pay badly, as they do wt-11 on this sort of fare, which is such as cannot 
well otherwise be pnditably consumed. 

Ill all swhen; the greater ])roportion of the farm is in good natural 
<jrass — good enough to tatteii or carry dairy cows — it is considered better to buy 
.ntock than breed. Dairying is, of course, breeding ; but, as carried out in 
this country, the whoh) resources of the farm are devoted to the production of 
butter. The calves reared are sold in September, and the “Strippers” every 
March. Stock to keep up the dairy are bought as three-year-old heifers on the 
{loint of calving, ready to go into the dairy in March, April and May. 

In all cases where the grass is too strong or rich to carry lambs, it is better 
to buy feeding-sheep. It is a common thing in this country to find land that 
will fatten sheep well when aged, but that will not do for lambs or young 
sheep at all. Generally a mixed stock of cattle and sheep pays best. 

The great producer of hunters, harness-horses, hacks, and cavalry-remounts, 
was tlic Irish small tillage farmer (that is, the farmer whose holding was too 
large to be worked bv himself and family, and too small to give work for a 
pair of horses). Such men almost always kept a mare and bred from her, 
and having a natural taste for a bit of blood, put her to a thoroughbred 
horse. The produce was sold at from one and a half to three years old, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

For a long period the British cavalry was thus supplied with horses, the 
best in the world, for about 182. each to the farmer, and at but 252. to the 
Government ; and such was the supply that, for a few pounds extra, a pick 
of hundreds could be had. Tbis gave dealers colts, the making of hunters, 
such os cannot now be had at less tlian from 802. to 1502. each. The 
low price of corn following the potato failure upset all this, and these lands 
are now in larger holdings, and turned to dairying and the rearing of store 
stock. 

Of course, the rearing of colts at the former rates could not pay, and was 
only an adjunct to the system under which the country was worked. On 
such a farm, a colt was easier kept than a few sheep, or a store-beast or two. 
He fed about the back of fences, did well on a few rubbish-potatoes boiled, 
picked among the thrashed straw, and consumed the tail-corn, and, in fact, 
cost little in direct outlay to rear; whereas now, if let at large on a bit ol 
grass, he will eat more than the best milch-cow. He will also select the 
sweetest of the pasture, and nip close, being a most partial grazier when left 
at large with plenty to select from. \ a' a 

Until the past few years, the breeding of agricultural horses lor sale did 
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not p»^ at all ; but with the present rise in prices, aud improvad 'Communica* 
tioa wuh our large towns and England, a good demand can be had at fair 
OTices ; and in circumstances already described, a few brood-mares are now 
being kept on most farms, and pay iairly. As better mares are produced and 
kept, and a more general introduction of first-class Clydesdale and Suffolk 
sires takes place, agricultural horse-breeding will probably become more general, 
as they are safer for a steady profif than the breeding of hunters. 

As a whole, in Ireland cattle pay best ; but of course there are districts in 
which this may not be the case. 1 never knew a fanner who went in for 
breeding horses as the jffincipal branch of his business, but have known 
many who kept a few mares and gave them up as unprofitable. 1 have known 
many lessen their sheep-stock in favour of cattle (as their laid-down lands 
became old pasture), but have never known the reverse. 

Clydesdale horses, Shorthorn cattle, and large Long-woolled Leicester 
crosses, are best. Shropshire Downs are now coming much into favour, but I have 
had no experience of them. I have had considerable exixjrience of agricul- 
tural horses, and after trying both Suffolk and Clydesdale prefer the latter, 
as having the fi^st action, best feet and legs, less liable to grease by stock- 
ing in stable, with a roughness of character and strength of constitutiori that 
best fit them for the ordinary every-day usage and work of the farm. Both 
may be said to be true pullers ; but, as a whole, 1 would say the Clydesdales 
are best tempered. 

For crossing the weedy blood-mares of this country— with tlie object 
of again breeding from the mare-produce with a blood-horse to produce 
hunters — I think the Suffolk best suited ; his great carcase, short clean legs, 
fine skin, aud smooth coat, blending best with the blood-horse, and giving 
the substance required. The white marking of the Clydesdale, and the gingery 
chesnut of the Suffolk, that will now and again break out m the after-crosses, 
are about equally objectionable. 

Luke Christy. 


35. Laighwood, Dunkeld, Perthshire. 


At present there is a deficiency of capital in connection with the occu|)ation 
of land, and were the breeding of horses, cattle, and sliee)), more extensively 
followed, more capital would be required. At tlie same time, many arable 
farms are not sufficiently fenced for breeding and rearing either horses, cattle, 
or sheep; but if more capital could be brought into the cultivation of the 
land, and farms properly fenced, breeding and rearing stock more extensively 
than at present would, as a general rule, be profitable to the British farmer ; 
but, with the present capital, state of fences, and taking things as they exist, 
it is doubtful if increasing breeding and rearing would be profitable. 

Breeding of horses cannot bo profitably carried out extensively on good 
arable land near large towns. Breeding and rearing them can be most pro- 
fitably followed on farms the arable land of whicli is of mediun) quality ; 
with, in addition, a considerable amount of natural pasture, adapted for a 
ruiH)ut fw marefl and foals and young horses ; farmers, therefore, who occupy 
fayms jpt well situated for breeding and rearing horses, naturally prefer pur- 
ch||pPlhem from fanners occupying farms like the above. 

profitable rearing of cattle, a considerable proportion of natural 
pasture is indispensable ; it being at the same time not high-rented 

(and. Low-lying, dry, arable lands are best adapted for feeding sheep upon ; 
while the hill and mountain grazings are best adapted for breeding and rearing 
them. It is therefore more profitable to buy sliecp to al^t what the holding 
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can fatten, which have been reared on high grazings, upon which they cannot 
be fed, than breeding tliem on low-lying arable StriHB of small extent^ and 
often l^ly fenced. On small arable farms of less than 300 acres, as a rule, 
with land in its present condition, a sufficient number of sheep cannot be 
kept to give full employment to a shepherd, and it is not advisable to keep a 
breeding sheep-stock on any farm without having the advantage of the careful 
superintendence of a shepherd. 

Horses, hacks, hunters, &c., can be bred on all farms upon which cattle can 
be bred, and with equal ^vantage, provided the process be properly under-* 
stood by the breeder; and, perhaps, since oatilo diseases have become so 
numerous and serious, even more profitably ; but on the mountain and hill 
ranges neither of them can be bred and reared su profitably as sheep. In faot^ 
they cannot be bred of reared at all there, these mountainous ranges being 
adai^ted for sheep only. 

1 have known many farmers who have raised the number of their sheep and 
reduced the number of their caitle, and vice versd^ but never any one who did 
it on a wholesale, or even an extensive scale. When changes were made it 
was because the farmer, light or wrung, thought his farm l:>etter adapted for 
the one tliau the other; and also, when the rattle-plague came into the 
'‘i‘’i3ilry, and destroyed many herds of cattle, sheep bo a certain degree at that 
tune were substituttHl on some farms. 

For low-lying arable farms, 1 prefer the Clydesdale as an agricultural horse ; 
but on higher lands, where much of it may be steep and hanky, I do not like 
them to be veiy large. On such lands their weight kills them. As for 
cattle, on rich low-lying lands I consider the Shorthorn and Angus as not 
unequal in merit for producing beef ; while on many medium farms, where 
some rough pasture laud is attached, I prefer crosses, a Shorthorn bull 
with what may be called country cows. Again, when the cattle can be 
kept out through the winter, on rough pasture with an allowance of natural 
hay, with woods for shelter, there is no breed I know equal to the beautiful 
hardy West Highlander. As for sheep, it is impossible to lay down any rule. 
On the mountain ranges of Perthshire and some other counties, the hardy 
Blackfaced is decidedly the best breed ; while in Sutherlandshire, Dumfries- 
shire, aud other counties, the Cheviot on the highlands is to be preferred, 
with half-breds lower down. 

Robert Elliot. 


36. The Duffyrn, Newport, Monmoutrshjrb. 

If farmers could, I think they certainly would breed more horses, cattle, 
and sheep. 

I think that horse-breeding can never be satisfactorily carried out, unless 
the farm contains siiitabit* dry paddocks for wintering, and rough pastures 
lor summering the horses. Under favourable circumstances, the breeding 
and rearing oi horses pay well ; but I think the mote they are kept separate 
from other stock, the more profitable they become ; inasmuch as they are 
seldom at rest, and are perpetually disturbing other stock. On a purely arable 
farm, or a farm chiefly arable, purchasing horses will, of course, be found more 
economical than breeding. 

Purchasing store cattle would be preferable to breeding where wintering is 
expensive ; for instance, on a grazing farm, where straw is scarce, or on 
any farm where straw and hay are saleable commodities, purchasing store 
stock in the spring of the year and selling them again in autumn would be 
a more economical system than breeding. 

£ 2 
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On heavy lands aad, as a rule, on purely arable farms, breeding would 
Hot be 80 profitable as keeping dry sheep ; as in the first case in winter they 
would poison the land and not thrive, and in the second case turnips and 
hay are too expensive keep to make sheep-breeding profitable. 

Again, on poor arable lands it is better iK)licy to consume the roots with 
fattening sheep, and so enrich the land, than to feed them off with ewes, 
leaving the land but little richer after the turmps than it was before. To 
breed sheep economically there must be dry sound pastures or downs, so that 
the ewes may be wintered at small cost. In many districts it costs SOs. to 
keep a ewe from November 1st till April 1st. As a rule this must bo 
a losing game. Moreover, it very often hapjKins that the corn crops are 
seriously injured by seed-sowing being retarded to allow the sheep to consume 
the roots. Again, with a regular breeding-flock, in seasons of deficient green 
crops, you are put to serious straits for want of keep. I'he sheep are 
“ pinched,” or sold at a sacrifice. In keeping a fattening stock, you can 
purchase according to your requirements ; and in seasons of drought and low 
prices the breeder’s loss is the feeder’s gain. 

I do not think any fair comparison can be drawn between the cases of sheep 
and horses, because, as a rule, where you keep sheej) you cannot keep horses. 
A few colts among sheep to eat the bents may be profitable, but kept in any 
numbers among sheep they w^ould not thrive. 

As a rule, I think cattle would be more profitable to breed and rear than 
hacks or hunters, because of the greater risks to the latter; also, because they 
injure so much keep by their incessant movements. If a farmer has a 
speciality for nags, can ride them well and sell them well, they may pay very 
well; but that would be an exceptional case. Breeding good agricultural 
horses would, I think, compare favourably with any stock-breeding. 

On dry arable lands it would be preferable to feed the roots on the land 
with cake and hay with sheep, to pulling them off and consuming them with 
cattle in the yards; and even on heavy land, where straw must be trodden 
down, better feed the roots on the land and litter tlic slieep with the straw. 
On pastures I would prefer chiefly bullocks, as sheep pick all the finer 
grasses and injure the land. 1 know no one v\hu has kept a regular stud 
farm. As regards horses, everything depends on the kind of work to he 
done. Light horses, as a rule, for light land, and heavy ones for heavy land, 
Welsh horses suit the hill country admirably; Clydesdales suit the low- 
lands. I think Shorthorns suited to almost all districts, and suj)crior to any 
breed. 

R. Stratton. 


37. Mill of Ardlethen, Aberdeenshire, N.B. 

1 am of opinion that the British farmer can, with profit to himself, breed 
more horses, cattle, and sheep than he at ])resent does. On my farm of 
some 500 acres 1 breed all i require. 1 consulcr it advantageous to breed 
horses, keeping in view the high prices they liave now attained. In 
breeding cattle you can bring them earlier to maturity; by bousing the 
calves early in the autumn you never allow the aUf’^beef to go off, and thus 
hi||j|||p^hem ready for the market when they aie from 20 to 27 months old. 
1 h^ve adopted this system for llio past twelve years, and for the last three 
have realised from 30/. to 35/. per bead. 

Wc have no farms in this quarter set aside fur brooding horses, and in 
general we only breed as many as are suflicient for the working of the 
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The breeding of backs, hunters, &c., has never proved profitable here, but 
the breedini; of ai^ricultnral horses has at all times paid ; and under the except' 
tional high prices at present would do so fully as well as, if not better than 
cattle. Whether sheep or cattle are the more profitable depends greatly on the 
district of country and the nature of the soil they are fed on. Many of the 
farmers here are keeping sheep in considerable numbers who kept none a few 
years ago. This can be accounted for in several ways; but I think the 
principal reason is the high price of labour, for the farmer now finds it more 
proHtable to let some of his thin dry land remain in grass, and keep sheep on 
it, than to cultivate it. 

The principal breed of cattle hero is a cross between the Shorthorn bull 
and the Aberdeon, or cross cow, biic principally horn the lat;er. I breed from 
the Heretord bull and cross cow, and have done so for the past ten years, 
getting most of ray bulls froin Her Majesty’s sto. k at Windsor; and I think 
by introducing the Hereford blood 1 have unproved the const: lution, get as 
early maturity, and as mach eight. I consider ib esc crosses, whether from 
Shorthorns or II erofords, the mv)Ht profitable to the famun, and therefore the 
most suitable for tlie country. Clydesdale horses jire by far best suited, not 
only for fins distrad, but for the United KmG:d<'m, both as regards activity 
and durabiMty. Hali-bred sheep from the Leicesccr ram and the Cheviot 
rwe are iii(‘ genend stock bred hi this tpiarter ; but 1 breed Shropshire Downs, 
and from the short evpciieiice I have had, 1 liiul them answer very well, and 
I have no doubt a finer breed of sheep will soon become general. 

R. Copland. 


38. OUSIINIE, KlNCARDlNESnmE, N.B. 

Farmers could breed mure stock, but nut to the utmost extent of their 
rctiuirements. 

Young horses are destructive to wooden and wire fencing, and there is no 
material for stone dyk(*s in this jiart ot the country ; nor do thorns ever 
become complete fences. When horses were cheaper than they are now, 
many farmers gave up breeding, finding it cheaper to buy than to breed, and 
it takes a considerable time to induce any considerable number of farmers again 
to take to breeding. Young horses are also expensive to rear. The mare, 
if a good one, is in the first instance costly ; many are barren, and a 
breeding-mare IS of little value for work during the time she is in-foal and 
in-milk ; the young Clydesdale progeny is of no use on the faim till three 
years olil, and will not stand for an ordinary horse till four, or perhaps five, 
years old. 

Scotland is eminently a cattle-fccding country, more than a breeding. The 
milder climate of Ireland enables Irish farmers to breed calves, and to keep 
them in early youth chciipiM’ than can be done in Scotland. In Ireland cattle 
can be kept on the upon jms Hires for nearly nine months in the year; in Scot- 
land not more than four, and in winter they must be entirely housed and kept 
on expensive food. 

Irish cattle, if of good sorts, will generally pay more to the Scotch feeder 
than cattle bred on the farm, if the cost of the first purchase of a herd of cows 
and bull, with their annual keep, be taken into account. Sheep cannot 
bo bred profitably on small holdings, but are increasing on larger farms. 

A tenant-farmer paying a smart rent— as almost every farmer does — 
must have quick returns. Both sheep and cattle yield earlier returns, and 
perhaps, on the average, greater than horses. Horses on any farm can only 
be bred profitably to a limited extent. 
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1 hav« never known of any farmer breedmg horses extenavely in this part 
of the country. 

1 have known of a good many who have taken to breeding sheep in prefer- 
ence to cattle on the ground of profit, the expense of cultivation of poor soils 
having lately become so great. 

The best breeds for this part of the country are — Horses : Clydesdale. 
Cattle : Shorthorn, Angus, or crosses. Sheep : Blackfaced on the mountains ; 
Leicester, Gotswolds, &c., on the low country. 

Alexb. Tatlob. 


39. Pbndeford, Wolverhampton. 

Most assuredly farmers could breed more stuck on a very large percentage 
of the farms in this kingdom. 

On land principally arable I consider it answers better to buy your lioru's 
than to breed them. The mares are required to work at a time they are least 
fitted for it, and it is a difiScult matter to find accommoilation lor cobs on 
many farms composed almost entirely of arable laud. This applies more 
directly to damp and hilly farms. 

There is little food for cattle during the summer months on a large portion 
of the arable land in this and many other di.stiicth. 

1 do not see much force in the argument used by some that “ it is more 
desirable to buy than breed sheep.” If the land is well drained it will jiay 
better generally to breed, if it is not well drained 1 should suggest bu}ing 
as a more desirable system. 

I consider there is a large area of land more adapted to breeding horses 
than cattle or sheep. I think horses are more valuable when bred on high or 
undulating land than in low, flat ground. Muscular action is essential lor a 
beast of burden, and there it is brought into daily practice to the general 
improvement of the animal. My experience is that sheep are more profitable 
than either cattle or horses on land adapted to them. 

Many cases of farmers giving up horses and taking to sheep and cattle 
have come under my personal olteervation. I think the high prices of 
animal food and wool are the principal cause of high prices of horses during 
the last few years. Horse-breeding has become less ]x>pular. Cattle and 
sheep are a more negotiable commodity, coming to market much earlier than 
hwses. The percentage of horses of all kinds that prove unsound before they 
are four years old is very great. The risk, too, is greater in the horse than in 
either cattle or sheep; and while a slight defect reduces very considerably the 
value tor a horse, it does not militate against the value of stuck bred fur the 
butcher. 

I have known instances where the flock La'> been reduced and the number 
of neat cattle increased with satisfactory results, where a large prufiortion of 
the occupation has been ])ermanent tnrf. There is great difficulty in keei>ing 
sheep free from lameness on such land. 

Shorthorn cattle arc best adapted to this district, and Shropshire sheep 
have displa^fod in this and the adjoining counties all other breixis to a very 
great extent. 1 consider the Welsh horse one of the most valuable we have 
fofU^cultural purposes, being particularly docile and very hardy. This 1 
at^ute to his early training. 


B. H. Masfem. 
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40. Halkerston, Qorbbbidgb, Edinbuboh. 

In many plooea, 1 think, where there is a part hill or rongh grou^ stodc 
cau be reared with advantage ^ and fed on the improved part of the larnie 
Horses pay well where you have rough ground, and I think every farmer in 
this locality at least should breed horses for the farm. As a rule, they prove 
more suitable than those brought from a different district. On many arable 
farms, however, where the soil is retentive at some seasons of the year, the 
ground gets very hard, and proves iiijurious to the feet of young colts. 

I think there are too fevv cattle bred, farms where the five-awse 
rotation is the rule cattle pay to breed and feed. Hay has been high in 
price, and many farmers have been going in for if , and so have fewer cattle 
and sheep. In the lower districts the rotation prevents breeding of sheep to ^ 
great extent There is not grass till after the is cut, so a breeding-stock 
cannot be kept in big numbers. Young cattle and »heep do well on first and 
second years’ grass not too heavily stocked with sh^ i,p. Agricultural horses 
do well where the rent per acre is less than in the iwothian.,. 

1 know several who now keep sheep in preference to cattle. The price 
of labour is one inducement. In place of baile,' or oats aft-er turnips they 
'^^‘w rape ai.d grass-seeds, and put sheep on it about d uly. On this fare sheep 
Iced very last. 

In this locality, wh('ie the ground is hillj^ heavy Clydesdale horses are not 
suitable. We prefer clean-boned active liorses. Cattle cannot be too well 
bred. Shorthorns, if [uoperly treatt^d, grow and feed at the same time ; come 
early to maturity and great weight. Half-bred ewes, that is cross from 
Leicester rams and Cheviot ewes, again crossed by Leicesters, make a good 
sheep, and when well fed yield a heavy clip of wool. 

James CuaniE. 


41. Esker Timahoe, Queen’s County, Ireland. 

If British farmers had proper security for their improvements in the soil, 
they could, by higli fanning, make the country, especially Ireland, produce 
double the quantity of stock it now docs. 

Except on very heavy clays or hill farms, where the work is too hard for 
mates in-foal, it is most profitable for farmers to breed their own supply of 
horses. When the farmer has good fattening land it is more profitable to buy 
store-cattle, as men who have cheap light land can rear them cheaper than 
the feeding farmer can, who has to pay a high rent. 

On some of the light tillage land, that will not grow old grass, the buying 
of sheep reared on hill lands, and fed oflf on after-grass and turnips pays best, 
when such can be got. With regard to Ireland, as at present farmed, the 
good tillage farmer can buy his sheep cheaper than he can rear them. The 
half of Ireland that is under grass should be under crops of turnips and com. 
If every man were cropping and farming as he should, rearing would have to 
be resorted to. Two-thirds of the farmers, however, are living an easy, Idle, 
life, keeping good tillage land in bad grass, making a living themselves, but 
doing no good for the country or their countrymen ; banishing the labouring 
men, and sending the money of the country begging for foreign speculation— 
under these circumstances, buying lean sheep pays the good tillage farmer 
the best. , , 

The rearing of agricultural horses always pays the Irish tillage former better 
than cattle or sheep, as he can make them work for their food when two-and- 
a-half years old, but he should only breed according to the number m niarps 
he can keep working. It never pays the farmer to breed hunters, as tnoy wi 
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Bot a price for them till they are made and aged^ and all the profit goes to 
the dealers and not the breeders. Sixty pounds for a colt four years old will 
not pay the farmer, and that is above the average price for hunting-colts of 
that age, as many of them turn unsound and go cheap as hacks and farmers’ 
horses. If the farmers or their sons, who are hunting men, valued the time 
when they make a horse tc sell for hounds, and deduct all the screws they 
make, there will be very little to the right side of the farm account. 
Breeding hunters is only for gentlemen who have time and means for 
hunting. 

On tillage lands, where a regular system of cropping is carried out, sheep 
pay most money, as a jKjiind of mutton is as easy made as a j)onnd of iK'cf, 
and the wool is extra ; and, moreover, they manure and tread light land better 
than cattle; but on old grass-laud, sheep, when heavily stocked, destroy the 
quality of pasture by keeping the fine grasses down and letting the coarse 
grasses get up. On this land cattle pay ; and on heavy clay lands, when 
sheep cannot be fed on the turnips, cattle pay best, but on all wcll-rnanaged 
farms a mixed stock should be kept. 

I have known several farmers to give up breeding hunting horses and put 
on cattle or shee]>, but 1 never knew a fanner quit breeding working horses 
when he did it right. 1 have known gentlemen of independent means turn 
to horse-breeding, but I never heard them say, after a hiir trial, it paid well. 
I have known several farmers give up sheef>-breeding and turn to cattle ; wmie 
of them did so with ])rofit, as the land‘d were unhealthy for sheep, and I hnvc 
known some turn altogether to sheep-fiirmintr, but many of them again re- 
turned to the mixed stock system with ])rofit to themselves. It is a great 
failing of Irish farmers to run from one thing to another as the prices change 
by the over-supply of some particular stock. One year they wull liave all 
bullocks, another heifers, and anothcT ewes, and again wethers, so that the 
man who sticks to a steady mixed system always lias a good market for some 
of his produce. 

The breed of agricultural stock must he regulated by the climate, soil, 
and general aspect of the farm, also the market to be supplied, in Queen's 
County a cross of the Clydesdale horse on our mares makes the l>est agricul- 
tural horse ; and the Shorthorn bull on our cows, imd the Jiincoln or Border 
Leicester rams on the ewes of the districts. On the heavy grass lands the 
Lincoln cross is best, and on very light soils the Border liciccster. 

Wm. Davidson. 


42 . Chambers of Highland and Agricultural Society, 

Edinburgh. 

1 am of opinion that many farmers could bn^xl stock much more exten-* 
sively ; but so much depends on the nature of tlie farm they possess that it is 
diflScult to say what proportion of the farming community would profit them- 
selves by so doing. 

On a farm which has no natural pasture, on wliich young horses can be 
grazed at a cheap rate, 1 do not think horses can be reared profitably. 
Also when there is constant work for the whole of the horses, such as carrying 
grain, hay, and straw to market, fetching back manure from towns, Ac., the 
lof^f the mare’s work while rearing the foal would be inconvenient. If, on 
theotber hand, there is a rough hillside attached to the farm, 1 would advise 
breeding horses as largely as ixissible, consistent with keejiing the work going 
without spoiling the brood-mares. 

If a farm is suitable to breeding cattle as well as feeding, 1 have no doubt 
that it would be more profitable to breed, rear, and feed-off on the same farm, 
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or under the same ownership even on different farms. Few farms are adapted 
for both breeding, rearing, and feeding. 

For breeding the most classes of sheep, an outrun of rough or hill pasture is 
required to enable them to be reared profitably. On the other hand, purely 
arable farms require sheep to consume the turnip crop, and the rent of the land 
is too high to enable them to rear sheep on ii with profit. Many south of 
Scotland farmers hare now farms in the north where they breed Black-fieu>ed 
and Cheviot sheep, and they bring the wethers south and feed-off on their 
arable farms, thus reaping the whole profit without any middle man getting 
his share. 

My ex])erience is chiefly in the higliknds of Scotland, and Iain decidedly of 
opinion that it is most profitable for the fanuci to breed both cattle, sheep, 
and horses. Cattle eat grass that sheep will ii 't, and many hill farms are 
rendered more healthy for sheep by liaving a o(‘rt am unmber of r;attle on them. 
Horses oat close, and interior^ with sheep more tuau oatllo, but a few on a 
louiih hill farm do ii(> harm, and the price of a young horw^ helps the rent. 

I have ncM'. known sheep given v.p for cattle; but about ten or twelve 
years ago, win n the price a wool and of sin ep wont up so rapidly, a great 
many fanners in tlui north reducc^d the numOiT of i at Lie. Some gave 
aicin up 'i!u)gctli(‘r, (‘xcopt a cow or two to give milk. Farmers are now 
fiudiLig that cattle arc* a profitable stock alon^ with sheep, and are either 
takin'i back to the West Higlilaud breed, oi t(' Ayrshires, for dairy purposes. 

Mv county is Perthshire, and I believe the best agricultural horses for it, as 
for the kingdom in general, is the Clydesdale. For the highlands there was a 
class called a Highland tiairon, wliicli was a miniature Clydesdale, but with 
more breeding and action, it was a most useful class of horse ; but it is rarely 
to be met with now, the rage for very heavy horses having almost exter- 
minated it. Good ponies could be bred with profit on our hills. Shorthorn 
cattle thrive well on the low grounds of Perthshire, and Ayrshire cattle do very 
well ; but the country is famed for its West Highlanders, and they certainly 
are the grand bi(‘ed of tlie county, though now reduced to a few herds. All 
the usual kinds of sheep do well on the low grounds, Leicester pure, and the 
Leicester and Slir()j).shirc crosses, and, on the hills, Black-faced. Tlie breed of 
the county may he claimed fur the iilack-faccd. There are few Cheviots, the 
hills are too high for them. 

F. N. Menzies. 


43. Shaw Farm, Windsor. 

. The price of live stock being so high at present, and grain cheap, I consider 
it would be more profitable to the British farmers to breed more cattle, sheep, 
and liorses than they do. 

I know of no circumstances which would make the jiurchasing of the 
necessary horses required ^or a farm preferable to breeding the animals on 
the various farms. In all my experience I never found that horses purchased 
for farm work did so well as those bred on the farm, either as to health or 
endurance. The home-bred horse does not cost much in rearing; the dam 
works the greater jiartof the time she is nursing him ; and until fit for work — 
under any circumstance — cannot cost the farmer one-half of what he would 
have to pay for him if purchased. Whatever the nature of soil or situation of 
farm may be, the horse bred upon it will be found to be the best adapted for 

the work and cheapest to the farmer. i u . 

On upbind farms and exposed land, where pasture is had, it may bo better 
and more profitable for the farmer to buy in store cattle to fatten, but other- 
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wise home-bred cattle will be found to be easier fed, and make a better return 
to the farmer. 

On some farms young sheep do not do well ; on wet heavy clays, they are 
subject to foot-rot and dropsy ; on exposed land with hard cold subsoil they 
are apt to pine and die of consumption ; on old pastures where there are coarse 
grasses, braxey and other inflammatory diseases (whicli young sheep are 
subject to) prevail amongst them more or less. Under these circumstances it 
would be more profitable for the farmer to buy in old sheep to feed-off his 
roots ; but wherever it can be done, to breed and feed what the farm can hold 
is the most profitable system the farmer can adopt. 

On cold marshy soil, where cattle and sheep cannot be reared, the breeding 
of horses is more profitable, but not otherwise. 

In my experience I have found that, where the land is dry enough to admit of 
sheep eating the roots off in winter, sheep will pay the farmer better than cattle ; 
but at the same time, as many cattle should be kept and fed as will make the 
straw and litter into good manure. This can be done by drawing as many 
roots as they require, the sheep feeding-off what is lelt ; but on clay and heavy 
soils cattle will pay best. 

I do not know of any person who has given up extensive breeding of horses 
and taken to breeding cattle and sheep alone. Of late years there liave not 
been so many horses bred by the farmers as formerly ; but now when the price, 
is so high I have no doubt they will breed more, csiKJcially for their own use*. 
I do not know of any farmer having given iij)cattle and sheep breeding largely 
and turned to horse rearing as yielding a better return. 

ITie breed of agricultural horses Inist adapted for this part of the country, 
and, indeed, for the United Kingdom, is the Clydesdale breed, both for docility 
and durability. The Shorthorn breed of cattle lias no ecpial for early ma- 
turity, symmetry, fat, and weight ; they can be kept with more profit to the 
farmer than any other cattle. Of course, on the cold east coast of Scotland and 
the Highlands, the polled and West Highland cattle arc more suitable and 
profitable to the farmer ; but in England, Ireland, and south of Scotland, the 
Shorthorn will be iound the most jirofitable. 

t consider the Leicester sheep, as a pure-bred animal, to be tlie best for early 
maturity, symmetry, fat, and weight; the Shropshire and Oxford Downis arc 
also very symmetrical, easily fattened, and good weights; but on different 
districts and farms the ditl'erent breeds of sheep found ujxin them aaMdt<*n the 
best and most jirofitable. for the farmer. In this district very few sheej) are 
bred ; the farmers buy Hampshire Downs to feed-off their roots. Thay are 
large haidy sheep, and are said to pay better than any otliers. 

Hknby Tait. 


44. St. John’s Wklls, Aukkdkexshiue. 

Breeding nearly as many cattle as can be fed-off on an extensive farm 
involves no ordinary amount of labour, skill, and attention at all seasons ; and 
after all, it can only be prosecuted successively in sheltered situations and with 
a first-claip stock, for it is an established fact that breeding secondary animals 
iiulways a losing concern ; whereas feeding may be carried on to advantage 
dPkhe laigest and most exposed farms with greater profit and infinitely less 
trouble ipd risk. 

For several years one-half of the stock fed-off on this farm were bred upon 
it, till pleuro-pneumonia broke out in the herd about five years ago, which proved 
exceedingly ruinous amongst cows, calves, and yearlings ; since that time 1 have 
merely kejit as many cows as will supply the modicum of milk for domestic 
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purposes. 1 purchase two-year-old stots and quays in the months of March, 
April, and May, at an average price of something over 16Z. a head. 

The queys are generally sold from the grass about the let of July, when 
the better class of the stots are housed on clover grass, tares, and a little oil^ 
cake, and rendered fit for the butcher by Christmas ; the others have thus an 
increased extent of pasture at a time when it beg:ins to decay, and are generally 
brought into prime condition for the fat market in the course of the spring* 
when a fresh lot of store cattle have to be bought. The mean l^D|;th of time 
embraced in the process of feeding-off would not exceed ten monfts, and the 
mean return would be al)Out 12Z, per head. i»eferring to the system of famed- 
ing as many as can be fed, I shall assume that 100 acres of good land are 
capable of maintaining 34 head of cattle, and that of these in fortunate cireuni*. 
stances 9 stots arc annually fed-off at the high average of 30h giving 270?- ; 
from which, however, you have to deduct losses, which are as sure as seed-time 
and harvest, chirliy consisting of c^'ws getting out of poason, slipping calves ; 
and again calves dying from diarrhoea, navel- ill, Imet-ill, and fifty other ills 
incident to caWes, with quarter-ill amongst yearliin^s , ano cost of a good Short- 
horn bull, would amount to not less than 15 per nt., or something over 407., 
leaving as the net profit, 2307. 1 must also assume that the same farm, it 
piopcrl}^ \i aiiaged and attention given to the sowing of tares or beans, and the 
jireparation of a few acres of first grass for h(nis(‘-freding, a few acres of turnips 
for early use on the system already indicat d, c<ipable of feeding off at least 
24 head of bullocks, which at the moderate calculation of 12Z. per head, would 
yield a profit nl 2887., while deaths are almost nil. This shows the sum of 
607. in favour of bminir and feeding. 1 ht)ld that the feeding-system proves 
more nutritious to the iarin, and that the early housing affords a considerable 
field-pluck for lambs or young horses, which, with the increased quantity 
and suiKirior (juality of the dung, fully compensates for the extra consumption 
ol oil-cake in the process of feeding. 

G, Mitchell. 


45. WooLSTON, Bletchley Station. 

British farmers could breed more horses, cattle, and sheep than they do, only 
by an increased production of corn in their own country as feeding-stuft‘, &c., 
or by purchase of such food from other countries. 

Hard-worked horses on large arable farms cannot do breeding and working 
together; while lightly worked horses on a mixed arable and grass farm can 
breed at a profit. 

Poor grass and arable land cah breed sheep, while it needs good land or roots 
on root-growing land to feed them. 

Until within the last few years the breeding of horses has not been found 
over profitable ; while that v>f breeding and feeding of rattle and sheep has been 
found not only profitable but certain. 

For many years back many farmers relaxed or discontinued altogether the 
practice of breeding horses, b^uso it had been found to be unprofitable or of 
little profit. The breeding of cattle and sheep has never been neglected, while 
that of horses has. 

Strong, active, and powerful animals are the best horses. Long- wool or half- 
bred sheep suit this district. 'J'he Shorthorn cattle are generally bred, while 
other breeds are fed in this district. 

William Smith. 
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46. Preston Hows, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 

From my observation and experience, extending over a period of thirty years, 
I do not think that the British farmer, as a rule, has made horse breeding 
profitable. In this county, during a wet summer, I consider every horse has 
five mouths^ that is, he destroys as much grass with each foot as he eats ; and 
taking into consideration the risk of barrenness, unsoundness, bad temper, and 
accidents, there is no margin left for a profit if we calculate the average price 
that our colts bring in the market at four-years-old. To breed a colt on good 
land, and feed him moderately uix)n the produce of the farm, he ought to yield 
20 guineas a year, and (granted that the mare is fruitful and the colt fortunate) 
the average price of a lour-year-old is less than 80 guineas. 

If at any time from babyhood to maturity a cow or a sheep should break a 
leg, or meet with any serious accident, the carcase can be used for food, and 
the animal may be sold for perhaps one-half of its original value to the 
butcher ; but if a horse meets with a similar accident it is a dead loss ; there 
is no salvage. 

I believe that the British and Irish farmers could with jirofit to tliemselves 
breed more cattle and sheep than they do. A great deal depjenda U})OU the 
situation and altitude of the farm whether it is more adapUd lor cattle or 
sheep breeding, but as a rule, it is better to combine the two, and mix the 
herd and flock together. Theic arc ccrUiii herbs which grow in a pasture 
which sheep are fond of, and which cattle nauseate, and vice versa. The 
most profitable class of cattle (or this jart of the country is the purc-bred 
Shorthorn, or lor grazing ]mr{)oses use a high-bred Shorthern bull uix>n 
common dairy cows. Ihe class of sheep that w'lll j)roduce most mutton and 
wool ujx)nagiven area of land is the piire-hred Leicester, and the most profit- 
able sheep lor grazing jmrtKJses is a cross Iruiii the high-bred Leicester ram 
and a Cheviot, Herdwick, or Down ewe. In fact, 1 have never known any 
breed of sheep that could not be improved by the Ubc of a j)nre Leictjster 
ram. 

Iionr. Jekfeuson. 


47. Shikluill, Stanley, Perthsiiiup:, N.B. 

Asa rule I think British farmers could, wdth jirofit to themselves, breed 
more stock of all kinds than is done at ])rc8ent. All that is wantini for accom- 
plishing that is capital, skill, and enterprise on lh(‘ i)art ot the farmers, with 
some a<lditional security from the landlords for bringing and keeping up a 
higher standard of cultivation of their lands. 

On high-rented lands, wliere tiiere is not much pasture, I consider it more 

K 'lrablc to buy horses than to brei'd theiii. Horses can most profitably be 
and reared on mixed arable and grazing farms, wliere there is good bounds 
of rough undulating pastures, with shelter and good keep for the winter. 
Young horses, if they are well attended to, thrive U*stou the (arms on which 
they are reared. Brood-mares, when properly cared lor, w'ork on close to their 
time of foaling— when generally the heavy part of farm-work is over. The 
demand, and prices paid just now, for good horses encourage a further extension 
in the breeding of tliem. 

J heep can be most profitably bred and reared on light cheap-rented land. 
Ire they have plenty of clean pastures. Cattle thrive and pay best on good 
loamy pasture lands. 

1 do not know of any farmer who has bred liorscs extensively having taken 
entirely to the breeding of cattle and sheep ; but, as a rule, 1 can state that 
for the past quarter of a century the breeding of horses has been very much 
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neglected. I attribute that to the low prices of horses at that time ; and when 
the railway system was developed through the country, an idea was formed, 
which proved to be an erroneous one, that fewer horses would be required for 
both town and country. The great increase of trade and wealth in the country 
is the prime cause of the demand for good horses of aU classes just now, 

1 know many farmers who are now breeding more horses than they did 
formerly ; but except a very few, who breed stock for show, I ain not aware 
of many farmers having given up the breeding of cattle and sheep for horses. 
I am not aware of many extensive shee^farmers having taken to cs^tle-rearing, 
or vice versa. I think the soil and climate art* the nrst things to look to in 
the rearing of stock. Shocp-stock being more easily accumulated than bonses 
or cattle, are more liable to fi\ictuation in the markets. I consider theOlydes- 
dalo breed of horses the best ; and cross-bred cat 1 *e and sheep [»ay the &raier 
best in this part of the country. 

James ChaIiM]u». 


48. Elford Park, TAMW'^jrru. 

I think t(. a more* horses, cattle, and sheep, might bi» profitably bred. 

Hurse-breediiig, as a particular or important hr aictt of fixrming, is not nyich 
followed in this noigh hour hood. A good iuar y liorses are bred, but in a 
desnllory way. Outlying fields, rough ])asturts, and hills, are not features of 
this part oi the county; and horses (e8[>ecially }oung ones) need room and 
shelter, and are often troublesome and dangerous to young stock. 

The principal breeders of horses near here are men who are obliged to keep 
more horses for certain purposes at certain seasons than are usually required, 
HO that an extra maro or two help the work, and the foals pay lor keep. I 
have no doubt that the late high prices of foals have stimulated breeding ; but 
not many more are brought to market than formerly. 

The entire horses that travel about here are not good, and I think the difiS- 
culty of getting a good one hinders many farmers from breeding. I know of 
no one who has given uj) cattle- and sheep-breedirig for horse-breeding. 

Where a larin consists of rich gniss and not much arable land; where the 
fields are too large to separate the stock into small or desirable numbers; 
where the standing or steadings are not convenient for wintering stock, either 
in the fields or in the homestead, it is better to buy than breed stock. There 
is no doubt that the liigh price of store cattle, some two or three years ago, 
stimulated farmers to breed and rear. I have more than once asked the question 
at a farmer’s ordinary, and found that many were rearing twenty or thirty 
calves who had not done so for many years ; and I think that upon ordinary 
mixed, and particularly second-class larms, rearing may be added as a profitable 
brancL The drawbacks are extra trouble, labour being bad and dear. Diseases, 
such as “ black leg,” foot-and-mouth, pleuro, &c., are fatally prevalent 
in some districts, <iven under careful and liberal treatment. 

For some years i have bred and reared about thirty calves, with very 
difi’erent success. The above complaints have killed fiom 10 to 15 per cent., 
and in some seasons more. Another incentive to Tearing cow-stock is to be 
found in the comparatively new trade of milk-selling. 

Many dairies have given up cheese-making, and now sell their milk to 
large towns or to cheese-factories ; and on nnmy grazing farms, where the turf 
ne^ed considerable help in cake or corn, milk-selling is found more remu- 
nei-ative than feeding ; and as a result, breeding and rearing form a profitable 
and almost necessary part of the business. 

Pure-bred Shorthorn bulls are generally used. Breeding-flocks of sheep from 
2 to 15 scores are common about here, and have been for many years ; and they 
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«M pwbttbly incMasing, fiom more land being laid down to ^aits. Foot-rot, 
«*flN^Htnd^oath,** &o., are the great drawbacks to snooeas in sheqs rearing. 

loss this year from diseases is nmply enormous. As mixed fiirms are the 
mis hero (that is, about equal portions of grass and arable), it follows that 
mixed farming is alsot Where an extra breadth of roots is grown, store-Aeep 
are purchased; and where farms are unhealthy or unsnitaUe, hoggets are 
sold off in the autumn; but {these methods are the exception, so we may 
infer that breeding is supposed to be most profitable. I certainly know no 
one who has given up brewing horses for cattle or sheep, or vice vena. 

The kind of horses bred here are of no particular breed. They are hardy, 
good workers, have plenty of bone, and stand from 16*2 to 17 hands, generally 
bay or brown. The cattle are called Shorthorns, but are not of pure blood ; 
•ra good milkers, fair breeders, and average, when fat, about 90 stones. The 
stuep are Shropshire, prolific breeders, and good feeders : twelve months old, 
well fed, average 10 stones ; older, and ewes, from 13 to 15 stones. 

Geoboe a. Mat. 


49. Humbebston, Boss-shire, N.B. 

Owing to the extremely high prices for horses at present, a larger number 
might reared with profit, and farmers might advantageously rear all the 
horses they themselves require. 

A farm difficult to labour is not so suitable for breeding purposes aa a light- 
land and level farm. Mares in«foal are less able for the work, and am to 
be hurt^ while young horses cannot safely bo yoked so soon as on light nod. 
A pieoe of marshy ground, growing coarse grass, although unsuitable for feeding 
purposes, is well adapted for rearing horses. Horses cannot be reared so cheaply 
on a fine-feeding farm as on light or marshy soils. Light friable soils are 
more profitably occupied in rearing stock ; while the stronger and better soils 
are more suitable for feeding purposes. 

In some quarters sheep, and in others cattle, are more profitable. In this 
Gonnty the higher districts are nearly exclusively stocked with sheep, while 
the lower and richer districts are mainly stocked with cattle. Cattle would 
make a poor substitute for sheep in the upper districts, while low-land fermen 
would be unwilling to give up their cattle for sheep^ although the keeping of 
BbBep on high-rent^ lands is largely increasing. 

1 nave known arable farmers take to sheep and afterwards give them up, 
supposing themselves better paid with cattle; but I have known far moK taka 
to sheep partially along with cattle, and continue the system, believing tbem- 
selves more largely remunetated by keeping both sheep and cattle. Black- 
fused sheep suit the more exposed places bUt ; Cheviot or grey-feoed pay better 
in the le8»«xposed ranges ; and half- or three-fArts bred ate mors profitable in 
the finer soils and warmer climate. Highland cattle suit well where the 
climate is cold and the exposure great; but on the lower grounds, progeny 
foam a Shorthorn ball and a strong cross-cow is of more rapid growth, ana 
oMUsqnently of greater profit. A cross between a Shorthorn boll and a 
polled cow is hardy, of great growth, and ‘generally snitable. Perhapa tfes 
mali||i||Ue hones for this quarter are those that are got by a Clydesdale 
bewM Wl™e mares bred in the district Hones, very high standing or very 
heavy, am not so well adapted lor general agricultural worit especially en 
billy ferms, as bones that are smaller, if well made, and with shorter legs. 

Aebas ADaX. 
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60. ACTH.OBPE, Louth, LnroowrtH«*. 

At the present price of stock, the breeding ofsheepnadOftttlfl could, in many 
instances, be inoreued with advantage; but the graM low and digim^ntment 
resulting from the prevalence of the foot^nd'^niouth diseiie no dOObt deter 
many from increasing as much as they otherwise wonM do. 

Very hilly land and strong clay soils are not suitable for ilie^ hnedjlB|^ (If 
agricultural horses, as the mares at some season of tit# y w, whCA tkOt IvarfAK 
their foals, ought to work, consequently it does not pay la breed that dlUa ol 
horse under those circumstances, excepting when the yMMaal dettaiidfidir'iloMeli 
makes their value unusually great. ^ , 

When the grass land belonging to a farm Will fatten eattle without artifleill 
food, or when a farm has scarcely any grass land npon it, it will dwa wt 
better to buy cattle, to feed in the one case, or to put theip in the foldyard in 
the other. Excepting on the strong feeding-lands, or whoTo souw partiouhtf 
spot has been found unhealthy for lambs, a farmer, 1 think, should diways 
breed, at least, the number of sheep he requires ; and if on poor sml be may 
find it more profitable to rear only, and not to fatten any. himself. 

The breeding of agricultural horses in this district, beyond the tequire- 
inents of tin ihe farm, is not, as a rule, more profitable than the rearing or 
feeding of cattle and sheep. Hacks are not generally of sufficient value to be 
profltimle ; and perhaps one or two hunters or carriage horses only pay when 
fortunate enough to keep sound Rheep are usually more profitable than cattle, 
as they arrive at maturity sooner, and their wool greatly adds to their v^ne. 

We have no extensive breeders of burses m this district. 1 have known 
owners of stock increase their flocks, but not their herds to the same extent. 
The shire horses for f^ricultural purposes are most suitable, and so are 
Rhorthom cattle and Lincoln sheep; but as the length and lustre of the 
Lincoln’s wool cannot be grown except in a limited area, the value of this br^ 
out of the county is confined to ])articolar districts, except when qaed for 
crossing ii||uother flocks, which is often done with success. 

HsKBT SBAHnUBT. 


61. Manor House, Carferby, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

1 believe that British farmers might with profit to themselves breed mon 
horses, cattle, and sheep than they now do, When the land is of rich 
quality and in permanent grass, 1 think it more profitable to buy than br^ 
horses ; on most arable farms, and when tho grass is of inferior quality for 
fattening cattle and sheep, I am of opinion that horses may ored with 
profit. 

When the land is all under the plough, without any permanent grass, I 
incline to the opinion that it may be more {jrofitable to the farmer to buy than 
breed cattle ; also in some cases where the land, though in permanent grass, 
is of a very rich fitttening character. In some oasea the land ia unhealthy 
for young animala. Under these circumstances the purchasing of sttHre cattfe 
might be the more profitable course. 

On all lands that are subject to ;RX)duce the rot in sheep it is more profit- 
able to buy and fatten than breed ; but when the land is of a dry sound 
character, and healthy for them, I Mieve breeding them is the more profit- 
able plan. 

I diMibt whether on any lands that are adapted for the suooessfbr breeding 
uid rearing of cattle and dieep it would be profitable to rear horses extensively. 

Sheep and cattle arrive at earlier maturity than horses. They are net 
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linlila to unsoundnestf as horses are ; and although the price 6f horses is at 
present high^ 1 doubt whether they yield in the long run so adequate a 
mmunmtion as sheep and cattle. 

, I have known many farmers who have reduced their number of breeding 
jD^reSi and increased their numbers of cattle and sheep. I know of no 
turner who has given up the breeding of cattle and sheep and turned to 
breeding horses. 

1 should say the Cleveland breed of horses answers for farming purposes 
as well as any in this district; next to these the Clydesdale. Bhorihorii 
cattle^ and crosses from them, are far ahead of all Others. In the valleys 
and lowlands the Improved Leicester sheep, and ou the high uroimds the 
Black-faced Hiizhland, and crosses from them by the Improved Leicester or 
lliong-woolled ram, are best suited. 

Thomas Wilus, Jun. 


62. IIoLKER, Carke-in-Cartmel, Lancashire. 

If the produce of the land were increased, more stock could bo profitably 
bred. 

If the farm is all under tillage, ami in a high state of cultivation, no horses 
should be bred ujxm it. No farm is adapteil lor breeding cattle unless there 
is a fair proportion of ^xTinaneut pasture and meadow land in it. When the 
farm is all in grass, and no winter food except hay produced u)X)n it, or when 
a farm is all good feeding or fattening laud, it will answer lx*tter to purchase 
than breed cattle or sheep. 

I think cattle- and sheefi-brecding are more profitable tlian l)or8t‘-broeding. 
The risk is much less. The bulk of the profit on hunters and carriage-horses 
goes to the dealer, as gentlemen seldom purchase their horses direct from the 
farmer. This does not applv so much to cart-horses, and at present they are 
paying better for breeding than any other description of horse. 

During the cattle-plague time tlie Cheshire farmers stocked the land with 
sheep in many instances ; but I undei stand they have given up shwp and 
gone to cattle again. As a rule, all the great breeding-districts lor cattle am 
on the west or wet side of the kingdom, from Ayrshire to Devonshire. The 
greater jiortion ol the sheep are bred on the cast or dry side of the kingdom. 
The Clydesdale and midland counties horses are both very good, and generally 
used h^e. Scarcely any kind of horned cattle are bred but Shorthorns. The 
breed of sheep depends uixin the })astur6 and the altitude of the farm. Herd- 
wicks are the brad on our mountains, and large Ixicestors and Shropshires 
on the lowlands. 

I remember some years ago meeting a farmer from Northumberland, who 
told me he had bred 8 or 0 foals from one mare, and, although they avenged 
801* each, he had given up horse-breeding, as he found sheep pay him 
better. 

No doubt fanners of late years have turned their attention more to csattle 
and sheep, though at present the high prices are tempting them to breed 
more horses. 

Q. Drkw»t. 


53. Corskellib, bt Huntly, N.B. 

. Fanners could with profit to themselves and advantage to the nation bleed 
more homes, obttle, and sheep. 1 do not know any agricultural droumstaMe 
(bat would make the purchasing of horses preferable to bmediug at pmlent 
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prices ; although the cost of rearing would bo less on farms having a good 
outrun and shelter than were 'the extent under grass is limited. On oarse 
lands, or when the soil and climate are fhvottnbt* loti airaoet eonrioilouB 
cropping, and when that system is practised, stodt iMMt be bouj^t to oop« 
sume the winter food of the farm if not othwwise of j but wbm tqnre 

are two-fifriis to one-half or more under grass, bree^lg all the idopb 9 ^ 
can fotten is the most profitable, owing to the high that haa HOW to bo 
paid for good young stock, as well as the difficulty eg gjlilrui: theon 

On arable farms suitable for cattle, I would boy ttmf to 001% nrt li er 
than breed them ; breeding sheep and fattening them eskn only bo 0ii|bl4 
out profitably on a large scale, each class of stock having to 
which would be expensive and troublesome on a small ranu. I do UOt 
that the breeding of horses would be more or less profitable tiiau caMI|tr OIr 
sheep, hut more money would be made by having all the three olaskea m tW 
same fi^m than from either singly. 

Ou rich ])a8ture or first-class grass land cattle will pay better than sbagp; 
while on exposed or steep land of mdilforeut quality sheep will pay best. 

The Clydesdale horse is well suited ior any {^^ricultural dist^ ; whlls M 
to cattle, 1 do not think that any of our pure breeds will come so early to 
matunty, or give a better return in meat for the amount of food they O0D» 
sume, than a tint cross out of a polled or a Uigblimd cow, and aftor a 
Hborthom bull. It, of all others, is the true rent-payer. Every subsequent 
cross leaves more weeds, although, with proper selection, you get fewer as you 
go on. 

Of sheep, hail-breds are the heal. For quality of mutton. Grey fimes 
(Oosses) may he superior. 

A. F. LmtU. 


54. Burton Fields, Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire. 

I Uiink the British farmer could with profit breed more cattle thw at pre- 
sent. With regard to horses and sheep much depends upon the situation of 
the farm and the nature of the land. Bich grass will not pay to be eaten up 
by young horses and sheep. At any rate, m most cases, it will pay better 
eaten by cattle. 

If a fanner has a portion of second-rate grass land, he can with profit breed 
a few horses ; but he must not b^n to breed from unsound animals, or else 
he gets worthless ones, and they eat him up. 

Borne people take the trouble to breed as many cattle as can he fed on Ae 
farm, and 1 think it is a very good plan and pays well, while there is lees risk 
of disea ses of all sorts. Others, on good land, buy cattle and feed them onik 
and by so doing get a quicker return, butoften bring disease, which reduces ^ 
profit. I think almost every farmer can breed a certain quantity of sheep with 
profit. 

Horses we must have ; but breeding sheep and cattle pays better. There is 
less risk, and quicker returns are obtained. 

I think a good, wide, short-legged horse, with substance, and not too 
much hair on bis legs, 16 hands high, with good action, suits best; and I 
think every farmer ought to have a nice, wide, bay, coaching mare to work m 
the form and breed, so as to keep this olass of harness-horses in England, 
^e foreigners purchase many of the best hay mares from Yorkshire. 

Shorthorns arc tiie best of the cattle breeds. Ldeestere, with ss much cpb* 
■tanee and quality as possible, stand highest among sheep. 
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55. Edinbuboh. 

Nothing mys worse than overstocking, so it is doubtful if, as a rale, more 
stock couM be profitably bred. 

Where the whole of the land is under tillage, I think one brood*mare to, say, 
each 300 acres, enough. Breeding is most profitable where there are a numbw 
of small fields in permanent pasture. Every farmer who holds twenty acres 
or awards might breed horses. 

This also holds good as to cattle, I think. I approve of the division of labour, 
even in stock*breeding. On a rich arable farm the farm offices should be con- 
structed with a specuJ view to the fattening of as large a number of cattle as 
is poarible. 

The buying of lean sheep to fatten and the breeding of sheep may, I think, 
be practis^ with success on the same arable farm. On clay soils sheep should 
not be much kept ; still I think the breeding of sheep should only be practised 
on rich corn land, when the lambs can all l» sold off fat, os lambs, and the 
ewes sold off fat also in the autumn. For the breeding of sheep that are to live 
till they are wethers and ewes, pasture lands and hills are the fittest places. 

One large farmer in Yorkshire told me he devoted nearly his whole large 
farm of 2(SX) acres to the rearing of carriage-horses fit for the London market. 
One dealer bought the whole ** crop,” so to speak, at, 1 think, 1002. each, at 
four-years-old, without seeing them. In spite of the enormous rise in the 
value of horses, the inducement to breed is scarcely so great, relatively, as it was. 
The Shetland Islands in this respect, as in many others, form a sort of miniature 
picture of Great Britain. Formerly their great product was ponies. These 
require less keeping than cattle, and run out all the winter. Toe former j^ce 
was 32. ; now it is 102. to 202. The longer priod of gestation, the uncertainty 
and the risk, turn the scale in favour of improved sheep and cattle. A mare 
is not nearly so sure of having a foal as a cow or a ewe is of having a calf or a 
lamb. 

In my experience there is very little average profit on feeding cattle. They 
are necessary evils to make manure. I'his is becoming more and more the case 
since imports diseases have become so common ; I therefore think sheep more 
profitable in Scotland than cattle to feed. 

I think for all parts of Great Britain and Ireland the two best breeds of 
horses for the plough are the Clydesdale first, and the Suffolk Punch second. 
For sbaJtow steep-hill land I would like a dash of Hood in the breed. 

As to cattle I Mlieve the Shorthorn and the Aberdeenshire are for the best, 
and the two make a splendid cross. 

As to sheep it is quite different ; no two breeds are fitted for the whole 
United E^ingdom. I found lately (three years ago), on investigation, that the 
Biaok-faced was returning into favour in moor-lands. I am not quite sure of 
the Cotswold, after having bred hundreds of them ; I think Ae Scotch or Border 
Ldoesteis better even for the Cotswold country. 

R. SooT-SuBTixa. 


66. Narbaohmori^ Athy, Ireland. 

I think farmers could breed more stock with profit. 

Breeding horses fenr the farm is, in my opinion, the mans preferaUe ]daa to 
pnrcbsnng them, for two reasons — first, it is, at present prioM, the mom profit* 
able ; and in the second place, horses bred on the farm are, as a rule, moN 
healthy than those purchase. Where, however, the form is entirely s 
tilla^ mie and the soil heavy, farm-horses cannot be either oonTsniently 
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or 80 profitably roared. The best soil on which to rear &nn or uxy kM 
of horses profitably is one which is light in toxtore, dry, and possessing a fair 
share of grazing-ground of a rough but grassy nature. 

Wherever, as a rule, the farm or sdl is unsuitable for gracing it is unsuit- 
able for brewing and rearing. Hence it is found almdst tc a oertsininr that 
the greatest nuroWs of cattle are produced where the load ic found ctlitaide for 
pasturing and dairying, and the fewest where the soil wfU not natumily grow 
grass. ' 

Sheep cannot be bred and reared profitably on heavy undiained lead, or on 
any kind of soil which is wet and in want of drainage. On all lig^ lend 
and dry farms sheep do well ; and on such forms, m my ofdniou, the UMSt 
natural method is to rear a sufiBciency for the farm. Under the reverse 
ditions it becomes a necessity to purchase sheep for fatteniim purposes. 

Under no circumstances that I am aware of is the breeding and rearing of 
agricultural or any kind of horse inore profitable to the farmer than the breed- 
ing and feeding ot cattle and sheep. 

In my opinion cattle- and sheep-breeders, always, suptw>sing that the busi- 
ness is understood and the right breeds cultivated, have fewer rides to 
encounter — less expensive feeding being required — and the money-value of 
the animals can be sooner and more certainly realised than by breeding horses. 

I have known of very many instances where men in the habit of breeding 
hursM to a moderate extent have got disgusted with all the extra trouble 
entailed by it ; and in breeding hunters, hacks, &c., especially disgusted wito 
the improper characters of trainers and grooms; and have in oonsequenoe 
abandoned horse- for cattle- and sheep- broking. 

1 have never known of a fanner giving up cattle- and sheep-breeding for 
horse-breeding, unless under very peculiar circumstances, more connected with 
tiuto than with profit. In some instances in Ireland I have known formers 
give over keeping sheep from the difiiculty there often is of getting them nro- 
perlv herded and taken care of. In some instances, too, where the land, mm 
good management, has become too rich for the successful rearing of lambs, I 
have known cattle substituted. 

At present the breeding of half-bred horses (that is an animal between the 
cart-mare and the thoroughbred sire) pays best in Ireland, and if bred big 
enough make the best horses for the farm. Shorthorns or their crosses, and 
Leicester and Lincoln sheep, and their crosses, if proper^ fed and managed, 
are the most suitable for this part of Ireland. For the l^ited Kingdom, for 
fam work, I should say the Clydesdale horse is generally the most snitable. 
With regaid to cattle and sheep, soil and climate must be t^en into account, 
and different breeds kept to suit different circumstances. 

Thomas RoBEumoN. 


57. Elunoham, Ohathill, Northumberland. 

With the exception of cart-horses at their present price, I do not toink 
farmers could bre^ more stock with profit. Young or lean stock are quite as 
cheap relatively as fat stock are. 

On good land, worth upwards of 40s. per acre, breeding horses will not pay, 
not even cart-horses. On rough grass land, or half moor and half grass, ^t 
is, where the rough gross runs into patches of heather here and there, Ineeding 
cart-horses will pay well. In no case will breeding backs and blood-horses 
pay. 

Under no circumstances will breeding horses pay better than other Hods of 
stock; ^ricultural horses, at their present price, excepted, that is, ov tough 

F 2 
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^aaffeg land. As a rule, dieep vill pay better than oattle ; InH'lShey take 
nuM» managemeutt and are very often bungled, and therefore some farmers sav 
they “ can get more money out of their cattle.” On deep rich pasture land, 

■ catiile will answer better ; on light pastures, sheep will If arable land, 
growing turnips, be so strong that sheep eating the turnips on the land would 
^unge it so that it would not work well aiterwards fw seed-oom, then the 
turnips must be carted off for cattle ; or if the land under turnips be so rich 
and good that, were the turnips eaten-on by sheep, it would grow over heavy 
a crop of barl^, then again the turnips must be carted off for cattle. On other 
kinds of arable land, sheep will pay the better, keeping out of the question the 
necessity of having straw made into manure by cattle. 

1 have known several farmers who have given up horse-breeding because it 
did not pay. Breeding what are called " blood-horses ” will not pay. I have 
bred them myself and have given them up ; and I know one or two farmers who 
have bred them for thirty years, and have also given them up. I can safely 
say that they would have now been 5000/. richer had they never bred blood- 
horses, though they were considered to have bred them with more than ordinary 
success. We are indebted to the following causes for even the supply of bad 
Uood-horses that we have. Many farmers have a hobby to see a colt or two 
running about their farms, and therefore breed them ; others have an old or 
lame mare and breed from her, because they do not know what else to do with 
her. “ Oh 1 1 cannot be much out of pocket by having a single brood-mare,” 
they will tell you. But lately, since Wf and mutton have got so dear, they 
do begrudge” even the old brood-mare her meat, and prefer making it into 
beef and mutton. Again, a farmer who breeds blood-horses cannot put them 
into mcHtey when be wishes, lie may have a nice, say five-year-old horse, 
that is really worth in the market 150/., but still he finds he cannot get the 
price for him when he wants, and for three, six, and even twelve months, the 
hwse has to be kept on hand before be can be sold ; and then very often there is 
a misunderstanding about his soundness, &c. All this annoys and disgusts a 
farmer with the breeding of horses. Still a hobby to have the article goes a 
long way ; and it is more this hobby than the chance of profit that is the cause 
of fiarmers breeding blood-horess. 

In former times persons who principally made use of blood-horses, such aa 
masters of hotmds, cab-proprietors, &c., could buy them at little more than 
tw<Htbirds of the cost it took to produce them. Now they have got dearer ; and 
though they will yet scarcely fetch the full extent of their cost, we bear a 
gnat deal of the scarcity and dearness of horses, because they are valued Irom 
the stand-point of price that they used to he formerly, which was much toc 
cheap. Tney are still cheaper than beef and mutton to the purchaser. 

In breeding blood-horses, two causes act partly against each other. Firstly, 
a brewer tries to have them handsome and good-looking, and for thia pur- 
pose be would put a handsome and good-looking mare to a handsome and 
good-looking horse. Hut then there is a second consideration comes in the 
way : that handsome and good-looking horse may have run last finr the St. 
Le^, and the winner, who may neither be handsome nor good-lookiq^ WQUld 
likely be preferred for a sire, simply because be had been a good per- 
former ; and for some reasons it would be quite right that hs should be, tbotufo 
for other reasons it might be quite wrong. The class of borses in wl^ 
fanotera and cttriage-horses may be placed, is bred entirely on a wrong prin- 
OfplB, or rather without any principle at all. Neither the care, nor the fo- 
ment, w the enerience is brou^t to hear on their production that li used 
in the breeding of other kinds of good farm-stock. Take, for instanoe. Shoit* 
bom cattle or Lmcester sheep ; no end of trouble is taken to produce me kin^ 
tbat is nqbfied t one type of animal is tried on another, and this ftndn of 
Uood 6b that, and notes are taken how they answer or do not answer, ttnttl 
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by exfMrienoe the breeder can go to work in somewhat of aaystematio way to 
obtain what be wants. In breeding horses thoe is nodung of all tbis^ evwy- 
thing is done at random. 

With regard to sheep and cattle, a jnrt of both do best on a farm usually, 
f(W this reason : sheep are fond of particular kinds of grasses plants ; tl^ 
eat these, and leave the kinds they do not like ; and the {onoer by degrees, by 
being constantly eaten down, ore overrun by those kinds that sheep do not 
like, and die out. The pasture then becomes bad for sheep ; the same may 
be said of cattle, to a less extent. An ordinary grass fidd, then&m, is better 
grazed with cattle one part of the year, and vrith dteep another. B^h going 
in the same held tocher is bad for the cattle ; the sheep eat the finer glass, 
and the cattle do badly. 

The “ Goquet^ide ” cart-horse is lighter rather than the CSydesdale, but bss 
far more action than any other breed of cart-horse that I knew of. Border 
Leicester, Cheviots, and Biaok-&oed sheep, and the breeds between these ere 
common here. Half Border Leicester and half Cheviot are now coming very 
much in fashion. 

Thomas Fobbtbb, Jon. 


68. CauiviB, Fife. 

I think farmers might breed mure horses, cattle, and sheep, with profit to 
themselves. 

On the better class of soils, cultivated on a regular rotation of cropping, and 
not thcooughly fenced, it is preferable to purchase horses rather than breed 
them. On the other hand, it is preferable to breed horses on grassy deep land, 
where it is well fenced. The best districts for breeding and rearing horses are 
those generally in a secondary climate, with deep grassy soils, which are not so 
valuable for growing grain and green crops. 

On the best class of farms, where a large extent of grain and potatoes are grown 
in regular rotation of cropping, and in a dry early climate, without permanent 
pasture, it is better to purchase store-cattle for feeding than breed the whole, 
as generally more cattle are required to consume the turnip-crop than can 
be grazed tWugh the summer. It is more profitable to use artificial feeding- 
stuffs on fattening cattle (ban on breeding or keeping stock. 

I have no experience of hacks or hunters. On strictly arable land it is better 
to breed and feed cattle and sheep than horses ; but 1 would combine the 
breeding and rearing a few agricultural horses wherever the holding is suitable 
for grazing them. 

1 consid^er the rearing and feeding of cattle and sheep combined the best. 
Sheep are better than cattle on thin dry soils, especially where it is also steep. 
Cattle are better than sheep on heavy strongish soils, and especially where 
there is old rich grass. 1 havf not known any farmer breed horses extensively 
in this county. Clydesdale horses, Shorthorn cattle, or good crosses of that 
breed — Leicester, Cheviot, and Shropshire Down sheep, or crosses of these 
breeds — are most suitable for this part of the country. 

Alexakdkb Keid. 


59. OouLABD Bank, Lossiemouth, Elgin, N.B. 

I think that, were British farmers guaranteed compensation at the end irf 
their tenancies for value of unexhausted manures and feeding-stuffi>,thdy could 
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with profit to Uiemselres, breed and feed more stooli^itlHta they do^ 
lOdtV eqpedally for some years at the end and also at the beginning of their 

^xitnity to larm towns, and nnenolosed badly sheltered-farms, make 
buying of horses preferable to breeding. On enclosed suitable breeding-farms, 
hwses reared generally do better than those bought-in, and they seem to be 
less liable to duease ; they are generally more carefully handled when young, 
if they are to be rettdned and worked on the farm. 

On certain farms, generally the heavier lands, and where the water is bad, 
breeding-cattle do not thrive. The cows are more liable to^ cast calf, and to 
come irregular to the bull. Young cattle are also more liable to diseases of 
several kinds, and the percentage of deaths is much greater. On such farms 
it is more profitable to buy six-quarter or two-year-olds for feeding, than to 
attempt to rear them. The same remarks apply to sheep, while the size of the 
holding has also something to do with the question. If a man has to be kept 
to look after a small lot of ewes, and another to look after a small lot of 
feeding-sheep, the expense would be too great, and it would then in all like- 
lihood be more profitable either to keep a breeding- or feeding-flock, according 
to the nature of the farm. 

I think the circumstances very rare in which the breeding and roaring of 
horses is more profitable than the breeding and feeding of cattle and sheep. 
Sheep are more profitable than cattle to the British farmer on dry, light soils. 
They can be managed at less expense, are less liable to destructive diseases, 
make as much or more weight of flesh for the food consumed, and the wool 
besides. 

I consider Clydesdale horses ; Shorthorn cattle, and crosses of these with 
Black-polled; and crosses of the Leicester with Cheviot and Black-faced sheep, 
the most suitable for this part of the country. 

Thos. Yool. 


60 . White Hall, Grays, Essex. 

There can be no doubt that British farmers could profitably breed more 
horses, cattle, and sheep than they do, except in very early districts, where 
market-gardening is practised extensively, and the value of land thereby 
so greatly increased, that the breeding of any kind of stock would not prove 
remunerative. 

The buying of store-cattle and sheep in preference to breeding is practised 
in those districts where pasture is naturally rich, and ca{iable of fattening 
without the aid of artificial foods. 

The upland pastoral districts seem peculiarly adapted for the breeding ana 
rearing of young stock of all kinds ; and though they might also bo fed-off there, 
the outlay necessary for other foods would leave no margin for profit. A gaiw, 
the buying of lean sheep is generally the practice in our aouthem early 
climates, where usually two crops are grown. I'he second crop, for the meat 
part consiating of roots and rape, being fed-off, will usually pay well in meat 
alone, whilst the land is enriched and brought into excellent condition for 
aucoee^glfosm crops This system of fkrming is widely adopted as being 
m(H« Jlaimerative than the rearing of stock, even with the exceptionally 
Ugb pricea of stores. 

Shorthorn cattle and Down sheep are best suited for this district, tbeir 
fattening properties and early maturity giving them precedence over any o^r 
kind ; and perhaps no class of horses are found more generally aervicteUa 
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tbui the Suffolk l»eed— they are hardy, docile, and durable. The farmohones 
in this district are not generally of a pore Inreed, but the Suffolk ie gaining in 
favour. 

A. Naasos. 


61. Castle Obawford, ABiaoTOir, Lahabssiobi. 

Where the soil is light, horse>breeding cannot be carried on as a rule with 
profit ; but where the soil is stronger and good for grass, it is usually {HrofitaUe 
to bre^ horses. They can be bred as high as lOW feet above the sea>level ; 
but, as a rule, beyond 700 or 800 feet it is more ynofitable to rear cattle and 
sheep than to br^ horses or grow grain. The counties of tanark, Benfrew, 
Dumbarton, and the Falkirk district, are the best suited in Scotland for Ixase- 
breeding, having a moist climate and good gracing land. In these localities, 
even with more moderate prices than are now obtainable, horse-breeding would 
jiay better than sheep on the low grounds, as the moist climate, and damp 
grassy lands, often cause loss by foot-rot and lameness in sheep. 

The Clydesdale is the best horse ; but a very good, haldy, usefhl animal is 
the common Cumberland horse. 

If the land generally were better farmed, mote stock could be kept, but 
that would require more capital. In high districts, cattle and sheep requite a 
great deal of artificial feeding-stuffs to fatten them speedily off, which eats up 
a great deal of the profit I nave had good three-year-old &ack-fiiced wethers 
fe^ng on turnips — over 40 tons weight per acre — here at a height of 900 feet 
above the sea, and the animals left nothing for the turnips ; the cost of the 
cake, Ac., consumed being equal to the difference between the lean and the 
fat prices of the wethers. 

Sheep have been fully as p>rofitable stock as cattle for some years, especially 
on the lighter soils. One thing operating against cattle-breeding and drying 
is the difficulty of getting good female servants to attend properly to the 
cows. 

I have tried Shorthorns here, but they had to be kept on expensive food in 
the house. Ayrshires are the best breed for the south-west of Scotland. Of 
sheei), ^ pilfer the Border Leicester for the low lands and for crossing, the 
Cheviot for the better cLiss of hill-grazings, and the Black-faced for the mgher 
ranges. 

David Twkbois. 


62. Castletown, Athy, Ireland. 

The portion of Queen’s County with which I am best acquainted, containing, 
say, square miles, was, even within my recollection, mainly devoted to 
dairy-farming. I remember it since about 1840. Wheat was then extensively 
grown in many places. There were not perhaps more than 100 acres of 
turnip OT other green crop to be seen in the entire district ; and fully one- 
fourth of the^ wheat was then sown on naked fallow, the remaining three- 
fourths following potatoes. At present we have very little tillage, and barley 
is the principal com crop. 

The large dairies are all given up now, except in the mountain district. 
What we term mountains are mere hiUs,. ranging from 600 to 900 feet above the 
sea-levri. Nearly all the better class land is at present held by grasieiA The 
store sheep or cattle are bred outside of the district— chiefly in Tlppenuy and 





WfWrftjjk iMfid ^ )Nmgfat-in from Ifav to Novmher, Stock pu^HliMwd at tfais 
tUm ol'ymr an noatoi^ out, and will be sold &t by November 1876. 

^ere ia only one thoroughbred stallion in the district. 1 doubt if there be 
vrm one ]MirB«br^ Clydesdale stallion, but there are three or four hidf-bred 
draught ataUions. Those who breed hacks and hunters send their mares to the 
Omnragh of Kildare, which is only 20 miles distant ; and, during the season, 
some half-bred travelling stallions pass regularly through. 

We sell a great oumW of hunters and harness-horses, but 1 do not think 
that any one farmer makes a business of horse-breeding. It is found that it 
downotpay. P. Cahill. 


63. Maulden, Ahfthill, Bedfobdshire. 

I think more horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs might be bred profitably. 

I have come to the conclusion that it answers ipy purpose best to breed 
the whole of the stock required on my farm. 

By securing a good sort to start with, you may breed better animals than 
you can buy, and are much less liable to disease than where fresh stock is 
constantly being purchased. 

I usually put about half-a-dozen mares to the best horses in the neighbour- 
hood, such as Stokes’s “ Young Champion,” or his brother, Mannings (now 
Statter’s) “ Young Champion.” 

The mares are worked nearly up to the time of foaling, and again for light 
work soon after, so that but little time is lost. 

1 have four foals this year worth from SOI. to 407. each. 

I do not think it answers to keep mares for breeding only, but whore they 
work on the farm it is profitable. 

On heavy hardworking-land there would be danger of the mares casting 
their foals through drawing too hard. 

On rich pasture-land I think it answers better to buy old beasts which will 
quickly fatten than to breed. 

Lambs seldom do well on rich-pasture, hence it is better to buy. 

On ordinary arable farms, with a fair proportion of grass, I think it better 
to breed all kinds of stock required for the farm. I consider sheep to be the 
most profitable. 

Oxfordshire Downs are most suitable to this neighbourhood. They come 
to early maturity, of great weight, good quality, and cut good fleeces. One 
of my tegs, on the Ist of April, cut 16} lbs., and an ewe teg, 15} lbs. 

Gkoroe Street. 


64. Eirkton, Inverness, N.B. 

I consider that if more judicious and careful attention were bestowed on 
the broeding of cattle and horses in the northern counties of ISootland, not a 
mogle horn or hoof need cross the Grampians fur the purposes of feeding w 
yoking. Bbny ferms in the north are excellently adapted for breeding cattle, 
and would pay better thus employed ; but fancy leads the occupiers to adopt, 
as they systems of farming, such as buying Irish or Engluih 

stores Aiplhtering, buying sheep for feeding, or letting the neen crop to the 
sheep-ftnnera. By the latter course, large prices may He obtained for turnips ; 
but there is usually a considerable waste in the stackyard, which would be 
obvli^ by the former having in his possession a lot of good young cattla 
light loamy soils in the north are very suitable tor the breeding of oattle»- 
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idiils tihe kwMier oBna>laiid« are better adapted be iMdiog. Od the iaiter 
the cattle usuidly feed rapidly ; but a breadiog«staok ia <1^ to get too fiaty 
with oowB miasiog oaif; and m some iostaiioea even the oalvea and etirka 
raaied on each soils are subject to black-leg. On snob bolding there&se, 
buying stcnres is preferable to breeding, but there are few cases of tins kind 
in north. On light land, awkwaraly situated for working, sheep-feediltt 
pays best. Breeding of ordinary sheep stocks will not pay tm kif^y imtei 
arable fanner. 

Horses bred on the farm are much mors durable and healdiy than those 
bought-in ; therefore, every farmer should endeavom* to breed to own horses 
supply, which, with care and attention, in this part of the country can te 
generally done pro&tably. 

JOBH CbAK. 


65 . Blaibton, Abbrdxen. 

Grain farms, where there is not much pasture-grass, oe forms near large 
cities, are unsuited fur breeding horses. In such oases purchasing is, as a 
rule, preferable to breeding. On grass farms a foir proportion of horse-breeding 
should pay. 

Sixne farms are better for feeding than breeding cattle. As a rule, fine soils, 
where grass and turnips are of fine quality, should be used for feeding; 
aud poorer soils largely devoted to breeding. Of course, riielter, climate, 
altitude, Ac., have to be studied. Should beef and mutton maintain 
present prices, the British farmer should lay more of his land in grass. It 
will be especially to his profit to do so, taking into account the present 
price of labour and manures. In this case more cattle and sheep would be 
required. 

Were the present extreme prices to continue, neither cattle nor sheep 
would pay the farmer so well as the rearing of horses ; but at ordinary prices 
1 know of no circumstance where it would be prudent to drop the keeping of 
cattle and sheep, and breed horses only. We must bear in mind that after 
having a mare served it is five years before her progeny is properly fit for 
work ; and my experience is that great changes of price often take place in 
shorter time. Breeding part is the safer way. 

On arable farms of good soil in all our low>lying districts 1 reckon catUe 
(with perhaps a few sheep to eat up foggage, Ac.) the most profitable ; asyoq 
approach the higher lands or thin soils you require to increase your sheep. 

We have no very distinct breed of horses in this district. Our cart-horsee, 
I should say, are a sort of mixture of all breeds. Our roadsters are a little more 
distinct, but we have no clearly marked line of distinction. We just endea- 
vour to get a pod stallion, and cross away. As to cattle, where climate 
and soil are good, the Shorthorns will come earlier to maturity, and give more 
weight for their keep than any other breed we have ; but thw are mora 
delicate, and require more attention and shelter in bad weather. I reckon the 
Aberdeenshire breed a valuable one. The West Highland cattle, I have no 
doubt, are well suited for their own district. 

Alex. Campbell, 


66. The Mamor Ho^se, Catterick, Yorkshire. 

I have DO hesitation in saying that farmers could breed more stock jpio- 
fitably. I should say, all formers ou^t to breed their own horses if poMnUe 
(that is, working farpi-horses), and this can be done to advantage on post 
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fiuiBS. I am not aware of any circnmatances that make buying oattJa or 
ifaeep more profitable than breeding. 

It is my opinion that a farmer ought to breed as much as possible. On my 
ftrm I breed everything I require except hunters. These 1 buy when nearly 
fit for use. In my opinion, if more farmers would pay attention to the selec- 
tion of their breeding-stock it would be to their own advantage, and we should, 
by degrees, see the markets and fairs cleared of a number of rubbish which are 
continually offered as grazing-stock. 

Breeding of horses, in preference to cattle and sheep, can be carried on to 
advantage where the breeder is a good judge, a good horseman, and has build- 
ings, paddocks, &c., adapted lor the pur{)ose ; but, as 1 siiid before, any farmer 
can keep a good draught brood-mare to work, and breed a foal annually : 
the breeding of hunters, hacks, &c., however, is always attended by more risk 
than cattle-breeding ; still the prizes to be won are very tempting. For in- 
stance, I know a tenant-farmer this year who realised over 600/. for a 3- 
year-old hunting colt, and I have a 2-year-old colt 1 gave 367/. 10s. for. 
These, of course, are extreme cases ; but 1 know many farmers who have 
made money by keeping a good half-bred brood-mare, and have had the sense 
to send to a fashionable good sire. I know many who have lost money by 
breeding from some outcast that could not be sold, and patronising the horse 
that would take the mare for the smallest fee. 

I should say that where the farm is adapted for sheep nothing pays so well. 
Clydesdale horses, Shorthorn cattle, and Leicester sheep, are the best farmers* 
bi^s. T. H. Hutchinson. 


67. Merryton, Hamilton, N.B. 

My opinion is that, considering the present high rate of w^ages, and low 
price of wheat, it would be an advantage to the farmer to give more attention 
to the rearing of live-stock, particularly draught-horses, which command a 
high price when sold, and are usually healthy and work best on the farm where 
they are bred. My experience is that no class of stock breeds so true as the 
Clydesdale, which differs in this respect from Ayrshire cattle and Border 
Leicester sheep. ' Both of these I have tried. The former I retain, but the 
latter I gave up as unsuitable for the moist climate of this district. Draught 
mares are all the better for being moderately worked till tlie day they foal ; 
and should they not prove in foal, the only loss is the service of the horse, 
and this is more than can be said of any other breed. 1 think draught-stal- 
lions serve too many mares, about 100 being the usual number. Were the 
number restricted to 60, 1 believe there would be more foals, and the horse 
would continue longer serviceable. Landlords have it in their power to do 
much for the improvement of the breed of draught-horses, by aiding their 
tenantry in securing good stalliona Lawrence Drew. 


68. Preston Farm, Dunsp:, N.B. 

J| 

Farmers could profitably breed more stock, because the demand for both fat 
and unfed stock, as well as for horses, is gniat, and seems likely to continue 
good ; also in view of the extensive and apparently increasing oompetition in 
the British grain-market, by imports from nearly every quarter of toe globe* 
Upon mixed arable forms, where jiari of the acreage is in permanent 
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pasture of second-rate quality, aud especially where such is undulating, 
horses can be profitably bred. The cost of rearing a few foals is inconsider- 
able, and thus the necessary horse-supply may be kept up in an inexpensive 
manner. When horses are bred upon the farm, they can be more profitably 
worked and with less risk when first put into the yoke* Young TOUght-in 
horses almost invariably do not thrive until they have been U]X)n &e farm for 
some time, and hare b^ome thoroughly accustomed to it. 

Uf»on mixed arable farms, where a large acreage of turnips and swedes is 
cultivated, it is certainly the most profitable course to buy yearlii^ stirks 
late in the autumn, winter these either upon ape-cake and straw, or upon 
roots and straw, ^ze them in the following summer, imd fatten chem in the 
winter. In our district it is not so remunerative to rear calves, for the land 
is too valuable, and the cost of maintaining and rearing calves too great as 
compared with the remuneration. 'I’he generd ctiaracter of cows in our 
district is too mixed for breeding fattening cattle, and the cost of maintaining 
a good Shorthorn stock w ould he too great. 

On high-rented arable farms, as in Ea^i Lotliian, v here comi>aratively little 
land is in grass, and all the land of good quality, it is most profitable not to 
breed what the holding can fatten, but to buy them in for this purpose; but 
upon mixed ^irable farms, where there is a variety of soil and some permanent 
)»asturc, it is the most profitable course to breed wliat the holding can fatten. 
I'hus, also, the risk of nitroducing in lections and j>arasitic diseases among the 
sheep stock on the farm is considerably diminished. 

Sheep are the more [profitable upon (’arms of medium and lighter character^ 
because they manure the land more evenly and at less expense. Cartage and 
other expenses are considerably reduced. Sheep, on the whole, are also more 
remunerative. But u{X)n heavy clay farms, w^here sheep cannot be easily fat- 
tened upon the land w ithout injuring the mechanical condition of the soil for 
the succeeding grain-cro})s, cattle would certainly be the more profitable. 

The most profitable farm-horse, generally speaking, is the pure-bred Clydes- 
dale, but a cross between the Clydesdale and Cleveland forms a very useful 
breed of horses iijion the lighter farms of our district. 

The best bre^s are pure-bred Shorthorn cattle and pure-bred Border 
Leicester sheep ; but upon the more elevated farms in our district, a second 
cross of the Cheviot ewe, with a pure-bred Border Leicester ram forms a very 
hardy and useful sheep. 

George P. Sicith. 


69. Dipple, Fochabers, Morayshire, N.B. 

I am of opinion that it is quite impossible to breed horses other than agri- 
cultural with profit in this county. One reason is that the soil is too hard 
and stony for the animals’ feet, and being of a very fattening nature, adds 
materially to the danger, as ilic animal frequently carries more weight of car- 
case than the legs can sui)])ort The soil, combined with our fine climate, 
tells considerably in favour of producing beef and mutton as against horse- 
breeding. Another reason is the want of suitable stallions to put to mares 
which might otherwise leave a good foal, but, in common reason, cannot be 
expwted to leave a sound one when the sire is only relegated to the duty of 
serving mares when he is too unsound for any other purpose. I am strongly 
of opinion that in breeding horses, as well as all other kinds of stock, we should 
Have at least a pure-bred sire, and he a sound one ; and that no mongrel can, 
generally sjieaking, produce stock that will be profitable to the breeder. I 
think every farmer with ordinary faciUties ought to breed the horses neoessary 
for his own farm, if only for the simple reason that horses bred on a farm are 
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H&WMfiably less liable to ailments, such as inflammation, oolics, &o., than 
bolMi boaght*iD. 

Another great obstacle in the way of breeding horses profitably — ^but 1 
daresay it applies to Scotland more than England or Ireland — is the extent 
of wire fencing ; a great number of accidents constantly occur from this 
alone, rendering many animals quite unsound and imfit for any purpose but 
the knacker. It will not pay to breed unsound horses of any kind, much 
less to rear them. 

To make breeding practicable and profitable, I think a large arable farm 
with a good outrun of old pasture and good house accommodation necessary. 
Upon such a farm a stud of good sound mares and a pure-bred Clydesdale 
stallion could be kept with profit. The mares, while not rearing their foals, 
could do the work of the arable land with benefit to themselves, being much 
less liable to accidents in foaling when kept constantly and carefully at light 
work till they drop their foals than when allowed to stand idle. 1 lielieve a 
horse standing in his own stable with the mares brought to him would leave 
three foals for one, compared with the more common way of making the 
horse travel about the country. 

On farms of uniformly good or first-class land (with the exception of eating 
the foggage and turnips) I do not think it would pay to keep sheep, as to do 
so with anything like a chance of success, you must have clean pastures 
naturally dry. On tlie majority of the farms in this county 1 think it would 
be profitable to breed sheep as well as cattle ; but in no case unless there is 
W^rk for a shepherd, as sheep require constant attention, and that by one who 
understands them. An idea has long prevailed in this jiart ol the country 
that sheep and cattle will not do together, but I do not think I have ever been 
better paid than by having part ol both ; and J see the custom is now becom- 
ing general of having some cattle going with the sheep, and vice versa. Sheep 
require much more attention than cattle, beung more subject to diseases of 
various and many kinds which do not affect cattle. 'I’o make sheep pay better 
than cattle on arable lands you must have the soil and climate both naturally 
dry and warm. 

Some farms, from their richness of condition, are not adapted for breeding 
cattle or sheep, and on such, buying stores would be more profitable than 
breeding. Some of our large farmers, with their land in very high condition, 
have given up breeding almost entirely, finding it preferable to buy from 
those who, having farms l)ctter adapted for that j)ur[> 0 Ke, can do so at a less 
cost. There is doubtless much less risk than in bre(><ling, especially since 
foot-and-mouth disease lias taken such a hold of the country, which, fre- 
quently causing cows to slip their calves and be fed for the butcher, makes a 
big hole in the profits of a breeding- farm. You could not breed the required 
number of fattening sheep on a farm without a large outrun for the ewes, as 
the land would get so foul that it would cause great lass. 

John Hunter. 


70. Capton, Williton, Taunton. 

On a large number of farms 1 lielieve more stock might be bred with profit. 

On farms situated in rich vales, or where holdings consist chiefiy of rich 
arable laD^with large enclosures, it raa> not be so profitable to breed horses 
BStojMy. Horses may be bred with profit on iKxirer or middle-class farms 
wherelhare is much pasture or grass land with convenient enclosures, or on 
daily farms to feed after the cows, eating up the rough grass left. 

lliere are manv farms where the land is so strong that young cattle cannot 
be bred with profit, which makes it necessary to buy older animals to fatten. 
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Some farms are naturally rich in grass land and arable produce, and are 
by far more suitable to fatten tiian breed ; for instance, farms in rich vales, 
well sheltered, are adapted for feeding. On these farms large numbers of 
sheep may be bought and fattened on roots during the winter, and early 
vetches and young seeds in the spring, and sold before the hot weather 
sets in. 

I consider sheep most profitable as a rule, especially in large arable dis- 
tricts where quantities of roots, &c., can be giown and fed off on the land. 
Also on all light and Down lands. 

Medium-sized cart-horsch, with sound gocKt icgs, and hacks of the cob 
description, with plenty of muscle, are best for ui.r hilly roads and general 
purposes. 

The Devon cattle 1 consider the most profitable lor this j)art of the country, 
as tliey arc hardy and quick to fatten. You t a*i keep three of tliese on the 
same land as easily as two Shorrhoms, and do better. They are good milkers 
on the whole ; the steers are usually fattened off at three years old ; weight 
from 100 to 125 stones, of H lbs. fhe Devon Long* wool sheep are the most 
profitable; they carry heavy rich fleeces of the finest wool, and possess all 
the fattening <)ualities of the Ijeicester, and larger size with more tlesh, come 
earlier to maturity, and are much hardier. 

On many farms wethers are fattened on roots duimg the winter, and sold 
t/ff in the spring, when only 13 and 14 months old, from 11 to 12 stone each. 
4'hey will cut from Hi to 10 lbs. clean*washed wool each, and this after 
having been nhonx the previous summer, when lambs, cutting 3 lbs. washed- 
wool then. On tiigher and colder farms the Devon Long-wools are often used 
for a cross with Mountain Horns, making a very hardy and profitable sort, 
l^bey are also often used to cross other kinds of sheep for improvement, and 
much used with the Down ewe for fattening lambs. 

The Somerset and Dorset Horned sheep are kept in some parts of Somerset. 
Where farmers are in the habit of folding their arable land by night, these 
sheep are mostly used for that purpose. 

In some few cases the pure Shorthorn is kept, and also the cross between 
the Devon and Shorthorn. 

A. Bowerman. 


71. Mains of Airies, Galloway. 

1 think British farmers could breed 50 per cent, more stock in the 
shape of horses, cattle, and sheep with profit, providing all the farms in the 
country had the same labour and capital expended upon them as the best-farmed 
land in this district ; but unless the tenant-farmer has some security for unex- 
hausted improvements, stock and crop will not increase to the maximum. 
Most of the tenant-farmers are beginning to see that the better they farm, the 
more houses they build, the more land they draiu, and lastly, but not the least, 
the more lime, bones, cake, and corn they consume on the land, in nine cases 
out of ten, it takes the shape of an extra rise of rent at the end of the lease, 
just when the tenant is commencing to be paid for his enormous outlay. 

I am of opinion it will pay any farmer to breed his own horse-supply at 
the present high price of norses; but breeding is generally found a disad- 
vantage where cartage is heavy, and especially since reaping-maohines have 
come to be used on every farm. At that time of the year the brood-mare is 
very easily injured ; so with loss of cartage and risk of mare, a number 
of farmers prefer purchasing their horses to breeding them, which, in my 
opinion, has caused horses to rise to such a high rate. On a farm partly arable, 
and the cartage not so heavy, breeding is followed more generally. 
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On a farm better adapted for crop than grass, it will pay better to buy 
Btore cattle than to breed them. 

It is more profitable to buy lean sheep where your pasture is better suited 
for cattle, if you require sheep to feed-off your surplus turnips. 

In my opinion, the breeding of cattle and sheep is more profitable to the 
farmer than that of horses, as there is more consumption for cattle and sheep, 
which are not so liable to come down in price. If farmers were to change 
from cattle and sheep to horses, they would fill the country in half-a-dozen 
years, and instead of getting 100/. for a good horse, we should only be 
getting 20/. 

Where the land is either naturally rich or in highmanurial condition, cattle 
will pay best ; and on a light soil not well adapted for white crops, 1 think 
sheep will pay fully as well; however, the farmer, in every instance, has 
not his choice, as, for the want of proper house accommodation, he has to keep 
sheep on land that would pay better with cattle. 

In my opinion, the Clydesdale horse for working, the Ayrshire cow for 
milking, the Shorthorn cattle and half-bred sheep and crosses for feeding, 
on the arable land ; and, of course, on moorland, Black-faced sheep are most 
suitable in this district, 

James Lockhart. 


72. Milmain, Wigtownshire. 

Begarding my experience of sheep and cattle,, I was forced into the change 
two years since, by my dairy-stock taking pleuro-pneuinonia. By order of the 
local authority of this district, my whole dairy-stock was slaughtered, and 1 
was obliged to go in for Cheviot ewes. 1 crossed them with Long-woolled 
rams, and had a very good cross. I fed both ewes and lambs fat with turnips 
and grain through the winter. I consider I got good prices for them, as they 
were well fed ; but on summing up after having sold out, 1 find I was a full 
third short of what my dairy had produced for years before. Being afraid 
to go into the dairy for another year, I followed the same course last season, 
and my experience is much the same as above. I have now put on a 
stock of cows and queys, and intend going into my former system of dairy- 
ing, as I find this part of the country is better adapted for dairy cows than 
sheep. 

John Balbton. 


73. Chapel Bank, Perthshire. 

By all means rear your horses, unless the farm be of clay or heavy soil. You 
know how they are come, and the high [)rice8 we have tt) pay for good horses 
render breeding almost a necessity. 

In no circumstances, where better accommodation given to farmers in the 
way of comfortable houses for all ages of cattle, would it be better to buy 
thim breed. 

Sheep will thrive and pay where cattle can scarcely exist. 

In this loqiilty the br^ing and rearing of Clydesdale horses is attended 
withjiicoess and profit. If the breeder, with an ordinary useful 8tr(mg4egged 
mardf^ from all hereditary dispwition of side-bone, spavin, *c., &C., wouM 
select a well-bred Clydesdale stallion, he, at premnt prices, would be sure to 
breed to profit. 

Some enterprising farmers in this neighbourhood breed Shorthorn cattle to 
fair advantaM ; but the time it takes to make one famous as such, connected 
with the outlay for the best blood, &c., altogether runs away with the tdiance 
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of (in an ordinary lifetime) reaping the full advantage of the expense. The 
largest quantity and the best quality of beef is, in iny oiunion, produced by 
a good cross bullock or heifer. But be sure always to cross with a pure^brra 
bull 

The breeding of pure Leicester sheep, also, in many instances, pays very 
well. Only, 1 have the same objection to it as to cattle. I think the surest 
source of early remuneration is in the cross, half- or three-part-bred sheep. 
The first cross between a Black-faced ewe and Leicester ram you always find 
a good profitable sheep. The mutton of such, in most oases, gives Id. per lb. 
more than bred or l>alf-bred. For early fat lambs a cross by the Shropshire 
or Down ram is best. 

Kobbbt Garuihbi. 


74. Tibydail, Cross Inn, CARMABTHENSBtiBE. 

More live stock could be bred profitably, especially a. present pnoes. 

The breeding of horses is in some cas4 s prevented ly bad fences and steep 
lands. In general, every farmer shouhl rear horses lor his own use, and a 
few for sale where the land is suitable. 

Some farms .e very liable to disease — viz., bad lungs, black-leg, &c.— and 
some lands are more suitable for corn gri'wing. On these it is better to buy 
cattle for feeding than lueed them. 

Yon cannot breed sheep with safety except on dry, sound land. I know 
of no circumslauees that make horse-breeding more profitable than cattle and 
sheep breeding and rearing. 

On the whole, 1 should say cattle })ay best, but some districts are eminently 
adapted for sheep. 

Almost in every iustauco where a person has taken to extensive horse- 
breeding, he has given up the practice and turned to sheep or cattle. When 
at all practicable, it is well to have all the spokes in tne wheel; to have 
horses, cattle, and sheep reared on the same farm. 

A good cart-horse of any breed is suitable in this part of the country. 

Durham cattle for all good ground ; Hereford, or Blacks, for poorer soils ; 
Shropsire Downs lor all enclosed lands; Badnors for moantaius, are tbe 
favourite varieties. 

John Bbodie. 


76. Beuford. 

Farmers could, with profit to themselves, breed more horses, cattle, and 
shera by increasing the productive power of the land. 

The profitable breeding of horses on the &nn is best attained on fiums 
having a free range of natural pasture fur siunmer and winter. With a por- 
tion of old turf for a run through the winter day, no animal requires less 
supplementary food. In some parts of England colts are left out through the 
entire winter, only having a liiile bay in the most severe weather. Notably 
this is the case in the rich vale of Aylesbury, and the plan is alike suitable 
and iuexmnsive. One great obstacle to the increase of pimuction in this clw 
of stock has been, and is still, the many risks that are mn. The pastord dis- 
tricts make the breeding of horses an institution, and supply the tilla|^ 
fanner on cheaper teites than he can rear them for binuelr— else it may M 
assumed he would do so. 

The breeding of cattle is preferable to purchasing stores for fattening tm 
the butcher ; and taking it all in all, it is alike the most profitable wd most 
natural. I give the saks of cattle and sheep bred on a large farm in one of 
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the midland counties, upon rather a strong land, that rents at 21. an acre. 
Al^ut one half of the land is in permanent pasture, and some of the best 
fields fatten a bullock on each acre. The cattle are all bred by the owner, and 
hold fat at the age of 21 years on the average. They are a profit-making 
breed, without any pretensions to. pedigree Shorthorns, and the average price 
they have made for some years is 247. 10s. 

All the calves are hand-fed, and for the first ten days they are served with 
two quarts of milk a day ; then skim-milk and linseed-gruel till they are 
three months old. Say that the value of the calf, or cost, is SOs., keep for 
three months, 45fi. ; in all, 47. Ihs., at three months old. Then there remains 
197. 15s. as the payment for 24 months’ keep — at the rate of 16s. 8d. per 
calendar month. 

Again, on the same farm, the sheep are likewise bred, and fattened off at 
14 months on the average (being the months of April and March). The 
average price obtained is 6Ls., which is a payment of 4.s. 4c7. per month, being 
an equivalent of four to one cattle beast (if the first cost of the lamb is not 
reckoned). 

On the farm referred to, the stock are pastured in the field for live months, 
and for the remaining seven months of the year they are fed on roots and 
fodder. I have assumed the value of the calf at three months old to be 47. 16s. 
Then let 27. lOs. be allowed for the first summer grazing, and 10 tons of roota 
for the winter — 57. (say, half-acre). Next summer, 37. may be put down for 
grass, and 97. 5s. for roots, and you have the sum of 197. \5 $. — the actual amount 
obtained on the average for the stock referred to. No value is put on the 
straw or hay consumed, as their cost is met by the dung obtained. So, also, 
about SOs. worth of cake is used, which recoups itself in the extra quality of 
the manure. I have not, indeed, allowed for risk, interest on capital, and 
labour ; but the returns shown are bond Jide^ and the farmer is obtaining a 
good margin of profit annually. The several items given have been submitted 
to his inspection, and quite accord with his views. 

One very important element, as between buying and breeding, is the general 
judgment and business qualities of the farmer and stock-master; for it i.s a 
fact, whatever way it may be explained, that many tillage-farmers never 
acquire the requisite skill for making the purchasing so profitable as it might 
be. Hence we find that men — dealers and jobbers, having skill and prudence 
— ^bave in many cases enriched themselves at the expense of those who are 
not adepts in the business. 

On all dry, gravelly, and sharp lands, sheep are the most profitable, not only 
as paying more for the given keep, but also as enriching the ground muen 
more. About twenty to twenty-five years ago, when sheep were taken more 
to in the Howe of the Meams (Kincardineshire), the land depastured with 
them yielded an extra increase of about 12 bushels an acre when ploughed for 
corn crops. 

There is little mountain-ground in Bedfordshire, and yet there are six 
sheep for one cattle-beast ; so that every farmer rears and breeds, with little 
exception, a considerable number of sheep. The Oxford Down is the favourite 
teced on the best land, and on cold lands farmers prefer Long-wools — most 
commonly, Cotswolds. 

On poor dpy-Boils they are decidedly preferable to cattle, as they can be 
fatte^^d on pastures that would not fatien cattle. My experience was the 
samfllb gravelly land in Forfarshire, and on my own trap-soils in Benfrew- 
shire. lUtber singularly, on the poor gravels at the former place, I went into 
breeding |>aia Leisters, and, owing to their becoming too fat for breediugt 
the expeiwent was a complete failure. 

The StdBblk is the common horse for plough and cart in Bedfordshire. 

David 
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Summary. 

A few of the gentlemen who took the trouble to answer the 
queries stipulated that their names should not appear in the 
Reports. Consequently their replies are not printed among the 
rest, and 1 need not quote from them in the summing up, as 
without the names the opinions have little value. Most of the 
correspondents use such expressions as “ I am of opinion,” “ I 
believe,” and “ I think therefore it should be understood that 
their o])inions, Ac., are foun<lcd on their jwrsonal exjKirience 
and observation. Summarising the evidence, and giving also 
my own views and experience, I begin witii 

Horses . — Not the least imerc'sting and instructive features of 
the forgoing Reports is the rclerence to the breeding and rear- 
ing of horses. On no point of the inquirv do the reporters 
speak so emphatically as on that relating t<t linnting-, carriage-, 
oi .saddle-lioises. All the gentlemen who have given their ex- 
perience, and many more to whom 1 have spoken on the subject, 
.agree that the breeding and rearing ol horses, other than purely 
agricultural, cannot be carried on by ordinary farmers with 
profit. This fact in itself is weighty testimony in favour of 
Lord Calthorpe’s scheiru*, which, however, appears to have up-hill 
work. It will be seen by the reports of Messrs. John B. Booth, 
Finlay Dun, 'J'hos. b'orster, T. H. Hutchinson, G. A. Gray, 
and others who arc well qualified to speak authoritatively, that 
instead of the rearing of field-horses being a profitable business 
for the British fariru'r, it has hitherto been a losing game, and 
many have given it up ; hence, no doubt, the growing scarcity 
and cost of such horses. At first sight one would think that the 
extraordinary prices paid for good thoroughbred hunting- and 
carriage-horses should pay the breeder and rearer handsomely. 
Not so, however. This sort of stock is not only the most risky 
usually on the farm, but the animals are long in coming into the 
market, and so afford a slow as well as often a meagre return for 
the capital, keep, and labour involved. Moreover, young horses, 
especially of this stamp, are troublesome to other stock in the 
parks, and are frequently mischievous to young trees and fences, 
while their sharp hoofs and restless habits are apt to injure the 
grassy surface. Nor as manure-makers are they good. Again, 
as Mr. Drewry and some others truly observe, the dealer or 
trainer has the largest share of the profit, the breeder and rearer 
^nerally getting but a moderate figure for the fairly grown, but, 
it may be, unbroken animal. 

A quick return being now a great consideration in farming, 
with as little risk of capital as possible, it does not appear that 
the ordinary tenant-farmer in the United Kingdom can be relied 
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on to keep up the carriage- and saddle-horse supply, especially 
since the production of beef and mutton has become so profit- 
able. Cattle can be turned advantageously into the market in 
half the time required to mature carriage- or riding-horses, and 
sheep in one-third the time. True, horses are earlier saleable 
than they were some years ago, but still they do not go readily 
off under four years of age. Then, while there is no lack of 
good sound bulls and rams to breed from, there is a lamentable 
deficiency of stallions of this character. In fact, this is the 
greatest drawback to successful and extensive horse-breeding. 
Mr. J. B. Booth says: — “The great difficulty in the present 
day is to obtain a good sire to put mares to. It is tiie breeding 
from unsound sires which has caused many fanners to be dis- 
appointed in breeding horses, and so give it up. A law should 
be made prohibiting any horse affected with hereditary diseases 
(such as roaring, 6cc.) from serving mares; and 1 would reejuire 
each stallion to be examined by a veterinary surgeon appointed 
by Government, and to be certified by him as sound, before he 
should be allowed to serve a mare."’ If I mistake not, steps 
similar to these have already been adopted in some parts of the 
Continent for the propagation of sound healthy stock. Mr. 
Booth used to breed a considerable number of horses, but owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining sound good siies, he has, like not 
a few others, almost given it up, and has taken to cattle- 
breeding, “ with profitable results.” 

Mr. Finlay Dun states that he knows of two farms in War- 
wickshire on which the breeding of first-class hunting- and 
carriage-horses, though carefully attended to, proved commercial 
failures ; and further, that he has known of scores of young 
farmers in the Midland counties enter with intelligence, zeal, and 
enterprise into the breeding of nags, but, for reasons fully stated 
in Mr. Dun’s report (page 28), “ the systematic breeding of 
nags is relinquished, and from the Irish and Welsh droves the 
young farmer finds it more profitable to purchase three- or four- 
year-olds, even though they n()w cost from 40/. to 60/.” 

“Hacks,” says Mr. G. A. Gray, Millfield, Wooler, “cannot 
be bred to a profit on any land. Hunters will not on the 
average pay for breeding.” For many years Mr. Gray bred a 
great number of hunters, yet he adds: — “Although I have sold 
many individual animals for high prices, 1 am well aware they 
nerarpaid me nearly so well as cattle or sheep would have done. 
Indibd, they generally proved a loss ; and but for the pleasure 
of having such animals to look at, educate, and ride, I should 
not advise any one to breed them.” 

Mr. Thos. Forster, Ellingham, has bred this class of horses, 
but he says : — “ I have given them up, and 1 know one or two 
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farmers who have bred them for thirty years, and have also given 
them up. I can safely say that those gentlemen would have 
now been 5000/. richer had they never bred blood-horses, 
though they were considered to have bred them with more than 
ordinary success.” Mr. T. H. Hutchinson has rather more faith 
in the breeding of hunters, hacks. Sec., if proper care is exercised 
in the selection of sires and dams. He knows too much of the 
subject not to admit the risk as compare < I with breeding cattle 
or sheep, but “ the prizes to be won are very tempting. For 
instance,” he says, “I know a tenant-farmer this year who 
realised over GOO/, for a three-\ ear-old huntiug-colt, and I have a 
two-year-old colt T gave 007/ 10.s‘. for. Tliese, of coarse, are ex- 
treme cases ; l>ut I kn<*w many farmers who have made money by 
keeping a good half-bre<l brood-mare, and have had the sense to 
send to a fashionable good sire.” Turning to Ireland, Mr. Wm. 
Davidson, hskci, f Queen’s County, has kn(»wu sever.al farmers 
abandon bre<«ding of hunters in favour of tattle and sheep, and 
h(‘ says ; - “I have known gentlemen (»1 independent means turn 
to horse-breeding, but 1 never heard them say, after a fair trial, 
that it paid well.” 

Until soiimler sires are more readily available, at any rate, it 
is e\ ident that we must lotvk to landed proprietors, or gentlemen 
of “ independent means,” or to other countries, for the bulk of 
our supply ol’ hunters, hacks, &c. There is strong and con- 
vincing evidence that, as a rule, these animals cannot be reared 
with profit. Therefore the ordinary rent-paying farmer must of 
necessity devote himself to some other kind of stock. In short, 
the rearing of hunters and carriage-horses in the present state of 
matters resolves itself more into a question of taste and fancy 
than of direct profit ; and so those who live by the cultivation of 
the soil alone cannot afford it. But there is surely wealth and 
enterprise enough in this country to keep up British studs. 
Complaints have been raised that the best of our blood-horses 
have been, and are being, drafted to other countries. Whose 
fault is that ? The matter is principally one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. If more money were not offered by foreigners than 
can be got at home, depend upon it our best or worse stock 
would not be exported. To hold our own, therefore, as the 
country is able to do in this, as in most matters, we must just 
outbid foreign competitors in the case of horses, as has been 
found expedient in the case of Shorthorns. It has been demon- 
strated that British noblemen and gentlemen, though in many 
instances at great cost, have successfully rivalled the foreigner in 
a struggle for the possession of the choicest Shorthorns. With 
quite as much effect might the nobility and wealthy people in 
Britain take their stand against all the world in the matter of 
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maintaining and improving fancy and thoroughbred horses. 
When the enterprise of individuals, beyond as well as within 
the ranks of the practical tenant-farmer, has done so much for 
Shorthorns, is it not reasonable to conclude that, if public 
attention were fairly directed to the question, like results would 
be achieved in the equine department ? In fact, relatively 
sjieaking, noblemen and gentlemen, as a rule, are more directly 
interested in the latter class of animal than the former. 

On the subject of farm-, dray-, or drjiught-horse breeding and 
rearing there is not so much unanimity among the reporters as 
in the case of carriage- and riding-horses. Still there is not 
great diversity of opinion. All admit — no practical man could 
deny — that agricultural horses employed on the farm of their 
birth, or on which they were reared, are more healthy, hardy, 
and durable, and altogether give infinitely greater satisfaction 
than those brought in after they are full grown. There is sub- 
stantial agreement of opinion also, it may be seen, that horse- 
breeding, even at present high prices, could not be profitably 
substituted to a large extent for cattle or sheep rearing. None 
of the gentlemen to whom application was made know of any 
farmer who has turned almost exclusively to horse-breeding from 
the proiluction of either beef or mutton, but many state that 
they know of farmers giving up horse-breeding in favour of 
cattle and sheep, and the change has been attended by profitable 
results. Though, as a rule, horses are not the most popular or 
best paying kind of stock, it is the opinion of the majority of the 
gentlemen reporting, and of many more, that every farmer, as 
far as possible, should breed on his own holding the horses 
necessary for the work of the farm. Under very favourable cir- 
cumstances, and so long as prices continue nearly at their present 
pitch, it is shown that some farmers may breed with satisfactory 
results many more agricultural horses than they require. 

When a great deal of horse-labour was first accomplished by 
steam-power — when the railway superseded the time-honoured 
stage-coach and displaced many of the country “ carriers” — it was 
supposed that horses would get very low in price. They did 
fall off for a time, but only to rise higher than ever. Breeding 
was partially given up, but latterly it has been resumed. For 
six or seven years back not a little horse-breeding has been 
carried on, but still the demand .’s ahead of the supply. Many 
pe^e regard this as wonderful, considering that the agency of 
steam in various forms now accomplishes so much that formerly 
devolved on horse-power. The explanation of the matter is 
chiefiy to be found in the increasing wealth and prosperity of 
the country. The growth of trade affords employment for more 
horses as well as men ; and it is noticeable that in many cases as 
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people accumulate wealth their stud of horses increases. Many 
now keep a horse or horses for pleasure, riding or driving, who 
had no such luxury twenty years ago. Then, as field-cultivation 
has improved and become more thorough, the work of the farm- 
horse bas grown. The high-pressure system of feeding, and the 
hard work to which thousands of farm- and dray-horses are now- 
adays subjected, tend materially to shorten the lives of the 
animals, while the destruction of horse-flesh in City omnibuses 
and tramway-cars is very great, and has been increasing for 
several years. Taking all these circumstances into account, 
it should not be so difficult to understand wtiy horses have been 
scarce. It does puzzle one a little, however, to account for 
them remaining so very high in price after the pictty general 
return to breeding which has been observable in the (ourse of 
the last few years. Good young farm-hoises ready for work 
Could not have been bought for some years at less than from 
80/. to 120/., a common figure being 100/. For all practical 
purposes this i.s too much. Even at 25 per cent less, the breed- 
ing of agricultural horses to a moderate extent should pay on 
farms in any way adapted for the purpose. 

Farms suitable for liorse-breeding are those with moderately 
sized fields, good hedge or stone-wall fencing, a range of per- 
manent or roughish pasture of ordinary quality, land free 
from small stones, and in a moist climate. Very highly rented 
arable land — say over 50s. an acre, where there is only a small 
portion in grass, and where much of the farm-work is, as Mr. 
Coleman says, in shafts — is not well adapted for the breeding of 
horses. Even though a considerable breadth of the farm were 
in good permanent grass, it is probable that the fattening of 
bullocks would pay better than the rearing of horses. On farms 
wholly arable and under a regular r«)tation, especially if near 
large towns, in-foal mares are unfit for the work all the year 
round. The hard labour on such farms, and the rough usage to 
which horses are sometimes subjected by careless and incapable 
servants, often produce abortion ; and though the mares work 
steadily and tolerably safely up almost to foaling time, they 
cannot keep up the end oi the yoke five consecutive hours for 
some time after foaling. If they are yoked or worked soon after 
foaling as steadily as before, both mother and progeny are very 
liable to injury. Apart from the crushing nature of the employ- 
ment on heavy-land arable farms, and the inconvenience, not 
to say loss, of having a team broken by a mare foaling at a busy 
season of the year, the expense of keeping young horses on such 
holdings operates against extensive breeding. Young horses 
cannot go steadily in the yoke on these farms until they are 
four years old, and even at that age they require more careful 
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handling and gentle work than in nearly every case they obtain. 
It will be found that, allowing sufficiently for the costly character 
of the keep on a farm of this description, good young horses 
cannot be brought to harness under seventy sovereigns. Calcu- 
lating the deterioration of the mare, the loss of her work for a 
part of the year, and service fee at 16Z., the first year’s keep of the 
progeny at lOZ., the second at 15Z., the third at 17Z., and the fourth 
at 12Z. (the animal can do a little work the fourth year to lighten 
its keep), we have the 70Z. referred to. Now, these estimates 
proceed on the assumption that the colts thrive well and escape 
accidents, to ever so many of which they are liable. 

Though these results and other matters rather discourage the 
breeding and rearing of horses on highly rented all-arable farms 
of strong soils, there are exceptional circumstances in which, even 
on such holdings, the animals may be bred. For instance, if the 
tenant has a particuhar taste lor horse-rearing, is a gofxl judge of 
horses, selects sound good animals to breed from, can have his 
breeding mares in very careful hands, and has his faiin substan- 
tially fenced, he may breed profitably. No doubt it might cost 
him fully 70Z. to bring good youngsters steadily to the collar, 
but he might still be the gainer, lor first-ilass animals would 
at present cost him perhaps 20Z. more, and he would have in 
addition the satisfaction and advantage that arc commonly 
experienced with home-bred animals. If, however, he has no 
speciality in the equine waj, and cannot conveniently arrange 
to save his mares after foaling, and work them lightly for some 
time before, it is better to purchase than to breed, esjrecially if 
he does not happen to be in possession of fiist-class mares, and 
has not access to the best of sires. 

While horse-breeding on dear arable land, even to the extent 
of the farm requirements, can thus only be in the present state 
of matters successfully adopted in exceptional cases, the bulk of 
the evidence before us goes to show that on most other farms 
agricultural horses can be bred and reared to advantage. Very 
steep hilly land is not suitable, but on a large proportion of the 
holdings in this country a few breeding-mares are profitable. 
The smaller farmers have generally the liest opportunities in 
this respect. Their work is comparatively light ; and they have 
this further advantage — the greatest of all perhaps — that the 
animals are either worked, or strictly looked after, by the farmer 
or some of his sons. With access to a range of rough pasture, 
moiA'atcly rented land — say from 1 5s. to 30«. an arable acre — 
with well-fenced fields, rather moist climate, and, above all, a 
comparative absence of small round stones in the land, horse- 
breeding to a moderate extent pays the smaller farmer just now 
better than anything else. One small farmer of my acquaintance 
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the other day refused SOL for a 2-year-old colt of his own 
breeding, which was about double his yearly rent. There can 
be no mistake about horse-breeding paying such a man. The 
expense of rearing is of course much less on these farms than 
on stronger soils. The deterioration of the mare and loss 
of work would not exceed 10/., the first year’s keep of the 
colt 8/., the second 13/., the third 15/., and the fourth 6/. This 
gives a total of 52/., which would rear the animals well. 
Thousands of good horses I know are brought to the yoke at less 
than 50/. each. In fact, on moderately sized farms of lightish land 
horses work for their keep the fourth year, which would reduce 
the above estimate by C/. Tlie service-f'V' has not been taken 
into account, but a few pounds would cover that. In many 
instances every shilling beyond 50/. obtained lor^oung farm- 
horses is clear profit to the breeder and rearer. A glance, then, 
at current prices should satisfy any one of ttie profitableness of 
figncultura] lorse-breeding under the favourable farming circum- 
stances described. 

I’he occupiers of very large holdings, even with a good run of 
pasture and inodi-ralely rented land, cannot breed horses to the 
same advantage as the smaller farmers. With the former, the 
proportion of miscarriages and the percentage of loss from 
accidents to foals and colts are much greater than with the latter. 
That arises, as most practical people will understand, from the 
inability of the larger holder to extend that amount of careful 
treatment and close personal attention to the tender animal 
which is characteristic of the smaller occupancy. The ordinary 
large farmer considers he does very well if he manages to breed 
and rear as many horses as will keep up the necessary stud. 
Colts, to be sure, are very troublesome, hard on fences, and 
injurious often to grass. In many ways they are more or less 
mischievous and annoying about the farm ; but all that can be 
borne with when, between the ages of three and four, they can 
fill a vacancy in the regular staff, thus saving a direct outlay of 
80/. or 100/., or realise that amount if they can be spared for 
the market. The horse-market, by the way, is not the safest 
place for a farmer to invent. Many have dire experience of the 
trickery and the misrepresentations that characterise the British 
horse-market. It is quite a common thing, when a horse or two can 
be spared, to draft away animals that are subject to any ailment, 
or about which there may be preliminary symptoms of hereditary 
or other defects. This gives a somewhat rotten tinge to the 
horse-market, and lends an additional incentive to home- 
breeding wherever it can possibly be carried on. It should have 
been mentioned that in many parts of the Midland counties of 
England horses do a little work between the ages of two and 
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three years. At that age the animals form part of those long, 
unwieldy — to me unsightly — teams of three, four, or more horses, 
palling away in single-file order at one plough. 

Those who confine their attention principally to horse-breed- 
ing are not numerous in this country. The reporters seem to 
know of few, if any. Mr. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, 
near Glasgow, is almost the only man of my acquaintance who 
has given up sheep, and to some extent cattle too, in favour of 
horses. He found the climate too moist for sheep, and horses 
have paid him better than either Shorthorns or Ayrshire cattle. 
His horses, however, are well known to be of the best class. 
There are no better, and — excepting Knockdon, Ayrshire, and 
Keir, Perthshire — perhaps none as good, taken all in all. Mr. 
Drew, I should think, has the largest breeding stud of Clydesdale 
horses, having upwards of forty brood-mares. The climate is 
favourable for the growth of hair, so much prized in the Clydes- 
dale ; the soil and situation of the farm are well adapted for the 
growth of bone and muscle. He has got possession of the best 
material ; and as he knows how to use it, having a great taste 
for horses, and an excellent knowledge of them, he generally gets 
what might almost be termed fancy prices. Nevertheless., in the 
favourable circumstances in which he is ]>laced as regards sires, 
climate, good blood, the closest of attention, and the best of 
judgment, it is not all prizes with him. He has many blanks, 
through death of foals, &c., thus afftsrding anotluT prcmf of the 
riskiness of a horse-breeding stock. To enable one to breed and 
rear horses extensively and profitably for sale, there must l>e rare 
adaptability of soil and climate, the best of blood to work upon, 
and good judgment as well as a great liking for the business on 
the part of the owner. Very extensive horse-breeding is, there- 
fore, in these days of quick, and generally remunerative, returns 
from beef and mutton, only a thing for the privileged few to 
attempt. 

Much of the disappointment and loss arising from attempts 
at horse-breeding are due to the imperfect attention bestowed on 
the selection of mares, and to the present unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments for access to entire horses. Mr. (iilbtjrt Murray says 
that in Derbyshire the great barrier to improvement in horse- 
breeding “ is the want of good stallions.” Mr. Finlay Dun 
says, “ that in the Midland counties good biood-mares are 
scarce. Stallions, though sufficiently numerous, generally lack 
size^uality, and action, and receive inadequate encouragement 
fromthe usual service fee of 20s. per mare.^’ Mr. L. C. Chrisp 
•ays, “ horses to breed and rear are the most expensive, most 
exhaustive, and most uncertain stock a farmer can have.” “ The 
only profitable way,” says Mr. Ranald Macdonald, “ in which 
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a farmer can rear horses is by having a few well-bred mares 
forming a proportion of the agricultural horses on the farm, 
and arranging the work so as to be able to rear a foal annually 
for every two pair of horses kept on the farm.” Mr. Charles 
Howard says that the breeding of good agricultural horses 
pays.” Mr. George A. May, speaking of the Tamworth district, 
says, “ the entire horses that travel about here are not good, 
and 1 think the difficulty of getting a irood one hinders many 
farmers from breeding.” 

Referring to Forfarshire, Mr. Goodlet, Bolshan, very truly 
remarks, “ we have no great choice of goi»d stallions, and such 
as liavel to serve mares get too much to *h». Ageio, most 
farmers who are in the Jialtit of breeding ruid rearing young 
horses are not very particular as to the kind of mares they breed 
from, and the <‘onsequcnce is an inferior progeny.” From 
Mr. Lawrence Dr<‘w we have the following : — “ I think cart 
stallions seive too many marcs as a rule; about a hundred is 
quite common. 1 think sixty is a sufficient quantity, as 1 believe 
there would be more foals from the sixty mares'than from a 
hundred, and the horse would last longer.” I would also invite 
attention to Mr John Wilson’s remarks on horse-breeding 
(p. 13). 

Farmers are not nearly so careful as they should be about the 
descent and soundness of the mares from which they breed. 
In too many instances stallions are put to mares with hereditary 
and other defects, thus producing stock of an unsound and 
unsatisfactory character. Nor are farmers fastidious enough in 
the selection of stallions. They have not hitherto had great 
choice in many parts of the country, for the stallions that travel 
have neither been very good nor very numerous ; many of them 
are unsound, and more of them get by far too much to do. As 
Mr. Drew says, it is quite a common thing for a horse to 
travel through a great range of country and serve over a hundred 
mares in the course of three months. 1 have known instances of 
horses serving 150 and even 180 mares in a season. Little but 
disappointment could result from such a course. How could any 
one expect many foals, oi how could any man expect his horse 
to last long with such usage ? It is a short-sighted policy for 
the owners of the stallions, and results in dissatisfaction, if not 
loss, to the owners of the mares. I know of one large Border 
fanner who last season depended on the ordinary travelling 
horses of the district for the service of twenty-two mares. The 
result is that he only expects two foals. Had he, in company 
with perhaps a few of his neighbours, purchased a good stallion, 
the chances are that he would have had at least one foal for 
every two mares, or perhaps two foals for every three mares. If 
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horse-breeding were his object, he would have clearly profited 
by having a good horse resting at home, serving only mares in 
the immediate district. Experience has shown what may readily 
be believed and accounted lor, that a great many more foals are 
left by stallions who are kept at home during the season, or make 
very short, easy, and few rounds. 

Mr. Drew’s suggestion that sixty mares should be the maxi- 
mum allowance ior a horse, and Mr. J. B. Booth’s proposal to 
have every stallion subjected to a skilful and testing exami- 
nation, are well worthy of the favourable consideration of 
Agricultural Societies, and of landlords land tenants throughout 
the country. No doubt this restriction of the number of mares, 
as well as the precautions ag.iinst the use of unsound animals, 
would necessitate a considerably higher charge for service than 
has generally been exacted ; but the farmers could well afford 
this, for they would have a better chance not only of getting a 
foal, but of obtaining a sound and healthy one. 1 believe that 
the owners of fairly g<»od marcs would find it advantageous to 
give, say, 3Z. for the service of a mare, the fee rising to 5/. in 
the event of a foal. This, supposing the number of marcs to be 
about seventy, would amount to some 300/. for the season of the 
horse, which would be fair remuneration, especially when it is 
remembered that under this system stallions might reasonably 
be expected to wear several years longer than they now <lo. Of 
course, the owners of the very best liorses would require, a nd 
would readily get, more liberal terms. 

The ordinary farm-horses thniughout the greater part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland are of a mixed breed. Systematic 
crossing of native mares with Clydesdale stallions or Suffolk 
horses works a wonderful improvement on the animals— in- 
creases their size, bone, and muscle, and generally improves 
their action and their power. Some of the hardiest and best 
farm-horses have a little bit of blood or breeding in them acquired 
through the dam. In Scotland, the Clydesdale stallion cross has 
greatly improved the ordinary farm studs. In ^ingland, it and 
the Suffolk Bunch cross are doing similarly good work j and in 
Ireland, specimens of these powerful aiul valuable breeds are 
being introduced with encouraging results. There is yet, however, 
much to accomplish in the way of further improving in size, 
and particularly in soundness and action, the agricultural horse- 
supply of the United Kingdom. For carrying out this much- 
nee^ improvement 1 think the Clydesdale is best adapted, 
though some prefer the Suffolk Punch. If farmers were nearly 
as particular about the individual qualities and pedigree, so to 
speak, of the horses they breed from, as many of them fortunately 
are in reference to the bulls and rams they use, they the 
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country would greatly benefit, and we should hear less of the 
unprofitableness and uncertainty of horse-breeding. 

Cattle . — The correspondents are unanimously of opinion that 
cattle cannot be bred and reared with profit on every farm, and 
they are substantially at one on a point of even greater importance. 
With very few exceptions they believe that more rattle and 
sheep might be bred and reared if the farmers had more security 
for outlay on the land, more and better h'>use-accommodation, 
and farmed their land better. Several ol the gentlemen assert, 
too, that breeding, rearing, and feeding mighi be practised on the 
same holding much more extensively than has ^hitherto been 
the rase, and with profitable results. From my own experience 
and observation, 1 believe th.it more of this soil of farming would 
leave better returns than are .it present in many instances ob- 
tained. But, before recording the views which I have held 
siiontjly for years on this question, let me glance at the substance 
ol w hat the reporters say. The Messrs. Booth are warm advocates 
of more extensive cattle breeding and i i-aring, especially where, 
as in their part of the country, there is a considerable portion of 
grass land. Mi. IMcCombic, M.P., also favours more attention to 
breeding and rearing. Xfr. J. D. Dent holds that farmers would 
make better returns by breeding more cattle, and feeding them 
high all along, so that they might go off matured at two years old 
or little more. Mr. Gilbert Murray says that as breeding and 
feeding on the same holding pay best, farmers should adopt 
that system as far as the nature of the holding will at all admit. 
Mr. John B. Booth states that there are many farms in York- 
shire and Durham with grass land suitable for breeding, yet on 
these there is not more than one calf bred now where ten were 
fifteen or twenty years ago. He adds that “ a great proportion 
of the land is now grazed by third-rate Irish cattle, which, in my 
opinion, do not pay the farmer nearly so well as he would get 
paid by keeping a good lot of dairy cows, making butter, and 
breeding and rearing his own stock for his farm ; to say nothing 
of the losses which occur from the importation of diseases, such 
as pleuro and foot-and-mouth disease, on to the farm through 
purchasing.” Mr. .Tames Mollison, after advocating outdoor or 
indoor feeding of stock on almost every holding, goes the length 
of saying that wherever “ stock can be fed, present circumstances 
strongly recommend that they should also be bred, and the 
rotation of cropping made as suitable as possible for so doing. 
Mr. Finlay Dun says, “to buy rather than to breed the live 
stock of the farm is desirable where the land is heavy and 
retentive, rich and well adapted for feeding purposes, producing 
irritant herbage which scours or otherwise injures young animals, 
or causes cows or ewes to abort.” There is much force in the 
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observations of Mr. Macdonald, Cluny Castle, on this point. He 
says that instead of sending so many of the animals ** from 
market to market in a lean state, running the risk of disease, 
exposure to cold, and, from these causes added to want of proper 
food, weakening their constitutions, and in too many cases 
carrying infection along with them, it would be more advan- 
tageous if an attempt were made, where the circumstances per- 
mitted, to combine the breeding, rearing, and feeding of cattle 
by the same person, who would then have an interest in selecting 
good animals to breed from, and in having the animals con- 
tinually well treated and fed properly till they were fit for the 
butcher.” 

Mr. Riddell, Hundalee, one of the few farmers in Roxburgh- 
shire who breed cattle extensively, advocates more breeding even 
on what are regarded as feeding farms, and for the following 
reasons ; — “ 1st. Because there is every inducement to keep the 
calves in an improving state from the peri(Ml of their birth 
onwards. 2nd. It greatly lessens the danger of catching disease, 
and gives the occupier of land a regular and interesting employ- 
ment during a greater part of the year.” Mr. Ferguson, Kin- 
nochtry, considers a regular breeding stock, whether of horses, 
cattle, or sheep, the surest system of farming in Strathmore, 
though a great many farmers in that part of the country — 
Perthshire and Forfarshire — have within the last ten or twelve 
years given up breeding, and have taken to the feeding of Imught- 
in cattle, largely English and Irish. One result is that foot- 
and-mouth disease is more common in those districts than it 
would probably be were the farmers less dependent on droved 
cattle. Mr. Copland Mill, of Ardlethen, Al)erd(>enshire, truly 
observes that ** by housing the calves early in the autumn you 
never allow the calf-beef to go off, and thus have them ready for 
the market when they are from twenty to twenty -seven months old. 
I have adopted this system for the past twelve jears, and for the 
last three have realised from 30/. to 35/. p<*r head.” Mr. Currie, 
Halkerston, thinks there are too few cattle bred, and says, ** on 
farms where the five-course rotation is the rule, cattle pay to breed 
and feed.” “ When there are two-fifths to one-half or more of the 
farm under grass,” says Mr. Leslie, (’orskellie, “ breeding all the 
stock you can fatten is the most profitable, owing to the high 
price that has now to be paid for good young stock, as well as 
t|| difficulty in getting them.” This view is supported by the 
testimony of Mr. George Street, Maulden, Bedford, who says, 
" on ordinary arable farms, with a fair proportion of grass, I think 
it better to breed all kinds of stock reejuired for the farm.” 

There is a considerable numl)er of farms, particularly on 
clay soils, which are unhealthy for a young or breeding stock. 
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Then in the vicinity of large towns there is often very little 
grazing land. Here, as on the unhealthy farms, it would 
be unwise to attempt extensive breeding. Good store cattle 
bought-in to fatten during the winter on turnips, straw, and 
cake, pay better than breeding in such circumstances. Also 
some naturally rich land in high manurial condition is better 
adapted for a feeding than a breeding slock. Imleed, I know 
several tenants of very highly conditioned farms who had to 
give up breeding because the nutritious nature of the grass and 
roots made the cows too fat for regular breeding, which in the 
case of a pure-bred herd signifies a heavy loss. On very highly 
rented land, too, buying stores finds morf* favour than breeding. 
The more liberal use of cake on a feeding than on a breeding 
stock helps to maintain the condition ol the lai.J. I readily 
grant that in these exceptional cases breeding and rearing are 
not so profitalile as feeding, but I still hold that a very much 
huger projjortion of British and Irish farmers could with benefit 
to themselves combine breeding and rearing with feeding. Let 
us see what those who prefer buying and feeding to breeding 
and rearing, in certain farming circumstances, say for the system. 
“ Of late years,” says Mr. Smith, West Drums, “ the better 
of English and Irish cattle with which 1 have had chiefly to 
do have been bought at rates yielding a better return for keep 
than would have been obtained by maintaining a breeding stock 
with its many hazards.” This opinion is shared by many. No 
doubt occasionally, when the lean animals can be bought at low 
prices and the fat disposed of at high rates, and especially when 
the better sorts can be got, the farmer may have less risk and 
about as much profit with a feeding or flying stock as with a 
regular breeding herd ; but in the long run there can be no 
doubt the man who breeds as well as feeds has decidedly the 
best chance. He not only then has the breeder’s profit, but the 
feeder’s too ; and if he bestows anything like care in the selection 
of his bulls, fosters his calves well, and feeds them liberally all 
through, he has this satisfaction and reward, that the food will 
not be wasted. The home-bred animal, if it is liberally fed and 
properly reared, will keep constantly progressing; whereas a 
month’s good feeding oi more is often bestowed on bought-in 
cattle, that may have suffered from scant feeding and otherwise 
bad usage, before the brutes show the least signs of thriving. 
When they do begin to take on flesh and fat, if they happen to 
be, as many of them are, ill-bred, they make comparatively slow 
progress, and are never worth so much per cwt. as the better 
class of home-bred beasts. The question is not so much one 
of whether the buying-in and feeding of droved cattle pays the 
farmer, as whether the breeding, rearing, and fattening a good 
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(UdASi of cattle on the farm, though involving closer attention, 
would not pay much better. My opinion has long been that it 
would, and I have neither seen nor heard anything lately to 
shake my conviction, always excepting holdings of the character 
already described as specially adapted for feeding only. 

Mr. Clay, Kerchesters, one of the most successful stock-farmers 
on the Border, says that, “ cattle can be bred and reared on the 
old grass lands of Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
cheaper than we can raise them on our arable or even grass land. 
The coarser grasses seem to suit them better, and the change to 
our richer feed seems to act to great advantage.” Roxburgh- 
shire is not a cattle-breeding county, though I can see no reason 
why much of it should not be, except that it is specially suit- 
able for the production of half and three-parts bred sheep, which 
have for several years paid better e^en than cattle. Mr. Gray, 
Millheld, Northumberland, says, “ cattle are most suitable on 
deep rich land, whicli is less kindly for sheep than lighter soils, 
and on which sheep are apt to get foot-rot, and, if damp, may 
rot.” Mr. L. C. Chrisp has no doubt that “ if cattle could be 
well reared from their birth, it would be very advisable to breed 
them, and in no manner can they be so satisfactorily brought up 
till eight or ten months old as by allowing them to suckle their 
dams.” Calves are better to be allowed six or seven months 
milk ; but that adds so very much to the cost of rearing, that with 
carefully prepared substitutes for milk three or four months are 
sufficient, or less might do, provided the animals are in skilful 
and careful hands. Mr. Charles Howard sa^s that on all fine 
grazing lands where rents are high, and also where the farms are 
almost all arable, it is preferable to buy store cattle. Mr. A. R. 
Algie, a large and experienced Irish breeder and feeder, remarks 
that “on a farm purely tillage, with a short sup])ly of grass land, 
it is more profitable to purchase stock for fattening on roots and 
artificial foods, than to rear and fatten a much smaller number.” 
Speaking of the lower, drier, and higher rented parts of East 
Lothian, Mr. Smith, Stevenson Mains, says, “ store cattle can be 
bought cheaper than they can be bred, for this reason, that there 
are counties better adapted for rearing cattle, viz., those counties 
which have a more humid climate better suite<l for grass.” Mr. 
Linton, Sheriff Hutton, considers that the only circumstances 
to prevent a farmer breeding the cattle that he can fatten, “ are 
when all or nearly all his grass land is capable of fattening, and 
is tg| good or, rather, too high-rented to be used for brewing 
purposes.” Mr. R. H. Masfen, Pendeford, near Wolver- 
Lunpton, notes that “ there is^ little food for cattle during the 
summer months on a large portion of the arable land in this 
apd many other districts.” 
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From Lincolnshire we have the following statement from Mr, 
Henry Sharpley, Acthorpe ; — “ When the grass land belonging 
to a farm will fatten cattle without artificial food, or when a farm 
has scarcely any grass land upon it, it will then pay better to 
buy cattle, to feed in the one case, or to put them in the fold- 
yard in the other.” Mr. George Hope, late of Fenton Barns, 
speaks of the Lothians as better adapted for feeding than rearing 
stock. Mr. Scot-Skirving, whose farmiue: experience has been 
chiefly acquired in East Lothian, thinks there is very little 
profit on feeding cattle, but th< y are, he says, “ necessary evils 
to make manure.” When the bought aninmls take disease, and 
are purchased at high prices, the margin lor feeding is often 
small. If the animals were bred on the farm or in the district, 
the profits would be steadier and g-reater. I'here .:re, however, 
several farms in Ihe lower parts ol such counties as the Lothians, 
more particularly East Lothian, where breeding is impracticable 
from want ol' summer keep. Moreover, sheep-feeding is pre- 
ferred there in summer on account of the dry climate ; also in 
Norfolk, for example, where there is very little grass and a great 
deal of root-crops, it would be impracticable to breed nearly 
as many cattle as would be required for winter feeding. Mr. 
Cieorge Mitchell, St. John’s Wells, Aberdeenshire, gives some 
statistics showing that the practice of feeding, to which he has 
lately resorted, pays better than breeding and feeding together. 
1 do not doubt his figures, but it has to be considered that he 
manages to get good home-bred crosses from Caithness and the 
north, which prove better than the mongrel-bred, hide-bound, 
half-starved creatures that reach the north of Scotland from 
Ireland or even England, after undergoing much privation at 
fairs and on railway journeys throughout the country. Instead of 
purchasing from the “ Irish droves,” Mr. Mitchell finds it more 
profitable to compete with the local butcher for the three-parts 
finished native cattle that may come into the district markets 
under the designation of fat. A few months’ keep of such beasts 
generally leaves as many pounds to the feeder- They are easier 
sold than the rougher-framed, bigger-boned, lighter-fleshed lots, 
and the great risk of disc'ase is obviated. But the scarcity of 
the better class of home-bred lean beasts in the market, as well 
as of good half or three-parts finished lots, makes it impossible 
for many to work as Mr. Mitchell does. 

Mr. James Cowie says that fair keep to a breeding cow on 
grass, turnips, and hay or straw, would cost from 10/. to 16/. 
a year. I have found that 12/. a year keeps ordinary farm 
cows on this fare tolerably well ; of course heavily milked^ cows 
cost more. In city dairies, or those that send sweet milk to 
towns where keep is dear, double the amount named would 
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scarcely suffice ; but there, rearing calves is out of the question. 
Both roots, hay, and grass, as well as milk, must be of less value 
to warrant breeding and rearing of young stock. Mr. Cowie 
says that a cow might foster three calves a year. No doubt she 
might, but the last one would be very late. If a cow brought 
up two calves a year, and did it well, the business would pay, 
provided proper bulls were got, and liberal feeding carefully 
bestowed on the calves after weaning. Supposing that a fairly 
good milker only nursed two calves, and bred one every year, 
what would be the farmer's profit? One of the calves and the 
milk for the two would be all that the farmer would have for 
the cow’s keep for a year, already estimated at 12/. Well, say 
the buying price of the second calf is 4/. ; to this 16/. let us add 
9/. for the keep of the two calves after weaning until they are 
one year old. Each animal at one year old would thus cost the 
breeder 12/. 10.?. Now in recent years, good cross-bred year- 
lings liberally fed from calfhood, have realised from 14/. to 18/. 
But suppose the breeder to keep the animals on, as is more 
common, until they are about two years old, would he not be 
paid for generous feeding with 24/. a head ? The fact is, well 
descended and attentively fed home-bred two-year-olds have 
been fetching from 25/. to 35/. a head for several years. Only 
last November, Mr. Walker, Altyre, whose report will be found 
among the others, sold Sir W. G. Gordon Cummings’ “crop” 
of cross-bred six-quarter olds at 24/. 15.?. a head. By the 
time these were two years old they could easily have been 
made worth from 30/. to 35/. They ha<l been generously and 
regularly fed throughout, but got nothing of an extravagant 
nature, only turnips, grass, straw, and some cake. The sire was 
a good Shorthorn bull, an<l the cows mostly first cross from 
Shorthorn and Aberdeen. The soil is light, and the climate 
one of the driest in the kingdom. In short, the soil and climate 
at Altyre are such as many would consider specially suitable 
for sheep rearing and feeding. Yet the facts adduced show 
what the farm can do in the rearing of cattle. 

I doubt not many farmers may say, “ Why should we trouble 
ourselves with a breeding-stock ? we can get as many yearlings 
as we want at less than 12/. 10s. each.” Too many, alas 1 can 
be bought under that figure. Hundreds can be purchased under 
it for one over it. But arc they such a good bargain m the 
higher-prieed, well-kept sorts? After all my experience and 
iwlestigation, 1 cannot bring myself to the conclusion that, all 
things conndered, they are. 

Even in the Border counties, where a tolerably good class of 
cross-lwed cattle can be had, from either the English or Iii*h 
breeding districts, I lately had a good opportunity of jiidgilk(f 
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the superiority of home-bred cattle. Inspecting a lot of well- 
bred animals, rising three years old, in the commodious court- 
yards of Mr. Robson Scott, of Newton, Roxburghshire, in 
October last, 1 called attention to an animal that was evidently 
the worst of the lot. “ Oh 1 ” replied the steward, “ that’s the 
only one in this yard that was bought-in ; the others were all 
bred by ourselves.” There was certainly a very marked differ- 
ence, and the animals had for a long time been subjected to the 
same feeding. While the bulloe'ks bred b^ Mr. Scott were worth 
from 35Z. to 40Z., the ox bred nobody knew where would have 
been dear at 28/. And this animal was hir from the worst — 
ind<‘ed, he was above the average — of the age and breed I saw 
during a week's tour on the Borders. In that one eourt-yard at 
Newton the groat advantage of keeping on the calf-ilesh was 
demonstrated in an instructive and unmistakable manner. 

JVoi are tlie enhanced prices for the home-bred beasts the only 
benefit arising from breeding, rearing, and feeding, where at all 
practicable on the same holding. Many farmers do not require 
to be reininded f>f the great advantages of having their feeding- 
stock descended from at least a well-bred bull. The cows may 
also be of a pure breed, but the bulls must. Though happily a 
large number of farmers are fully aware of these facts, not a few, 
unfortunately, are either unaware of them, or are comparatively 
unconcerned in the matter. Some of those who do breed cattle 
appear to think almost any sort of bull sufficient ; that is to say, 
they are not particular as to whether the animal is pure of its kind. 
If it has a dash of Shorthorn blood and plenty of carcase they 
seem satisfied. It is almost needless to say that from such bulls 
the stock would not be nearly so good as the produce of pure-bred 
animals. There is nowadays no excuse for, but very strong 
objection to, the use of cross-bred or non-pedigree sires. Short- 
horn bulls, of pure and tolerably long descent, are neither diffi- 
cult to get nor unreasonably dear. During the past year, while 
in some parts of the country nondescript bulls were in service, 
numbers of the better-bred young Shorthorn bulls were almost 
unsaleable, even at very small prices. It was freely said last year 
in England that bull-breeding was rather overdone, that the knife 
was too sparingly used on the calves. To some extent that may 
be true ; but I believe that if the farmers generally throughout 
England were as careful as they ought to be, not only in avoid- 
ing mixed-bred bulls, but in selecting well-descended sires, 
there would have been fewer young bulls withdrawn or rold at 
a sacrifice at many of the English Shorthorn sales. This idea 
is supported by the state of matters in the north-eastern counties 
of Scotland. Perhaps in no similar area in the United King^ 
dom are so many bulls bred as in the lower parts of Aberdeen, 
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Bmiff, and Moray. It is known, also, that the common type 
of Shorthorn in that part of the country, though of a sub- 
•tantial, thick, fleshy, hardy, useful sort, is neither of the most 
stylish nor fashionable. In that district last year, numerous as 
the crop of young bulls were, a ready demand and remunerative 
prices were experienced. The averages were higher there than 
in the south, where the pedigrees would have led the owners 
to expect more. This circumstance is attributable, 1 think, 
to the fact that in those counties every farmer has now 
become convinced of the potency of a pure-bred sire. Non- 
pedigree bulls have been discarded ; and if they were so in 
other parts of the country, we should have better bull-sales and 
infinitely superior cross-bred cattle, or rather, we should have 
fewer weedy shabby-looking beasts than have hitherto appeared. 
A decently good Shorthorn bull-calf can be bought at 35 or 
40 guineas, but even though for crossing purposes a fanner 
went the length of 100 guineas for an extra-good animal, 
he would ultimately find himself much nearer his purpose 
than trusting to a cross-bred beast at 122. or 152. The latter 
animal, somehow, cannot with any degree of certainty transmit 
to his stock what little good properties he may have, while the 
former not unfrequently leaves better stock than himself. As a 
rule, the better the pedigree the more noticeable is the improve- 
ment on the progeny. Cross-bred animals thus well descended 
come earlier to maturity, take on more flesh, and give a better 
return for a given quantity of food than those from a non- 
pedigree bull, no matter how well come the cow is. 

Now, if farmers would breed and rear the animals they feed 
to a larger extent than at present, they could have a better-bred 
sort of beast by using only pure bulls. That in itself would 
be a great gain ; but there are other advantages from home- 
rearing. It gives the farmer a deeper and greater interest, not 
only in his stock, but in his fanning business. Those who 
breed, rear, and feed successfully, take something like a pride 
in the business, and are induc ed to look better after many thing* 
about the farm than they would otherwise do. A breeding 
stock undoubtedly requires closer attention on the part of the 
farmer than a feeding one, but few will sympathise with him on 
this He is all the better, and nobody is any the worse for 

Us atiiRiMtion being steadily directed to his business. Another 
weighty argument in favour of breeding and feeding coni- 
bined4s that there is much less risk from disease. 1 know of 
several farmers who breed and rear their own stock, or nearly 
so, and who have never had either pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and- 
mouth, or any other infectious disease on their premises. Th^ 
lucky fanners happen to be located in districts where breedinf 
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and rearing are common. If they were not, 1 fear tli^ would 
have fared differently. Home*breeding affords no security from 
disease if only adopted by a farmer here and there, with the 
neighbours trafficking among stock brought by rail from all 
parts of the country. Warmly as I advocate breeding, I idiould 
have some hesitation in advising any farmer to go in for a Stock 
of cows and young animals, if his neighbours Worked with a 
dying stock, especially as long as disease is so rife as it has lately 
been. Breeders situated in districts into which stock are im- 
ported extensively, and often recklessly, are not to be envied. 
Their risks are very great, and their losses from disease in recent 
years have not been light. So frequently do dro\ed or im- 
ported animals bring disease with them, that at least, until 
loot-and-mouth is more suercssfully grappled with, the advan- 
tages of breeding on the farm will largely depend on what 
course one’s neighbours adopt. By neighbours 1 mean the 
farmers generally in the district. My contention, however, is 
that, making due allowance for unhealthy grazing land, highly 
rented farms, and scant grazing accommodation, whole districts 
would benefit by more home-breeding and less dependence on 
the inferior sorts that form the majority of the bought-in lean 
beasts. 

On the other hand, if the breeders were to a considerable 
extent also the feeders of the animals, we should see more 
attention paid to the character and qualities of the sires used. 
Hitherto, from a sadly mistaken notion, many of those who breed 
cattle, and sell them either as calves or yearlings, are not so 
scrupulous as they ought to be about the bulls to which they put 
their cows. They know that they will soon be clear of the 
progeny, and so they are less fastidious about their descent than 
if they finished the beasts off for the butcher. It is true that, in 
Ireland especially, there has lately been a great improvement in 
the quality of the cross-bred stock, through the more extended 
use of well-bred Shorthorn bulls. There are still, however, an 
immense number of very indifferently bred beasts, both of Irish 
and British extraction, sold lean. It may be said that feeders 
or rearers are partly to blame for not encouraging better breeding 
more, by gfiving considerably higher prices for the well-descended 
sorts. No doubt any farmer would give more for properly bred 
calves or stirks than for others ; but one cannot judge fully of the 
animals’ superiority so early. While one can have a pretty good 
idea of well-bred calves or stirks, the real merits of the animals 
cannot be so accurately gauged until “ feeding ” begins. Then 
there are so many ill-bred creatures among the large lean lots, 
or droves, from which the feeder has often to pick, and even the 
better-bred beasts look so ill after so much driving about and 
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inadequate feeding, that the breeder or dealer does not in every 
case get the encouragement he would otherwise receive. Either 
farmers do not in sufficient numbers appreciate thoroughly well- 
bred animals as they should do, or the breeders and dealers are 
not in a position to measure such a preference by materially 
enhanced prices. In the present unsatisfactory state of the lean- 
cattle trade, particularly with Ireland, the farmer cannot reliably 
ascertain the descent of the stores he feeds ; but by breeding more 
of them he could know better what he was about, and would 
pocket more money in the end. Never supposing that all farmers 
could breed and rear nearly as many cattle as they feed, 1 would 
strongly urge on those who buy “ stores” (1) to avoid the glar- 
' ingly ill-bred brutes, hundreds of which are dear at any figure ; 
(2) to use every possible means of ascertaining the breeding of 
the animals ; and (3) to pay handsomely for good varieties when 
they can be had. If this were systematically attended to, there 
would soon be a greatly superior race of cattle in the market. 
Were farmers to studiously shun the inferior lots, and create a 
good demand and remunerative sale for the nicer sorts, they 
would give the most powerful incentive to improved breeding 
and rearing that could be imagined. It is not enough to say that 
thousands of farmers already endeavour to do what has just been 
described as so desirable. Granted that they do, can it be denied 
that thousands make no such attempt ? If that were denied, 1 
should like to know where all those Irish and other droves of 
calves and stirks go, that frequent (me leading fair alter another 
in various parts of the country. No reflecting person can see 
those emaciated hide-bound creatures, without feeling that the 
dumb brutes themselves have come through some unkind, un- 
generous, nay, even cruel hands ; and that whoever was foolish 
enough to saddle himself with the fattening of them was surer 
qf his work and outlay than his profit. 

1 venture to affirm that a calf from a moderately good cow and 
a pure-bred Shorthorn bull, is better value to the rearer and feeder 
at 5/., than one of the same age, from a nondescript sire, is at 5s. 
The one will consume quite as much food as the other, and, as 
a rule, the better-bred animal can be easily sold at two years old 
for al^ut 30/., while the other will fetch little over 20/. If 
farmers, almost to a man, could be convinced of this, and the 
owners of dairy cows, as well as other breeders of calves and 
stirks fukMtk, made fully aware of such a conviction, pure-bred 
bulls WiraUii soon be universally in service in the great dairying 
districts. What fine growing and feeding crosses, for instance, 
could be bred from the strong sappy cows in the dairies in Somer- 
setshire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, if only a pure Shorthorn bull 
were put to them ! Instead of the calves, at 8 or 10 days old, 
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barely realising SL, they would fetch 51., and pnov« better bar- 
gains. If dairymen could only realise it, they would, or at least 
should, have more profit by securing a pure-bred bull than by 
resorting to almost any sort of animal that would bring the cows 
into milking form. In this direction we must look for some of 
the desired improvement in British feeding-stOck ; and if proper 
steps were taken, we should not long have to look in vain. 

Division of labour is in certain circumstances a good thiMfg; 
but hitherto, and particularly within the last five or six yeaSts, 
the labour of breeding, rearing, and fattening cattle, has been 
divided to an unprofitable extent. Many of the oceujmnts of 
good breeding and rearing farms are carried away by the unfor* 
tunate notion that “ we < ould not breed and rear them so big at 
the money as we can buy them.” Very likely not. Size, how- 
ever, is but one thing ; quality, ready feeding properties, and 
symmetry, should be the principal aim. That being so, my 
repl^ is, “ if }ou cannot breed them so big af the money, you can 
easily bring them to even greater size and ot infinitely superior 
quality at the same age, and with a better balance at the year’s 
end.” Another > iew of the matter is, that the breeder and rearer 
would in all probability have a better return if he bred fewer, 
and fattened some, or all of those he sold, ** big for the money.” 
These remarks naturally bring the Irish cattle trade into view. 
Store cattle from that country, to the value of about 10,000,000f., 
aie annually imported into England and Scotland. They are 
bred and, so far, reared cheaply in Ireland, some of the correspon- 
dents say. No doubt of it; but what sort of rearing is it? Is 
it not half-starving in many cases ? and do not large numbers of 
those ill-conditioned animals — walking evidences of a somewhat 
slovenly and unsatisfactory s^ stem of husbandry — form the most 
fruitful source ot disease in this country ? Moreover, on hundreds 
of them how much good food is comparatively wasted on this side 
the Channel ! It is not because they are Irish that these beasts 
spread disease, and in many instances thrive unsatisfactorily, but 
owing to the treatment they receive. The cattle of any country 
exposed to similar usage would be quite as bad. It is well known 
that on board the Irish steamers, on railways (both on this and 
the other side of the Channel), and at fairs, the Irish cattle are 
neither well fed, gently treated, nor supplied with comfortable 
accommodation. Then if disease is in the country, it is a wonder 
if they do not come in contact with it. 

Both English and Scotch farmers would profit by the intro- 
duction of fewer Irish beasts, and Irish farmers would ultimately 
benefit by feeding more of their stock at home. Just as easily 
and as expediently as the British farmer could bree<l more stock, 
kis Irish brother could feed more. Of course, more feeding in 
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IisdUuid would neceuitate an extended cultivation of root-crops, 
but that is what many think would immove the country. Mr. 
Pringle, in his interesting paper on ** Irish Agriculture,” pub- 
lished in a previous number of this Journal ’ (second series, vol. 
viii.. Part 1., No. XV., pp. 1-76), went so fully into the defects of 
the Irish stock-farming system, that many remarks of mine are 
unnecessary. He, it will be remembered, advocated more green- 
crop cultivation, for which much of the country is well adapted. 
That would lead to a better system of farming, and to the fatten- 
ing of a great many animals which are at present exported in a 
lean state. The use of cake in the feeding of these animals 
would soon tell on the fertility of the land. Those who do grow 
turnips, carefully shelter their cattle in winter, and finish them 
off for the butcher, speak favourably of the system. This, com- 
bined with other facts and circumstances, indicates that if Ireland 
is a breeding country, it can to a considerable extent also become 
a fattening one. 

Though, in the interests of all concerned, 1 should like to 
see fewer store animals come across the St. George’s Channel, 
there is no doubt that some will be spared from the Emerald 
Isle, and some will be required in Britain for many years to 
come. In these circumstances one thing pressing for improve- 
ment is the accommodation for cattle on board the steamers 
from Ireland, as also the means for conveying stock, especially 
store animals, by rail in this country. What the nature of 
these changes should be, I cannot in the present available space 
attempt to discuss ; but it may be observed that, though the 
re-arrangement of the means of transit involved a heavier tariff, 
farmers could afford at least \l, a head more if the animals 
were carried comfortably and with tolerable safety from disease. 
It is alike the interest of the Irish breeder and the English or 
Scotch feeder to press for radical improvements in the means of 
conveying stock from the one country to the other. 

In many parts of England, the want of house-accommodation 
for winter operates seriously against the production of beef. 
Throi^bout the Western and Midland counties the steading 
capacities are very deficient on many farms. There is in those 
lomlities a large area of good permanent pasture, but, as in parts 
of Ireland, too much stress is laid on this provision. The worst 
^ture of a holding largely under grass is a tendency to a feast 
in sniq||er and a famine in winter. Generally, too, whpre grass 
land predominates there is a lack of steading accommodation. 
Not only so, but there is often little to give the animals in 
the house. The cold, exposure, and scant diet to which many 
of the cattle in England are subjected in winter is, perhaps, the 
biggert blot on the present system of British farming. Few 
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more cheerless spectacles could be contemplated then the appe&r- 
of a lot of good cross'bred cattle standing in the open air, 
amongst frost and snow, nibbling awaj at a handful of hay, with 
their four feet gathered below them as if in a bonnet This is 
not a very rare sight. Not many weeks ago, m the Midland 
counties of England, I saw hundr^s of cattfe picking away at a 
little hay or straw, and standing ankle-deep in snow. Sncb tfeatf 
ment as this would do for Scotch Highland cattle or Black-<‘£soed 
sheep, but to extend it to improved Shorthorn crosses is siiiply 
ridiculous. By the way, before advocating universal attention to 
the selection of pure-bred bulls, I should have recommended the 
abolition of the indefensible practice of open-air feeding in 
winter. St> long as farmers are foolish enough to winter their 
cross-bred cattle little, if any, better than a Highland farmer 
does his Black-faced sheep, it is immaterial what sort of bull 
is used. 'I'he stock from any sire are too good for such treat- 
mt'iit. It cannot be that so many of the English and Irish 
farmers are ignorant of the fact that comfortable house-accom- 
iiiodation is part food. They surely must know what has been 
so often laid belore them in one form or other by high authorities, 
that when an animal is exposed to intense cold the bulk of the 
food is required to keep op the natural animal heat. Indeed, all the 
food supplied to exposed animals in severe weather is not capable 
of maintaining the natural temperature. Hence it is that cattle 
thus wintered, instead of taking on flesh and fat, lose a deal of 
what they had previously accumulated. Owing to the radical 
nature of the farm- improvements, such as more buildings, &c., 
necessary to completely supersede the objectionable feeding system 
alluded to, the change must take some time to effect. But any one 
who has seen, as 1 have, the great benefits of house-feeding over 
open-air feeding in winter proved to demonstration, can have no 
doubt both as to the propriety and great necessity of making 
the change as speedily as possible. 

It is claimed as an advantage of the buying-in-store-stock 
system that you need only purchase what your supply of food, 
which is well known to vary in different year^ can keep ; 
whereas if you ha>e >, large breeding stock, you occasionally 
must part with some of them at a sacrifice, or purchase food at 
exorbitant prices. Well, this is a point in favour of buying, but 
only one, and it is trivial compared with so many on the other 
side. A specially good judg^ of store stock frequently does well 
purchasing, feeding for a few months, and then selling, but that 
requires faculties which are not possessed by nearly every 
farmer, smd, unfortunately, are not getting more common. From 
almost every point of view the weight of aigument is in favour 
of more breeding where at all possible on the respective farms. 
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*A« -tiie cattle-trade is now carried on, a moment’s reflection 
,11^1 show that there is a great loss of time, of flesh, and of beef- 
ttroducing power. Just think of what many of the Irish cattle 
lose between their native pastures and their feeding quarters — 
perhaps in the more distant parts of England and Scotland ! 
Just think of how long they are in their feeding hammels some- 
times before they take on fat ! Consider for a little how much 
more valuable they would be to the feeder in their own country, 
or to any one, if freed from the painful treatment so common in 
transit ! Reflect deliberately on how much nearer his purpose 
the British farmer would be to breed and rear, keep con- 
stantly progressing, and turn off early ripe more of his own 
stock I These are questions which call for the most careful con- 
sideration of the British and Irish farmers at the present time. 
Breeding, rearing, and feeding combined wherever possible — and 
a combination to a larger extent than now is not only possible, 
but prudent — is the safest, surest, and best system of farming. 
In my experience, the holdings on which this course has long 
been pursued have been clearly the most profitable. 1 have in 
my mind’s eye several cases in point, but 1 have not the 
authority of the tenants to mention names. The statement, 
however, is none the less true, and I commend it to the favour- 
able consideration of every farmer whose land is not in the 
vicinity of a large town, is not of an unhealthy character for 
yoiing stock, or is not almost all under cereals, root-crops, and 
hay. 

Sheep , — The preponderance of the evidence is in favour of 
sheep as the most profitable kind of stock to the British farmer. 
Most of the writers speak of a mixed system of husbandry — ^part 
cattle and part sheep — as the most successful. And so it is ; more 
especially if a considerable portion of the stock can be bred as 
well as fed. As a general rule, in recent years sheep have left 
more profit than cattle ; this is partly due to the double source 
of revenue yielded by mutton and wool. As Mr. Charles 
Howard says, a good clip of wool comes in very handy, adding 
voiy considerably to the farmer’s annual revenue. Sheep manage- 
nOM seems to be better understood and more heartily gone into 
in inany parts of England and the south of Scotland, than either 
eaitlo** or horse-rearing ; and that helps the comparative profits of 
the 'fleecy tribe. The great rise in labourers’ wages has also had 
feoaiethji||d|||b do with the popularising of sheep. They involve 
cMrtlay in the form of agricultural labour than cattle do. 
Besides, they need less house-accommodation, and so are move 
•nitable for many holdings which are scantily provided with 
buildings. Fed on cake, sheep will enrich the land better than 
any other kind of stock. The returns from them on arable land. 
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especially if the soil is light and the climpite dry, are ouicker, 
and frequently also greater than from cattle. On all thesQ 
points sheep have the preference ; but where cattle omnagement 
is properly attended to, the profits compare not unfavourably 
with those of a sheep stock. It need not surprise any one 
that sheep are regarded as the better paying stock in different 
parts of England : for while cattle are subsisting on the pastures 
in winter, with a little hay or straw in severe weather, sheep are 
feeding on turnips, hay, corn, and cake. Cattle have not thus 
the same chance of paying the feeder that sheep have. Through- 
out the Midland counties of England sheen consume the first, 
the best, and the most of the root-crops, lu the south-east of 
Scotland, also, the fleecy floc^ks generally have the choicest of the 
farm produce. If that did not make them pay, what would ? 

It is decidedly preferable to fatten as well as breed sheep on 
the same holding. That, however, requires not merely a con- 
siderable extent of land, but a variety of it — some light moorish 
outlying ground and some good rich feeding, well drained, 
arable land. This combination is not general, and so there are 
many holdings devoted almost exclusively to breeding, and not 
a few also to feeding. Cattle will thrive in almost any kind of 
climate, but sheep require a pretty dry climate and well drained 
land. Excepting the mountain breeds, sheep are not profitable 
stock in a moist climate ; foot-rot being destructive there. The 
best feeding districts are the Eastern and Midland counties 
of England and the south-east of Scotland, while the great breed- 
ing ranges are in the west and north of England and the west 
and north of Scotland. Of course, the mountain grazings are 
almost exclusively stocked with breeding sheep or lean growing 
wether flocks. Here fattening is out of the question, and even 
on the higher and more exposed arable farms feeding cannot be 
economically adopted. Mr. Tweedie, Castle Crawford, aa ex- 
tensive and experienced Lanarkshire farmer, informs me that he 
has fed on the turnip break a lot of the best Black-faced wethers 
he could get in the Falkirk market. Notwithstanding the 
hardiness of this breed, he found from the altitude (900 feet) 
and exposure of his farm, the feeding process was so slow that 
he had nothing except the manure fur the turnips eaten. The 
excess of the selling price over the buying covered only the out- 
lay for cake and corn. It is thus evident that the fattening of 
sheep in winter should only be attempted by the occupiers of 
tolerably well-sheltered dry land in a good climate. Sheep can 
be bred and reared on high, dry, light land, whether arable or 
not, more profitably than on dearer and better soil. The owners 
of a breeding-flock on cheaply rented dry farms have had a 
better time of it since I 860 than other farmers. This year 
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eitpeciftny, they must fare better than the feeder, dear aa^ltitttton 
is. Mr. Willison, Parish-Holm, Lanarkshire, who keeps over 
20,000 sheep on several grazing farms in different Scotch coun- 
ties, says, I have found sheep-breeding more profitable than 
feeding.” His grazings, however, are in the west of Scotland, 
where the climate is somewhat wet and unfavourable for sheep- 
feeding. Mr. R. Stratton says, ** to breed sheep economically 
there must be dry sound pastures or downs, so that the ewes may 
be wintered at small cost. In many districts it costs 30s. to keep 
a ewe from November 1st till April 1st. As a rule, this must 
be a losing game.” Probably it must ; but where such an outlay 
is inevitable, a breeding-stock should give way to a feeding. 
Generally, breeding-ewes of the earlier maturing varieties are 
kept on farms where the pastures carry them on until January. 
A few turnips and some corn or cake are given during the first 
three months of the year. This is the common food where 
lambing begins about the end of February. But, of course, when 
the lambs commence to fall in January, the hand-feeding must 
begin earlier, especially if the weather in December is inclement. 
In most parts of the country breeding-ewes are wintered under If. 
a head, excluding prize ewes or animals breeding Showyard stock. 

Several of the correspondents speak favourably of the results 
obtained from the introduction of a moderate sheep stock on farms 
previously allotted to cattle. This was, however, where the soil 
had been thoroughly drained and where the climate was toler- 
ably dry. There are instances of Leicester sheep having been 
tri^ and given up on account of damp climate and soft soil. 
Mr. Drew abandoned Leicesters at Meir}ton because of the 
climate ; and Mr. John Ralston, reporting iroin the south-west of 
Scotland, relates that with a half-bred flock of sheep he was a 
third short of his revenue from dairying, which he was obliged 
to suspend for a few years. 

The south-western counties of Scotland, like the corresponding 
parts of England, are not very favourably adapted for sheep- 
rearing or feeding, especially feeding. They are better suitM 
for dairying and horse-breeding. About Hamilton, where Mr. 
Drew’s farm is situated, the registered fall of rain, 1 observe from 
statistics kindly supplied by Mr. Buchan, secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society, is not much greater than in some parts 
of Roxburghshire and the eastern counties of England, where 
sheep do w|U. The gauge at Auchecraitb, near Hamilton, last 
year shnUea a total of 29*38 inches. At Melrose the rainfall 
last year rH^s 30*42 inches : at Swaff ham, in Norfolk, it was 
about 30 inches. In West Hereford the rainfall for the eleven 
months ending November 30th amounted to 54*40. At Lissan, 
Cookstown, Ireland, the fall for the year was 40*23 inches ; while 
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at East Linton, in Haddingtonshire, the rainfall in 1874 
was 23*93. The ordinary rainfall in the south-west of Scotland 
ranges from 40 to 60 inches per annum. 

Though the total rainfall is not so excessive in the Hamilton 
district and in some other parts of the west, there is frequently 
a drizzling sort of rain, and the proportion of dry days is small. 
This is the case, also, in the greater part of Ireland, where sheep- 
rearing and feeding have not been so successful as cattle-raising* 
Where the land has been well-drained in Ireland, the manage" 
ment skilful, and the feeding liberal, mutton-producing has paid 
well enough, thus showing that imperfect management has some- 
thing occasionally to do with what is attributed to climatic 
defects. 

Owing to the elevated and jK)or character of a gieat portion of 
the sheep-breeding farms, it is impossible to carry on both breed- 
ing and fattening on the same holdings, excepting, as already 
pointed out, there be considerable variety of soil and a very large 
acreage. Thousands of breeding-farms have no feeding-ground, 
and, conversely, many good sheep-feeding occupancies are minus 
favourable brewing-land. The division of labour between the 
breeder and feeder in the case of sheep has, 1 think, more to 
recommend it than such an arrangement has in reference to cattle. 
The difference betwixt the breeding soil and climate, and the 
feeding, is greater in the former instance than the latter. Sheep 
are better pedestrians than cattle ; arc seldom driven about so 
much, and do not lose so much flesh journeying from the breeding- 
walks to the feeding-plains. They are also hardier than cattle, 
and are less injuriously affected % long fasts, particularly the 
mountain breeds. The buyer has little to dread as to the breeding 
of sheep compared with cattle. Almost every sheep-breeder 
makes a point of securing a good well-bred ram, which is not 
the case with nearly all those who breed calves. The purchasers 
of sheep know and appreciate this, and the breeders profit by 
the comparatively higher prices they obtain for the lean material. 
In short, what has been accomplished by the careful attention 
displayed in the selection of feasible well-bred rams, even in the 
remote breeding-districts, might be a stimulus to the more exten- 
sive use of decently well “ come ” bulls. As there is scarcely 
anything said by the correspondents about sheep with which any 
practical man could not coincide, and as I have already con- 
siderably exceeded the space originally allotted to this Report, I 
need say nothing further than express' my own conviction that 
the modern system of breeding, rearing, and feeding sheep 
forms, perhaps, the best-managed branch of British agriculture. 
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Conclusions. 

The substance of the foregoing testimony may be stated 
thus : — 

Horses, — Hunters and carriage-horses cannot be reared by 
ordinary rent-paying farmers with profit ; agricultural horses 
should, with few exceptions, be reared on every farm to keep up 
as nearly as possible the ordinary working stud ; on well-fenced 
holdings, with a considerable acreage of grass and roughish land, 
draught-horse breeding could advantageously, and should at 
present prices, be carried on beyond the working retjuirements of 
the respective farms. The great drawback to horst -breeding, 
however, is the want of good sound stallions. 

Cattle. — Farmers would profit by breeding more on their own 
holdings, even though they fed rather fewer ; and some of those 
who at present breed, particularly in Ireland, would benefit by 
feeding-off more of what they rear ; while t^re is great need 
(1) for better housing accommodation througTOut England and 
Ireland ; (2) for more food and more shelter to the animals in 
winter ; (3) for a more uniformly good bull-service ; (4) for a 
generous and progressive system of feeding, so that the “ calf- 
flesh ” may not be lost, and the animals turned into the market 
good fat, at from two to three years of age ; and (5) for more 
huitiane and comfortable means of transit, both by sea and land, 
especially from Ireland. 

Sheep. — The double consideration of wool and mutton, the 
good management, the saving of farm-labour, and the quick 
returns, have naturally earned lor sheep the reputation of being 
the best-paying kind of stock in Britain, though not in Ireland. 
Dry climate, well-drained lightish land, and large holdings with 
extensive hilly ranges, arc the circumstances which specially 
favour sheep-farming. 

General . — Mixed stocks, combining horse-breeding, cattle- 
. bveeding and feeding, and sheep-breeding and feeding, unques- 
tionably pay best. Numerous holdings are not suited for such 
a combination ; but it is generally admitted that the mixed 
system referred to is not practised upon nearly so many farms as 
it might advantageously be. This is a point which British and 
Irish farmers should take seriously into consideration. Separating 
the species, and arranging them in the order determined by the 
evUpice before us, as to sources of profit to the farmer over 
thecountry generally, we have : 1st. Sheep ; 2nd. Cattle ; 3rd. 
Horses. 
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II . — The Paris Sewage Irrigation at Gennevilliers. By F. R. 

DE LA TbI^HONNAIS. 

[With a Map.] 

The village of Gennevilliers^ notwithstanding its close vicinity 
to the gay city of Paris, never was a lively spot. Its very name 
was scarcely known but a few years ago ; and very scanty are, 
even now, the visitors win > l^end their way to its barren solitude. 
But the tide of progress has lately reached that lonely suburb ; 
and what pleasure-seeking and meiry thiongs have done for the 
fame and prosperity of its near neighbour, Asnures, sewage has 
accomplished at last foi (Triineril/>> r.s. The Paris sewers, whose 
turgid streams have lieeiv directed round about the all but 
deserted village, and made to pom then noxious filth over its 
sandy waste, have brougl i I’ertility to its natural barrenness, and, 
as if with I magic wand, 'l.'mg<*d it« «U>sert-like wilderness into 
luxuriant fields, teeming with ve- hue and plenty. 

But, alas ! prosperity anil fame — as frequently is the wont of 
those two goals of human ambition — have lately brought discord 
and strife in their train. A recent debate in the Legislative 
Assembly of Versailles has divulged the existence of a serious 
quarrel between two parties of the inhabitants of the district, 
and between one of these parties and the city of Paris — the bone 
of contention being the disputed advantages of sewage as applied 
to the Gennevilliers fields and market-gardens. As the question 
at issue forms one of the most interesting chapters of my subject, 
some further reference to it will be made hereafter. 

Here the question will naturally be asked, Whereabouts is 
Gennevilliers ? Before I fully enter into my sewage narrative, 
1 think it expedient to answer that pertinent question. 

Visitors to Paris have no doubt observed those remarkable 
meanderings of the River Seine, which occur immediately after 
its effluence from the city. The first bend of the stream takes 
place just above St. Cloud. There the river turns sharply to the 
right, reflecting from its clear surface, formerly the splendour, 
now the blackened ruins of the royal village. Retracing its 
course, as it were, the Seine then skirts the base of the frowning 
height upon which sits the fortress of Mont Valerien. Farther 
on, it hugs closer still the very outskirts of Paris, and soon in- 
verts in its yet clear waters the Longchamps racecourse, and the 
green plantations of the Bois de Boulogne. Then come Neuilly 
on the right, Courbevoie and Asnieres on the left bank, and 
then at last, not far from the line of fortifications, CHchy is 
reached. It is at that spot that the first outlet of the Paris 
sewage disgorges its black stream into the River Seine. Up to 
that spot the river is as clear as a mountain torrent. Its pas* 
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sage thvough the city has scarcdy tainted its pellucid trans- 
parence. Confined between stately quays, spanned by a long 
succession of monumental bridges, uncontaminated by the 
outlet of any sewer, its bright stream only adds freshness and 
beauty to the splendour of the scene, and it issues from the city 
nearly as pure as it entered it. 

Even at Clichy the line of the sewage remains well defined, 
as if the pure water of the river recoiled from the foulness of the 
invader. On the left bank, skirting the plain of Gennevilliers, 
the water preserves its purity until it reaches St. Ouen, where 
another outlet disgorges a new supply of sewage, and fouls the 
river altogether. Further on, St. Denis is reached ; and there 
the northern sewer, together with the outflow of the Bondy 
poudrette manufactory, turn the poor river into a huge open 
sewer, the foulness of which is more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. It is at St. Denis that the apex of the first bend of the 
Seine is reached. At that spot, frightened, as it were, at the mass 
of filthiness that pollutes its waters just at that point, the river 
turns sharply to the left, bending its course past Argenteuil and 
Bezons, towards St. Germain, Poissy, 4Scc. 

The extreme end of the kind of peninsula enclosed within that 
first loop of the Seine is called the plain of Gennevilliers ; and 
it is opposite Clichy, on the southern reach, and Argenteuil on 
the northern, that the now famous village is situated. 

It would have been difficult to select a more eligible field for 
the disposal of the Paris sewage by absorption and cultivation 
than the plain of Gennevilliers. Its immediate vicinity to the 
principal outlets of St. Ouen, Clichy, and St. Denis, sparing the 
necessity of constructing any great length of costly mains, ren- 
dered it particularly adapted for the experiment of absorption. 
The loud and threatening complaints raised by the inhabitants 
on account of the foulness of the river, and the accumulation of 
putrid filth all along its banks, compelled the Paris municipal 
authorities to attempt this plan without delay. But it was not 
the proximity of its position alone which particularly fitted the 
plain of Gennevilliers for such a purpose. The porous character 
of its gravelly soil supplied a natural filter, both deodorising 
and disinfecting, whilst its utter barrenness offered an admirable 
field to test the fertilising powers of sewage. 

The plain of Gennevilliers consists of a gravelly drift several 
yards in thickness ; and before the contents of the Paris sewers 
ireie diverted to its surface, it was a perfect waste, chequered 
with pits and quarries ; and scarcely any attempt had ever been 
made to bring any portion of it under cultivation. 

Having described the position and nature of the place so 
happily selected by the Paris Commissioners to demonstrate the 
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efficacy of t)ie agricultural aystem for thoroughly sdlving the 
sewage problem, 1 will now examine the economical principles 
upon which that system is based, and describe, with their results, 
the processes resorted to by the Paris Sewage Commission. 
This will, form, I hope, an interesting chapter in the history of 
sewage. An account of what has been done in this instance 
may be useful to other civic corporations, who are contemplating 
the application of the same system to the disposal of the sewage 
of their localities ; and it is with that view, although I may fall 
short of my purpose, that I have attempted the task of writing 
this paper. 

It may be said of the application of town-sewage to agfricul- 
ture, that the thought of it arose more from the necessity of 
getting rid of a pestilential nuisance than from any want of fer- 
tilising matter felt by agricultural husbandry, or from a well- 
defined conviction that any great advantage would accrue there- 
from to the public weal, by promoting an extra growth of crops, 
or improving any large extent of unproductive land. 

The truth is, that so far as agriculture is generally concerned, 
the application of sewage is of slight interest ; not, indeed^ in 
respect to its effects on land, which, it must be admitted, are 
very remarkable, but from the fact that the available supply 
is so limited, that the extent of land that might be benefited is 
comparatively very narrow. 

For instance, the whole of the land which the sewage of the 
city of Paris, however large its bulk may be, could effectually 
irrigate, does not exceed 12,000 acres, the produce of which, 
enhanced though it might be under the influence of such an 
irrigation, would barely provide for the food of one-fifth of the 
city’s population. 

But if the sewage question is but of small import to agricul- 
ture, it possesses a paramount interest in respect to the health of 
towns, and lies heavy in the responsibilities of civic corporations. 
The necessity of disposing of the offals of human agglomera- 
tions is a charge, the whole burden of which must exclusively 
fall upon the cities themselves. Agriculture is willing enough to 
bear a helping hand in laying out her fields for the purification 
of town-sewage, and is even thankful for the benefit it will un- 
doubtedly derive from it ; but the costly process through which 
the supply is made available to agriculture must naturally be 
left to the charge of municipalities, the boon to husbandry not 
being adequate to so large an outlay. 

The great merit of the application of sewage, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned, consists, then, in its simplicity. The fer* 
filising stream must be brought within the immediate reach of 
the land, at a level tliat will allow its flow and self-distribution 
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to proceed from natural gravity. It is only under such circum- 
stances that a farmer can lend his fields to the process of irriga- 
tion, which may now be admitted to be the most effectual means 
that can be devised for disposing of town-sewage, without 
nuisance to man or beast, and with great advantage to the pro- 
duction of food. 

This is a modern problem which has been forcibly raised in 
our times, in consequence of our better understanding of the 
hygienic economy of towns ; and its solution has become an 
absolute necessity. The excreta of civilised communities must 
be effectually removed from the precincts of human dwellings ; 
not, indeed, by relieving one spot, only more effectually to 
poison another, through a mere local transfer of the pestilence ; 
for this would only spread the nuisance over an extended area, 
and under aggravated circumstances ; but by a process of 
absorption, based upon the natural principle of transformation 
of organic matter within the soil. In that powerful chemical 
laboratory of Nature, sewage is not only bereft of its noxious 
effluvium, within the influence of which neither animal nor 
vegetable life can exist, but the very pestilential elements 
which make it a rank poison are converted into siicculent food. 
A knowledge of that well-known chemical property of soils, 
than which there is no more powerful deodorising and disinfect- 
ing agent in Nature, naturally suggested to the minds of those 
interested in the solution of the sewage problem, to spread the 
contents of town-sewers over lands conveniently situated, instead 
of wasting their fertilising treasures into watercourses, thereby 
polluting rivers, destroyino animal life within their bosom and 
vegetable life on their banks, and, moreover, fouling all the 
adjacent country’s atmosphere, to the serious detriment of the 
health of its inhabitants. 

It is not long since the metropolis of France has enjoyed 
the sanitary advantages of sewers, and even now the system is 
still incomplete as compared, for instance, with that of London, 
inasmuch as nine-tenths of the cesspool-drainage are still with- 
out any direct communication with the sewers. The remaining 
tenth only communicates with the sewers so far as the liquid 
offal is concerned, the solid being confined within vessels called 
tinettes, which, when full, are periodically removed in vehicles 
suited for that purpose, and replaced by empty ones. Thus the 
contents of nine-tenths of the Paris cesspools have to be periodi- 
cally pumped up, and their contents removed to Bondy, where 
they undergo the process which converts them into pouflrette, or 
human guano. 

The tinette system, however, has been applied to all the newly- 
built houses, and is gradually extending. It consists of an iron 
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movable double cylinder, adapted to a pipe connected with the 
water>clogets, &c. The inner cylinder is perforated, so as to 
allow the liquid to escape into the sewer. Only the solid 
matter remains, and is taken away. With that sole exception, 
the sewers of Paris are well planned and substantially built ; and 
when their communication with all the cesspools is complete, 
Paris will have nothing to envy, even in London, with regard to 
that essential hygienic institution. 

The Paris sewers, in fact, have been raised to the distinction 
of one of the most interesting sights of the gay capital. Most 
illustrious strangers who visit Paris make it a point to ride in 
the sewers in carts, and to float down tlie subterranean stream 
in boats specially provided for that purpose ; and it is a feat 
that can be accomplished with the greruest ease and comfort, 
without any risk of contamination or offensive smell. 

In 185fi the total length of the Paris sewers did not exceed 
160 kilometres, about 100 miles. In 1874, all branches included, 
they had extended to a total length of 771 kilometres, a distance 
equivalent to nearly 500 miles. The connection with private 
houses and public establishments consists of a funnel-like orifice, 
into which the tinettc, above described, is fitted ; and, as I have 
already explained, this tinettc is connected by means of pipes 
with water-closets, back-kitchen sinks, and other receptacles, 
through which all domestic offals are got rid of, with the excep- 
tion of the sweepings, ashes, and other dry refuse, which are 
every morning deposited before the street-doors, and removed 
away in dust-carts. 

The streets are carefully cleansed every day with hand and 
horse-brooms ; and the dirt is swept into the sewers through 
apertures and gutters contrived under the curb-stones on each 
side of the streets. So it may be said of the Paris sewers 
that they provide infinitely better for the sewage of the streets 
than for that of the houses — a system which every hygienic 
economist must implicitly condemn, as altogether inadequate to 
the most elementary sanitary requirements of a town. 

The sharp bend in the River Seine which 1 have already 
described was a natural advantage of no mean importance, of 
which the Paris Board of Works did not fail to avail themselves. 
This bend, by bringing land at a lower level than that of the 
stream in its course through Paris, within an easy distance of the 
city, greatly facilitated the discharge of the sewage into the 
river itself at Clichy, St. Ouen, and St. Denis. This local 
advantage enabled the engineers to dispense with the costly 
construction of lengthy canals across and through valuable pro- 
perty, the expense of which would have laid a heavy burden 
upon their scheme. They had, however, taken for granted 
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the Tiyer~which, as 1 have described, convenien% retraces 
its course so as to skirt the northern line of the fortification, 
and actually forms a ditch into which the sewage could be 
readily discharged — would remove the sewage with sufficient 
rapidity to avoid stagnation, and consequent fermentation and 
putrefaction. But the result was most disappointing and em- 
barrassing. 

The rapidity of the current of the river, which is con- 
siderable in its course through Paris, becomes greatly slackened 
immediately the river leaves the city, in consequence of the 
existence of those very meanderings. The pressure of so large 
an addition of foul liquid, holding in suspension a considerable 
amount of solid matter, impeded rather than accelerated the 
already sluggish flow of the river. The consequence was that a 
black putrescible mud was deposited by natural precipitation 
along the banks of the river, and in its very bed. The sewage- 
waters, owing to the rapidity of their underground flow, emit no 
smell whatever in the sewers, as may be experienced by a visit 
to them ; but no sooner do they emerge into the river than, 
becoming almost stagnant, they enter at once into rapid decom- 
position. All the oxygen which they naturally contain, or have 
acquired through being agitated during their rapid outfall, is 
soon expended in the process of decomposition of the organic 
matter they contain » and the water of the river soon becomes 
unfit to support animal life within itself, or vegetable life in its 
bed, and even along its banks. 

No sooner did the sewers disgorge their contents at Clieby, 
than the fish swam away to purer reaches, or died when they 
were hopelessly overtaken by the foul stream ; and even the river- 
snails were seen to crawl out of the river. Along the banks all 
vestiges of vegetation disappeared ; and the River Seine, so 
beautiful and clear up to this spot, became at once the foul 
and putrid cloaca of the Paris sewage, similar to that de- 
scribed by Livy as existing in ancient Rome, flowing into the 
Tiber, and known under the n.ame of Tarquin’s Cloaca ; 
receptaculum omnium jmrgamentorum urbis* 

The chemical investigation whicli was rendered necessary by 
the alteration of the Seine waters through the admixture of the 
Paris sewage was the origin of the recognition, if not of the 
discovery, of this fact : that the degree of putrescible condition of 
water, and consequently of its unfitness to support organic life, 
may be expressed by its capacity to dissolve oxygen. In other 
words, the presence of a certain quantity of oxygen in water is 
indicative of its purity and fitness for domestic uses. 


* Hint., Lib. I. enp. Ivi. 
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111 France; all hygienic chemists near employ no other method 
for testing the parity of water, than by ascertaining the quantity 
of oxygen it contains in solution, through a most simpla and 
ready process invented by M. Gerardin, one of the hygienic 
inspectors of Paris. 

It is a remarkable fact that sewage, or even ordinary stagnant 
water, after having undergone rapid decomposition when ih a 
state of repose, recovers a condition of comparative purity, after 
a while, under the action of air and light. Sewage-water when 
enclosed in a glass jar will soon decompose, and emit bad 
smells, but after some time it will gradually get clear, owing to 
the precipitation of the solid matter which it held in sn»* 
pension. One of the first t(»kens of this restoration of purity is 
the appearance of vegetable life in the shape of algae, such ais 
Oseillaria viridis and Palmella. After a while, the noxious 
smell will disappear ; and limpidity and purity are restored. 
M. Gerardin, on being invited by the Sewer Commissioners to 
make microscopic and chemical analyses of the Seine water 
fouled by the influx of the sewage, was led to abandon the long 
and tedious processes of the laboratory, and try if it were not 
possible to test the alteration of water by means of some che- 
mical reagent, such as permanganate of potash : a salt the use 
of which had often been recommended to that effect. 

It was in lHf)6 that M. Monnier first proposed the use of per- 
manganate of potash to test the presence of organic matter in 
water, relying on the property of that salt to get discoloured by 
substances having a great affinity for oxygen. 

In practising with this reagent, M. Gerardin met with two 
difficulties, which led him to give it up : — First, the solution 
of that salt is of a light pink colour, which it was impossible 
to distinguish ’in the turgid samples of water that were to be 
analysed. Secondly, permanganate of potash indicates the oxi- 
dising capability of organic matter, rather than the degree of 
its decomposition and its influence on the condition of water. 

However, the numerous experiments made with that reagent, 
led M. Gerardin to this important conclusion : that the discolo- 
ration of the solution of permanganate of potash was owing to its 
oxidising the organic matter in the water. That matter, whether 
in solution or suspension, has therefore more or less affinity for 
oxygen, and if so, it must easily absorb the oxy^n dissolved in 
Water. When water contains its normal quantity of dissolved 
oxygMi, it may be considered pure, and capable of sustaining 
the life of fishes and plants. When the quantity of dissolved 
oxygen diminishes, fishes whose respiration is active can no 
longer live in such water, whilst those of a lower order, whm« 
’■espiration is less active, can still exist. This is the reason why 
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eels, for instance, will live in water so foul as to kill other fish, 
and leeches will thrive where even eels cannot exist. Among 
fnesh-water shells, Unto pictorum will die before Cyclas cornea 
or Bythinia impura. Physa fontinalis and Valvata piscinalis 
required aerated water, whilst Planorbis corneas thrives in impure 
water. 

The same rule obtains with vegetable life. Those algae pos- 
sessing a superior organisation, that is, being provided with 
chloroph}'!, their cells being ramified and well articulated, are onlj 
found in well-aerated water ; they thrive only in rapid streams, 
close to waterfalls and other running waters, whose surface is 
constantly renewed by a quick motion. Unicellular algae, on 
the contrary, are found in stagnant water, which is partly 
deprived of its oxygen through the presence of organic matter 
in a state of decomposition. 

From those considerations, M. Gerardin sought first to ascer- 
tain whether there existed any dissolved oxygen in waters 
which are notoriously foul, such, for instance, as those which 
issue from factories and sewers ; and the result of his analyses 
was that no oxygen was to be found in them. Thus the conclu- 
sion which that eminent chemist came to is, that the salubrious 
or noxious quality of water is in direct ratio with the quantity 
of dissolved oxygen it contains. 

A comparison between the state of the Seine water above, 
at, and below the influx of the sewage, will best illustrate 
M. Gerardin’s theory. 

Above Paris, the average amount of dissolved oxygen comes 
to 9 cubic centimetres per quart ; through Paris, the average is 
7 ; below Paris, and up to Asnieres Bridge, it descends to 5*34. 
At St. Denis, after the whole of the sewage has been disgorged 
into the river, there is not a trace of oxygen ; but as the stream 
goes down, and the sewage gets rid of its organic matter by pre- 
cipitation and fermentation, oxygen reappears by degrees, viz.;— • 
At Epinay, 1*05 ; at Bezons, 1*54 ; at Marley, 1*91 ; Maisons- 
Lafitte, 3*79 ; Poissy, 6*12 ; Mantes, 3*17 ; Rouen, 10*42. 

The quantity of nitrogen follows the same progression, bat in 
nn inverse ratio. So in those places where most oxygen is 
found, there is the least nitrogen, and vice versa. 

It would be highly interesting, no doubt, to develop here the 
practical purposes to which M. Gerardin has applied his sewage- 
water theory, especially as regards the refuse liquids from 
chemical factories, distilleries, fecula mills, &c . ; but it would 
extend this paper to an unreasonable length. Suffice it to say, 
that M. G^rain has come to the conclusion that water that does 
not contain at least 8 cubic centimetres of dissedved oxygen 
per quart, is not fit for domestic uses. 
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The storm of angry remonstrances that arose from the 
dwellers on the banks of the Seine, when the sluices of the PaiiS 
sewers were opened, can be easily imagined. Numerous petrtidns 
were signed, and threats of actions against the Paris munici- 
pality freely hurled, by the inhabitants of the affected suburbs, 
as well as by those interested in the navigation of the Seine, the 
course of which soon became impeded by the deposit of black 
mud along its banks and in its very channel. 

An idea may be fonn(*d of the e'ltent to which the river Soon 
became polluted by tlie fact of immense gaseous bubbles, 
several yards in diameter, rising to the surface, then bursting, and 
filling the atmosphere with a most offensive stench. Some of 
the chemists attached to the Paris Sewers Committee had tfao 
curiosity to analyse the gas which issued from these bubbles ; 
and they found it to consist thiefly of proto-carbonate of hy- 
drogen, burning with a blue dame * 

In the first instance, the Paris authorities, with the view of 
remedying, to a certain extent, the evils so justly complained 
of, adopted no better expedient than that of constructing huge 
tanks, into which the contents of the sewers were first divert^, 
in order that they might undergo a preliminary purifying process 
previous to their being poured into the river. But these tanks 
were soon found inadequate to the influx of the sewage. 

However, the experiment was tried ; and at first the precipita- 
tion of the solid matter was effected by natural gravitation taking 
place, when the sewage was at rest in the tanks. The com- 
paratively clear liquid was then decanted back into the river, and 
the solid residue removed from the bottom of the tank, which 
was then immediately refilled. But this imperfect method only 
rendered the evil still more crying, inasmuch as no sooner was 
the liquid at rest, than it entered at once into active fermenta- 
tion and decomposition ; and the stench that arose from the 
tanks was most insufferable, especially in the summer months. 
Then purification by means of chemical action was tried. 
Sewage-water contains various mineral and organic matters, 
which impart to it an alkaline reaction, and is thus easily acted 
upon by chemical processes, of which these matters become 
themselves energetic elements. Numerous experiments were 
therefore made with a view to obtain more rapidly and more 

* The exact oompoeition of tliat gas was as follows : — 


Pioto-uarbonated hydrogen .. .. 72 ‘88 

Carbonic acid .. .. 12*80 

Oxide of carbon 2'54 

Sulphydtio acid 8*70 

Other substances ^'^8 
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a precipitatioD of the solid oiatters held in solution 
and suspension by the sewage>water, by means of sulphate of 
alumina, lime, and other reagents, the use of which had been 
recommended in Kngland and other countries ; and to that 
effect new tanks were constructed on a still larger scale on the 
Gennevilliers side of the river. 

The sulphate of alumina process seemed at first to give the 
most favourable results. Sulphate of alumina, after being dccom* 
posed by the alkaline elements contained in the sewage, was 
transformed into alumina in the form of granulated gelatine. 
It then merely exercised a kind of mechanical action over the 
solid matters suspended in the sewage, precipitating them, 
along with itself, to the bottom of the tank. 

Under the action of that process the water was entirely clari- 
fied, and was decanted back into the river in a clear state ; but 
it was soon found that the purification was merely mechanical, 
and that the water, clear an<l pure though it might appear, re- 
tained all its noxious characters. Sulphate of alumina acts only 
on the matter suspended ; the water n'tains all the matters in 
solution, together rvith the organic elements liable to fermenta- 
tion. This was clearly demonstrated by chemical analysis, as 
the following Table will show ; — 


1 ill its 

1 iiatunil fiUte. 

WattT clarifWtl 
\sith snljdiiiU* 
of aluiniiui. 



Kilog. 

Nitrogen 

0 037 

0(121 

Volatile and combustible matters . . 

0-729 

1 0 210 

Mineral matters 

2 o:is 

0-721 


2-801 

0-985 


The clarified water was thus found to contain two-thirds of 
the nitrogen of the sewage, and one-third of the volatile and 
combustible matters, which are for the most part organic. 

Besides this unsatisfactory result, the large amount of solid 
matter remained to be dealt with, after it had been removed from 
the bottom of the tanks. This had to be spread over a large area 
to undergo the necessary process of drying ; and when it is con- 
sidered that more than 200,000 tons would have had to be 
treated every year in that manner, it may be imagined what 
a mass of noxious gases would have arisen from such an accu- 
mulation of filth. It was, besides, calculated that the simple 
cost of the chemicals used would have been equal to the 
manuring value of the mud, and therefore its removal would 
have entailed an additional burden upon the ratepayers. 
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It Seems incredible that as the contents of the cesspools and 
the solid matter collected in the tinettes are not allowed to fall 
into the sewers — being carefully carted away to Bondy and ojther 
places — the Paris sewage should contain so large a quantity of 
solid matter both in solution and in suspension. From the 
withdrawal of ail solid exciemental matter, it might be inferred, 
on the contrary, that very little solid matter would be found. 
It has been asrertained, however, that no less than 15 lbs. of 
suspended solid matter .s contained in 1000 gallons of the 
Paris sewage, besides 8 lb® in solution, ,riving a total of 23 lbs. 

Some idea may then be lonned ol the extent to which the 
warping of the river was c nied, and ot tlie necessity, to which 
the munieipal authorities wrr< so</n ohli„<-ed to yield, of keeping 
steam-dredges at work aloie the reaihes most affected by the 
sewage deposit. 

At the outfall ot St. Denis ^t’e quantity of solid matter amounts 
to as much as 35 lbs. pei gallons; and some idea of the 

munuiing value oi the solid patt ol tin* sewage at that spot may 
be gathered fiom the loliowing analysis : — 


lbs. 

Kitrogi'ii li 

< 'uni 1)11 iLiblc aud soluble matter .. .. 14 

Mimial mattei 19i 


Total solid, per 1000 gallons .. 35 

No wonder that the dwellers on the banks of the river, and the 
navigators upon it, so loudly complained. By means of the 
drags, a most costly process, no less than 82,000 cubic metres of 
putrescent mud were removed every year ; but this was only a 
mitigation of the evil, and by no means a cure, inasmuch as the 
stench emitted by the heaps of this black fatty silt, removed by 
tbe drags, was greatly increased in intensity by being exposed to 
the action of the air and of heat. The cost of the dragging opera- 
tions came to about 7000/. a year. 

Owing to the limited quantity of sewage hitherto utilised by 
the Gennevilliers people, the drags are still at work ; but the still 
more costly and inadequate process of purification by sulphate of 
alumina lias been altogether abandoned, to the great discom- 
fiture of the manufacturing chemist, whose factory was close at 
hand, in Gennevilliers itself, and who supplied the sulphate of 
alumina at no small profit to himself. The supply of that 
chemical alone would have cost 40,000/. a-year, if the process 
had been persisted in. 

In the meantime, the Sewers Commissioners, assisted by those 
eminent engineers, MM. Mille and Durand-Clave. were ^t 
idle in contriving other means of overcoming the huge difli- 
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in which the Paris sewage questknii'was involved. During 
the years 1867-1868, sewage irrigation was tried on a piece 
of waste ground at Clichy. The sewage-water was pumped up 
to that piece of land and made to percolate through 3 feet of 
soil. A drain was provided, and the filtered water collected 
and carefully analysed. It was found that so much as 80 per 
cent, of the carbonate of ammonia was retained by the soil. 
Sewage, containing 43 grammes of nitrogen per ton before its 
application to the land, when analysed after percolation through 
the soil, gave scarcely any trace of it in a decomposable state. 
Only 1*6 gramme of nitrogen in a state of mineral ammonia 
could be found. It was the same with the quantity of soluble 
oxygen. The sewage-water, when laid on the land, scarcely 
contained 2 cubic centimetres of oxygen per quart. On its 
effluence from the soil it was found to contain from 8 to 10, 
which is the unerring characteristic of healthy water. 

These satisfactory results, added to the success achieved in 
the agricultural part of the experiments, naturally pointed to the 
direct application of sewage to the land as the only effectual and 
practical means of solving the troublesome problem. 

In 1869 an announcement wjis made that sewage would be 
supplied gratis to any one who felt inclined to use it on the Gen- 
nevilliers territory for agricultural or market-gardening purposes. 

The response to that offer was sufficiently encouraging to in- 
duce the Commissioners to undertake at once the necessary works 
of delivery and distribution. To tliat effect, it was requisite, 
in the first place, to raise the sewage from tljc level of its outlet 
to a height of 11 metres, a little over 36 feet, so as to command 
the available area in the plain of Gcnnevillicrs. A powerful 
pump, on the centrifugal principle, was first erected at Clichy. 
By means of this engine, the sewage is now raised so as to flow 
through an iron pipe which is laid underneath the footway 
of the Clichy bridge, and is thus carried over to the left bank of 
the river. Thence it is distributed all over the available space 
by means of open ditches, built in bricks and cement ; and, 
owing to the high level attained, it is calculated that at least 
5000 acres can be irrigated in Gennevilliers alone. 

The quantity of sewage annually discharged from the Paris 
sewers cannot be estimated at less than 100,000,000 tons ; this 
gives a daily average of nearly 300,000 tons. 

Calculating 8000 tons as the average quantity which one acre 
of light g^velly soil can effectually absorb, it would require 
12,500 acres to get rid of the Paris sewage ; but up to the end 
of 1875, the owners of only 350 acres had taken advantage of the 
boon so graciously proffer^; and even this small area is 
threatened to be greatly diminished, if not removed altogethor. 
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The manufacturing chemist who supplied the sulphate of 
alumina has lately been moved to enter public life ; and at the 
last election for municipal honours he managed so dulfully^ 
that the old Corporation, who had authorised the City of JPsris 
to lay their mains and distribution canals along the paijsh 
highways, were turned out of office, mayor and all, ana the 
chemist was elected to the civic chair, where he now reigns 
supreme, surrounded by a council of his own choosing. 

Who would have thoi'^ht that such a matter*of-fact question 
as that of sewage couhl have arrayed in opposition to its 
peaceful, if not over-fragrant sway, so powerful a champion as 
universal suffrage! 

One of the first deeds ot the new municipality was to organise 
a most determined attack upon the whole scheme; and one of 
the first steps taken was to den unce the contract which had 
been signed between the torriier (Corporation and the City of 
Paris. Then a most vehement petition was sent to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and it was discussed in the House at the sitting 
oi the 18th of November last. 

I will not enter into the merits of this opposition, which 
mainly rests on grievances having but a temporary, 1 might say 
accidental, foundation, and the fons et origo of which lie in 
motives having a personal rather than a public interest. Suffice 
it to say, that the complaints preferred by the new municipality 
chiefly referred to the excessive use of the sewage, which had 
the effect of flooding the cellars of the village by raising the level 
of the subsoil-water. This grievance, as we shall see presently, 
is, to a certain extent, legitimate ; but as it can easily be 
remedied, it ought not to be alleged as a reason why the appli- 
cation of the system should be stopped altogether. 

Unfortunately for the cause of the complainants, another 
petition, signed by a nearly equal number of landholders, but 
advocating a diametrically opposed scheme, was presented at 
the same time, contradicting the facts and arguments of the new 
Gennevilliers Corporation, and praying not only for the con- 
tinuance, but for the extension of the irrigation system. Another 
significant fact is that not one of the landholders who are using 
sewage on their fields has joined the dissentients. 

The Minister of Public Works, and the eminent Paris 
engineer, M. Krantz, had therefore no trouble in refuting the 
petition of the Gennevilliers Municipality ; and the whole matter 
was referred to the Minister, who in his speech had sufficiently 
foreshadowed his opinion to leave very little hope of success 
in the minds of the worthy mayor and his sympathetic coun- 
sellors. , 

The total quantity of sewage that can be poured over uenne- 
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from the two outlets of Clieh^ at St. Oueii may be 
Computed at 44,000 tons from each, dhily ; but only one«foarth 
of that Quantity was used in 1874. 

The following Table shows the progressive rate of the 
quantities used since the commencement : — 



umber of Acres 
irrigated 

Quantities used. 

1869 

16 

650,000 Tons. 

1870 

33 

810,000 „ 

1871 

"Wiir and ( 

immune. 

1872 

128 

j 1,500,000 , 

1873 

221 

7,200,000 „ 

1874 

289 

8,000,000 „ 

1873 

314 

•• 


The sewage, as already stated, is pumped up at Clichy to the 
level of the Gennevilliers’ embankment l)y means of powerful 
pumping-engines of 150-lioise power. hVorn the higher level 
to which the sewage is pumped up, jwpes, 4 feet in diameter, 
bring it along the Clichy Bridge to the plain. The sewage of 
St. Ouen, commanding a higher level, simply flows by its own 
gravitation through a main 2 miles in length, and directed to 
the extreme end of the peninsula. Both streams are then united 
in an open channel, built in bricks and cement, more than a 
mile in length, and 7 leet wide, running along the Genne- 
villiers and Asnieres embankment. From that main, subsidiary 
can&ls of various widths and lengths, complete the distributive 
network. 

Before we examine the agricultural results which have hitherto 
been obtained from the direct application of the Paris sewage 
to the land, it may be well to examine its chemical composition, 
in order to render possible a comparison with the sewage of 
English towns, and especially that ol London. 

From the fact I have already stated, that the solid excre- 
mentitious matter is not allowed to pass into the sewers, it may 
be inferred at once that a notable difference may be expected 
between the sewage of both cities, especially as regards its 
manuring value. 

This difference exists to a remarkable degree between the 
Clichy and the St. Denis sewage-waters. At the latter place, 
where the great northern main discharges its contents, the refute 
of the Bondy poudretfe manufactory falls into the sewer, and the 
numerous manure-works of that neighbourhood send their con- 
tingent to the sewage; and the consequence is that a much 
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larger quanacy of nitrogen and combustible organic matter 'ia 
found in the sewage at that spot than at Clichj. 

The sewage-water issuing at the latter outlet andmt Penis 
respectively contain per ton : — 


Nitrogeji ... . .. . 

Combustible or voIiIilU organic oiatui 


qilclur. 


firainF 

61*73 I 
10,185 J5 I 


DeD^L 


Grains 


2,160*55 
21,296 8^ 


Mineral laattei .. . Jl,605.)0 29,939-06 

:i. 852-98 53,396-45 


When the whole irrigaiion system is complete, and aU the 
sewage from the three ou*l(t» is made to flow into one single 
channel, which will conve , jt in a flood over the proposed area^ 
of suflicient extent to absorb euc hundred million tons of 
sewage per annum, the average sewage will thus convey to the 
land no less than 200 giains of fertilising matter per gallon. 

As I have already stated, no better soil could have been 
selected to test the efficiency of the agricultural system, with the 
view of getting rid of the sewage nuisance, than the plain of 
Gennev illiers. Its immediate vicinity to the outlets, which 
saved the necessity of constructing any great length of costly 
mains ; its low level, which allowed the distribution of the 
sewage by gravitation, once it was raised up to the level of the 
river embankment ; the great depth of its gravelly subsoil, 
through which the water easily percolates to the water-bearing 
stratum, the level of which, from its direct communication 
with the river, never rises above it, except in case of great 
floods, when the natural drainage is taxed beyond its power of 
discharge ; — all these advantages and favourable circumstances, 
could not fail to help the experiment to a highly successful 
issue. As might have been expected, the water, after perco- 
lating through the gravelly soil, was found at its effluence into 
the river in as great a state of purity as could be desired. The 
soil acts as a natural Alter of great power, through which the 
water becomes easily aerated and oxygenised. 

To those favourable elements must be added the utterly barren 
nature of the tract of waste land oomprising the plain of 
nevilliers, to which, however, its proximity to the capital would 
give a very high value, if it could only be made productive. 
This transformation, sewage alone could accomplish ; and market- 
gardeners, nurserymen, and agriculturists, were not slow in 
acemting the proffered boon. 

Unfortunately the available area is by no means adequa 
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ihmim, Ihe quantity of aewage which^tt^ner or later, mutt b6 
diverted from the river; and one of me legitimate oausea of 
eomplaint ti^leged by the adverse petitioners, was the excess of 
flooding with sewage to which the Paris Commissioners were 
tempted, in their anxiety to get rid of their commodity. Flushed 
by their manifest success, they thought that the capacity of the 
land to absorb the sewage had no limits ; and we find that in 
the year 1874 some of the fields were favoured with no less than 
40,000 tons of the liquor per acre. No wonder that the level 
of the water>bearing stratum was so raised as to flood some 
low-lying cellars, and the bottoms of old gravel-pits. This was 
not inigating the land, but flooding it with a vengeance. 

The Paris engineers had calculated that each acre could easily 
and profitably absorb some 82,000 gallons of sewage, calculating 
upon three crops a year, and a flood of' 27,000 gallons for each 
crop. This is evidently excessive, for it would amount to the 
drainage of 360 inhabitants per acre ; whereas in England the 
drainage of 200 inhabitants is, 1 believe found by practice to be the 
maximum that can be absorbed by an acre of land under active 
cultivation. On the sewage-farm at Croydon, the sewage from 
165 inhabitants only is used for one acre. It must be admitted, 
however, that the same rule does not obtain for all soils and 
climates. It is obvious that the hot and dry plain of Genne- 
villiers, especially during the summer season, can absorb a much 
larger quantity of sewage than any part of moist England. At all 
events, it plainly appears that the policy aimed at by the Paris 
Sewage Commissioners was not so much to promote the proper 
growth of vegetable market-commodities, as to get rid of the largest 
possible quantity of their sewage ; and however little sympathy 
may be felt for the petitioners, it must be admitted that through 
the lavish supply of sewage, they had some reason to complain. 

The plain of Oennevilliers lies at the base of the high ground 
of the Mont Valerien and Buzenval districts, and receives all the 
rain that falls on that extensive watershed ; and although its 
alluvial gravel measures, in places, from 25 to 45 feet in depth, 
yet when, in addition to natural drainage arising from the 
rainfall, it receives a dose of 40,000 tons of liquid in the course 
of a year, its absorbing capacity is evidently overtaxed, and the 
evils complained of are the result. 

Even in winter, when, the crops being all removed, the land 
remains idle, the sewage is nevertheless poured over the naked 
surface, leaving a black deposit intended to warp the soil and 
increase the depth of its cropbearing stratum for the ensuing 
season. This u evidently wrong in practice. It has b^n 
demonstrated in England that, together with the soil, vegeta- 
timi is a most energetic deodorising and purifying agent, by 
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assimilating under some fofnn or otho*) w|iether orgMiic or 
mineral, all the fertilising matter contained in the sewage ; there- 
fore, if ^e purifying process b/ regetable absorption be left, out, 
and that duty exclusively apportioned to the action of the soil, 
at a time when it is saturate with the winter rainfall^ it is 
obvious that failure must be the result. There can be no 'dOnbt 
that the comparative break-down x'>f the system as applied te 
Gennevilliers, must be ascribed to that cause, and that the 
adverse petition to ^he Legislative Assembly by some of the 
inhabitants rests upon some legitimate foundation. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that extraordinary suc cess has been achieved atGennevillierst 
The principal cro^ grown under sewage-irrigatioM naturally 
belong more especially to market-and nursery-gardenhig than 
to ordinary iarm-culture ; but it may be asserted that in no 
instance of sewage-irrigation has the application of the system 
been attended with greater success. 

Last year a Committee was appointed by the Central Agri- 
cultural Society of France, at the request of the civic authorities, 
to examine the various plots of ground under sewage-treatment, 
with the view to determine the meritoof the respective occupim, 
and award prizes accordingly. 

The first prize, consisting of a work of art, was presented to 
M. Jolliclerc, whose plot of 20 acres deserves a special notice, 
owing to the great skill displayed in its management, and the 
systematic care with which all the operations connected with 
the application of sewage, in season and out of season, axe 
f»rried out upon it. 

It was about the close of the year 1869 that M. Jolliclerc took 
a lease of about 20 acres of ground, which had been utterly 
abandoned owing to its barren nature. It was only in the month 
of June 1870, that sewage could be brought to it, so extensive 
had been the preparatory works of levelling the land for the 
proper distribution of the sewage and the construction of the 
canal connected with the main. Seeds of various vegetables, 
suited to the Paris market, were then sown, and the first crops 
were so abundant and so beautiful, that M. Jolliclerc succeeded 
in obtaining most favourable contracts to supply die * Grand 
Hdtel,’ several hospitals, barracks, and other large establish- 
ments in the metropolis. , 

The unfortunate events of the years 1870 and 1871 interrupted 
M. Jolliclerc’s cultivation ; but at the termination of the CbiH- 
mune Civil War, his operations were actively resumed, and a 
visit to his sewage market-garden will amply repay the trouble 
of the journey. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine a more interest- 
ing picture of active and luxuriant vegetation. 
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A^ichokes, beetroots, carrots, cabbages of all kinds, cucum- 
bers, melons, bulbous cherril, spinach, strawberries, beans, 
turnips, onions, parsnips, leeks, green-peas, potatoes, pumpkins, 
tomatoes. See . — in fact, all the vegetables known to the Paris 
climate are cultivated in turn, each according to its proper season, 
with a success which, as regards size, flavour, and abundance, 
has never been equalled in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Having an unlimited supply of rich sewage at his command, 
M. Jolliclerc never allows his ground to remain fallow, except 
in the depth of winter, which, in that low and porous district, 
is always of excessive rigour. 

The land is dug up with the spade and laid out in beds, 
about 2 feet 6 inches in width. Each stetch is divided by a 
channel of equal width, which the sewage is allowed to flood 
after each crop, and in summer several times, whenever the land 
gets dry. 

After each crop, the order of the stetches is inverted, the 
new bed intended to receive the fresh crop being raised where 
the former sewage-channel was laid. Hy means of this alternate 
rotation, half the space remains in bare fallow, and thus gets 
fertilised both from actual rest and direct absorption of sewage- 
water, whilst the crop growing on the adjacent bed derives from 
the right and from the left, all the moisture and nutrition it 
requires for its rapid growth and development. 

With this judicious system it will be seen that the growing 
plants have no direct communication with the sewage, and no 
contact whatever with it, even through the leaves. 

Taking into consideration tlie barren nature of the ground 
where M. Joliclerc has laid out his market-garden, the bulk of 
the crops he obtains is considerable. The average quantitiew 
of various produce harvested from this sewage market-garden 
being as follows per acre ; — carrots, 20 tons ; tp<1 beet-roots for 
Milad, 35 tons ; French beans, (> tons ; cabbages, 30 tons ; 
spinach, 4 tons ; artichokes, about 40,000 heads. 

From 20 acres he had under cultivation at the outset of his 
operations in 1869, M. Jolliclerc has now increased his holding 
to 800 acres, and is making arrangements to further increase 
it to 1000 acres. 

Besides market-gardening, there are also regular farming 
operations carried out at Ciennevilliers under the sewage-system. 
From ground of the same description as that of M. Jolliclerc, 
M. Boisinal succeeded in harvesting, in 1874, 50 tons of excel lent 
mMgolds, 32 bushels of wheat, and 56 bushels of oats per acre. 

< Industrial crops of unusual bulk and quality have also been 
obtained from highly successful experiments. M. Auguste Royer 
has obtained 31 tons of mint out of 5 acres of irrigated land, of 
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a value equal to 40/, per acre. Asparagus aud pottatoes graM' 
also most luxuriantly and profitably. M. Tholomier took some 
old quarry>ground, measuring about 3^;- acres, at a rental of 01. 
in all, from which he has obtained an annual produce exceeding 
160/. in value. . 

Nursery- and flower-gardening an* also carried on mostsucceasr 
fully at Gennevilliers under the sewage system. All visitors to 
Paris are pleasantly struck with the beautiful display of cut and 
pot flowers gracing numerous open-air markets and shops all over 
the French capital. In fact, the llowci -trade is one of great and 
still growing importance ; and tin* .aica ol land devoted to that 
beautiful culture is great' » extend 'ug «‘verv year in the immediate 
neighboui'hood of Parts. Se\ ral we’l-known nurserymen and 
flower-gi )wers have recent! \ estal*l isln d gardens at Gennevilliers, 
specially di voted to that indosti^ under the sewage-system ; and 
nothing can give an idc > of the peculiar and extraordinary 
brilliancy of colour and Ir'igranre of perfume pertaining to the 
various flowers grown fr«nn those sewage-irrigated beds. 

The growth of fruit-tiees has also been attempted with won- 
derful success in point of rapidity of development in the trees, 
and the excellence and size ol the fruit produced. 

Familiar as my English readers arc with the good effects of 
the application of sewage in England, 1 doubt if they would be 
prepjired to realise the wonderful results of that system under 
the Paris climate, and upon the sandy soil of the Gennevilliers 
plains, unless they saw it, and came to consider the local cir- 
cumstances which give to the application of sewage unusually 
favourable conditions. 

In the first place, the porous nature of the soil readily drains 
from the seed-bed the excess of moisture arising from an over- 
abundant flooding of sewage ; and, secondly the large amount 
of caloric which readily accumulates in the gravelly subsoil from 
the exposure of the surface to the hot Paris sun during the 
summer season, acts as bottom heat ; and it easy to imagine 
what energetic activity sewage-irrigation, under such climatic 
influences, must impart to vegetation. 

Already, as a natural consequence of the successful results, 
the rent-value of the land susceptible of being irrigated has 
risen considerably. Land which formerly could hardly com- 
mand 20s. an acre, is now readily let at 6/. 10s. The Munici- 
pality of Paris get now as much as 8/. an acre for the land they 
possess in Gennevilliers, and the rate is still increasing. 

As another consequence of that prosperous state of the dis- 
trict, population is rapidly increasing, labour being 
demand, owing to the extensive markets-gardens established 
upon every available spot of land within reach of the sewage. 
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N«fr direllings are being erected, and> quite a new village, 
called Les (^esillons, has lately sprung up near the Clichj 
Bridge, and is chiefly inhabited by market-gardeners. 

Under these circumstances, it is but natural to And that the 
Paris municipal authorities, disregarding the petty opposition 
raised against the very existence of their scheme at Genne- 
villiers by a small knot of discontented or disappointed people, 
are pushing on their plans for the extension of their works of 
distribution, so as to dispose of the whole of the sewage. To 
that effect, they have applied for a declaration from the State 
that the scheme they have now selected to dispose of the Paris 
sewage through its absorption by the soil, is of utility publiqw : 
a declaration which is equivalent to an Act of Parliament, autho- 
rising appropriations, and granting of all the powers, necessary 
to carry on works without any fear of individual opposition. 

The land available at Gennevilliers and Asnieres not being 
sufficient to absorb all the sewage, it is now intended to cross 
the river again at St. Germain, and irrigate all the land lying 
on the verge of the forest along the river, an<l if need be, pour 
whatever is not used for agricultural purposes into the forest itself. 

This seems to be the only practical way of dealing with the 
serious difficulties in which the (juestion is involved ; and, from 
the pressing necessity for th<‘ solution of the problem, in that 
way, and in no other, it must at last prevail. 

The late lamented M. Ducuing had prepared a scheme to 
take the Paris sewage to the sea at Havre, along the course of 
the river Seine, thus repeating the scheme recommended of old 
by Ovid. 

“ Doricc ab Iliaca placidns purganiiiia Vesta, 

Detulerit flavis in Marc Tibris atjuis.*’ 

But, on examination, that scheme was found impracticable, not 
only on account of the enormous expenditure of capital it would 
entail, but also on account of its engineering impossibilities. 

Such is the position of the sewage question in Paris. From 
what I have said, it may be fairly concluded that the happy 
solution of the grave difficulties in which the Paris ('orjioration 
found themselves involved when it turned out, against their 
fond expectation, that the River Seine did not reint)vc the 
sewage along with its stream, but got helplessly fouled and 
poisoned, has at last reached a point beyond the stage of groping 
experiments. The issue is now close at hand, and there cannot 
be any apprehension about its successful and satisfactory cha- 
racter, when we consider, on the one hand, the crushing urgency 
of the want and the completeness of the remedy, and on the 
other the irresistible power wielded by the great city’s corpora- 
tion, which has determined to adopt that remedy. 
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In 1 aojiFf rioN 

Tm: object ol this Papei js not to iliscuss the policy of the 
Agiicultural Holdings Acl, nor 3c t to criticise its shortcomings 
from the point of view oi 1 indloid or tenant, but to give such 
an explanation ot its pio'isions as will be intelligible to those 
whom it so intimately concerns. On the whole, considering the 
number of amendments made in the original Bill, and the late 
period oi the Session to which the discussions in Committee 
were protracted, the Act bears fewei marks ol haste and cobbled 
legislation than might have been expected. Its leading prin- 
ciples are well defined ; and though the language of particular 
sections is not always free Irom doubt, the Act, considered from 
the draughtman’s jioint of view, is an extremely creditable piece 
of workmanship. HoweAer small, too, may be its immediate 
effect upon the relations of landlord and tenant, through its 
permissive character, no lawyer can undervalue an Act of 
Parliament which re\erses a presumption of law in existence 
lor centuries past, and reverses it apparently in favour of the 
husbandman and against the lord, but really in the interest of 
both these classes. 

The law is said to be the perfection of common sense. It is 
also, or should be, the j>erfection of justice ; and this perfection 
is not fixed, absolute, and unchangeable,* but must vary with 
cmstoin, and be fashioned from time to time according to the 
altered ( iicumstances of society; otherwise, the legal perfection 
of one age may be the imperfection of the next. Thus nlien 
husbandry was rude, and as an art could hardly be said to exists 
there was no great hardship in a rule* which secured to the 
husbandman, with certain limitations, the crops of the year, but 
gave him no further rights in the soil. The year’s crops would 
represent pretty accurately the return to which he was entitled 

* The rule as tc Emblements 
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SfXIF his industry ; unexhausted imprchriments would be to him 
words without meaning. As capital and skill, however, came 
to be imported into agriculture, there arose the necessity of 
affording the cultivator of the soil some further protection than 
that which sufficed when labour and seed, with the poor manure 
of the farmyard, were his chief if not his only investment in the 
soil. Then Custom gradually arose, and became an ally of the 
English Law, varying in different counties, and even in different 
districts in the same county, but recognising, though still 
partially and inadequately as a whole, the just rights of the 
farmer, newly createtl as these were by a more elaborate and 
artificial system of cultivation. 

The growth of these local customs is in itself an interesting 
example of the mode in which custom and law, working together 
in this country, combine to recognise great social changes long 
before their recognition by the Legislatun*, and to soften in 
practice the application of what has come to be a rigorous and 
inequitable principle «»f law. “ It is somewhat remarkable,” 
says one writer,* “that the Lincolnshiie custom itseli, from 
which the main features ot the Act are b(»rrowed, followed and 
did not precede the great agricultural improvements made in 
that county.” But in truth, there is nothing remarkable in this 
order of events : cause and effect ba\ e borne here their usual 
relation to each other. What is more remarkable is the power 
of adaptation to special circumstances shown by the English 
common law, and the force slowly attaimtl b^ custom when 
sanctioned by the law, and felt to be in itself just and exp€^ient.t 
It has always been in the power of landlords in Linculnihire 
and elsewhere to contract themselves out of any local custom, 
just as it is now in the po^^er of landlords anywhere to con- 
tract themselves out of the Agricultural Holdings Act. But 
custom rules, nevertheless ; and though at one time it must have 
been new to English judges, it was engrafted by them in time 
upon the common law. They went even farther ; not only 
enforcing these local customs in agriculture in the abstmee of 
agreement, but even, giving to tenants the iMmefit of these 
customs in cases where an agreement had been enteretl into, 
provided the agreement contained nothing inconsistent with the 
custom. > 

Under the Common Law of England, agricultural tenants 
have enjoyed from remote antiquity a certain tlegrcc of protec- 

* * Quarterly Review,’ vol. IStu, p. 5G2. 

t Bat tlM Isw of obapKO applios with equal foreo to ciiMtom oh to law. ** Otts* 
loma,” eaya liord Ilenuiker, ** aro no longor upplicuhlo t<» imuy pUcee where fliey 
flsist, and it will be a boon that a gocid st>oud rule should Ito laid down, havtag 
sU the foroe of legislative enactment. A gou<l mrawire laid down upon broad 
linea wiU be pretty generally followed.’'-<Hpoech on Heooiul Reeding of Agri- 
euttanil Holdings Bilk House of I>ord8, Marob 12, IK75.) 
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tion. It is true that the leasing of the law was far more strongly 
pronounced in favour of ownership. Following in this respect 
the Roman law, our early English commentators laid doWn the 
doctrine not only that buildings passed with the soil, but that, 
if trees were planted or seed sown in another’s land, the pro- 
prietor of the soil became proprietor also of the tree, the plant, 
or the seed, as soon as it had taken root. Quicquid plantaiUT 
soloy solo cedit — whatever is affixed to soil becomes, in contempla- 
tion of law, a part ol the soil, and subject to the same rights of 
property as the soil itself. When farmers were little more than 
bailiffs or stewards, paying a rent in kind, this general doctrine 
was not so harsh and unjust ts it now seems to us under the 
highly artlfu ial conditions >f moderr agrioultural tenancies. The 
maxim, however, was in time tempered in favour of the tenant, as 
well from a sense of justice as for reasons of public policy. “ If 
the tenant-at-will sows his land,” says Blackstone, ** and the 
landlord, before the corn is lipe or before it is reaped, puts him 
out, yet the tenant shall have the emblements, and free ingress, 
egress, and regress, to cut and carry away the profits. And this 
fur the same reason upon which all the cases of emblements turn, 
viz., the point of uncertainty ; since the tenant could not possibly 
know when his landlord would determine his holding, and there- 
fore could make no provision against it ; and having sown the 
land, which is for the good of the public, upon a reasonable 
presumption, the law will not suffer him to be a loser by it.” 
And again : The tenant . . . shall have the emblements to 
compensate for the labour and expense of tilling, manuring, and 
sowing the lands, and also for the encouragement of husbandry, 
which, being a public benefit, tending to the increase and plenty 
of provisions, ought to have the utmost security and privilege 
that the law can give it. Wherefore, by feudal law, if the tenant 
for life died between the beginning of September and the end of 
February, the lord who was entitled to the reversion was also 
entitled to the profits of the whole year ; but if he died between 
the beginning of March and the end of August, the heirs of the 
tenant received the whole. And from hence our law of emble- 
ments seems to have been derived.” 

The doctrine of emblements,* as Blackstone elsewhere ex- 
plains, extended only to corn sown, roots planted, or other 


Embloments (sometimes called fruettu indwtriales) is derived ftom the old 
Flench term em&Iavenoe de bid, corn sprang up above ground, and the word strictly 
means g^rowing crops of sown land, but was enlarged to mean roots planted, and 
other annual artincial profits derived from the soil. The importance of the 
old doctrine has been shorn by 14 & 15 Viet. o. 25, which recites “ the evils of 
the r^ht to emblements,” and provides (§ Ij that, instead of this right, traants in 
oertiun oases, where their leases or tenancies are determined by the death of the 
limited owner, sbaU oontinue to occupy their holdings till the end of the ourrent 
year of' &eir respective tenancies. 
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** annual artificial profit. It is otlutfwise of fruit-trees, grass, 
and the like, which are not planted annually at the expense and 
labour of the tenant, but are either a permanent or natural profit 
of the earth ; for when a man plants a tree, he cannot be pre- 
sumed to plant it in contemplation of any present profit, but 
merely with a prospect of its being useful to himself in future, 
and to a future succession of tenants.” Thus the law did not 
recognise the tenant’s right to do more than was necessary to 
raise one year’s crop. He might live, or farm, from hand to 
mouth ; but if he planted, or built, or treated the soil with a view 
to future benefit, he did so at his own risk, and must trust to the 
generosity of the owner. And the strongest testimony we can 
have to show that the ancient trust thus reposed by English tenants 
in English landlords was not on the whole misplaced, is the fact 
that statutory compensation for unexhausted improvements could 
have been so long dela\ed. If any considerable number of the 
owners of the soil had stood on their strict rights, and taken such 
advantage of tenants’ improvements as was |>ermitted them by a 
too rigorous law, that law would have be(*n swept away years 
ago amidst heart-burnings and indignation which would have 
survived for generations. 

It was felt at length — and not too soon — that the new class of 
interests which had sprung up in the soil should not be left 
dependent on the good feeling and forbearance of any class, 
however disposed they might be to do substantial justice between 
themselves and the persons who had create<l these interests. 
There was a time, as we have seen, whtm the maxim that whatever 
is annexed to the soil belongs to the owner ol the soil, was not 
necessarily harsh or inapplicable. I'lien came the doctrine of 
emblements, the first legal recognition of tenant-right, a rough 
but probably on the whole a satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
as it then existed ; and this do(arine was followed by the judge- 
made law which adopted and confirmed ItK’al custom, in defence 
of the undoubted personal intert‘stsof tenants and in furtherance 
of public policy. Next in onler come the attempts made in 
1843 by Lord Portman, in the Upper Hous<‘, and in 1847-9 by 
Mr. Philip Pusey,* in the lloust* of Commons, to supplement 
by a general law that which had become of partial application 
in English agriculture by force of custom. 

* Beadors of the ‘ Jonmul ' will Im- gliul to b« rwuiiidod of the Prime Kioistor's 
enlogimn Mr. Pusev, wlio was, lioth by bis linoago, his esUti>, bis isn scoom- 
idishiDents, and fine sbilitu-s, ono of the inoet (listing^iabMi ooantry gentlessen 
who ever sat in the Hona* of Coinnions."— <Hpe<'cb of Mr. DisrseM in moving the 
IJaeood Beading of Agriouiturul Holdings Bill, Juno 24. 187A.) Mr. Posey told 
the present First Minister, that Uio fact that a tcnant-at-wili had no aseority 
for the oa^tal which be ought Ut bi> ennmtag^ to invest in the soil, was ** the 
only blot in the agrionltural biorareby.’* But Mr. Posey, while a vifotow 
supiiorter of tenant-ngbt, was an opponent of leases, whidi, in his opinion, would 
Ison to tho bmUng op id ostates, and destroy the Indnenoe of laadknrda. 
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These labours were not without fruit, though Parliament 
appointed Committees in vain, and elaborate investigations 
and prolonged discussions, in and out of Parliament, seemed at 
one time only to disclose new difficulties and to diswpoint the 
hojpe of finding any common ground of agreement. During the 
thirty odd years which have since passed, English farming has 
come to require more scientific training, with far greater capital 
and appliances ; and the arguments of Mr. Pusey and his friends 
have been reinforced, and the case for legislation has been greatly 
strengthened, by a plain and growing necessity. It is not neces* 
sary to trace here, in an v detail, the history of what can hardly 
be called an agitation for a change in the law. The Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Art, 1875, was a concession to demands 
which had long been made on the part of the tenant-farmers ; 
but it was not the result of agitation or strong excitement. 
Accordingly, its provisions are moderate, and to many persons 
may be disappointing from their moderation. But though 
nobody need come muler the Act who wishes to avoid it, we 
may not unfairly })resume that in course of years it will do for 
England, as a whole, what habit and repute as to farm-improve- 
ments have already done in Lincolnshire and other counties ; 
for the force of law will now always be working, silently but not 
ineffectually, to replace bad customs by reasonable ones, and to 
establish these reasonable customs in the tenant’s favour when 
none others exist. 

In examining the provisions of the Act it will be convenient 
to follow its main divisions, though not always the order in 
which these are placed ; and we may begin with the 

General Application op the Act. 

The Irish farmers possess their own charter in the Act of 
1870, “ to amend the law relating to the occupation and owner- 
ship of land in Ireland.” The Scotch farmers, it is to be pre- 
sumed, will be dealt with in their turn. The Act of 1875, there- 
fore, does not apply to either Scotland or Ireland (§ 3). The 
Irish Act, it may be remembered, contains a scheme, based no 
doubt on the supposed wants of the country, enabling the Board 
of Public Works in Ireland to make advances to landlords of 
sums due to tenants as compensation in cases in which the 
tenants quit their holdings of their own accord, without being 
disturbed by the landlords. It also empowers the Board to 
make advances to landlords for the improvement of waste 
lands. Above all, the Act authorises the Board, if they are 
satisfied with the security, to advance to any tenant a sum not 
exceeding two-thirds of the purchase-money for the purpose of 
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enabling him to buy the freehold. Under § 47, entire estates 
may be bought by the tenantry with the help of State loans, 
provided that tenants representing four-fifths in value of the 
estate concur in a desire to purchase it, in which case outside 
purchasers may come in, and the Board will advance one-half of 
their purchase-money, with two-thirds of the purchase-money 
of the tenantry. 

Freedom of Contract . — It is hardly necessary to say that none 
of these provisions find a place in the English Act, which is 
restricted to its one object of adding to the security of farming 
capital by affording a reasonable compensation to tenants for 
such capital when sunk in the land and still remaining to the 
benefit of the land, always provide<l that no agreement exists 
to the contrary. The foundation of the Act is its recognition of 
the perfect competency of tenants as well as landlords to manage 
their own affairs and make their own bargains. If they think 
fit to exclude the operation of the Act altogether, they are free 
to do so, and each may, as heretofore, make the best terms he 
can for himself, or lay down the conditions which in his opinion 
best meet his own case. If the tenant chooses to forego all 
claims to compensation, he may do so ; if, on the contrary, he 
exacts more liberal compensation than any which the Act allows, 
and the landlord assents, they have nothing to do but to embody 
the precise terms in an agreement. They may contract them- 
selves entirely out of the Act in either case, for nothing in the 
Act will prevent a landlord and tenant, or persons contemplating 
this relation, from making any agreement they think fit, or will 
interfere with the operation of such agreement (§ 54). 

Adoption of parts of the Act . — On the other hand, they may 
agree (but the agreement must Ire in writing) to adopt any parts 
of the Act they may think suitable to their case, excluding the 
remaining parts (§ 55). This is a most useful provision. For 
example, a landlord may distrust the working of the Act with 
regard to compensation, or the tenant may prefer to claim under 
custom instead of under the Act ; but both may agre<' in either 
of these contingencies to adopt the sections of the Act which 
provide for the settlement of disputes between them, or as to the 
amount of compensation due, or such of the sections as apply to 
the particular case. Again : the provision which recognises a 
landlord’s title to meet the tenant’s claim to compensation by a 
counter-claim,* for waste or breach of covenant (§ 19) is very 

* It seeuM unfortnuate fat tho InTidlord that ho can only pnt in a ootuitaNolatei, 
where the tenant has nuuto a claim for improvements uum>r this Aot. In many 
cases where tliera is a claim for away-going crop, or acts of husbandry, it would 
be well if the landlord’s claim for waste and dilapidation could be put in and 
detcrmlMid by arbitmtion.— Ante hy Mr. J. I). Dent, oj Eibtton Matt, Ivs tt sdip. 
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likely to fonii part of future agreements, for at present the enforoe- 
ment of any such counter-claims by action at law is difficnlt and * 
costly, whereas the Act provides an easy and summary niode of 
doing so. The tenant may insist upon the extended notice to 
quit provided 'by the Act (§ 51), or upon the section recognising 
his property in fixtures, machinery, &c. (§ 53) ; and the land* 
lord may find it useful, in view of contemplated changes ip his 
property, to adopt the section enabling him to resume part of the 
holding for one or m(»re of the purposes specified in § 62. All 
or any of these provisions may be adopted by “ reference,” thsft 
is, the sections so adopted need not be set out at length but need 
only be referred to, just us, in a private Act of Parliament, 
general A cts, or parts of general Acts, are often incorporated by 
reference. Taking such an “incorporation of Acts clause” as 
a model, the agreement might run in this form : 

“ For the purposes ol’ this agreement the following provisions 
of the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, are adopted 
herewith, viz. : — 

Sections 20 to 41 inclusive (relating to procedure). 

Section 51. (Time of notice to quit.) 

Section 52. ( Resumption ol improvements.) 

Section 53. (As to fixtures.) 

Or such part of the above sections as are not inconsistent with 
this agreement.” 

Another provision in the Act, if adopted in farm agreements, 
will be found very valuable. 1 refer to § 42, which enables 
limited owners, by an easy method, to charge the holding with 
the amount of any compensation due to tenants. At present 
one great obstacle to security for the tenant’s expenditure is the 
inability of limited owners to give the requisite guarantee or, 
with justice to their families, to pay the sum fairly due as com- 
pensation to tenants. As the greater part of the land throughout 
the United Kingdom is held by limited owners, the want of 
some simple method of enabling them to charge the inheritance 
has long been felt. No doubt limited owners, with the consent 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, may already obtain these charges 
through the Court of Chancery, and by means of the Improve- 
ment of Land Act, 1864, and the Lands Improvement Com- 
panies, but with a trouble and expense which have hitherto often 
deterred them from making use of this cumbrous machinery. 
It has now been the object of the Legislature, subject to restric- 
tions which will be noticed hereafter, to give both to absolute and 
limited owners a cheap and easy method of charging their estates 
with the amount of compensation due under any circumstateces, 
whether by force of custom, or under the Act, or by virtue of 
a special agreement. This intention might have been more 
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clearlj expressed, for although a landlord and tenant (§ 55) may 
' agree to adopt ** any of the proyisioiis of the Act, and there- 
upon any provision so adopted is to “ have effect in the agree- 
ment accordingly,” it may be argued that § 42 only authorises 
a charge upon the estate for the amount of compensation due to 
a tenant ** under this Act,” and the Court is only to allow the 
charge ** on being satisfied of the observance in good faith by 
the parties of the conditions impiosed by this Act,” whereas the 
compensation would be really due to the tenant, not under the 
Act but under the agreement, or by the custom ; and the parties 
to the agreement would be outsule the conditions of the Act, 
except those contained in and imposed by the incorporated 
section. However, the language of the sub-section (§ 55) shows 
that the Legislature specially contemplated the adoption of the 
estate-charging clause by limited owners who did not desire to 
come under the Act generally, and it msiy he assumed that the 
Courts would interpret the two sections so as to carry out the 
obvious meaning of the Legislature.* 

Non-application to Small Holdings. — We may now consider 
in what cases the Act will and will not apply. It will not 
apply to holdings which arc non-agricultural, or which are 
smaller in extent than two acres (§ 58). There was an attempt 
in the House of Commons to extend the Act to the case of allot- 
ments, or plots of land let to farm-labourers ; and it was argued 
that they put into the soil even a larger proportion of capital, 
represented by labour, in proportion to the extent of land they 
cultivate, than the tenant-farmers. But the practical incon- 
veniences of recognising a tenant-right in this class of small 
cultivators led the House to reject this proposal ; and here, as in 
other cases, the maxim still prevails — JJe minimis non curat lex. 

The Act came into operation on February 14, 1870, and 
thereafter will apply to all new, and to some then-existing 
holdings of agricultural or pastoral lands, or lands partly agri- 
cnltund and partly pastoral, over two acres in extent (§ 58), 
subject to the following limitations: — 

As to New Tenancies. — It will apply to all holdings — whether 
tenancies at will, or from year to year, or for a term, or for lives 
—beginning after February 14, unless the landlord or his agent 
take the precaution of having a written agreement, signed by 
the tenant as well as by the landlord or agent, expressly con- 
tracting themselves out of the Act (§ 60). If, therefore, in 
entering into a new contract of tenancy, the parties desire to be 

• Tliis, however, could not bo made to apply to any work executed by a land- 

lord. at w own expense, for the oouvenienoe of his tenant— 'Abte bp JIfr. /. 2>. 
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governed' by the Act in every particnlar not provided for by the 
special agreement, this result will be obtained by implication, 
thou^ the Act may not once be mentioned. It is obviously 
necessary, therefore, in drawing up such agreements, to bear in 
mind that if they are silent as to the operation of the Act, they 
may be subjected to important variations and additions, in the 
terms of the Act, so far as these an* not over-ridden by the terms, 
of the agreements. Any such agreements must expressly provide 
that the Act, and no part or provision of the Aot, shall apply 
(§ .56). The Act is permissive only in the sense that, if parties 
to a contract of tenancy take certain simple precautions to escape 
from its operation they are free to do so. Bat it is not enough 
to say by word of mouth that they do not want to be governed 
by its provisions. Thejf must put this intention in writing, 
either in the lease or agreement itself, or in a separate form, for 
unless this precaution be taken the Act becomes operative. If 
the intention be to exclude the operation of the entire Act, this 
intention may be easily expressed by a proviso in the agreement, 
following the words of ^ 56 : — 

“ Provided always, and it is hereby agreed and declared by 
and between the parties hereto, that the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875, or any part or provision thereof, shall not 
apply to the contract hereby entered into.” 

Some such clause will, no doubt, for some time after the Act 
has been in operation, form part of many future agreements in 
the interests of the landlord. On the other hand, if the tenant 
desires to secure the benefit of the Act, he must be careful to see 
that his lease or agreement contains no clause of this kind. If 
the landlord and tenant decide upon incorporating in the new 
agreement apy “ part or provision ” of the Act, without adopting 
the whole of it, such part or provision must be clearly specified 
in the mode already indicated. It may not be superfluous to 
explain that the words, “ Part or provision ” — the words used 
in § 56 — have two different meanings. “Part” includes all 
the sections under any one of the general headings in the Act. 
For instance, the sections relating to “ Compensation,” “ Pro- 
cedure,” “ Charge of Tenants’ Compensation,’’ “ Fixtures,” &c., 
are all respectively so comprised ; and a proviso that the parties 
agreeing to adopt “ that part of the Act relating to Fixtures ” 
would by reference be a sufficient adoption of the various sec« 
tions contained in such Part. “ Provision ” may mean, by 
contradistinction, one of the sections possibly forming a “ part ” 
in itself, as § 51, “Notice to Quit,” and § 52, “Resumption 
for Improvements.” 

At to Tenancies existing before February 14, 1876 (§ 67).— 
The Act will apply to no existing tenancies under lease or 
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agreement for years, or for life (§ 57, sub*sect.) ; but it will take 
effect upon all existing tenancies from year to year, or at will, 
unless ** within two months after the commencement of the Act ” 
' — ^that is, on or before April 13, 1876 (April 14 being Good 
Friday, and a dies non) — the landlord or the tenant gives notice 
in writing to the other that he desires that the existing tenure 
shall remain unaffected by the Act (§ 57). Thus silence, as in 
the case of new tenancies, will be taken as meaning consent to 
the adoption of the Act. On the other hand, either party has 
the option of excluding the operation of the Act ; but, again, it 
must not be by word of mouth, but by writing. If on either 
side such a notice has been given, in distrust of the Act, or 
ear aJmndante cauteld, the notice may at any time during the 
tenancy be revoked, and thereupon the Act will apply ; or at 
any time parts of the Act may be adopted, as has already been 
explained. No express form of words is necessary in this or 
other cases of notice under the Act, but this simple form may 
be given for guidance : — 

“Sir, — Pursuant to the provisions of the Agricultural Mold- 
ings (England) Act, 1875, 1 hereby give you notice that 1 
desire that the existing contract of tenancy Ijctwecn [ms] shall 
remain unaffected by the said Act. 

“Dated the day of , IH .” 

Such a notice would he signed by the landlord or the tenant 
who gave the notice. If given by the latter to the agent, the 
word within brackets might be replaced by the words “ l>etwecn 
[name of lanjdlord\ an<l myself;” if given by the agent to the 
tenant, the appropriate words would l>e “ l)etween [yiame of land- 
lord^ and yourself.” Though landlords will doubtless take the 
initiative in most cases, it is impf>rtant that yearly tenants 
or tenants-at-will should also know their position under the Act 
— ^what they are recjuire<l to do, and what will l>e the result if 
they do nothing. It must be borne in mind that a tenant may 
claim compensation either under the Act, if it applies to his 
holding, or under custom or contract ; he must only not claim 
under the Act, and under custom or contract, in respt^ct of 
the tame work or thing ” (§ 59). The compimsation duo to him 
under the mistom of the country may l>e more beneficial to him 
than any compensation which would accrue under the Act ; and 
it may therefore be to his injury if he stands by — being a 
yearly tenant or tenant-at-will — and, through n^ligence or 
ignorance, allows the time to expire within which he may pre- 
vent the Act from applying. In the event of such a lapse on 
either side, the Act, having once taken effect, can only be ousted 
by matoal consent or by determination of the tenancy. While 
the operation of the Act may be excluded by either landlord or 
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tenant, both must concur in order to adopt parts of the Act, as 
this must necessarily be in writing. 

An important question arises under § 57. Where a tenaiit 
from year to year holds under an agreement, how is the agree- 
ment affected by the Act, in the absence of notice to exclude the 
operation of the Act ? The point is not free from doubt, but the 
reasonable construction seems tt» be that, in the case of a current 
tenancy from year to year, the e\ Istence of an agreement will not 
prevent the Act from .ipplying; while, on the oilier hand, the 
Act will not override the agieemcnt, hut will supplement it, and 
be read as one with it. It is tiue that ^ 54 says that nothing in 
the Act shall “ interfen with the < perallon ” of, an agreement. 
But the language ol § ~>7 is e<pially f ^press in its application to 
existing “ contracts ol tt Mai ies ’’ Irom year to year, thereby 
including yeailv tenancies umler written agreement, as well as 
those where there is nc agreement. Such an application of 
§ 57 will not “ interlcrc m .th thr operation ” of any agreement 
in the sense of contra\*ning it. The contract of tenancy will 
be “ affected ” by tin* Act, not revoked. In other words, where 
the agreement expresses the will of the parties, it will prevail 
over the Act, th<*rcby preserving the freedom of contract, which 
is the spirit of the Act ; but where the agreement is silent, the 
Act will step in, just as the custom of the country may be im- 
jiorted into any iarm agreement with which it is not inconsistent. 
If this view be correct, it follows that where either of the parties 
to an existing tenancy from year to year desires that the Act 
shall not be incorporated with the agreement, he must give 
notice,j, in the terms of § 57, “ that he desires that the existing 
contract of tenancy between them shall remain unaffected by the 
Act.” Neither landlord nor tenant will be safe in relying upon 
the agreement without such notice. 

General Saving of Rights (§ 60). — The Act leaves untouched, 
except as therein expressed, any power, right, or remedy vested 
in a landlord, tenant, or other person, by statute, custom, or other- 
wise, “ in respect of a contract of tenancy or other contract, or 
of any improvement, waste, emblements, tillages, away-going 
crops, fixtures, tax, rate, tithe-rentcharge, rent, or other thing.” 

Subjects op Compensation. 

Having ascertained the cases in which the Act applies, or 
may apply, we may now examine the provisions of the Act 
which regulate a tenant’s title to compensation for improvements 
executed on his holding. Here it is proper to bear in mind 
that the term ** holding ” throughout the Act “ includes all land 
held by the same tenant of the same landlord for the same term 
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under the same contract of tenancy ” (§ 4). It follows, there* 
fore, that there may be two sepatete ** holdings ” by the same 
tenant under the same landlord if the land is held for a different 
term or under a different contract. Hence it will be necessary 
in such cases to give separate notices in respect of each holding, 
whenever notices are necessary under the Act. Another defini- 
tion which may be given here is that of the term, ** contract of 
tenancy,” which throughout the Act means not only a letting of 
land under any instrument, ‘‘ for a term of years, or for lives, or 
for lives and years,” but also a letting from year to year, or at 
will (§ 4). 

Three classes of improvements are recognised (§ 5) as en- 
titling a tenant to compensation. They must all have been 
“executed” after February 14, 1870 ; and the compensation, if 
any, due in respect of them will only be paid at the end of the 
tenancy, whether such tenancy is determined by effluxion of 
time, by the act of either landlord or tenant, or by any other 
cause. 


As to First-Class Improvements . — These are thirteen in num- 
ber, and come under the head of permanent improvements, for 
which the highest scale of compensation is awardc^d. They arc 
ranged in alphabetical order, thus : — 


1. Drainage of land. | 

2. Erection or eulargcmeut of j 

buildings. 

3. Laying down ixTinniicnt . 

ture. ' 

4. Making and planting (».sier hfdh. ^ 

5. Making wat<T-niead(j\vs, or 

works of irrigation. ' 

6. Making gardens. j 

7. Making or improving roads or j 

badges* 


H. Making or improving water- 
courses, I muds, wetU, or le- 
Hcrvoirs, or works (or siqiply 
of water for agricultural or 
donn‘stic jmriK>m.*s. 
h. ]\Iaking fences. 

10. riantiug hops. 

11. Planting orrlnirds. 

12. IWIaiining uasto land. 

13. Warping land. 


The wordiiif' of § 6 i» of groat importanoo. It run* tbui : — 
♦*An improvemont »hall not in any rase* be cl(><>nuMl, for the 
pnrposes of this Act, to continue unexhaustod b<‘yoiid thcrcsjieo 
tive times” applicable to each class of iiiiprovoineut, namely, 
twenty, seven, and two years. These }M>ri<Kls, tliereforc, merely 
represent the maximum limit of time during; which coinpensa- 
tioo CM be claimed]. It will lie for tlic valuers in each case to 
saj, with reference to each improvemont, whether within the 
speoi6ed limits of time the improvement is or is not exhausted. 
In Cmnmittee on the Bill, Sir T. I). Aeiand and (»thers showed 
that the value and permanence of the impr<#vements specified in 
class mast often difler, though they an> classed together, 
fIfiH that they cannot be put all on a level. It was not possible 
in the Act to distinguish between each improvement, or assign 
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to each its proper period of unexhaustion. This will be the 
business of the valuers. The remarks which follow, there- 
fore, upon each class of improvement, must be understood with 
the qualification that the tenant acquires no absolute vested in- 
terest extending over the maximum period applicable to the 
three classes of impn>vements. His interest is conditional, 
depending upon the question whether, in the opinion of the 
referees, umpire, or judge, the particular improvement is unex- 
hausted when the ter.anrj determines. It maj- deserve notice, 
however, that it is open to the landlord and tenant by special 
agreement to fix prospectively the pt^riod during which the im- 
provement shall be deecned unexhausted, instead of leaving that 
matter to be dealt with rc'trospectiv' lv. In the opinion of some 
persons, .i dc'finite arrangement of thi‘ ki*>.d maybe advantageous 
to both panics. 

The thirteen improverients of the first class may be deemed 
unexhausted, and the tenant’s claim for compensation therefore 
may continue in respect ol them, for twenty years, dating from the 
end of the year of tenancy during which the outlay has been made 
(§ 0). Thus, assuming that the year oi tenancy upon a holding 
to which the Act applies expires at Michaelmas, 1876, and any 
one of these thirteen improvements is made upon this holding, 
with the safeguards and co'&Jitions imposed by the Act, between 
I'ebruary 14 and Michaelmas, the twenty years will begin to r un 
with the next year of tenancy, 1876-7. 

In dealing with an absolute owner, the basis of the tenant’s 
compensation will be the cost price of each improvement, with 
a proportionate deduction for each year subsequent to that in 
which the outlay is made, until either the term of twenty years 
expires, and the improvement thus becomes, in a legal sense, 
exhausted (§ 7) ; or until the period of actual exhaustion fixed 
by the valuers in the particular case. By § 31 the award is to 
find and state the time at which each improvement is taken to 
be exhausted. Therefore, the period during which compensation 
can be given depends upon the finding of the valuers or arbitrator 
as to the period during which the improvement will remain un- 
exhausted after the tenancy determines. This period must in no 
case exceed twenty years, and it may fall far short of twenty years 
if the valuers so determine. In either event, the longer the tenancy 
continues, the smaller the compensation which falls to be paid by 
the landlord. Assuming that the improvement is one which the 
valuers will pronounce to remain unexhausted during the full 
term limited by the Act, the tenant will be entitled to receive 
back again, out of the land, in twenty equal yearly instalments, 
the money which he put into or upon the land ; and if he leaves 
his holding before the end of twenty years, and is thus unable 
to recoup himself, his landlord will become bound to pay the 
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iasttiments which may remain due. It follows, of course, that if 
the tenancy continues for twenty ^ars, dating from the end of 
the year of tenancy in which the outlay is made, no compen- 
sation can be claimed. The tenant has lodged to his credit 
in a bank a capital sum, to be drawn out in given proportions 
within a limited term by the occupier for the time being ; and 
by length of occupation he himself has exhausted the credit.* 

An important limitation to this rule as to the amount and 
duration of the claim must be kept in view. No compensation 
can be had for a first-class improvement, unless such improve- 
ment is made with the previous consent, in writing, of either 
landlord or agent (§ 10). Again, it must be noted that com- 
pensation for a first-class improvement is given upon the fore- 
going basis only if, at the time when such consent was given, 
the landlord was the absolute owner of the premises. It will, 
therefore, be the business of the tenant, upon asking and receiving 
the landlord’s consent to m.*ike any one of the thirteen permanent 
improvements, to ascertain also whether the landlord answers 
the definition of “absolute owner” given in the interpre- 
tation clause, that is to say, whether he is “ capable of dis- 
posing, by appointment or otherwise, of the fee simple or whole 
interest of or in freehold, copyhold, or leasehold land.” If he 
be freeholder, copyholder, or owner of leaseholds, then it is 
immaterial to what extent his land may he mortgaged, encum- 
bered, or charged ; he is “ absolute f)wner ” for the purposes of 
the Act, and the tenant will have a lien upon the land for the 
repayment of so many of the twenty or other less number of 
instalments as still remain due. 

The amount of compensation due in respect of a first-class 
improvement may be ascertained thus: — Divide the cost of the 
improvement by the number of years during which it is found 
to be unexhausted, dating from the year of tenancy following 

* As I read Clause 7 of tbe Art, tlic rt.|iii}nicnt for outlay on this rla-s of im> 

profemrnts doea not rest upon any vurial>l<- Isisis, but is in earh ('use drU-rminrd 
entirely by tho lapse of tiino, mt Uiat tlir lulvnnlaf'OH wliirh have aocriied to the 
tenaiit who baa m^o the- iuiprovrniMnt utiiy \ary vi-ry murli. For iuhtauoo, if he 
build a new she*! ur stable, as soon us tli<- biiililiii)' is rf>mplrt«<l the ml vantage 
oommenoes, and it tuay be (piit<- rorn rt to sny that an eijiml twrntieth purt of Ids 
outlay is ietume<i to him in riwli your; tlx- s.tmr of wat**r«rorka, nmoa, biidgea, 
aod possibly of drainage, tbnugli in the latter rasti 1 should bo iucliDfd to say 
that if tho drainage In’* satisfurtonly done ibr vuliie to the truant iiirroasos for 
a period of years. But in the luying flown of hind to (lormamnit paatuie, the 
imilrilig and planting of osier la-ds, making of gimlcns, of friiues, |dantiug liopa, 
urohaios, reolaiming waste land, it is quiUi inanifi-st that for oomo yours after 
the oost of the improvements bos Uten incurred there can Im> no approciahio ndum 
to the tenant ; while, during thtf lulter p«ri<s] of tho twenty years, the Totum may 
be wimoat sniMont to recoup tho whole cost of tlio tqiorutiuii. Tho tonant, there* 
iom, whose tenancy oomes to an end during tlm earlier period after such an im* 
pKwenient luie been executed will not rially Uf reimbursed for Ida outlay in tbe 
aMne peoportfan m the one who has oontiniied to occupy until the remaneradve 
retan hM oonuaenoed. — Note hy Mr. J. !). /Amt. 
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that in which the outlay is made. The result, multiplied by the 
number of years during which the tenancy has continued subse* 
quent to this date, will give what the tenant has enjoyed in 
kind and this amount, deducted from the original outlay, will re> 

present the compensation due from the landlord. For example 
« 

lOOZ. spent on Improvement of first class 

in year of tenancy ending .... October, 1876 
Tenancy determine^ ... . . October, 1880 

Improvement found to be exhausted in 

year of tenancy ending October, 1886. 

Here the lOOZ. has to be sj)ieadr<vei ten years. Dividing the 
lOOZ. by ten, and multiplying thi pioduct by the four years 
during i»rhich the tenancy continued aft r the improvement was 
executed, you find that tl e tenant hns taken back 40Z. out of the 
lOOZ., and the difference ijetween these two sums is the amount 
of compensation to be paid. In other words, the improvement 
having a life of ten > e,ir.s, six of which have still to run when 
the tenancy determi aes, the tenant leaves behind him in the soil 
lOZ. X 6, or 60Z., which the landlord must repay. A shorter way 
of stating the process is, that the tenant here is entitled to his 
original outlay, less four-tenths. It will be understood that if, 
in examining the claim, fae referees or umpire find that the 
improvement is exhausted, the tenant will receive nothing. The 
absolute owner, therefore, possesses this substantive protection 
against undue claims. It is clear, too, that , some of the more 
permanent improvements will benefit the land long after the limit 
of twenty years ; and as the landlord’s consent must first be 
obtained, and he can either withhold it, or couple it with his 
own conditions, there does not seem to be much ground ior alarm 
at the operation of the compensation clause relating to first-class 
improvements. 

If the landlord has not a disposing power over the land — if, 
for instance, as in the ordinary case of settled estates, he holds 
them merely for life — then the principle of time adopted in § 6, 
and of outlay named in the first part of § 7, is further limited by 
the principle of letting value introduced in the latter part of § 7. 
The tenant’s compensation is then not to exceed “ a capital sum 
fairly representing the addition which the improvement, as far 
as it continues unexhausted at the determination of the tenancy, 
then makes to the letting value of the holding ” (§ 7). This 
new principle introduces an additional element of uncertainty 
into the measure of compensation. The cost price of an improve- 
ment is easily ascertained, and the assignment of the number of 
years for exhaustion may not be difficult. But there is more 
room for difference of opinion and for dispute upon the question 
whether the improvement has added to the letting value, not 
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when originally made, but in its state of greater or less ex* 
haustion at any time, not exceeding twenty years, when the 
tenancy may end. When the Bill was first introduced, letting 
value was the basis of compensation applicable to the estates 
both of absolute and limited owners. The principle was retained 
in the case of limited owners in the interests of the remainder- 
man, so that upon coming into the estate he might not be 
bound by any engagements of his predecessors in title, to 
which engagements he had been no party, unless the property 
was really benefited by the outlay. Tenants must remember, 
therefore, that in dealing with a limited owner they have not 
the same security for unexhausted improvements as they possess 
in dealing with an absolute owner. In the latter case, the 
tenant will receive back the capital he spends, either in money 
or in kind, — in kind so long as his holding lasts ; in money 
when the holding is determined, if the improvement is found 
to be unexhausted when the claim arises, in dealing with a 
limited owner, he will still receive back, during the tenancy, 
what the land or occupation yields to him in kind for the im- 
provements he has made ; but at the end of the tenancy, 
instead of receiving back the amount of his outlay, less a pro- 
portionate part for each year up to the }>eriod of exhaustion, he 
must prove that the letting value of the holding is increased by 
this particular improvement : his compensation in money depcmds 
upon the additional rental which the improvement will yield 
in the remaining year during which it will be deemed to con- 
tinue unexhausted. 

The extent to which the improvement adds to the letting 
value of the holding is to be decided, in case of dispute between 
the parties, by the referees or umpire, for whose appointment 

f irovision is made in the part of the Act relating to proceilure. 
twill be for them to ascertain, not what is the present ^letting 
value, because that may be increased by other circumstances, 
such as the construction of a railway or the growth of a 
neighbouring urban community ; but how much of the increased 
letting value, when the farm falls in, is ilue to the particular 
expenditure for which comi)en8ation is claimed. It will be 
for the referees or umpire also to decide, in the words of § 7, 
what is the capital sum fairly representing ’’ this addition. 
Let us assume that the additional letting value due to the im- 
provement is ruled to be 10/. per annum, and that the improve- 
ment has ten years to run before it is exhaustetl. Will the 
capital sum fairly representing ” this additional rent be ten 
times the amount, that is, 100/. ? or will it be the present 
capitalised value of an annuity of 10/., terminable in ten years? 
It may be assumed that the latter rule will apply, and the sub- 
joined Trebles show that the sum allotted [to the tenant upon a 
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settled estate will usually be less than that which he will receive 
where his landlord is absolute owner. The exception will be 
where the outlay has been so judicious and so remunerative as 
to create an improved rental equivalent to over 8 per cent, upon 
the cost of the improvement (see Table C). ’ For every 100/, 
laid out by the tenant upon first-class improvements, his claim 
against an absolute owner will be as follows, supposing the 
expenditure to be made during the year of tenancy, 1876-7, and 
assuming also that tlx* Improvements are found to continue 
unexhausted during the maximum period specified in the 
Act : — 

T A B1.1 A. ' 


Year 

( om]v n 

uir 



rompenBation 

du( 


Yf’ar 


due. 


1877-8 


0 

1887-8 


. £45 

0 

1878-9 

uo 

0 

1888-0 


.. .. 40 

0 

1870 HO 


o 

1880-00 


.. 35 

0 

1880-1 .. . 

so 

0 

1S90-1 


.. 30 

0 

1881-2 

7.‘» 

0 

1892-3 


. .. 25 

0 

188*2-3 . .. 

.. 1 ) 

0 

1803-4 


.. .. 20 

0 

1883- t 

. (m 

0 

1894-5 


. . 16 

0 

1884-5 

no 

0 

IBO.T-O 


.. .. 10 

0 

188.5 (! 

55 

0 

1808-7 


.. ., 5 

0 

188()-7 .. .. 

50 

0 





Upon the estate 

of a limited owner, the 

tenant’s claim for 


every 100/. laid out upon first-class improvements, made at the 
same period, will be ascertained, first, by fixing the addition 
which this expenditure has made to the letting value of the 
holding, say 51., and then capitalising this sum at the number 
of years’ purchase during which the improvements were unex- 
hausted. If the period of unexhaustion be twenty years, then 
the result will be as follows : — 


Table B. 


Year 

Compensation 

due. 

1877-8 

.. .. £60 0 

1878-9 

.. .. 58 5 

1879-80 .. 

.. .. 56 0 

1880-1 

.. .. 53 15 

1881-2 

.. .. 52 10 

1882-3 

., .. 50 0 

1883-4 

.. .. 47 10 

1884-5 

.. .. 43 15 

1886-6 

,. .. 41 6 

1886-7 

.. .. 37 15 



Compensation 

Year 

due. 

1887-8 .. .. 

.. £35 0 

1888-9 .. .. 

.. 32 10 

1889-90 .. .. 

.. 28 16 

1890-1 .. .. 

.. 25 0 

1891-2 .. .. 

. 21 6 

1892-3 .. .. 

. 17 10 

1893-4 .. .. 

. 14 16 

1894-5 .. . 

.. 4 16 

1896-6 ., .. 

2 10 


* These Tables are ftom Mr. Winch’s Treatise on the Act (Stevens and S<m), 
but a difEbrent view of the Ooi^ensation Glanses of the Act is taken in this 
Paper, and limits the use of the Tables. 
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Thus, if bis outlay of lOOZ. only added 5Z. per annum to 
letting value, the tenant on a farm belonging!; to a limited owner 
would be entitled to claim considerably smaller compensation 
than the tenant of an absolute owner, in any one of the years 
Sj)ecified, The following Table shows the compensation due if 
the letting value is held to be increased 8/. per annum upon each 
lOOZ. spent by the tenant : — 

Table C. 



(\)lllp< 

MSlltlOll 1 


rujiipMihation 

Year. 

ilut . 


^ oar 


Uiio 


IH77-H .. . 


0 

0 

lh"7-S 

£ry(i 

0 

0 

1K78-1) .. 

.. ‘Jt 

0 

0 

loMtS 0 

r)2 

0 

0 

lH7;i HO 


( 1 

o 


k; 

0 

0 

lHKO-1 .. 


0 

0 

i iS!)0-l 

'\0 

0 

0 

lHhl-L> .. 

Sj 

0 

() 



0 

0 


. . so 

0 

0 


.. 

0 

0 

lHH:!-t . 

7<; 

0 

o 


22 

0 

0 

jHH i-r> 

To 

0 

o 

1 h-Ol-f) 

.. 14 

0 

0 


(;<; 

0 

0 


7 

12 

0 

lHHO-7 

Oti 

0 

0 

1 





Tlie (juestion wln'llier letting value is to Ix' the principle of 
compensation depends, it will be seen, not upon the nature of 
the ownershij) at the determination of the tenancy, when the 
amount of compensation will be ascertained and paid, but upon 
the title of the landlord who g.ne his consent to the particular 
improvement (§7). It may therefore happen, upon an estate not 
in settlement at the time when an iiriprovement was sanctioned 
and made, that, owing to a subsequent settlement, compensation 
in respect of the improvement may be paid by a limited owner 
upon the basis applicable to holdings under absolute owners. 
The rights of the tenant remain unchanged by any change in his 
landlord’s title arising after consent once given. 

The tenant’s claim to compensation for improvements of the 
first class is subject to one deduction, which will arise fairly 
enough when the tenancy is d«>terinined. The question, “What 
have these improvements cost?” if the claim arises under an 
absolute owner, will then be followed by another question — are 
they in “ tenantable repair or good condition?” (§ 11). If the 
landlord, being an absolute owner, is called on to take over the 
outgoing tenant’s improvements, they must really represent the 
unexhausted value assigned to them by the tenant, subject to the 
limitations in the Act. The amount found due to him will, 
therefore, be reduced by “ any sum reasonably necessary to be 
expended ” (§ 11) for putting into “ tenantable repair or good 
condition ” the buildings, fences, ponds, drains, or other works 
in respect of which the claim arises. It will be understood 
that, in the absence of special agreement to the contrary, no such 
liability attaches to the tenant if the improvements are run out 
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and exhausted. Nor will the point arise at all — at any rate it 
need not arise in any separate form — under claims made against 
limited owners, because, the question there being what addition, 
if any, has been made to the letting value of the holding by the 
impioverncmts, their want ol repair or good condition will be 
one ol the elements to b<‘ considered in settling this question. 
It is obviousl} lor the tenant's intei* st that they should be in 
proper oid(*r wlun he suirenders hi^ holding, for he will then 
leap tlie lull benefit wli’ch the A. 1 c ont^unplates, while he will 
avoid the uinertainty .ta i annov \vhich must aiise when a 

])oint of this knul h iS to hf lecnied h» uriipires or lelenees. 

As the tenaoi is entitle^^ ^ p.r uioit m the absolute owner 
of the sum Liul out’’ oi n * ui>h)\( tu’UIl, less a pioportionate 
paitfoi Me’ M nduringt u p iuh\ .>1 ^uau^tion, it follows that, 
when the clalui cues, ihc 1 ukIio' * van raise oo question upon 
the economy oi e\tia\agan(f ol rlie nti\iiulai outlay. It maybe 
that a t^mant hus spt iit mo.t »aonc\ "*i in he need have spent had 
he iise<l the proper mt^auM o* set about the improvement in the 
most vconomital xi * out the landlord cannot dispute the 

amount asceitaiued and \ou( hed for as having been spent by the 
tenant. Under tluse ( ircumstances, when asked lor his consent 
to an improvement ol the first class, the landlord will probably 
thiidv it necessary to couple tLit consent with a limitation of the 
sum to be spent upon it, or of the period during which com- 
pensation can be claimed ; or he will require that the work 
shall be executed under inspection. As will presently be seen, 
another principle is applied to compensation for second- and 
third-edass improvements, and the landlord is protected by the 
words of the Act against any undue (expenditure upon them. 


As to Improvements of the Second Class , — These improvements, 
though not permanent, are durable, and, unless the referees think 
the improvements are exhausted when the tenancy determines, 
or will be exhausted before the maximum period mentioned in 
the Ac t, the tenant is entitled to compensation for them for 
seven years following the year of tenancy in which his outlay 
is made (§ 6). Second-class improv^ements are six in number, 
sp(^cilmt< as follows (§ 5) : — 


1. Bonin" of land with uudis&olved 4. Claying of land. 

boms. 5. Liming of land. 

2. Chaikin j: <^f land. 0. Marlin" of land 

3. Clay-buruing. 


Thus, if one of these improvements be made at any time 
during the year of tenancy ending Michaelmas, 1876, the seven 
years begin to run with the next succeeding year, and the claim 
to compensation will cease after Michaelmas, 1883. But, 


as 


L 
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in the case of first-class improvements, the landlord’s liability 
will not necessarily continue during the seven years. It will 
depend upon the period of exhaustion as found by the referees. 
In the Act the rule applicable to the tenant’s compensation 
for second-class improvements (§ 8) follows, with the excep- 
tion of one important word, the rule laid down in the case of 
first-class improvements made under an absolute owner. For 
the latter class of imj)rovements the tenant, as we have seen, is 
entitled to ‘‘the sum Laid out” by him, less a proportionate 
part of this sum for each j^ear after the improvement was made 
up to the period of exhaustion. But a tenant’s claim for second- 
class improvements can only be for “ the sum j)roperly laid out” 
by him, with a proportionate deduction for each subsequent 
year during which his occupancy continues and the improve- 
ment remains unexhausted. The words “ properly laid out ” 
will no doubt give considerable employment to the valuers, and 
in disputed cases much may be said in deduction of the claim. 
The language of Section 8 will not permit a landlord to dispute 
the propriety of the particular kind of improvement. Proof 
that the tenant has spent his monc'y will be proof ol the neces- 
sity of such an improvement and of the title to compensation 
for it. But the landlord may seek to reduce the claim on the 
ground that too much has been done ; that the work of boning, 
chalking, marling, cScc., has been injudiciously carried out, or has 
proved partially ineffectual through want of proper skill or care. 

The reason why it is competent lor the landlord under § 8 
to question whether the sum spent by the tenant has been “ pro- 
perly laid out ” is probably to be found in another distinction 
drawn in the Act between the two classes of improvements. If the 
tenant chooses to make a second-class improvement he need not 
obtain the previous consent of the landlord, and may establish a 
conditional claim even contrary to the landlord’s express wish. 
All he is bound to do (§ 12) is to give the landlord notice not 
less than one week and not more than six weeks beforehand of 
his intention to make the improvement. This notice gives the 
landlord the opportunity in ordinary cases of inspecting the 
work done, and of seeing that it is properly done, though the 
Act provides no machinery for such supervision. The notice 
also gives the landlord the opportunity of at once stopping the 
improvement by giving the tenant notice to quit, because there 
is an express prevision that the tenant can no longer claim 
compensation for second-class improvements executed after 
receipt of notice to quit (§ 12). A previous written consent 
from the landlord would dispense with the necessity for notice 
of intended improvements by the tenant ; or landlord and tenant 
may, by mutual consent, make a special contract within the Act 
defining the work to be done and the amount of compensation. 
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It would tend greatly to prevent disputes and litigation if the 
landlord arranged to supervise the work done through his agent 
or otherwise, and the tenant’s statement of outlay, accomp&nied 
by proper vouchers, were then signed by the landlord or agent. 
No question could then be raised upon claims made at the end 
of the occupation as to whether the money had been “ properly 
laid out.” One limitation upon the tenant’s power to make second- 
class improvements inrh-pendently of the landlord’s opinion or 
sanction has just been mentioned. If the tenant has either 
given or received notice to quit, he is forbidden to make any 
of the six improvements unless he receives the landlord’s written 
consent (§ 12). Thus ii< tenant under notice will be able to 
copimit the landlord to an expenditure which will mainly fall 
upon the latter, and which will tvjrtiiinly set up a troublesome 
claim, and perhaps end in expensive litigation. A tenant under 
notice can have no right tfi farm for his successor, and compel 
his landlord to contribute possibly six-sevenths of the money ; 
for that is what the right to make improvements of the second 
class at such a time would practically come to. 

Claims for improvements of the second class are to be assessed 
upon one basis only — that laid down by the Act in the case of 
absolute owners. They are not affected by the status of the 
landlord. How much, therefore, or how little they have added 
to the letting value of the holding is immaterial ; and in making 
them the tenant is relieved from the necessity of inquiring 
whether his landlord is a limited or an absolute owner. If the 
referees find that the improvement is good for the full term of 
seven years, the claim for a second-class improvement abates 
every year by one-seventh of the amount “ properly laid out ” 
upon such improvement, beginning with the year of tenancy in 
which the outlay is made. The following, therefore, would be 
the tenant’s claim in the case stated : — 

Sum expended on Second-Class Improvements, during year of 
Tenancy, 1876-7 — £140. 

Compensation i Compensation 


Year. due. Year. due. 

1877 - 8 £120 1880-1 £60 

1878 - 9 100 1881-2 40 

1879 - 80 80 1882-3 20 


The amount of compensation due for a second-class improv^ 
ment will vary, of course, with what is found to be its “ life. 
The rule to ascertain the amount due will be the same as that 
given with respect to first-class improvements. 

As to Third- Class Improoenients . — These fall within the 
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category of temporary improvements, and are placed under the 
two following general beads : — 

1. Application to land of purchased artificial or other purchased manure. 

2. Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep or pigs, of cake or other 
feeding-stuff not produced on the holding (§ 5). 

These improvements may continue unexhausted, and there- 
fore remain the subjects of compensation, till the end of two 
years following after the year of tenancy in which the outlay is 
made (§ 6). The amount of compensation in respect of them 
will be “ such proportion of the sum properly laid out by the 
tenant on the improvement as fairly represents ” its value to the 
incoming tenant at the end of the tenancy (§ 9). Upon the 
proper laying-out of the money upon manure and feeding-stuff 
will depend the benefit to the new tenant, and therefore these 
two questions practically resolve themselves into one for the 
consideration of the valuer.* 

Hitherto we have found the Act requiring as a condition 
precedent to compensation for first-class improvements consent 
by the landlord, and in the case of second-class improvements 
notice to the landlord. The tenant is relieved from both these 
conditions in the third deseription of improvements, and it 
would be obviously impossible to require either condition from 
him as a preliminary to the manuring of his land or the 
feeding of his stock. This would be to make the landlord the 
farmer. Still there are important reservations to his power of 
claiming compensation. No such claim, for example, can be 
made if, after the manure has been applied or the stock has been 
fed on the particular land so treated, he has taken from this 
portion of his holding “ a crop of corn, potatoes, hay, or seed, or 
any other exhausting crop ” (§ 13). Again, he is not entitled 
to compensation for the consumption of cake or other feeding- 
i^tuff where, under custom or agreement, he claims payment from 
\he landlord or incoming tenant for “ the additional value given 
by that consumption to the manure left on the holding at the 

• The first questioa which the valuers will Imve to face is the proportion of the 
original cost which may “ fairly represent the value of tlio iniiirovement, at the 
determination of the tenancy, to an incoming tenant.’’ An approximation to this 
value for cake, bones, &c., has long been made by clauses in agreenmnts, and by 
custom in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and other counties. Mr. Lawes, in 
his valuable contrihi.tions to this ‘ Journal ’ has given n rclioble testimony to the 
unexhausted value of manures applied under cerlaiu conditions ; und it would, 
undoubtedly, be a matter of congratulation to valuers and lo the agricultural 
public if investigations of a similar character could bo carried out under other 
and varying conditions of climate and of soil. lJut t'vcn now, with the limited 
infijrmation we possess, I am inclined to think that practical men, taking into 
consideration the ci atoms of their own counties, and guided by the direction of the 
Act, will not find any insuperable difSculty in the construction of this clause ; and 
I believe that in many cases, if difficulty should bo anticipated, agreements will 
be made between landlord and tenant which will define in terms the proportionate 
payments to be made.— AV>/f hy Mr. J. D. Dent. 
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determination of the tenancy ** (§ 14). Thus, where the Act 
applies, a tenant may claim for artificial manures under the Act, 
and for consumption of feeding-stujfFs either under the Aet, <Mr 
under agreement or custom, at his option. 

Two other important restrictions will govern the claim. 
First, in ascertaining the amount due to the tenant he will Qot 
be credited with any larger outlay during the last year of his 
tenancy than the average amount of his outlay for like purposes 
during the three preceding years, or during any shorter period 
if his tenancy has not lasted so long (§ 15). Thus if he spend* 
on manure and cake or feeding-stuff 800/. in 1876—7, 700/. in 
1877-8, 654/. in 1878-0, and 8(K)/. in 1 879-80 when the tenancy 
expires, the basis of compensation in respect of the last years 
outlay will not be 800/., but ont third of 800/., 700/. and 654/. 
added together, or 718/. The object of this limitation is to 
prevent an unfair expenditure upon artificial manure or cake in 
the last year of the tenancy. 

The second restriction is that if any hay, straw, roots, or green 
crops have been sold off the holding within the last two years of 
the tenancy, the estimated value ol the manure that would have 
been produced by the consumption of these growths on the holding 
is to be deducted from the compensation claimed, “except as far 
as a proper return of manure to the holding has been made in 
respect of such produce sold off” (§ 15). In other words, the 
land rented has a first claim upon the crops here specified, and 
provision is made for their return to the soil in the shape of 
manure, or for an equivalent return from bought manure or from 
purchased feeding-stuff. This equivalent must be rendered 
before the bought manure, and the cake or feeding-stuff applied 
during the same period, can count to the credit of the outgoing 
tenant. 

Like the tenant who makes a second-class improvement, the 
tenant making a third-class improvement is exempt from the 
necessity of considering the nature of his landlord’s interest in 
his property, and his compensation is the same under any tenure. 
In estimating his compensation, it will be for the referees to 
ilecide as best they can what proportion of his outlay “fairly 
represents ” to his successor the value of the manuring and stock- 
feeding of the two previous years. Here, again, the farmer must 
be careful to keep accounts and vouchers, which will serve as 
the basis of valuation in case he quits the holding. 

General Conditions affecting Landlord and Tenant. 

Set-off,and Deductions from Tenants Compensation. Besides 
the sum necessary for putting a first-class improvement ittto 
tenantable repair or good condition (§ 11), the ex-tenant s com- 
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pemsation for any class of improvements is subject to certain 
deductions before he can claim payment of any part of the 
amount found due to him. These deductions are — 

(1.) For taxes, rates, and tithe rentcharge to which the tenant 
is liable as between him and the landlord. 

(2.) For rent (§ 16). 

(3.) The value of any benefit (such as surrender of rent, sup- 
ply of materials, &c.) which the landlord has given or allowed 
to the tenant as a consideration for his making the improvement 
at his own expense (§ 17). 

(4.) Compensation claimed by the landlord at the end of the 
tenancy for waste * committed or permitted by the tenant (§ 19) ; 
and 

(5.) Compensation claimed by the landlord for the breach by 
the tenant of any covenant in the lease or agreement under which 
the tenant holds (§ 19). 

The landlord’s claim to compensation under the two last heads 
is subject to two limitations. In the first place, he cannot make 
any such claim unless the tenant claims compensation under 
the Act for an improvement, no matter of what class. The land- 
lord can only allege the waste or the breach by way of counter- 
claim, “and not otherwise” (§ 19), so that if the tenant has 
reason to believe that a counter-claim may be set up by the 
landlord exceeding the compensation to which he is entitled, he 
may defeat his landlord’s set-off, as far as the operation of the 
Act is concerned, by remaining quiescent. The second limi- 
tation upon the landlord’s title to compensation is one of time. 
He cannot go back more than four years before the tenancy ends ; 
any waste or breach of covenant alleged by him, if it relates to 
acts of commission or omission in a matter of husbandry must 
have occurred within this period (sub-sect. 1 9). This proviso is 
a safeguard against the revival of old defaults which the tenant, 
owing to the remoteness of the acts or the neglect relied on, 
may find it difficult to rebut. In the event of waste alleged in 

♦ It was at first proposed to specify the acts aud things which should be 
waste on the tenant’s part, whether voluntary or permissive waste, such as break- 
ing-up of old grass without the landlord’s written consent ; causing or permitting 
land to be foul or neglected ; damage to plantations, coppices, or timber included 
in the holding ; loss of manure by hay, straw, roots, or green crops removed off the 
holding without the landlord’s written consent ; loss of manure not returned to Ihe 
holding in lieu of produce sold off subject to the manure being brought back ; 
mowing of meadows, other than water-meadows, without manuring ; mowing of 
old pasture ; neglect of drains, outfalls, or water-courses ; neglect of gates or fences; 
neglect of ordinary repairs of buildings for which the tenant is liable ; neglect of 
TOMS : over-cropping by taking too many successive white-straw crops ; over- 
cropping without manuring. — (Duke of Bichmond’s Speech in introducing Bill, 
March 12, 1876.) But as any act or thing not so specified was still to be deemed 
waste, it seemed useless to sj^ify any ; and all alleged acts of waste trill there- 
fore be for the determination of the referees or umpire, or of the County Court 
Judge. 
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respect of buildings, and matteu not relating to husbandry, tb9 
four years’ limitation will not apply. 

In justice to the tenant, it was necessary to give him a reci« 
procal claim for compensation in case of breach of covenaitt or 
other subsisting agreement by the landlord. The Act accord- 
ingly recognises this corresponding right ; but while the land- 
lord cannot recover for the waste nr the breach unless by counter- 
claim to the compensation sought by the tenant, so the tenwilt 
cannot recover for the landlord’s breach alone. He must claim 
compensation in respect of an im]>ruvement, and then only is 
entitled to obtain compensation for the breach (§ 18). 

PROOEnUllE. 

It may be hoped that, with the help of the explanations already 
given, a tenant will be able to satisfy himself without much 
difficulty whether, first, his holding comes under the operation of 
the Act, and next, whether he is properly entitled to claim com- 
pensation. He knows, or should know, the exact sum he has 
spent upon each class oi improvements, and should have carefully 
recorded not only the particulars of his outlay, but the period at 
which each improvement w».s executed. We have now to con- 
sider what steps the Act prescribes to the tenant who desires to 
set up a claim, and, if the parties aie unable to agree upon the 
sum so claimed, how the amount of compensation is to be arrived 
at and payment enforced. 

Notice of Claim by Tenant. — It is all-important to remember 
that a tenant is barred from any compensation under the Act, 
unless one month at least before the tenancy determines he 
notifies in writing to the landlord his intention to claim com- 
pensation under the Act. Such notice must contain, “ as far as 
reasonably may be, the particulars of the intended claim ” (§ 20). 
It may take this form, addressed to the landlord or his agent — 

“ Sib, — Pursuant to the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875, I hereby give you notice that I intend, on 
the determination of my tenancy of this holding, to claim com- 
pensation from the landlord for the following improvements 
executed thereon : 

“ 1. Draining the field called Little Biggs, containing 13 ▲. 
6 R. 20 P., at a cost of /. in the year of my tenancy, ending 
Michaelmas 18 . 

“ 2. Erecting barn at , at a cost of. 1. in 

the above year. 

“ 3. Enlarging cow-house at the same farm at a cost of L 
in the year of my tenancy, ending Michaelmas 18 . 
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**4. Laying down permanqpt pasture in the field called 
Whiteladies, containing 7 A. 1 R. 18 P., at a cost of 1., in the 
year of my tenancy, ending Michaelmas 18 

“ 5. Boning of Blackacre Field with undissolved bones, at a 
cost of 1., in the year of my tenancy, ending Michaelmas 
18 . 

“ 6. Application to {mentioning fields or crops), of tons of 
guano, at a cost of in the years of my tenancy, ending 

Michaelmas 18 , and Michaelmas 18 . 

“ 7. Consumption on my holding, in the years of my tenancy, 
ending Michaelmas 18 , and Michaelmas 18 , by cattle and 

sheep of tons of cake, and tons of {other Jeeding-sUiff, 

mentioning same) not produced on the holding but purchased by 
me, at a cost of 1. 

“ Dated the day of 18 ” 

This notice must be signed by the tenant or his agent, or, in 
case of the tenant’s death, by his executors, and must be ad- 
dressed to the landlord or his agent. The iinj>rovements speci- 
fied in this notice belong to each one of the three classes 
distinguished in the Act. It will be necessary, therefore, for 
the tenant or his representatives to bear in mind the different 
periods within which each of his improvements remains unex- 
hausted, and to see that he does not include any of which he 
has enjoyed the full benefit during his tenancy. Here also it 
may be mentioned that the claim will pass upon bankruptcy to 
the tenant’s assignees, who may urge and realise the claim for 
the benefit of the estate. 

The notice may either be given personally to the landlord or 
agent, or left for the landlord or agent at bis last known place 
of abode in England, or by posting it to his last known ])laceof 
abode in England ; but if so sent by post, the letter must be 
registered. The time of service in the event of such a letter 
being sent will be deemed to be the time when the letter would 
be delivered in .ordinary course of post (§ 41). It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to post the letter so that the notice shall reach 
the landlord or agent, in the terms of § 20, “ one month at least ” 
— by which is meant one calendar month — before “ the deter- 
mination of the tenancy.” The same three modes of service — 
personally, by messenger, or by letter — apply to any “ notice, 
request, demand, or other instrument ” un<ler the Act, whether 
on the part of landlord to tenant, or of tenant to landlord (§ 41). 
As it may be necessary to prove service of notices, &c., a me- 
morandum should be made and preserved of the time and mode 
of such service ; and in the case of a letter, it will be necessary 
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to prove that it was properly ad^fessed and posted, and contaiiied 
the notice, &c., in question. 

Counter-claim by the Landlord. — Upon receipt of the tenant’s 
letter giving notice of a claim, it will then be for the landlord 
to consider whether he will prefer a counter-claim for compMi- 
sation on account of waste or breach of covenant. Such 
counter-claim, if not given before the tenancy is determined, 
must be given within fourteen f1{i}s aftcrnards. It must also 
be in writing, and contain, like the tenant’s notice, ‘*the par- 
ticulars of the intendr'r! laim as fai .is reasonably may be” (§ 20, 
sub-sect.). Such counter-claim m<i run as follows: — 

“Sir, — I have received yotif claim for compensation under 
the Agricultural Holdings (Kngland) Act, 1875, and you will 
please to take notice tli.it, pursuant to the provisions of the 
said Act, I intend to m,ike a counter-claim against you for com- 
pensation due to me in respect of the following matters ; 

“ 1. For felling trees in the Wood called Burntacre, in the 
year 18 , the amount of such waste being 1. 

“ 2. For breaking up old grass, without my consent, in the 
Uplands meadow, the amount of waste in respect hereof being 
1 . 

“ 3. For neglecting to repair the farm-buildings in your occu- 
pation, the amount claimed by me in respect of such neglect 
being Z. 

“ 4. Non-repair of gates, fences, drains, and watercourses at 
the home-farm, in respect of which non-repair, I claim the sum 
of Z. 

“ 5. For breach of the covenant contained in your lease dated 
the day of 18 , as to the. cultivation of 

your holding in the year l8 . 

“ Dated the day of 18 ” 

This notice will be signed by the landlord and addx'essed to 
the tenant. If signed by the landlord’s agent, it will require a 
slight variation in its wording. 

Reference to Single Referee. — If the landlord and tenant do 
not agree upon the amount, mode, and time of payment of com- 
pensation to be paid to one or both, the difference between them 
will be settled by reference (§ 21). Expense may be saved if 
they have confidence in any one individual, for then they may 
jointly appoint him as a single referee (§ 22, sub-sect. 1). His 
^appointment must be in writing, signed by both parties (§ 22, 
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sub-sect. 10). The delivery of such appointment, either to a 
single referee, or to one of two referees, will be deeme^i a sub- 
mission to a reference by both parties in the first case, and, in 
the second case, by the party delivering the appointment ; and 
neither party can revoke the submission or the appointment 
without the consent of the other (§ 25). 

There is a provision intended to prevent an evil very well 
known to those who have experience of arbitrations — delay 
in obtaining the award. By this provision a single referee is 
bound to make his award, at least to “ make it ready for de- 
livery,” within twenty-one days after his appointment (§ 29). 
The clause is so worded because the referee, according to ordinary 
rules of practice, need not deliver the award till his costs are 
paid. It is sufficient, therefore, to require that he should be 
ready with his award within the period limited, should either 
party then wish to take up the award . If the referee fails to act 
after seven days’ notice in writing from either party, or if he 
begins the reference, and before making the award, dies, or be- 
comes incapable to act, the parties may then begin again de novo, 
and either appoint a new single referee in his place, or if they 
are unable or unwilling to concur in such a selection, they may 
proceed according to the provisions next referred to (§ 22, sub- 
sect. 2). 

Reference to two Referees . — If the parties cannot agree in the 
choice of a single referee, each of them is to appoint a referee ; 
an d in case of death, incapacity, or failure of either referee to 
act, after seven days’ notice from either party, the party who 
appointed him is bound to replace him by another. Written 
notice of every appointment of a referee by either party must be 
given to the other ; and to meet the not uncommon case of refusal 
to appoint on either side, it is enac:ted that, upon failure to 
appoint by one party, after fourteen days’ notice from the other 
requiring such appointment, the latter may apply to the County 
Court of the district within which the holding, or the larger part 
of the holding, is situated, and within fourteen days of such 
application, the Court is to appoint “ a competent and impartial 
person ” as referee (§ 22, sub-sects. 3-6). 

The County Court Orders, 1875, relating to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, provide that this application shall be by sum- 
mons, taken out by the party who desires the appointment, and 
addressed to the other party. The summons will direct him to 
attend at the Judge’s or Registrar’s chambers -on a day mentioned, 
which (except by consent) is not to be less than seven days from 
the date of the summons. The applicant’s solicitor is to serve 
this summons personally. Upon the day named the parties are 
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to attend at the Judge’s or Registrar’s chambers, and, unless 
cause to the contrary be shown by the party summoned, the 
appointment asked for by the applicant will be made by the 
Court and endorsed on the summons. 

Appointment of Umpire. — Two referees having been chosen, 
whether by the parties or by the County Court, their first duty, 
before entering on lb** reference, is lo appoint an umpire, and such 
appointment must be in writing (ij 22, sub-sects. 7 and 10). If 
they fail to make this appointment w ithin seven days after request 
from eithei party — and '.neh failure will usually occur, no doubt, 
through difl’ercnce o( oj>itti<>i. betwi'en the two referees— the 
County Court, upon the application of < ither party, will choose 
“ a competent and impartial person ” as umpire (sub-sect. 9). 
Such applic<ation, under the County Court Orders, will be by 
summons, and follow exactly ihi course just explained, to be 
taken upon application to the Court for the appointment of a 
referee. There sceitis to be an omission of any machinery for 
requiring the umpire to make his award ; but, in case of death 
or incapacity before awaid, his place may be filled by the 
referees, or on default by them, by the County Court (sub- 
sect. 8). 

In appointing an umpire or referee, the Judge of the County 
Court may act, whether he is at the time without or within his 
district ; and, by consent of the parties, the Judge’s powers in 
making either of these appointments under the Act may be exer- 
cised by the Registrar of the Court (§ 24). Delay may often be 
avoided and expense saved if the parties can agree to leave the 
appointment with the Registrar. 

Instead of leaving the choice to the referees, either pjrty has 
the option of requiring that the umpire shall be appointed either 
by the Inclosure Commissioners or by the County Court. This 
option must be exercised on the appointment of the referee ; it 
must be notified in writing to the other party, and the most 
convenient course will be to do so in the same notice which is 
necessary for intimating the appointment of referee (§ 23, sub- 
sects. 1 and 2). The case can only arise where two referees are 
to act, and the landlord or tenant, or their respective agents, may 
convey the notice in this form : — 

^ “ Sir, — I hereby give you notice that, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, I 
have appointed [Jill in name and ^address of refereel to act as 
_my] referee in the reference under the said Act between [usj 
or between A. B. and C. D., names of landlord and tenan£\. ^ I 
lereby give you further notice that, under the powers contained in 
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the Act, I require that the umpire In such reference, and anj 
successor to him, shall be appointed bj the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, [or by the County Court of the 
district, holden at \fiU inplace^. Dated the day of , 
18 

A distinction exists with regard to this option, and it must 
not be lost sight of. If the choice of umpire is remitted to the 
Inclosure Commissioners by the action of eitlier party, the other 
can raise no objection. If, however, either party desires to 
invoke the County Court, the other may dissent by notice in 
writing from the interference of this tribunal, and thereupon the 
County Court will be ousted of its jurisdiction. But the way to 
the appointment of uin})ire will not be blocked, because on the 
application of either party, the Inclosure Commissioners are 
bound to appoint one, and their choice cannot be prevented or 
disputed (§ 2o, sub-sects. 1 and 2). 

Thus the choice of uinjnre may be made in several ways : — 

(1) by the referees, upon agreement by them, if the parties do 
not give notice to the c-ontrary in naming their respective referees ; 

(2) by the County Court, on the application of either party, in 
case the referees disagree, or in default of appointment by them ; 

(3) by the Inclosure C'ommissioners absolutely, at the option of 
either party, if such option be signified in writing to the other 
on the original appointment of a referee ; and (4) by the County 
Court, upon the same option, similarly signified, if the other side 
does not object ; or, in the event of such objections, (5) by the 
Inclosure Commissioners. As the jurisdiction of the Inclosure 
Commissioners under § 23 only arises if either party invokes it 
on the appointment of a referee, it would seem to follow that the 
power of the Commissioners to appoint succ(*ssors to umpires 
applies only in cases in which the umpires were originally chosen 
by them, and that they cannot, therefore, be properly asked to 
replace umpires who were chosen by the County Court or the 
referees. But it has already been shown that the County Court 
is empowered, under sub-sect. 9, to step in and appoint an 
umpire in default of such appointment by the referees ; and we 
have therefore the small anomaly that suitors may require the 
Inclosure Commissioners to choose an umpire, in preference to 
the County Court, where it is an original appointment, or follows 
an original appointment by the Commissioners ; but when the 
parties have once allowed the referees to make the original 
appointment, any substituted umpire can only be appointed by 
the referees, or, failing them, by the County Court, and neither 
party can go to the Inclosure Commissioners. 
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Powers and Duties of Referees . — We have seen that, upon 
delivery of a written appointment to the referee, the party so ap- 
pointing him, or, in a case of a single referee, the parties jointly 
concurring in the appointment, are committed to the reference, and 
cannot afterwards revoke cither this “ submission ” or the appoint- 
ment (§ 25). We have also traced the steps necessary for the 
choice of umpire, btlore the busiiu'ss of reference is begun. 
Thus we have the tribunal duly constituted and seised of its 
subject, Ilentelorwaifi it will pit)c<-ed with its investigation, 
armed with the powers which the A<;t entrusts to it. The single 
referee, or the two referees or unipiit may proceed in the absence 
of either paily, if the/ ttuoK it expedient to do so, after due 
notice given (§ 27). In i'* •niattei ►! evidence they may, at their 
discietioii, '•call for the producthm of any sample, or voucher or 
other document, or oilier * vidence, which is in the possession or 
power of cither j).irty, oi wliich either party can produce.” It is 
somewhat remaikable that the Act provides no penalty for the 
non-production oi (hi. un'ents, and no means for enforcing pro- 
duction. But as the non-production of any material sample, or 
voucher or other document, would be sure to tell against the in- 
terests ol’ the party who was required and who failed to produce 
it, and might be held coneWsive against his claims, the Legisla- 
ture probably thought that no other penalty ox force majeure was 
needed. A greater power than that of merely asking for docu- 
ments is entrusted to the single referee, referees, or umpire ; for 
they may administer oaths and take affirmations, and may require 
the sworn evidence of the parties and other witnesses, and if 
false evidence is given by any person so sworn or affirming, he 
may be indicted for perjury, provided that such evidence is given 
“ wilfully and corruptly ” (§ 2(‘>). 

After taking such evidence as they may deem requisite for 
the determination of the question in issue between the parties, 
the referees have then to make their award, which must be in 
writing, signed by the single referee, or by the two referees, if 
they agree without calling in the umpire (§ 28). The single 
referee, as already stated, must be ready with his award within 
twenty -eight days after his appointment. The same period is 
prescribed where there are two referees, the twenty-eight days 
running, however, from the date of the appointment of the last 
appointed of them. If, however, they concur in thinking that 
more time is necessary to consider their ve/'dict, they are ^em- 
powered to extend this period, by writing under their joint 
hands, for three weeks, so that their award must be, in any case, 
“ready for delivery within a time not exceeding forty-nine 
days ” after the last appointment of either of them (§ 29, sub- 
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sect). If the forty-nine days expire, and no award is ready 
for delivery, their whole authority ceases (§ 30) and is trans- 
ferred to 

The Umpire . — He thenceforth stands seised of the questions 
submitted to the referees, and is armed with the same powers of 
calling for samples and documents, of taking' sworn evidence, 
and of proceeding in the absence of either party after notice 
duly given to both (§ § 26, 27). His award, when made, must 
also be in writing, and signed by him (§ 28). The referees are 
not required by the Act to inform the umpire of their disagree- 
ment and the termination of their authority. There even 
appears to be no obligation upon the parties to inform the 
umpire of his appointment, and obtain his consent to act. 
Again, there is no exact limit of time within which the umpire 
is required to commence his duties. If the parties are inactive, 
they may postpone the reference to the umpire indefinitely ; or, 
if by this time they have had enough of referencing, a locus 
penitentioe is here afforded to them, and they may settle their 
differences without troubling the umpire. 

Should this happy cousummation not be reached, however, 
the umpire must have his award ready for delivery within 
twenty-eight days after receiving written notice from either 
party or referee of the reference to him. If he finds that he 
cannot make it ready within this period, he, or either party* on 
his behalf, must apply to the Registrar of the County Court, 
who, from time to time, may extend the period just mentioned. 
Such application, however, must be made before the expiration of 
the twenty-eight days, or of any prolongation of time granted by 
the Registrar (§ 30, sub-sect.). There is no limit to the number 
or length of the postponements which may be granted by the 
Registrar, but it is to be hoped that he will do his spiriting 
gently, and in practice exercise this wide discretion so as to 
discourage unnecessary delays. Applications made to the Re- 
gistrar, under the sub-section, to extend the time for preparing 
the umpire’s award, ought, it is presumed, to be by summons, 
when made by either party, as upon the appointment of referees 
or umpire ; or after notice to the parties, when the umpire him- 
self applies. But the County Court Orders are silent on this 
point, and the application may possibly, therefore, be treated 
as an parte one. 

It is important that the umpire should be asked whether he 
is willing to act before his appointment by the referees, and 
that neither they nor the parties should trust to the chapter of 
accidents. It is true that, if the referees agree, his appointment 
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will be a sinecure ; and he is not likely to be appointed by the 
Inclosure Commissioners, or by the County Court, without being 
aware of what is proposed, and consenting to the appointment. 
But if he has been appointed by the referees without his sanc- 
tion, and if from this or any other cause he refuses or fails to act, 
no machinery is provided for compelling him to act or for 8ub> 
stituting a fresh umpire. Death or incapacity are the only two 
incidents recognised .i<. tinpowering the referees to appoint a 
successor to the umpire they have chosen; and neither the 
Inclosure Commissioners nor the County Court seem to be able 
to interfere in such a cas< An awk'vard dead-lock may^there- 
fore occur, unless the consent of the umpire is secured before 
appointment, especially it ‘le be a non-piofessional person. 

The Award, — This mus' be in writing, signed by the single 
referee, or the two referees, or the umpire, as the case may be 
('§ 28). The different periods at which it must be ready for 
delivery have alread} be en explained. We must remember that 
the award may have to deal with counter-claims by landlords as 
well as with claims by tenants ; and, under the Act, it will not 
be enough to give a lump sum for compensation generally ; the 
award must specify “ as far as reasonably may be ” — 

(1.) The improvements, acts, or things for which compensa- 
tion is awarded (§32); 

(2.) The time at which each such improvement, act, or thing, 
was executed, committed, or permitted (iVi.) ; 

(3.) The time at which each improvement, for which com- 
pensation is given, becomes, for the purposes of the award, 
exhausted (§31); 

(4.) The sum laid out by the tenant on each improvement 

(§32); 

(5.) If the landlord, at the time of the consent given to a 
first-class improvement, was not an absolute owner, the extent 
to which such improvement adds to the letting value of the 
holding (lb.) ; 

(C.) The sum awarded in lespect of each improvement, act, 
or thing (ib.) ; 

(7.) A day, not sooner than one month after delivery of the 
award, for the payment of the money awarded for compensation, 
costs, or otherwise * (§ 34). 

* These directions will no doubt impose more work upon the valuers, and will 
demand greater accuracy in the accounts of tlie farmer ; and hence may anw some 
of the agent’s objections &nd the tenant’s apathy with respect to the mirking of 
the Act. At the same time they present no real difficulty, but, I should say, are 
decidedly more advantageous than the present system of stating a lump sum, 
which is no guide to the value of the several improvements which have been 
executed. — Note by Mr. J. D. Dent. 
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The Act makes it imperative on the referees or umpire to find 
and state (3) the time at which each improvement becomes 
exhausted (§ 31), and also (7) to fix a day for payment of the 
sum awarded (§ 34). They are bound also to furnish the par- 
ticulars classed under the other five headings ; but with regard to 
these five, they need only specify the facts “ as far as reasonably 
may be.” If they fail in complying with the imperative direc- 
tions of the Act in making the award, or if they award a sum 
generally for compensation, without giving the items here 
required, the award will be invalid ; and, upon appeal by 
either party, may be set aside. 

The word used throughout the Act in connection with im- 
provements is “ execute.” In speaking of breach of covenant 
by landlord or tenant, or of waste by the tenant, the words used 
are “ commit,” or “ permit.” The same phraseology is fol- 
lowed in § 32, requiring that the award shall give particulars ; 
and as the matters referred include the compensation due to 
landlord as well as tenant (§ 21), it is clear that the particulars 
to be given include those relating to the landlord’s counter- 
claim on account of breach of covenant and waste, as well as 
particulars relating to the tenant’s claim on account of improve- 
ments and breach. Thus, in the event of a landlord’s counter- 
claim in respect of waste or breach, a specification of the 
“ act ” or “ thing ” complained of, and the time at which each 
was committed or permitted, will disclose, if it relates to a 
matter of husbandry,” whether it is a proper subject of com* 
pensation under the Act, as occurring within four years of the 
determination of the tenancy (§ 19, sub-sect). Both tenant and 
landlord, when furnished with the terms of the award, will be in 
an equally good position for deciding whether they will dispute 
it. Besides the particulars which are obligatory under the 
Act, the award can hardly be reckoned complete unless it 
distinguishes and specifies the deductions from tenant’s com- 
pensation for taxes, rates, tithe-rentcharge, and rent (§ 16) ; and 
specifies also the nature and money-value of the “ benefit ” given 
to a tenant in consideration of his executing the improvement, 
and pleaded by the landlord as a set-off (§ 17). 

Another matter with which the award will usually deal will 
be the costs of the reference. On this important subject Parlia- 
ment has given to the referee, or referees, or umpire, the full 
powers which are possessed by a Court of Equity. They will 
M governed in deciding upon the question by ** the reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness of the claim of either party,” whether 
as to amount or otherwise, and will consider ** all the circum- 
stances of the case ” (§ 33). They may saddle either party with 
the whole of the costs, or with as much or as little as they 
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think just. If they decide that the costs shall be paid the 
parties in unequal proportions, it will be necessary to set^forth 
this decision in t^ award. If, however, they are of opinion 
that each party should pay his own costs, this result may he 
obtained by making no order as to costs. Accordingly the Act 
leaves it to the discretion of the referees or umpire to giva or 
withhold any direction as to costs. 

Either party has a right to subject the costs to taxation by 
the Registrar of the County Court, and to appeal to the Judge 
if dissatisfied with the Registrar’s taxation (§ 33, sub-sect. S)« 
The costs are defined ast those ** of and attending the reference, 
Including the remuneration of the referee, or referees, and 
umpire, where the umpire has been required to act, and in- 
cluding other proper expenses ” 33). 

Appeal from Award. — If no appeal is brought, the award is 
final (§ 36), and payment of the compensation found due tnay 
be enforced in the mode presently to be explained. But the 
parties may appeal, under certain conditions ; and the referees 
and umpire are treated in this respect as a Court of First 
Instance, whose decision, if it be thought unsound, may be 
reviewed elsewhere. Usually a submission to arbitration under 
statute, or the consequent award, can be questioned by making 
it a rule of Court ; and the rights of the parties thenceforward 
are determined by litigation in the ordinary way. To prevent 
the uncertainty and expense of such litigation in the Superior 
Courts, and to provide a summary and cheap mode of settling 
disputes arising under the Agricultural Holdings Act, there is 
an express prohibition of any resort to a Superior Court (§ 35), 
except upon a point of law under circumstances hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

Jurisdiction of County Court. — The jurisdiction of the County 
Court between landlord and tenant is not a wholly new one, 
for by 19 & 20 Viet. c. 108, s. 50, the possession of small tene- 
ments may be recovered by landlords, when the rent is under 
50/. a-year, by a plaint in the County Court of the district in 
which the premises lie. In cases arising under this Act, neither 
party can require a jury to be summoned as in other actions ; 
but the Judge decides all questions of law and fact. Either 
party may obtain from the Registrar a summons for witnesses, 
end under this summons require the production of deeds, 
papers and writings ; and these summonses are served by the 
bailiff. 

Under the Agricultural Holdings Act, if the parties, or either 

M 2 
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of them, are dissatisfied with the decision of the referee, or 
referees and umpire, they may appeal against the award to the 
Judge of the County Court on certain specified grounds. Ac- 
cording to the Act this right of appeal must be exercised within 
seven days after delivery of the award (§ 36), but the County 
Court Orders impose a further practical limit as to time by 
requiring the appellant to file a copy of the award within four 
days after delivery, together with a concise statement in writing 
of his ground of appeal. If an appeal, therefore, be desired, the 
landlord or tenant has no time to lose ; he must make up his 
mind quickly, and act promptly, or he will lose his oppor- 
tunity of disputing the award. 

Besides the limitatioi} of time, the right of appeal is hedged 
round by a limitation as to money. If “ the sum claimed for 
compensation ” was 50/. and under, the decision of the referee, 
referees, or umpire, is final. Neither party can go to the County 
Court unless the sum claimed for compensation exceeds 50/. 
(§ 36). The words quoted appear to include a landlord’s 
counter-claim, though the construction is not (juite clear. A 
reasonable construction would be to assume that the right of 
appeal arises, for instance, if the tenant claims 50/. and the 
landlord 80/., though upon the tenant’s claim alone no such 
right of appeal exists. 

A third limitation to the right of appeal relates to the 
grounds upon which the award is disputed. It can only be 
disputed upon one of the grounds following (§ 36) : — 

1. That the award is invalid (§ 36, sub-sect. 1). 

2. That compensation has been awarded for improvements, 
acts, or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for com- 
mitting or permitting waste, in respect of which the party 
claiming was not entitled to compens.ition (§ 3(5, sub-sect. 2). 

3. That compensation has not been awarded for improve- 
ments, acts, or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or 
for committing or permitting waste, in respect of which the 
party claiming was entitled to compensation (§ 36, sub-sect. 3). 

We may suppose that the three limitations in the Act are 
satisfied, and that a copy of the award has been filed in the 
County Court, with the “ concise statement,” which really con- 
stitutes the notice of appeal. Henceforward the parties may be 
spoken of as appellant and respondent, for these are the titles 
lespectively given by the County Court Orders to the party 
prosecuting the appeal and the party supporting the award 
under the Act. It is now necessary to go outside the Act to 
the County Court Orders for information respecting the first 
stage in the new process. The concise statement should really 
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contain the appellant’s case) 'and it must set out the follewing 
particulars : — 

1. If the ground of appeal is that the award is invalid, a 
statement of the several objections to its validity on which Uie 
appellant relies. 

2. If the ground of appeal is the award of compensation 
to which the claimant was not entitled (§ 36, sub-sect. 2), a 
statement showing in respect of what matters compensation is 
alleged to have been impropeily awai'ded. 

8. If the ground of appeal is the non-award of compensation 
to which the claimant was entitled < 3G, sub-sect. 3), a state- 

ment showing in respect of what matte's compensation is alleged 
to have been improperly withheld. 

The Orders further pres'^rlbe that no ground of appeal shall 
be allowed at the trial unless thest* requirements are complied 
with. In other words, the appellant will be out of Court unless 
he not only specifies Ids ground or grounds of appeal, but 
supports each ground by particulars. 'J'he concise statement 
must also contain the names, in full, and address both of 
respondent and .appellant, and of the appellant’s solicitor, if the 
proceedings are commenced through a solicitor. The respon- 
dent’s name and address being thus obtained, the Registrar must, 
within twenty-four hours after the filing of the concise state- 
ment, send a copy by post to the respondent, accompanied by a 
notice requiring him to deliver to the Registrar a statement in 
answer within eight days after, not the receipt, but the trans- 
mission to him of the appellant’s concise statement. The two 
documents may now be conveniently distinguished as statement 
and answer. The respondent’s answer must be signed by 
himself or his solicitors and disclose the following matters : — 

“ (a.) Whether he disputes the validity in law of all, or any, 
and which of the grounds of objection to the award. 

“(5.) Whether he disputes the truth in fact of all, or any, 
and which of the grounds of appeal. 

“ (c.) Whether he admits the validity in law, and truth in fact, 
of all, or any, and which of the grounds of appeal. 

“ (d. j Whether he prays that the case may be remitted to be 
reheard. 

“ (e.) His name and address, and that of his solicitor, if the 
statement be delivered through a solicitor.” 

On receiving the respondent’s answer the Registrar must 
transmit a copy of it and of the award and grounds of appeal to 
the Judge, who, “ as soon as conveniently may be,” is to appoint 
a time and place for the hearing of the appeal, and instruct the 
Registrar to give notice of such appointment forthwith to the 
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patties. The Judge is to hear and determine the appeal,* and 
the evidence will be taken and the case conducted like an 
ordinary County Court suit. The Judge will then finally dis- 
pose of the case, or at his discretion may remit it to be reheard 
in whole or in part by the referee, or referees, or umpire, with 
such directions as he may think fit (§ 36). If so remitted, it 
may be assumed that in the absence of judicial directions to 
the contrary, the case will come back to the County Court for 
final and formal adjudication. The Judge’s order may be 
enforced in the same manner as any other judgment of the 
County Court. The following will be the form (County Court 
Consolidated Orders) ; — 

“ In the County Court of [ ] holden at [ ] 

“ In the matter of the County Court Acts, and 

“ In the matter of the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 
1875, and 

“ In the matter of an appeal by A, B. 

“ The day of 187 . 

“ Upon the hearing this day of an appeal by [name and 
description of appellant\ against an award dated \state datc\ given 
under the hand of \refereds name] whereby \state shortly the sub~ 
stance of the ataara], and on reading the said awards, and on 
hearing the said A. B. and C. D., the respondent. 

“ It is ordered that \state order, e.g. : — ] the said C. D., do 
within fourteen days ol the date of this order pay to the said 
A. B. the sum of 1. and 1. for costs, and in default of 
such payments at the time aforesaid the said A. 6. may proceed 
to execution.” 

The Judge’s decision will be final upon the facts, but on a 
question of law he is bound, at the request of either party, to 
state a special case for decision by the High Court of Justice 
(§ 36). Notice of appeal may be given ten days after the 
trial. It must state the grounds of dissatisfaction with the 
Judge’s ruling, and must be sent by post or otherwise to the 
Registrar as well as to the successful party. A notice of appeal 
does not operate as a stay of execution or of proceedings under 
the decision appealed from, unless the Judge shall otherwise 
order ; but the Registrar will detain the proceeds of any exe- 
cution which may come into his hands pending such appeal, 

* There will be no jury. The Lord Gbaneellor said, during the debates on 
the Bill: *'I can oonceive nothiog more dangerous than to submit di^brenoes 
between landlord and tenant virtually to the decision of tenants residing in the 
neighbourhood.” 
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to abide the event (Con$olidated Orders). The judgment of 
the High Court on the case, and on any question of chests or 
any other matter, will be conclusive, and the Judge of the 
County Court must act on it (§ 36). 

It is provided by § 21 that the parties may agree respecting 
the compensation due to either of them. The terms of inch 
agreement as to the amount, mode, and time of payment should 
be in writing. The money due under such agreement, or by 
virtue of any award or appeal order, must be paid within four* 
teen days after the time when it is agreed, or awarded, or ordersd 
to be paid. In case of d<‘fault, the amount may be recovered by 
obtaining an ordinary County Court order, which will operate 
in the usual way as a judgment lor debt or damages (§ 37). 

The costs of proceedings in the County Court, like those of 
referees and umpire, will be in the discretion of the Court, upon 
a scale prescribed by the Lord (Chancellor, both as to (bounty 
Court costs proper, and as to the costs of the reference to be 
taxed by the Registrar (§ 40). 

I need only briefly notice the useful legal provisions em- 
powering the County Court, for the purposes of the Act, upon 
the application of any person interested, to appoint a guardian 
to represent any landlord or tenant, being an infant without a 
guardian, or being of unsound mind, not so found by inquisi* 
tion (§ 38). By the same simple process a “ next friend ” may 
be appointed to act for a married woman. For the purposes of 
the Act, a married woman entitled for her separate use, and not 
restrained from anticipation, will be in respect of land as if she 
were unmarried. In the case of any other married woman 
desirous of doing any act under the statute, her husband’s con* 
currence will be requisite ; but the County Court may exercise 
the powers of the (Jourt of Chancery in examining her apart 
from him, and ascertaining that she knows the nature and effect 
of what she proposes to do, and that she is acting freely and 
voluntarily (§ 39). 

Chabge of Tenant’s Compensation. 

Some general remarks have already been made upon this 
important part of the Act. The provisions relating to it will 
now be examined in greater detail. We have seen (§ 37) that 
whether compensation is awarded under the Act to landlord or 
to tenant, the money must be paid within fourteen days. It is 
only upon payment that the landlord can obtain from the 
County Court a “ charge on the holding ” in respect of the roin- 
pensation so paid (§ 42). The creation of such a charge is in 
the discretion of the Court ; and before the order is issued, ap- 
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plicants must first prove the payment, which must be by proper 
vouchers or evidence, and, secondly, must satisfy the Court of 
the observance in good faith of the conditions imposed ” by the 
Act. The object of this requirement is obviously to guard 
agfainst possible collusion between a needy or unscrupulous 
limited owner and his tenant, who, by inventing items of com- 
pensation for imaginary improvement, or by excessive allow- 
ances for actual improvements, might easily swell a claim, and 
saddle the holding with undue burdens. If the amount of 
charge applied for has been settled by award, or by order of 
Court, there will be little risk of such a result; but a s the 
landlord and tenant may agree between themselves upon lh'^ 
amount due to the latter, without employing even a single 
referee, the danger is not wholly imaginary. The Court in any 
doubtful case will no doubt call for specific evidence, and in 
other cases will require prima facie evidence from a limited 
owner that the charge represents a corresponding benefit to the 
holding, and that no injustice is thus done to the person entitled 
in remainder. 

The effect of the charge will be to provide for the repayment 
to the landlord, his executors, administrators, and assignees, of 
the sum advanced by him as compensation (§ 42, sub-sect. 3). 
In other words, this sum, sunk in and representing an addition to 
the value of the soil, does not become absorbed in the realty, 
but forms part of the personal estate, and is therefore available 
in favour of younger children. It is left to the discretion of the 
Court to order repayment of the whole or any part of the money, 
*‘with such interest, and by such instalments, and with such 
directions for giving effect to the charge, as the Court thinks fit ” 
(§ 42, sub-sect. 1). 

Duratwn of Charge . — Upon this point it is necessary to 
consider the effect of more than one provision in the Act, and 
the nature of the ownership. If the landlord, at the time when 
compensation is paid, is absolute owner, the instalments 
ordered will continue a charge upon the holding throughout any 
period fixed by the Court, irrespective of the period when the 
improvements they represent will, under the Act, be exhausted ; 
and till the charge runs out it will affect, not only the landlord’s 
interest, but all subsequent interests, those of purchasers as well 
as the hei]>at-Iaw (§ 44). Care must therefore be taken by 
purchasers to ascertain whether such charges exist, as they run 
with the land. 

If, on die other hand, the landlord obtaining the charge is not 
absolute owner of the holding for his own benefit, two limita- 
tions will appl,y the duration of the charge. There is nothing 
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in the Act to present the Judge from ordering, in the cftse of 
an absolute owner, that the repayment of the instalments and 
interest shall be spread over a period of thirty years. But in 
the case of limited owners, (1) no instalment or interest will be 
made payable in any event after the expiration of the tweotjr 
years, the seven years or the two years during which the rei^iieo 
tive classes of improvements may be deemed unexhausted under 
the Act (§ 42, sub-so<‘t 2). But as the award will state the 
period of exhaustion, which may fall far short of the maximum 
periods in the Act, it will be the business of the Judge in each 
case to limit the duration of the charge to the actual period of 
the exhaustion, as determined by tlie award. Again (2) Ijhe 
charge will ceause when the landlord's intt.-rest ceases, ** where the 
landlord is himself a tenant of the holding ” (§ 44). These words 
seem to point to cases in which a tenant for life occupies his own 
land, and makes improvements upon it. The charge for such 
improvements would cease with his life, and if any instalments 
remained payable, the remainder-man would get the benefit of 
them. But the machinery for creating a charge in the earlier part 
of the Act is limited to agreements or awards as between landlords 
and tenants, and does not appear to contemplate or provide for 
improvements executed by the landlord at his discretion upon a 
holding in his own occupation. 

Another limitation upon the amount, as well as the duration, 
of the charge arises where this part of the Act is incorporated 
with any lease or special agreement, under the terms of which, 
or by the custom of the country, the compensation allowed for 
improvements is more liberal to the tenant than the compensa- 
tion allowed under the Act. In such cases if, when the agree- 
ment is made, the landlord is absolute owner, the charge, both 
as to amount and duration, may be irrespective of the Act, sub- 
ject only to the discretion of the Judge. But if, when the 
agreement is made, the landlord is only a limited owner, the 
judge can impose no charge upon the holding, by virtue of the 
agreement, ** gpreater than, or different in nature or duration from, 
the charge” which the Act authorises (§ 55, sub-sect). Sub- 
ject to the Judge’s approval, an absolute owner may take advan- 
tage of the Act to impose what burdens he pleases on the land, 
if he is of opinion that they will enhance its value. If, how- 
ever, a limited owner wishes to take advantage of the Act for 
the saime purpose, he must be bound by the conditions of the 
Act, already explained, so far as they relate to the incidence 
and duration of the charge. As the charge is not to be “ 8*®^*®*” 
than that which may be made under the Act, and as by § ^ the 
charge is to be in respect of the ftmount of compensation due to 
the tenant under the Act, it seems to follow that the compensa- 
tion given under the agreement must not exceed the compensation 
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which can be awarded under the Act. ** Duration ” of the charge 
clearly Jpoints to the period found by the award, limited by the 
maximum periods specified in the compensation sections, and 
mentioned by reference in § 42, sub-sect. 2. The duration of the 
charge in respect of improvements executed under a lease or agree- 
ment must not, then, exceed the periods of exhaustion assigned 
to them in the award or in the Act respectively. Lastly, the charge 
must not be diiferent in nature,” as well as duration, from the 
charge which might have been made on the holding under the 
Act in the absence of an agreement ; that is, we may assume, the 
improvements in respect of which the charge is created must not 
diner in their nature from the improvements specified in the Act. 

Having obtained from the County Court a charge on the land 
in his favour, the landlord, if it is not convenient to him to pay 
the money out of his own pocket, may assign this charge as 
security for money lent ; and any incorporated Land Improve- 
ment Companies are empowered to take such assignment as 
security for advances by them, and may in their turn assign the 
charge to third parties (§ 43). 

Crown and Duchy Lands. 

The Act applies to, (1) lands belonging to the Queen in 
right of the Crown, and (2 ) in right of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
and, also, (3) to land belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall. The 

landlord ” representing Her Majesty in respect of (1) Crown 
lands will be deemed for the purposes of the Act to be the Com- 
missioners of Woods, Forests, or Land Revenues, or one of them, 
or the proper officer or body having charge of such land for the 
time being, or some person appointed under the sign manual. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster for the time being 
will be deemed the landlord of lands (2) ; and (3) such person 
as may be appointed by the Duke of Cornwall, or the personage 
for the time entitled to the revenues and possessions of the 
Duchy of Cornwall (§§ 45-47). Tenants upon all these lands, 
if within the Act, will give notice to these substituted land- 
lords, and otherwise treat with them, as in ordinary cases ; and 
the appointment of referees and umpire, and the powers of the 
County Court, in the event of dispute, will in like manner be 
governed by the general provisions of the Act. Special pro- 
visiems, however, are substituted for those contained in the Act 
as to the charge of tenant’s compensation. 

Flrshclass improvements executed by tenants upon (1) Crowb 
lands will be deemed improvements of land within the Crown 
Lands Act, 1866, sect. 1, and the amount of compensation will 
be charged, as this section provides, “ as a principal sum to the 
account of the capital of the land revenue of the Crown,” the 
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sum so charged being ** repaid oat of the income of the land 
revenue of the Crown,” as the Treasury may direct. Tn every, 
such case, however, the repayment of the principal out of incottie 
must be completed within a period not exceeding thirty year*^ 
Any compensation for improvements of the second or third class 
made by the tenants of Crown lands will be deemed part of the 
expenses of management of the land revenues of the Crown, and 
paid out of income accordingly (§ 45, sub-sects. 2 and 3). 

In like manner, compensation for first-class improvements 
executed by tenants under the Agricultural Holdings Act upon 
land of (2) the Duch^' ol Lancaster, will be deemed an expense 
incurred in improving land of the Duchy within 57 Geo. 111. 
c. 97, s. 25, which authorises t1<e Chancellor and Council to sell 
so much of the funded estate of the Duchy as may be necessary 
for such improvement. Compensation for improvements of the 
second and third class will be paid out of the annual revenues of 
the Duchy. Any compensation payable under the Act to l;he 
Chancellor must be lodged with the Receiver-General of the 
Duchy revenues, and will be applied under the authority of the 
Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 1855, in the purchase of land 
or of Bank annuities (§ 46 sub-sects. 2, 3, 4). 

Compensation for first-class improvements upon land belong- 
ing (3) to the Duchy of Cornwall may (under the Duchy of 
Cornwall Management Act, 1863, § 8) be advanced from the 
Duchy funds arising from sales and enfranchisements, and 
charged upon Duchy revenues with a provision for repayment 
by annual instalments in not less than thirty years (§ 47 sub- 
sect. 2). 

Ecolesiastioal and Chabity Lands. 

The Act applies also to these lands. The Archbishop or 
Bishop will, under the Act, be the ** landlord ” of all lands 
forming the endowment of a see, but he must not exercise the 
powers conferred upon landlords by the Act without the previous' 
approval in writing of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (§ 48). 
In like manner, where the glebe or other land belonging to a 
benefice is let, the incumbent as landlord must not assent to 
improvements by the tenant, or exercise any of the landlord’s 
other powers under the Act, except with the previous written 
approval of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty (§ 49). 
And they, in turn, before so approving, must give notice of the 
application to the patron of the benefice, though he can exercise 
ho veto (sub-sect. It is the incumbent, of course, with whom 
the tenant will have to deal, and it will be for him, if he chases, 
to exclude the holding from the operation of the Act. If he 
obtains the sanction of the Governors to the m^ing of improve- 
ments by the tenant, and compensation is claimed, he may, if 
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authorised so to do, obtain from the County Court a charge on 
the holding in his favour. But the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty have the option of paying the tenant’s compensation on 
behalf of the incumbent, and they may then obtain from the 
County Court a charge on the holding in favour of themselves. 
In either case the charge will be effectual, notwithstanding any 
change of incumbent (§ 49, sub-sects. 1 and 2). Owners of land 
in trust for ecclesiastical or charitable purposes must obtain the 
previous approval in writing of the Charity Commissioners 
before they exercise the powers conferred upon the landlord by 
the Act (§ 50). 


Notice to Quit. 

In 1874, before Mr. Disraeli became Prime Minister, he told 
his constituents that, in his opinion, much that was thought 
unsatisfactory in the existing tenure of land would disappear if 
a tenant farmer could be sure of a two-years’ notice to surrender 
his holding.* A considerable advance in this direction is made 
by § 51, another important provision of the Act. The section is 
general in its wording, but is of course controlled by § 58, and is 
therefore limited to agricultural tenancies, with a further limita- 
tion to tenancies from year to year, and a still further limitation, 
namely, that they must be tenancies affected by the Act. 

As the law stood before February 14, supposing a tenant 
from year to year entered on his holding at Michaelmas, 1875, 
and the landlord within a few months found him to be an 
undesirable tenant, his tenancy could be determined by notice 
given at Lady Day and ending at the Michaelmas following. A 
half-year’s notice expiring with a year of tenancy was necessary, 
but the Act has extended this period by six months, and requires 
a yeaFs notice expiring with a year of tenancy. The result is, in 
certain contingencies, to give a tenant what may be practically 
equal to two years’ possession ; for if the tenancy begins to run 
from Michaelmas, 1876, notice cannot be given under the Act 
until Michaelmas, 1877, expiring of course at Michaelmas, 1878. 
There is a proviso which excludes from the benefit of the section 
tenants who are adjudged bankrupt, or who file a petition for 
composition or arrangement with their creditors. 

Standing alone, § 51 looks more imposing than it really is. 
The limitations already mentionetl take from it the obligation 
which it seems to create on the one hand, and the benefit it seems 
to confer on the other. We must always remember, too, that 

* Tbs sqggestiim wss thrown ont as an alternative to a plan of 
for unexhanied iminoTeixients ; and there is therefore no j|ft tbs 

aborter tom of nouce fixed by the Bill, supplementing, as it does, provlsloDS 
allowing swh oonqiwnaation. 
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tbc Act elsewhere, bj necessary implication, leaves landlords and 
tenants free to regulate as they please the time of notice to ouit, 
like every other part of the contract of tenancy (§ 54). i be 
notice-to-quit provision is therefore no more compulsmrjr than 
any other portion of the Act. Taken in connection § 58 
and § 57, the effect of the provision will be this:-u*ft will 
apply to every yearly tenancy beginning after Februiry 14) 
1876, unless the landlord and tenant agree in writing to eaclude 
the whole Act, or this particular provision. It will also apjply 
to all yearly tenancies existing on February 14, 1876, unless 
within two months after that date the landlord notifies to 
the tenant, or vice verxa, his desire that the contract of tenancy 
between them shall remain unaffected by the Act. Thus, in 
new tenancies from year to year, landlord and tenant must 
concur in contracting themselves out of this as of the other 
provisions of the Act, and the tenant will forfeit with his eyes 
open the advantages intended to be conferred upon him by 
the Act. It must be repeated that in existing yearly tenancies 
neither landlord nor tenant alone ran adopt, but either can 
exclude the operation of the Act in respect of notice to quit or 
otherwise. In both new and existing tenancies it may also be 
repeated, mutual silence will mean consent ; it will be necessary 
for the parties, if they wish that the Act shall not apply, to 
record their intention in writing. One result of the statute, 
therefore, will be to multiply written agreements upon the 
letting of land, if indeed it does not make written agreements 
almost universal.* 


Resumption for Improvements. 


Another provision, limited, like the last-mentioned, to yearly 
tenancies, authorises landlords, but only in the case of holdings 
to which the Act applies, to serve a tenant with notice to quit 
part only of the holding. This is a power which the landlord . 
does not now possess but the notice will not be valid, unless 
the land is required for one of eight purposes here specified 
(§52);-^ 

1. Erecting farm-labourers’ cottages or other houses, with or 
without gardens. 

2. Providing gardens for existing farm-lahourers’ cottages, or 
other houses. 

3. Allotment to labourers of land for gardens or other 
purposes. 


* « The great advantage of the BiU is, that it wiU induce the ^ 

landlords and tenants to make amements and define their engagements stnotty. 
— (Viscount Portman, Debate on Third Beading, May 13, 1875.) 
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4i Planting trees. 

5. Opening or working any coal, ironstone, limestone, or 
other mineral ; or a stone quarry, clay, sand, or gravel-pit ; or 
constructing any works or buildings to be used in connection 
therewith. 

6. Obtaining brick-earth, gravel, or sand. 

7. Making a watercouse or reservoir. 

8. Making any road, tramroad, siding, canal, or basin, or 
any wharf, pier, or other work connected therewith. 

In the notice to quit, the landlord must state that he requires 
the land with a view to use it for one of these purposes. If the 
tenant thinks that the loss of such part of the land as is covered 
by the notice depreciates the value of the remainder so greatly 
as to render the continued occupation of the whole undesirable, 
he will be able to put an end to his tenancy summarily, by 
serving the landlord with a written notice that he accepta the 
notice served on him as notice to quit the entire holding. Such 
counter-notice by the tenant must be served within a month 
after service of the landlord’s notice, and its effect will be to 
determine the tenancy at the expiration of the then current year. 
If the tenant relinquishes the entire holding, his claim to 
compensation arises and must be made in the usual way under 
the Act. If he accepts the situation, and relinquishes only the 
portion of land required by the landlord, the provisions of 
the Act respecting compensation apply to such portion just as 
if the tenancy of the whole were determined. He may claim, in 
respect of the land thus resumed by the landlord : — 

(a.) The value of any unexhausted improvements made upon 
it by him. 

(5.) A proportionate reduction of rent in respect of it, (This 
seems to mean a reduction based upon the average rent of the 
holding, and proportioned to the acreage of the land resumed. 
If the land is specially fertile, or otherwise of exceptional agri- 
cultural value, compensation may arise under the words in italics 
in the next head.) 

(c.) Reduction of rent representing any depreciation of the 
value of the residue of the holding to the tenant, caused by the 
mthdraujol of the particular land from the holding, or by the 
use to be made thereof. 

Some of the uses contemplated in the section would certainly 
justify a claim under the head last mentioned. It is of public 
advantage that the landlord should have an easy mode of re- 
suming land which he intends to apply to useful and beneficial 
pojqposes, industrial and otherwise ; and the interests of the 
temmt have been fairly considered. There appears, indeed, to 
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be a slight anomaly in the accompanying provision for findings 
the compensation due to the tenant in the event of /nich - a 
severance of his holding as is here contemplated^ Havings 
regard, no doubt, to the smallness of the amount at issue, tliiit 
Act wisely declares that the reduction of rental under heeda 
(5) and (c), which is to be ascertained by agreement or setUed 
by reference, as in the case of compensation, shall not be sub* 
ject to appeal to th<' County Court (§ 52, sub-sect. 2). If, 
however, the tenant has a claim fur unexhausted improvemouts 
upon the same bit of land, and the amount claimed is over 50/., 
there is nothing to prevent him from carrying the claim not 
only into the Count} Court, but before the High Court of 
Justice, upon any question of law (sub-sect. 1). 

Fixtures. 

As early as the reign of Edward II. we find the rule laid 
down in the Year Books (in 1324) that where a lessee or yeariy 
tenant, having annexed anything to the freehold, afterwards 
takes it away, it is waste. The exception in favour of trade- 
. fixtures is first recorded as being raised in 1369, but is not 
expressly laid down till 1505. Two hundred years later. Lord 
Holt, by his decision in Poole’s case, placed the privilege of 
removing trade-fixtures beyond all question. Attempts were 
soon made to extend to agriculture the exceptions .grafted 
upon the rule ; and at one time there seemed to be fair pro- 
spect that, by force of judicial decision, farmers would re- 
ceive the same privileges as had been obtained by persons in 
trade. In 1694 there is recorded a case tried at Hereford before 
Lord Chief Justice Treby (Culling v. Tufnell), in which a barn 
erected by a tenant upon pattens and blocks of timber, lying on, 
but not let into, the land, was held to be removable by the 
tenant ; but the Judge founded his decision on the custom of 
the country in favour of the tenant, with reference to which it 
might be presumed that he and his landlord had contracted. 
In 1799, in the case of Dean v. Allalley, the tenant had erected 
two sheds, called Dutch bams, and had removed them during 
his term. He was sued on his covenant, by which he under- 
took to leave in repair all buildings which then were or 
should be erected on the premises during the term, and Lord 
Kenyon held that these bams were not included in this descrip- 
tion. These barns had a foundation of brick in the ground, 
and uprights fixed in and rising from the brickwork and sup- 
porting the roof, which was composed of tiles, and the sides 
open and Lord Kenyon justified his decision by the remark 
that the law would make the most favourable construction for 
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the tenant where he had made necessary and useful erections 
for the benefit of his trade or manufacture. 

At length, in 1803, a case* came before the Court of King’s 
Bench, involving the distinct question whether a tenant-farmer 
can, before the end of his term, remove from the freehold build- 
ings constructed by him for the ordinary purposes of husbandry 
and connected with no description of trade. The tenant, who 
was defendant in the case, held a farm for twenty-one years; 
and about fifteen years before the term expired he erected, at his 
own expense, amongst other buildings, a beast-house, a cart- 
house, and fold-yard. The buildings were of brick and mortar, 
and tiled, the foundations being about a foot and a-half deep in 
the ground ; they were open to the front and supported by 
brick pillars. The fold-yard wall was of brick and mortar, and 
its foundation was in the ground. The defendant, before his 
lease expired, pulled down the buildings, dug up the founda- 
tions, and carried away the materials — leaving the premises in 
the same state as when he entered upon them. It appeared that 
the buildings were necessary and convenient for the occupation 
of the farm, which could not be well managed without them. 
In an action tried at Lincoln, a verdict had been found for the 
plaintifif, subject to the point of law ; and the question for the 
opinion of the Court now was : Had the defendant a right to 
faLlfg away the buildings ? For the plaintiff, it was argued that 
their removal was waste at Common Law, and that the exceptions 
to the rule did not touch agriculture, but had been introduced 
solely for the benefit of trade. Buildings like those erected by 
the defendant, it was argued, ‘‘ are not in their nature temporary 
or movable, but are calculated solely for the enjoyment of the 
The expense of erecting them is great, and their value is 
great on the spot, but of trifling consideration when removed. 
Tha injury of their removal, therefore, is much greater to the 
laildloid than the benefit of the materials, when removed, is to 
the tenant. If the exception were extended to buildings erected 
for the purposes of agriculture, it would be as extensive as the 
rule itself, and would therefore destroy it. The sole object of 
such erections is for the purpose of enjoying the produce of the 
land. The land, therefore, is the principal ; the buildings are 
the accessory to the land. There is thus an essential distinction 
between buildings used in agriculture and buildings erected for 
Ati ginos or machinery used in trade, where the personal chattel 
is the principal.” 

For the defendant, it was contended that the object of gradually 
ralazing the old rule of law between landlord and tenant had been 

* Elwes V. Have, 2 Hmith's Leading Oases, 141. 
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ta encourage tenants to lay out their money in the improvement 
of the premises, and in making Uieir industry as prodhctive as 
possible, which is for the benefit of the State as weU as the indif 
vidual. ** This object applies at least as strongly to tenants in hue* 
bandry as in trade. Agriculture, in the improved state in whidh 
it is now carried on, is in itself a trade ; it requires a much laig^ 
capital than formerly, and the use of more expensive implements 
and machinery. Without the aid of modem improvements, 
the land cannot be made so productive as it otherwise may bd, 
nor the produce so well preserved and brought to market. But 
unless the tenant is entitled to take away with him, at the mud 
of his term, or hare a comprfsi'ation in value for, buildings Uka 
these in question, erected ui such a manner as to be capable of 
being removed at pleasure and set up on any other farm, he will 
not be at the expense of erecting them at all ; and, therefore, 
though he, and through hint the public, will suffer, yet the land- 
lord will not be the better for the right which he now claims. 
This is no question whether permanent additions or improve- 
ments made by a tenant to an old dwelling-house or out-build- 
ings, or even to new ones erected by him for his personal 
accommodation, can be removed at the end of the term ; for not 
even persons renting premises for the purpose of carrying on 
trades have any such privileges. It is a question whether build- 
ings erected for the sole purpose and convenience of carrying on 
the farm — that is, of turning to the best account the capital and 
industry of the farmer in his trade or business — may not be 
removed by him. In this respect there is no distinction between 
trade and agriculture. The fair conclusion from the old autho- 
rities is, that whatever buildings are erected by a tenant (be the 
materials what they may, or however placed in or upon the 
ground) for the immediate purposes of his trade, or for the more 
advantageous working of his farm, he may remove them again« 
provided he leave the premises on his quitting as he found them. 
According to this rule, no injury cosild ensue to the land- 
lord, whose property would, on the contrary, be eventually im- 
proved by the better cultivation of it, while the public would 
derive an immediate advantage from the encouragement afforded 
to the capital and industry of the tenant.” 

This case, occurring more than seventy years ago, is of seme 
historic interest now ; and the arguments on the defendsml’s 
behedf correctly epitomise those which were advanced m^h 
later in advocating the right of tenant-farmers to compensation 
for pcrmsmCnt or temporary improvements made by them. If 
the Court of King’s Bench had taken Lord Kenyon’s view of the 
lew, and the policy of the law, and had decided in the defendant s 
favour, mu(di of the later agitetion, and some of the more 

VOL. XII. — B. S. * 
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T«OMt legislation, with respect to agricultural improrementa^ 
sronld have been unnecessary. The Court, however, by the 
mouth of Lord Ellenborough, were unanimously of opinion that 
the defendant had no right to remove the buildings. The Lord 
Chief Justice declined to recognise the authority of Dean v. 
Ailalley, which was a Nisi Prius case, and did not undergo 
subsequent review by Lord Kenyon and the rest of the Court. 
** Lora Kenyon,” he said, “ certainly seems to have thought that 
buildings erected by tenants for the purposes of farming were, 
or rather ought to be, governed by the same rules which had 
been so long judicially held to apply in the case of buildings for 
the purposes of trade.” But Lord Ellenborough was of opinion 
that to give effect to this doctrine would be to establish a dan- 
gerous innovation in the relations of landlord and tenant, and 
would be “ contrary to the uniform current of legal authorities.” 

Aet of 1S51 as to Fixtures . — So the law remained until the 

J assing of 14 & 15 Viet. c. 25, which provided that, after 
uly 24, 1851, all farm and other buildings, engines, or ma- 
chinery erected or put up by a tenant, at his own expense^ for 
agricultural purposes, or purposes of trade and agriculturey should 
be the property of such tenant, and removable by him, notwith- 
standing they might be separate buildings, or permanently 
affixed to the soil. This right, however, was made subject to the 
following conditions : — (1.) The landlord’s consent in writing 
must have been obtained previous to the erection. (2.) The 
buildings or machinery must not have been erected or put up in 
pursuance of some obligation on that behalf. (3.) In the course 
of removal the tenant must not injure the landlord’s premises, 
which must be put ** in like or as good plight and condition as 
the same were in before the erection of the things so removed.” 
(4.) Before removal, the tenant must give to the landlord, or his 
agent, a month’s notice in writing of his intention, and if the 
landlord elects to purchase, the tenant’s right of removal ceaums. 
The value of the tenant’s buildings, &c., is to be ascertained by 
two referees (one chosen by each party) or their umpire, and is 
to be paid or allowed in account by the landlord. 

Buildings and Steam-Engines . — The Agricultural Holdings 
Act goes a step, though, perhaps, but a short step, further in the 
same direction. It does not change the principle of the exist- 
ing law, as to buildings erected for agricultural purposes at the 
tenant’s cost. Such buildings, upon holdings not affi^ted by the 
new Act, remain subject to the Act of 1851 ; and in either case 
the landlmrd’s previous written consent is still necessary to give 
the tenant the qualified property in them which that Act recogo 
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auesy «r to create a indid oUim to oompeniation under the neir 
Act. So, also, the tenant, bdEora eiectinf anj steanMngine^ 
must still give the landlo^ written notice of his intention. 
If the landlord assents, or is even silent, the tenant may n on, 
and his rights under the Agricultural Kdldings Act will then 
arise in respect of the steam-engine. If, however, the landlord, 
on receiving notice of the intention to erect a steam-engine, 
objects, in writing, to such ereetton, the tensust will ^proceed at 
his own risk ; the new Act will no longer protect him ; and 
his rights, whatever they may be, will depend upon custom or 
otherwise (§ 53, concluding sub-sect.). 

Et^ineSf Machinery, ^c. — Engines and machinery, unlike 
buildings, are not found among any one of the three classes of 
improvements, but are more properly treated as fixtures; and 
the distinction in the Act between the two kinds of interests 
created by the tenant, and here recognised by the Legislature, 
is that the specified improvements in classes one, two, and three 
are treated as inseparably annexed to the soil, as in fact they 
are — ^buildings, to a mc^ified extent, excepted — and as there- 
fore properly the subjects of compensation by the owner of the 
soil ; while fixtures are removable, and need not necessarily 
therefore be the subjects of compensation. The old maxim of 
law, however, is still applied to both improvements and fix- 
tures. Being annexed to the land, both become the property 
of the landlord upon payment of their fair value. The tenant 
cannot pull down the buildings erected at his cost, and cart oif 
the materials ; he cannot say of the fixtures, ** 1 will not sell — 
1 have a use for them elsewhere.” The landlord may take them 
at his option. 

We have seen that the effect of the Act of 1851 was to give 
the tenant certain rights of property in engines or machinery 
erected at his cost, with the previous consent of the landlord. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act dispenses with the necessity of 
procuring the landlord’s previous consent for affixing to the 
holding this class of fixtures, steam-engines excepted. In the 
absence, be it always understood, of express agreement, or of 
written exclusion of the Act from the contract of tenancy, an 
agricultural tenant, whose holding exceeds two acres, may affix 
to his holding, after February 14, 1876, *‘any engine, ma- 
chineiy, or other fixture, for which he is not under t^ Act or 
otherwise entitled to compensation.” These fixtures may be put 
up not only without the assent, but contrary to the express wishes 
oi the landlord ; and, if they have not been so put up pursuant 
to some obligation, or instead of some fixture belonging to the 
landlord, they will become the property of the tenant, and be 
removable by him, upon the following conditions (§ 53) : — 
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1. Before removing any fixture, the tenant must pay all rent 
owing by him, and perform all other obligations to the landlord 
in respect of the holding. The landlord, in fact, has a lien 
upon the fixtures for the amount of rent or compensation. 

2. In removing any fixture no “ avoidable damage ” must be 
done to any building, or other part of the holding. 

3. Immediately after removing any fixture, the tenant must 
make good all damage occasioned by such removal. 

4. The tenant cannot remove any fixture unless he gives the 
landlord one month’s previous notice in writing of the intended 
removal. 

5. At any time within the month of notice, the landlord (as 
under the Act of 1851) has an option of puichasing any fixture 
comprised in the notice of removal. He may thus select which 
he thinks worth purchase, and leave the tenant to remove the 
rest. This option must be signified to the tenant, in writing, 
before the end of the month ; and the fixture selected by the 
landlord becomes his property, and must be left by the tenant, 
who will be paid for it according to its fair value to an in- 
coming tenant. If the parties differ, the value is to be settled 
by reference, but without power ol appeal ; the decision of the 
referee, or referees, and umpire, will be final. 

This is the Statute which the Legislature have passed, recog- 
nising the just confidence reposed in most English landlords 
by their tenantry, but recognising, too, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, that laws should be founded, not on honour, but on 
justice.” One advantage possessed by the Act is, that it does 
not refer you to other Acts in order to gather its meaning ; the 
law, so far as it depends on statute, is for the most part con- 
tained in the four corners of the Act itself. It is hardly reason- 
able to expect that a statute dealing with so many questions, and 
entering into so many details, should be free from doubt in all 
its parts j nor does this Paper pretend to discover or solve the 
numerous points which may be raised upon the meaning and 
bearing of particular sections. To enter into more minute 
detail, however, would be only to bewilder instead of making 
clear. The explanation which has been here attempted will 
perhaps enable readers of the *■ Journal ’ to understand the general 
features of the new law. The measure will soon be practically 
tested; and any defects found to exist in its machineiy may 
easily be remedied. Meanwhile it marks a new point of depar- 
ture in agriculture, and may come to be regarded, a generation 
or two hence, as a measure of far higher value and importance 
than it seems to be to-day. 
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An Act for amending the Law relating to AgricuUnrod Holdings 
in England. [13th August, 1875.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the mm, as 
follows: 

Pbelimimabt. 

Short Title. 

1. This Act may be cited as The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 

1875. 
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2. This Act shall oommenoe from and immediately after the fourteentliday 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and seventy^six. 

Eximii qf Act. 

3. This Act shall not extend to Sebtland or Ireland* 


4. In this Act — 


Tnterprttatim. 


** Contract of tenancy” means a letting <>1 Itmd lor a term of years, or for 
IWes, or for lives end vea»*s, or fioni yoar to year, or at will : 

" DeterniiTtatK^n of tenant » ’’ means the oeseer of a contract erf tenaaqf 
by reason of effluxion of or froo tny other cause: 
r^mliord” means the ]iorsoh lor the tune being entitled to possession of 
land subjtot to a coiitra<'t of tenancy, or entitled to receipt of rent 
leserved by a contract t^f tenanev, whatever bo tho extent of hia 
interest, and although the land ('r Ids interest therein is encumtefed 
or charged by himself or ms settl jr, or otherwise, to any extent; the 
party to a contract of tenaticy under which land is actually oocupied 
being alone decTned Uf be tho landlord in relation to tho actual 
occupier : 

** Tenant” means the holder of land under a contract of tenancy : 

** Landlord ” or tenant ” includes the agent authorised in writing to 
act under this Act generally, or for any siiecial purjicse, and the 
executors, administrators, assigns, husband, guardian, committee of 
the estate, or trustees in bankruptcy, of a landlord or tenant : 

“ Holding ” includes all land hold by the same tenant of the same land- 
lord for the same term under the same contract of tenancy ; 

** Absolute owner ” means the owner or person capable of disposing, 
by appointment or otherwise, of the fee simple or whole interest of 
or in freehold, copyhold, or leasehold land, although the land or 
his interest therein is mortgaged, encumbered, or charged to any 
extent : 

“ County Court,” in relation to a holding, means the County Court within 
the district whereof the holding or the larger part thereof is situate : 

“ Person ” includes a body of persons and a corporation aggregate or 
sole. 

The designations of landlord and tenant shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
Continue to apply to the parties to a contract of tenancy until the conclusion 
of any proceedings taken under this Act on the determination of the tenancy. 


Compensation. 


Tenants Title to Compensation. 

5. Where, after the commencement of this Act, a tenant executes on his 
holding an improvement comprised in either of the three classes following : 

First Class. 

Drainage of land. Making or improving of wa^ 

Ereotion or enlargement of buildings. courses, ponds, wells, or reserve^ 
Laying down of permanent pasture. or of works for supply of water for 
Making and planting of osier beds. agricultural or domestic purpoees. 

Making of water m^tdows or works Making of fences. 

of irrigation. Planting of hops. 

Making of gardens. Planting of orchards. 

or improving of roads or Keolaimiog of waste land, 

bridges. Warping of land. 
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Sboond Class. 

with undissolved Claying of land. 

Liming of land. 

Marling of land. 

Third Class. 

Application to land of purchased Consumption on the holding by cattle, 
artificial or other purchased ma- sheep, or pigs, of cake or other feeding- 

nure. stuff not produced on the holding. 

he shall be entitled, subject to the provisions of this Act, to obtain, on the 
determinate «n of the tenancy, compensation in respect of the improvement. 

Time in which Improvement exhausted. 

6. An improvement shall not in any case be deemed, for the purposes of this 
Act, to continue unexhausted beyond the resj^ctivc times following after the 
year of tenancy in which the outlay thereon is made : 

Where the improvement is of the first class, the end of twenty years: 

Where it is of the second class, the end of seven years : 

Where it is of the third class, the en<l of two years. 

Amount of TenanVs Compensation in First Glass. 

7. The amount of the tenant’s compensation in respect of an improvement 
uf the first class shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be the sum laid 
out by the tenant on the improvement, with a deduction of a proportionate 
part thereof for each year while the tenancy endures after the year of tenancy 
in which the outlay is made and while the improvement continues unex- 
hausted ; but HO that wheie the landlord was not, at the time of the consent 
given to the execution of the improvement, absolute owner of the holding for 
his own benefit, tlie amount of the compensation shall not exceed a capital 
sum fairly representing the addition which the improvement, as far as it con- 
tinues unexhausted at the determination of the tenancy, then makes to the 
letting value of the holding. 

Amount of Tenant's ComjiensaUon in Second Class. 

8. The amount of the tenant’s aimpensation in respect of an improvement 
of the second class shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be the sum 
properly laid out by the tenant on the improvement, with a deduction of a 
proportionate part thereof for each year while the tenancy endures after the 
year of tenancy in which the outlay is made and while the improvement 
continues unexhausted. 

Amount of TenanVs Compensation in Third Class. 

9. The amount of the tenant’s compensation in respect of an improvement 
of the third class shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be such pro- 
portion of the sum properly laid out by the tenant on the improvement as 
fairly represents the value thereof at the determination of the tenancy to an 
incoming tenant. 

Consent of Landlord for First Class. 

10. The tenant shall not he entitled to compensation in respect of an 
improvement of the first class, unless he has executed it with the previous 
consent in writing of the landloixi. 


Boning of land 
bones. 

OhaUdng of land. 
Olay-buming. 
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Deduction in First Class for Want of Bepair^ Ac. 

11. In the ascertainment of the amount of the tenant’s compensation in 
respect of an improvement of the first class, there shall be talcen into account, 
in reduction thereof, any sum reasonably necessary to be expended for the 
purpose of putting the same into tenantable repair or good condition. 


Notice to Landlord for Second Class. 

12. The tenant shall not l>e entitled to compensation in respect of an 
improvement of the second clash, unless, not more than forty-two and not less 
than seven days before beginning to execute it, he has given to the landlord 
notice in writing of his inteiiti to do so, nnr where it is executed after the 
tenant has given ijr received notice to quit, iiless it is executed with the 
previous consent m writing of the landlord 


Ficcluaion of Compensation in Third Class after exhausting Crop. 

13. The tenant shall not he entitled to compensation in respect of an 
improvement of the third class, where, alter the execution thereof, there has 
been taken from the portion oi the holding on which the same was executed, a 
crop of com, potatoes, hay, or seed, or any other exhausting crop. 

Exclusion of Compensation for Consumption of Cake, in Certain Cases. 

14. The tenant shall not be entitled to compensation in resjpect of an 
improvement of the third class, consisting in the consumption of cake or other 
feeding-stuff, where, under the custom of the country or an agreement, he is 
entitled to and claims payment from the landlord or incoming tenant in 
respect of the additional value given by that consumption to the manure left 
on the holding at the determination of the tenancy. 

Bestrictions as to Third Class. 

16. In the ascertainment of the amount of compensation in respect of an 
improvement of the third class, — 

(1.) There shall not be taken into account any larger outlay during the 
last year of the tenancy than the average amount of the tenant’s 
outlay for like purposes during the three next preceding years of the 
tenancy, or other less number of years for which the tenancy has 
endur^ ; and, 

(2.) There shall be deducted the value of the manure that would have 
been produced by the consumption on the holding of any bay, straw, 
roots, or green crops sold off the holding within the last two years of 
the tenancy or other less time for which the tenancy has endured, 
except as far as a proper return of manure to the holding has been 
made in respect of such produce sold off. 

Deductions from Compensation for Taxes^ Bent^ Ac. 

16. The amount of^the tenant’s compensation shall be subject to the follow- 
ing deductions : 

(1.) For taxes, rates, and tithe-rentebarge due or becoming due in r^p^t 
of the holding to which the tenant is liable as between him and the 
landlord : 

f2.) For rent due or becoming due in respect of the holding : 

(3.) For the landlord’s oo^opensation under this Act. 
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Setoff of Benefit to tenant 

17. In the ascertainment of the amount of the tenant’s compensation there 
shall be taken into account in reduction thereof any benefit which the land- 
lord has given or allowed to the tenant in consideration of the tenant 
executing the improvement. 

Tenant^s Compensation for Breach of Covenant 

18. Where a landlord commits a breach of covenant or other agreement 
eoimected with the contract of tenancy, and the tenant claims under this Act 
compensation in respect of an improvement, then the tenant shall be entitled 
to obtain, on the determination of the tenancy, compensation in respect of the 
breach, subject and according to the provisions of this Act. 

Landhrd^s Title to Compensation. 

19. Where a tenant commits or permits waste, or commits a breach of a 
covenant or other agreement connected with the contract oi tenancy, and the 
tenant claims compensation under this Act in respect of an improvement, 
then the landlord shall be entitled, by counter-claim, but not otherwise, to 
obtain, on the determination of the tenancy, compensation in respect of the 
waste or breach, subject and according to the provisions of this Act. 

But nothing in this section shall enable a landlord to obtain under this 
Act 9 ompensation in respect of waste or a breach committed or permitted in 
relation to a matter of husbandry more than four years before the determina- 
tion of the tenancy. 


Pbooedube. 

Notice of Intended Claim, 

20. Notwithstanding anything in this Act, a tenant shall not be entitled to 
compensation under this Act unless one month at least before the determina- 
tion of the tenancy be gives notice in writing to the landlord of his intention 
to make a claim for compensation under this Act. 

Where a tenant gives such a notice the landlord may, before the deter- 
mination of the tenancy, or within fourteen days thereafter, give a counter- 
notice in writing to the tenant of his intention to make a claim for compensa- 
tion under this Act. 

Every such notice and counter-notice shall state, as far as reasonably may 
be, the particulaTS of the intended claim. 

Compensation agreed or settled hy Beference. 

21. The landlord and the tenant may a^ee on the amount and mode and 
time of payment of compensation to he paid to the tenant or to the landlord 
under this Act. 

If in any case they do not so agree the difference shall he settled by a 
reference. 

Appointment of Referee or Referees and Umpire. 

22. Where there is a reference under this Act, a referee, or two referees and 
an umpire, shall be appointed as follows : 

(1.) If the parties concur, there may he a single referee appointed hy them 
jointly : 

(2.) If before award the single referee dies or becomes incapable of acting, 
or for seven days after notice from the parties, or either oi them, 
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. requiriog him to act, fails to pt, the prooeedmga shall begimhfiesh, 
as if no referee had been appoints : 

^.) If the parties do not concur in the appointment of a single referee, 
each of them shall appoint a referee : 

(4.) If before award one of two Mfereee dies or becomes inoa|)ablB of 
acting, or for seven days after notice from either party Te<|iiinng Uist 
to act, foils to act, the party appointing him shall appoint nDathir 
referee : 

(5.) Notice of every appointment of a referee by either party siiaU le 
^ven to the other {tarty : 

(6.) If for fourteen days after notice by one party to the other to appoii^ 
a referee, or another referee, the other party foils to do so, then, on 
the application of the pi^y ^viug notice, the Gonnty Court shall 
within fourteen days apj^int a competent and impartial person to be 
a referee: 

(7.) Wliere two referees are appointed, then (subject to the provisiooB of 
this Act) they shall liefore they enter on the reference appoint an 
umpire : 

(8.) If before award an umpire dies or becomes incapable of acting, the 
referees shall appoint another umpire : 

(9.) If for seven days after the request from either party the referees foil 
to appoint an umpire, or another umpire, then, on the application 
of either party, the County Court shall within fourteen days appoint 
a competent and impartial person to be the umpire : 

(10.) Every appointment, notice, and request under this section shall he 
in writing. 

Requisition for Appointment of Umpire hy Inclosure Commissioners, &e. 

23. Provided, that where two referees are appointed, an umpire may be 
appointed as follows : 

(1.) If either party, on appointing a referee, requires, by notice in writing 
to the other, that the umpire shall be appointed by the Inolosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, then the umpire, and any 
successor to him shaU be appointed, on the application of either 
party, by tboee Commissioners : 

(2.) In evory other case, if either party, on appointing a referee, reqnirelL 
by notice in writing to the other, that the umpire shall be appointed 
by the County Court, then, unless the other party dissents by notice 
in writing therefrom, the umpire, and any successor to him, shal^ on 
the application of either party, be bo appointed, and in case of snob 
dissent, the umpire, and any successor to him, shall be appointed, 
on the application of either party, by the Inclosure Comndadonera 
for England and Wales. 

Exorcise of rowers of County Court. 

24. The powers of the County Court under this Act, relative to the appoint- 
ment of a referee or umpire, shall be exercisable by the Judge of the Court 
having jurisdiction, whether he is without or within his district, and may, by 
consent of the parties, be exercised by the Registrar of the Court. 

Mode of Snbmiesion to R^erenee. 

26. The delivery to a referee of his appointment shall be deena^ a rab- 
nussion to a reference by the party delivering it; and neither P*rty MW haw 
power to revoke a submission, or the appointment of a relexee, witnout me 
oonsont of t^ other. 
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P&werfor Beferee^ <fec,, to rtquire Production of Documents^ Administer 

Oaths^ &c. 

26. The referee or referees or umpire may call for the production of any 
sample or voucher or other document, or other evidence which is in the 
poss^ion or power of either party, or which either party can produce, and 
which to the referee or referees or umpire seems necessary for determination 
of the matters referred, and may take the examination of the parties and 
witnesses on oath, and may administer oaths and take afiSrmations ; and if 
any person so sworn or affirming wilfully and corruptly gives false evidence, 
he 8^1 be guilty of perjury. 

Power to proceed in Absence, 

27. The referee or referees or umpire may proceed in the absence of either 
party where the same appears to him or them expedient, after notice given to 
the parties. 

Form of Award, 

28. The award shall be in writing, signed by the referee or referees or 
umpire. 

Time for Award of Referee or Referees, 

29. A single referee shall make his award ready for delivery within twenty- 
eight days after his appointment. 

Two referees shall make their award ready for delivery within twenty-eight 
days after the appointment of the last appointed of them, or within such 
extended time (if any) as they from time to time jointly fix by writing under 
their hands, so that they make their award ready for delivery within a time 
not exceeding in the whole forty-nine days after the appointment of the last 
appointed of them. 


Reference to and Award by Umpire, 

30. Where two referees are appointed and act, if they fail to make their 
award ready for delivery within the time aforesaid, then, on the expiration of 
that time, their authority shall cease, and thereupon the matters referred to 
them shall stand referred to the umpire. 

The umpire shall make his award ready for delivery within twenty-eight 
days after notice in writing given to him by either party or referee of the 
reference to him, or within such extended time (if anv) as the Begistrar of 
the County Court, from time to time appoints, on the application of the 
umpire or of either party, made before the expiration of the time appointed 
by or extended under this section. 

Duration of Improvement to he found, 

31. The award shall find and state the time at which each improvement, in 
resp^ whereof compensation is awarded, is taken, for the purposes of the 
awa^i to be exhaust^. 

Awwrd to give Particulars. 

32. The award shall not award a sum generally for compensation, but shall, 
as &r as reasonably may be, specify— 

The several improvements, acts, and things in respect whereof compen- 
sation is awarded ; 

The time at which each thereof was executed, committed, or permitted ; 
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In the case of an improvement of the 6rst claes, where the landlord wae 
not at the time of the consent driven to the execution thereof abso- 
lute owner of the holding for his own benefit, the extent to which 
the improvement adds to the letting value of the holding; 

The sum awarded in respect of each improvement, act, or thing ; and 

The sum laid out by the tenant on each improvement. ^ 

ObSfs of Jfe/erence. 

33. The costs of and attending the reference, including the remuneration of 
the referee or referees and umpire, where the umpire has been required to act, 
and including other proper expenses, shall be borne and |)aid by the parties 
in such pro)x>rtion as to the referee <^r referot s or umpire appears just, regard 
being had to the reasouablenesa or unreasonableness of the claim of either 
party in respect of amount or othei wise, and to all the circumstances of 
the case. 

The award may (lirect the payment i>f the whole or any part of the costs 
aforesaid by the one party to the other. 

The costs aforesaid shall be subject to taxation by the Registrar of the 
County Court, on the application of either party, but that taxation shall be 
subject to review by the Judge of the County Court. 

Day for Payment, 

34. The award shall fix a day, not sooner than one month after the 
delivery of the award, for the payment of money awarded for compensation, 
costs, or otherwise. 

Submission not to he Removahle^ 

36. A submission or award shall not be made a rule of any Court, or be 
removable by any process into any Court, and an award shall not be questioned 
otherwise than as provided by this Act. 

Appeal to County Court. 

86. Where the sum claimed for compensation exceeds fifty pounds, either 
party may, within seven days after delivery of the award, appeal against 
it to the Judge of the County Court on all or any of the following grounds: 

1. That the award is invalid ; 

2. That compensation has been awarded for improvements, acts, or ' 

things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for committing 
or permitting waste, in respect of which the party claiming was not 
entitled to compensation ; 

3. That compensation has not been awarded for improvements, acts, 

or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for committing 
or permitting waste, in respect of which the party claiming was 
entitled to compensation ; 

and the Judge shall hear and determine the appeal, and may, in hw 
discretion, remit the case to be reheard as to the whole or any part 
thereof by the referee or referees or umpire, with such directions as he may 
think fit. 

If no appeal is so brought, the award shall be finaL 

The decision of the Judge of the County Court on appeal shall be final, save 
that the Judge shall, at the request of either party, state a special ® 

question of Taw for the judgment of the High Court of Justi^ and ^ 
decision of the High Court on the case, and respecting costs and any oi 
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nHHH <wtt— ctod thwvvith, ibaU bo final, and the Judge of the Oouuty doort 
iMl tbmoQ. 

SBcovery of Oorn^pensatum* 

87e Where any money agreed or awarded or ordered on appeal to be paid 
for oompenaation» ooata, or otherwise, is not paid within fourteen days after 
tbe time when it is agreed or awarded or ordered to be paid, it shell be 
recoverable upon order made by the Judge of the County Court as money 
ordered by a County Court under its ordinary jurisdiction to be paid is 
recoverable. 

Appointment of Guardian, 

88. Where a landlord or tenant is an infant without a guardian, or is of 
unsound mind, not so found by inquisition, the County Court, on the appli- 
cation of any person interested, may appoint a guardian of the infant or person 
of unsound mind for the purposes of this Act, and may change the guardian 
if and as oooasion requires. 

Provisions respecting Married 

39. The County Court may appoint a person to act as the next friend of a 
married woman for the purposes of this Act, and may remote or change that 
next friend if and as occasion requires. 

A married woman entitled for her separate use and not restrained from 
antioipatioD, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be in respect of land as if she 
was unmarried. 

Where anv other married woman is desirous of doing any act under this Act, 
her husband^s concurrence shall be requisite, and she shall be examined apart 
from him by the County Court, or by the Judge of the County Court for the 
place where she for the time being is, touching her knowledge of the nature 
and effect of the intended act, and it shall bo ascertained that she is acting 
freely and voluntarily. 

Costs in County Court, 

40. The costs of proceedings in the County Court under this Act shall be in 
the discretion of the Court. 

The Lord Chancellor may from time to time proscribe a scale of costs for 
those proceedings and of costs to be taxed by the Begistrar of the Court. 

Service of Notice^ &c, 

41. Any notice, request, demand, or other instrument under this Act may 
be served on the perron to whom it is to be given, either personally or by 
leaving it for him at his last known place of ab^e in England, or by sending 
it through the post in a registered letter addressed to him there ; and if so 
seat by post it shall be deemed to have been served at the time when the 
letter oontaiuing it would be delivered in ordinary oourse; and in order 
to prove service by letter it shall be sufficient to prove that the letter was 
properlv addressed and posted, and that it contained the notice, request, 
detnand, or other instrument to be served. 

Chabgb of Tenant’s Compensation. 

Power for Landlord^ on paying Compensation^ to obtain Charge, 

42. A landlord on paying to the tenant the amount of compensation due 
(O iLiooL under this Act, may obtain from the County Court a (marge on the 
holing in xeepeot thereof. 
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'Hte Oooit ■ball have mwer, on proof the pana«nt, and on b^aalipdad 
of the obaerraiiQe in good &itb hy the partiea of tha oonditioai impoied hf 
this Act, to make an order charging ike holding with lapayxnent of the 
amoant paid, or any part thereof with Buoh intemti and by each inetal- 
menta, and with such directiona for giving effect to the ohaigOp ae the Q^urt 
thinks fit. 

But, where the landlord obtaining tbe charge ia not abaolute owner of tha 
bolding for his own benefit, no inetatment or interest shall be made payable 
after the time when the imiux>Tem6at in respect whereof compenaation ia paid 
will, for the purposes of this Act, be taken to be exhauated* 

The instalments and interest shall be charged in favour of tha landlord, hie 
executors, admimstrators, and assigns. 

Advance made by a Company /or the Improvement qf Land. 

43. Any company now or hercafterinoorporated by Fkrliameut, and hiving 
power to advance monev for the improvement of land, may take an assign* 
meut of any charge made by a Cftunty Court tinder the provisions of this Act, 
upon such terms and conditions as may lio agrees 1 upon between such company 
and the jicrson entitled to such charge ; and such company may assign any 
charge so acquired by them to any person or persons whomsoever. 

Duration of Charge. 

44. The sum charged by the order of a County Court under this Act shal^ 
be a charge on the holding for the landlord’s interest therein, and for all 
interests therein subsequent to that of the landlord ; but so that the cWge 
shall not extend beyond the landlord’s interest where the landlord is himself a 
tenant of the holding. 

Cbown and Duchy Lands. 

Application of Act to Crown Lands. 

45. This Act shall extend and apply to land belonging to Her Majesty the 
Queen, her heirs and successors, in right of the Grown. 

With respect to such land, for the purposes of this Act, the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Bevenues, or one of them, or other 
the proper officer or body having charge of such land for the time being, or in 
case there is no such officer or body, then such person as Her Majesty, her 
heirs or successors, may appoint in writing under the Royal Sign Manual, shall 
represent Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, and shall be deemed to be 
the landlord. 

Any compensation payable under this Act by the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Bevenues, or either of them, in respect 
of an improvement of the first class, shall be deemed to be payable in respect 
of an improvement of land within section one of the Crown Lands Act, 1866, 
and the amount thereof shall be charged and repaid as in that section provided 
witb respect to the costs, charges, and expenses therein mentioned. 

Any compensation payable under this Act by those Commissioners, or 
either of them, in respect of an improvement of the second class, or of the 
third class, shall be deemed to be part of the Expenses of the management of 
the Land Bevenues of the Crown, and shall be payable by those Commis- 
sioners out of such money and in such manner as the last-mentioned expenses 
are by law payable. 

Application of Act to Land ef Dw^y qf Lancacter* 

46. This Act shall extend and apriy to land belonging to Her Mi^jesty, her 

heirs and successors, in right of the Duchy of Lancaster. ^ 
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With mpect to sudh land, for the purposes of this Act, the Chancellor for 
tlie time being of the Duchy shall represent Her Majesty, her heirs and sue- 
eessors, and shall be deemed to be the landlord, r ' 

The amount of any compensation payable under this Act by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy in respect of an improvement of the firat class shall be deemed 
to be an expense incurred in improvement of land belonging to Her Majesty, 
her heirs or successors, in right of the Duchy within section twenty-five of the 
Act of the fifty-seventh year of King George the Third, chapter ninety-seven, 
and shall be raised and paid as in that section provided with respect to the 
exTOnses therein mentioned. 

The amount of any compensation payable under this Act by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy in respect of an improvement of the second class or of the third 
class shall be paid out of the annual revenues of the Duchy. 

The amount of any compensation payable under this Act to the Chancellor 
of the Duchy shall be paid into the hands of the Receiver General of the 
revenues of the Duchy, or of his suificient deputy or deputies ; and receipts 
shall be given by him or them for the same ; and the same shall be applied as 
purchase money for land sold under The Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 1855, 
is applicable under section two of that Act. 

Application of Act to Land of Duchy of CoruwalL 

47. This Act shall extend and apply to land belonging to the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

With respect to such land, for the purposes of this Act, such person as the 
Duke of Cornwall for the time being, or other the personage for the time being 
entitled to the revenues and possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, from time 
to time, by sign manual, warrant, or otherwise, appoints, shall represent the 
Duke of Cornwall, or other the personage aforesaid, and be deemed to be the 
landlord, and may do any act or thing under this Act which a landlord is 
authorised or required to do thereunder. 

Any compensation payable under this Act by the Duke of Cornwall, or 
other the personage aforesaid, in respect of an improvement of the first class, 
Bhall be deemed to be payable in respect of an improvement of land within 
section eight of The Duchy of Cornwall Management Act, 1863, and the 
amount thereof may be advanced and paid from the money mentioned in that 
section, subject to the provision therein made for repayment of sums advanced 
for improvements. 


ECGLBSlABTICAIi AND ChABITY LaNDB. 

Landlord^ Archbishop^ or Bishop. 

48. Where lands are assigned or secured as the endowment of a see, tb^ 
nowers by this Act conferred on a landlord shall not be exercised by the arch- 
Diahop or bishop, in respect of those lands, except with the previous approrat 
ID writing of the Estat^ Committee of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England. 

Ijandlordf Incumbent of Betiefice, 

49. Wbere a landlord U incumbent of an ecclesiastical benefice, the powers 
by this Act conferred on a landlord shall not be exercised by him in respect of 
the glebe land or other land belonging to tbe benefice, except with the previous 
mproval in writing of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty (that is, the 
Govemors of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the Augmentation of the Main- 
tensnee of tke ¥oot Clergy). 

In every such case the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, may, if they 
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think fit, (m behalf oi the iuonunbait, out oi any tarn*! in thsfar banfi^py to 
the tenant thb amount of compensation due to him undef this A^; wd 
thereupon they may, instead of the inoumbmt, obtain from the County Oonrt 
a charge on the bolding, in respect thereof, in f|Tour of thsmMlves. 

Every such charge shall be effectual, notwithstanding any chugs qfitlM 
inoumomt 

The Govemors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, before granting their approval in 
'any case under this section, shall (d'^e notice of the application for thehr 
approval to the patron of the benefice (tiiat is, the person, officer, or authority 
who, in case the benefice were then vacant, would be entitle to pieaant 
thereto). 


Lcmdlci (1, Charity Truttees, dx. 

60. The powers by this Act conferred on a landlord sliall not be exercised 
by tmste^ for ecclesiastical or charitable purposes except with the prdviotts 
approval in writing of the Charity CommiBnonera for England and 'WalM.- 

Notu'B to Quit. 

Time (jf Notice to Quit. 

61. Where a half-year’s notice, expiring with a year of tenancy, is by law 
necessary and sufficient for determination of a tenancy from year to year, a 
year's notice so expiring shall bv virtue of this Act be necessary and snfiicient 
for the Mme ; but nothing in tnis section shall extend to a case where the 
tenant is adjud^ bankmpt, or has filed a petition for a composition or 
artangement wi& his creditors. 


Uesumption fob Impbovemebts. 

Resumption of Possession for Cottages, Ac, 

52. Where on a tenancy from ye^ to year a notice to quit is given by the 
landlord with a view to tiie use of land for any of the following purposes, — 

The erection of farm labourers’ cottages or other bouses, with or without 
gardens ; 

The providing of gardens for existing farm labourers’ cottages or other 
houses ; 

The allotment for labourers of land for gardens or other purposes ; 

The planting of trees ; 

The opening or working of any coal, ironstone, limestone, or other mineral ; 
or of a stone quarry, clay, sand, or gravql pit ; or the construction of 
any works or buildings to be used iu connection therewith ; 

The obtaining of brick-eartb, gravel, or sand ; 

The making of a watercourse or reservoir ; 

The making of auy road, tramroad, siding, canal, or basin, or any wharf, 
pier, or other work connected therewith ; 

and the notice to quit so states, then it shall, by virtue of this Act» be no 
objectioD to the notice that it relates to p^ only of the holding. 

in every such case the provisions of this Act respecting compensation sbvf 
apply as on determination of a tenancy in respect ot an entire bolding. 

The tenant shall also be entitled to a proportionate reduction of rmt in 
respect of the land comprised in the notice to quiij and in respect of 
depreciation of the value to him of the residue of the bolding, oaiuedhy tw 
withdrawal of iiaat land from the bolding or by the use to be mBoe ibonoff 
and tlra amount of that raductitm shall be ascertained by sgreeweot Of 
VOL. XU. — B. B. 0 
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settled by reference under this Act, as in case of compensation (but without 

^^e^tenant shall further be entitled, at any time within twenty-eight days 
after service of the notice to quit, to serve on the landlord a notice in writing 
to the effect that be (the tenant) accepts the same as a notice to quit the 
entire holding, to take effect at the ex])iration of the then current year of 
tenancy ; and the notice to quit shall have effect accordingly. 

Fixtures. 

Tenant* s Property in Fixturesy Machinery^ cf’c. 

63. Where after the commencement of this Act a tenant affixes to his hold- 
ing any engine, machinery, or other fixture for which he is not under this 
Act or otherwise entitled to compensation, and which is not so affixed in 
pursuance of some obligation in that behalf or instead of some fixture belong- 
ing to the landlord, then such fixture shall be the property of and be removable 
by the tenant X 

Provided as follows : 

1. Before the removal of any fixture the tenant shall pay all rent owing 

by him, and shall perform or satisfy all other his obligations to the 
landlord in respect of the holding : 

2. In the removal of any fixture the tenant shall not do any avoidable 

damage to any building or other part of the holding : 

3. Immediately after the removal of any fixture the tenant shall make 

good all damage occasioned to any building or other part of the 
holding by the removal : 

4. The tenant shall not remove any fixture without giving one month's 

previous notice in writing to the landlord of the intention of the 
tenant to remove it : 

6. At any time before the expiration of the notice of removal, the land- 
lord, by notice in writing given by him to the tenant, may elect to 
purchase any fixture comprised in the notice of removal, and any 
fixture thus elected to be purchased shall be left by the tenant, and 
shall become the property of the landlord, who shall pay the tenant 
the fair value thereof to an incoming tenant of the holding ; and any 
difference as to the value shall be settled by a reference under this 
Act, as in case of compensation (but without apix^al) : 

But nothing in this section shall apply to a steam-engine erected by the 
tenant if, before erecting it, the tenant has not given to the landlord notice in 
writing of his intention to do so, or if the landlord, by notice in writing given 
to the tenant, has objected to the erection thereof. 

Gei^ebal Application of Act. 

No Restriction on Contract. 

64. Nothing in this Act shall prevent a landlord and tenant, or intending 
landlord or tenant, from entering into and carrying into effect any such agree- 
ment as they think fit, or shall interfere with the operation thereof. 

Adoption of Parts of Act ly Agreement. 

66. A landlord and tenant, whether the landlord is absolute owner of the 
holding for his own benefit or not, may, in any agreement in writing relating 
to the holding, adopt by reference any of the provisions of this Act respecting 
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procedure or any other matter, without adopting all the provisioM of thie Act : 
and any provision so adopted shall have eflect in oOnnection with the agrees 
ment accordingly. 

But where, at the time of the making of the agreement, the landlord is not 
absolute owner of the holding for his own benefit, no charge shall bo mad6 on 
the holding, under this Act, by virtue of the agreement, greater than or 
different in nature or duration from the charge which might have been made 
thereon, undei^this Act, in the absence of the agreement. 

Applicatiov of Ad to Future Tenancies. 

66. This Act shall apply to every contract of tenancy beginning after the 
commencement of this Act, u‘’le8S, in any case, the landlord and tenant agree 
in writing, in the contract of (cnaucy, or otherwise, that this Act, or any part 
or provision of this Act, shall not apply to the contract ; and, in that case, 
this Act, or the part or provision thereof fo wiuch that agreement refers (as 
the case may be), shall not app\v to the contract. 

Application qf Act ro ExtBfing Tenancy. 

57. In any case of a contract of tenancy fron) year to year or at will, o^rrent 
at the commencement of this Act, this Act shall not apply to the conti^t, 
if within two months after the commencement of this Act the landlord of the 
tenant gives notice in writing to the other to the effect that he (the person 
giving the notice) desires that the existing contract of tenancy between them 
shall remain unaffected by this Act ; but such a notice shall be revocable by 
writing ; and in the absence of any such notice, or on revocation of every such 
notice, this Act shall apply to the contract. 

In every other case of a contract of tenancy current at the commencement 
of this Act, this Act shall not apply to the contract. 

Exception of Non^Agricultwal and Small Holdings. 

68. Nothing in this Act shall apply to a holding that is not either wholly 
agricultural or wholly pastoral, or in part agricultural and as to the residue 
pastoral, or that is of less extent than two acres. 

Exception where other Compematvm. 

69. A tenant shall not be entitled to claim compensation under this Act 
and under any custom of the country or contract in respect of the same work 
or thing. 

General Saving of Eights. 

60. Except as in this Act expressed, nothing in this Act shall take 
abridge, or prejudicially affect any power, right, or remedy of a landlord, 
tenant, or other person, vested in or exercisable by him by virtue of any 
other Act or law, or under any custom of the country, or otherwise, in resp^t 
of a contract of tenancy or other contract, or of any improvement, waste, 
emblements, tillages, away-going crops, fixtures, lax, rate, tithe-rentcharge, 
rent, or other thing. 
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IV.— !Z\fefe tm the Interpretation of (Jlauie 6 bf the Agricultural 
Holdings {England) Act, 1875. By Sir T. Dykb Acland, 
Bart.i ISf.P, 


Thure is a Question as to the meaning of a very important 
clause in the Agricultural Holdings Act, on which 1^ believe that 
a serious mistake has been made and widely circulated. 

It has been assumed that compensation for every improvement 
in the ' first class is to be deemed to continue unexhausted for 
twenty years, and for every improvement in the second class for 
seven years. 

As my attention was specially called to this subject, and as I 
had the assistance of a very able draftsman in framing and con» 
sidering amendments during the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Commons, I may perhaps be allowed to state what I 
believe to be the effect of the Act, as it certainly was understood 
at the time to be the intention of the Government. 

To show that the matter is of no slight importance one or two 
practical illustrations may suffice. 

One tenant may apply bones or lime to pasture, which he does 
not mow ; another may apply the same kind and amount of 
manure, and take two or three crops of hay ; or to arable land, 
and take two crops of corn. 

If these two tenants leave their respective farms in the third 
or fourth year, are the referees bound to award the same com* 
pensation to both alike ? 

Or to take a case under the first class. I have made many 
acres of water-meadow, at a cost of 10s. or 15s. per acre. In 
some places water-meadows cost 107. or 157. per acre. Is the 
claim for compensation on account of “ making of water-mea- 
dows Qt works of irrigation ” to run as a matter of course for 
twenty years, and to be put on the same footing as the erection 
of a stable or cattle-shed ? 

It appears to have been taken for granted that the Act states 
'positively that improvements shall be deemed to be unexhausted 
'for twenty or for seven years ; whereas it only fixes negatively a 
maximum limit, beyond which improvements shall not be 
.deemed to be unexhausted. 


^be fith Clause of the Act runs thus : An improvement 
shall not in any case be deemed, for the purposes of this Act, to 
continue unexhausted beyond the respective terms following 
after the year of tenancy in which the outlay thereon is made : 

When the improvement is of the 1st class, the end of 20 years 
n )» 2nd „ „ 7 ,, 


3rd 
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99 


99 


99 
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r understand this to mean^ that the time for nrfaicjh ' an improver 
ment is deemed for the purposes of the Act to conlinaO nd'^ 
exhausted, is a question of fact which (unless settled previously 
hy contract) is to be determined in the case of each .improve* 
ment hy the referees^ subject only to the maximum limit impoudd 
by the sixth section. (1 am not speaking here of the limited 
owner.) 

The 31st Clause of the Act imposes on the referees the duty 
of finding and stating the time at whirli each improvement ,i|i 
respect whereof compensation is awarded is taken to be exhausted. 

To apply this to the ca.s<- under the second class suggested 
above. Suppose the two tenants to have each laid out 70/< ih 
bones or lime in the year ending Lady Day, 1876. Suppose 
their tenancy to determine at Lady Day, 1 H80. In one case the 
referees may consider that the tenant has been repaid in four 
years ; in the other case they may consider the tenant entitled 
to the full compensation allowed by the Act. If the referees^sue 
to act on their own judgment, one tenant would receive 70/., less 
^tbs of 70/., or 30/. ; the other would receive nothing. Does tbe 
Act require them to award the same amount to both. ir., 

I have endeavoured to put the point at issue clearly befora tin 
readers of tbe Journal. They will be able to form their uwa 
judgment, or to consult their professional advisers. It would be 
presumptuous in an unlearned person to argue a point of law, 
nor would the Journal be the place for tbe argument. 1 could, 
I believe, support what I have stated by a reference to what took 
place while the Bill was in committee — to the nature of the 
objections urged and the assurances and explanations by whkh 
they were answered. But after all, the Act as it passed is the 
law of the land, and will be interpreted by the proper tribunals. 
Meanwhile it is important that the Act should not he needlessly 
misunderstood. It is also very desirable, if the ostensible pur- 
pose of the Act is not to be defeated, that undue expectations 
should not be raised, nor groundless alarms entertained. 

Let it be borne in mind what were repeatedly stated to be the 
objects of tbe Act, namely, to promote good written contracts, 
and to define the limits within which these contracts might be 
BO made as to be binding on successors. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to the letting value in 
the case of the limited owner, as that subject would only intro- 
duce a needless element of complication. 

Nor have 1 touched on the question, whether an absolute 
owner who is willing to grant compensation beyond the number 
of years fixed by the Act, or for improvements not named in the 
Act, can avail himself of its machinery for either of these 
purposes, 
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' frbe whole quertion of incorporating existing agreements with 
die Act is one which requires careful consideration. 

The same may be said of framing new agreements in accord- 
ance with the Act, defining what is vague, and adapting the 
Act to the circumstances of different districts. 


y.-~Farm Agreements in reference to the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. By C. Randell, of Chadbury, Evesham. 

The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, has changed 
altogether the presumption of law in reference to unexhausted 
improvements. Whereas formerly, if a tenant held his farm 
wi&out any agreement, and where no custom was established 
under which he had a claim on quitting for such improvements, 
the^ became the property of his successor, now he has a le^l 
claim to compensation for them. The effect of this legislation 
will be, that such compensation will become universal. Where 
it is already secured by custom or agreement the Act will make 
no change, but where farms have been held ** at will,” as the 
practice is called, or under agreements which do not provide 
such compensation, either the Act will apply, or agreements 
framed in the spirit of the Act will be entered into. 

It may be useful to those landlords and tenants, who con- 
template the adoption of the latter course, to consider the terms 
of a form of agreement adopted upon the estate of the late Mr. 
Holland, in 1863, with a view to getting rid of a practice very 
common at thst time — and still existing — viz., that temmts, 
when about to quit their farms, whether held on lease or at will, 
took all they could out of the land because their predecessors had 
done so, and because they would not be compensated for doing 
otherwise. The objects sought to be attained by the agreement 
were — 

IHrst. To induce the outgoing tenant to continue to farm 
well to the end of his tenancy, by paying him for the unex- 
hausted value of his improvements. 

Secondly. To allow him to dispose of his produce as he 
pleased, bringing upon the farm an equivalent in purchased 
food and manures. 

Thirdly. To avoid all restrictions as to cropping, but pro- 
the farm should be left in such a state as would 
involve no loss to the next tenant. 

The danses of the agreement intended to effect these objects 
are worded thds : 

All hay, straw, potatoes, roots, cabbages, and other food for cattle, grown 
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npon the eaid fma, shall be consumed thereon; or if spld* op4*belf of the 
proceeds of such sales shall, within six months after any suoh sal^ bo ex* 
pended in mandre approved by the landlord or his agen^ to be applied either 
to green crops or to the pasture land, the other half in oilcake or linseed to be 
given to cattle or sheep. All manures, whether made from the produce <d the 
farm, or purchased in exchange for such produce sold, shall be used apo|jtd])ie 
said farm, or in the last year of the tenancy left for the benefit of the soe* 
ceeding tenant. Notice shall be given by the said tenant to the said land* 
lord or his agent previous to any suoh sale of hay, straw, or other prodooe, 
and vouchers shall be produced for the manure or oilcake bought instead 
thereof. If any hay or straw be destroyed or damaged by fire, tbs vsdne 
thereof shall be expended in the purchase of other hay and straw, or in 
manures and oilcake, in the Mime manner as if such hay and straw had bsw 
sold. 

I'he meadow and pasture Und shall be manured after every altsnnto 
mowing, with not less tbsn ten loads per acre of rotten dung, or fifte^ of 
long manure or good compost, or an equivalent in ground 'toes or othisr 
manure approved by the said landlord or his agent. The land shall be 
during the tenancy under this agreement in a clean and good state and Uqh- 
dition, and so cropped that, at the expiration thereof, the arable land sbaV be 
in the following condition, or the said tenant shall pay to, or be paid byi ibu 
said landlord for any deviation therefrom, such sum aa the^ arbitratora 
appointed, as hereinafter mentioned, shall determine. 

1. One-half of the arable land shall, on such expiration of tenancy, be dsan 
and in good condition, and fit to plant with white straw crops ; of such half- 
part, one moiety shall have been fallowed (with or without green crops) dnrtqg 
the previous summer, the other moiety thereof shall have been wholly under 
clover or mixed grass-seeds, or pait in clover and the rest beans or peas, after 
being manured — none of the clover or other grasses having been allowed to 
stand for seed. 

2. One-fourth of the arable land shall have been sown in the spring of the 
year preceding the termination of the tenancy, with clover or other pn^r 
mixed grass-seeds, upon land fallowed the previous year and clean ; the se*^ 
sowing, and harrowing to be paid for by the said landlord or his incoming 
tenant, provided they have not been grazed after harvest. 

3. Not more than one-fourth of the arable land ehall require to be fallowed 
in the year after the termination of the tenancy, nor require an outlay of 
more than fifty shillings per acre to clean it; if it require less than that sum, 
the said landlord or his incoming tenant shall pay the difference ; if more than 
that sum, the said tenant shall pay it. 

4 And it is hereby agreed that, not later than one month before the termi- 
nation of the tenancy under this agreement, the sud tenant and the said 
landlord, or bis incoming tenant, shall each appoint an arbitrator; these 
arbitrators shall meet not later than ten days before the expiration of the 
teiuncy, and having appointed an umpire, shall proceed to consider the 
claims made by either party ; in case either party refuse or neglect to appoint 
an arbitrator, the other may nominate an umpire, who shall have the same 
powers u if he had been appointed by the arbitrators jointly; and any award 
made in pursuanoe of this agreement shall be final and binding u^ both 
parties, and may be made a rule of any superior Gourt of Law ; the terms 
“clean and in good condition,” and the construction of all covenants and 
stipulations herein used shall be understood in a reasonable and prsctioal 
sense, and the claims contingent thereupon treated accordingly. 

6. The arbitrators shall first consider how fax the state of the farm diflert, 
if at all, from toat herein stipulated, and they shall decide whether the yid 
tenant or the said landlord, or his incoming tenant, is entitled to any and what 
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^d|D|peilaatioii on acoount of snoh variation; they shall then Kttle the other 
etaims between &e parties upon the following bans ; 

6* The said landlord, or his incoming tenant, t'shall pay after the rate of 
fifty shilling per acre for all lands in excess of one-half which, under the above 
conditions, is fit to be planted with white straw crops, or shall be paid by the 
said tenant at the same rate for all short of one-half of the arable land 
so fit 

7. Not less than one-fourth of the clover or mixed grass-seeds shall be 
mown for hay during the last year, for the use of, and to be paid for by, the 
incoming tenant ; for the remainder of the land whereon clover or other grasses 
have been grazed the whole summer by sheep, the incoming tenant shall pay 
after the rate of forty shillings j)er acre, provided such land be clean, and 
that only one crop of com has been taken since the previous fallow. 

8. The said tenant shall be entitled to the sum of fifty shillings per acre for 
all clean fallows, whether after vetches eaten while green, or bare fallows ; if 
not clean and ready to plant with corn, the cost of making them so must 
be deducted. For all root-crops he shall be paid the value, not the cost of 
cultivation — ^provided the land be clean — ^if it be not so, the cost of cleaning 
it must be deducted. 

9. If the said tenant has not sold hay, straw, or roots, and has purchased 
manure within the last two years of the tenancy, or if he has purchased 
manures in excess of the quantity required to rejilace the hay and other 
produce so sold, he shall be paid one-half the cost of all such purchased manures 
in excess of the quantity so required which shall have been applied to green 
crops or grass land in the last year of the tenancy, and one-fourth of the cost 
of that in the last year but one, such cost not having (sxceedod forty shillings 
per acre. All unprepared bones and lime used upon any part of the farm 
dilring the last four years of the tenancy shall be paid for, deducting one- 
fourth for every year’s use ; and on pasture land during the last six years, 
deducting one-sixth for every year’s use — i)rovided such pasture land has not 
been mown in that time ; and for every other fertiliser of a permanent nature, 
such allowance as the arbitrators may determine, and also one-half of the cost 
of all oilcake or linseed consumed during the last year, and one- fourth of that 
in the last year but one — provided that such oilcake or linseed has been given 
to cattle and sheep, and does not exceed the average of the three years pre- 
ceding the last year of the tenancy. 

10. The said tenant shall be paid such sum as the arbitrators may determine 
for all permanent improvements made with the sanction, in writing, of the 
■aid landlord or his agent. 

These outgoing covenants, numbered now for reference, apply 
to Michaelmas tenancies, and to districts where it is not cus- 
tomary to leave the seeds down more than one year. For the 
Cotswold Hills, the following are substituted for Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3: 

One-fifth of the arable land shall, on such expiration of tenancy, be clean 
and in good condition, and either planted or tit to plant with wheat after 
second veaFs seeds grazed during the previous summer, 

One*nfth of the arable laud shall have been cleaned and planted with roots 
(turnips, swedes, or mangolds) in the summer preceding the termination of 
the tenanqr; these crops io be taken by the incoming tenant. If the land be 
not clean, the cost of making it so shall be deducted from the amount of the 
valiwtion of the root-crop. 

One-fifth of the arable land shall have been sown, in the spring of the year 
preceding the flnrmination of the tenancy, with clover or other proper mixed 
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grasB-eeeds, upon land fallowed t^e preyious year and olean ; tbe ceeds^ fioiiKitig^ 
and harrowing to be paid for by the incoming tenant— provided they have not 
been grazed after harvest 

One-fifth of the arable land shall be in one-year-old seeds or sainfoin, and 
not more than one-fifth of the arable land shall require to be fallowed in the 
year after the termination of the tenancy, nor require an outlay of more than 
forty shillings per acre to clean it; if it require less than that sum, the said 
landlord, or his incoming tenant, shall pay the difference ; if more than that 
sum, the said tenant shall pay it. 

No. 7 is omitted, and the following is instead of No. 8 : 

The said landlord, or his incoming tenant, shall pay after tbe rate of forty 
shillings per acre for all land in nicess of two-fifths which, under the above 
conditions, is fit to bf* planted with white straw crops, namely, after two-year- 
old seeds and root crops ; or shall be paid by the said tenant at the same rl^te 
for all short of two-fifths of the arable land so fit. 

Upon an estate in Staffordshire, with Lady Day entries, the 
following take the place of Nos. id, 7, and 8 : 

The said tenant having planted no^ more than one-fourth part of the arable 
land with wheat, in the autumn preceding tiie termination of the tenancy, 
shall be paid two-thirds of the value of that portion sown upon fallow, well- 
manured, and with or without green crops — provided those crops have been 
consumed where grown, by slicep ; and one-half of the value of that portion 
which shall have beim sown after clover, beans, or peas ; the value of such 
wheat crop to be settled in the month of July, not including the straw, and 
deducting tbe cost of cleaning and harvesting the said tenant’s share of such 
wheat crop. 

Not less than one-sixth of the wheat-straw grown in the preceding year 
shall l>e left at the termination of the tenancy, and shall be paid for by the 
said landlord, or his incoming tenant, at a consuming price, together with any 
other straw, hay, clover, or roots then remaining. 

The said tenant shall not, during tbe six months preceding the termination 
of the tenancy, give any hay or straw to cattle, except in the yards and 
buildings ; nor graze the land described as meadow later than the 2nd of 
February, but shall effectually cleanse the gutters and carriers of such meadows, 
and properly irrigate them during the autumn, winter, and spring— being 
paid for the labour of so doing ; or the said landlord, or his incoming tenant 
shall be at liberty to do so instead, giving notice to the said tenant that such 
is his intention. 

The said tenant shall proprly plough all stubbles not sown with seeds, and 
cart tbe manure where required by the said landlord, or his incoming tenant, 
during the autumn and winter preceding the termination of the tenancy- 
being allowed compemaation for so doing ; and, after the 2nd day of February, 
shall allow the landlord, or his incumiug tenant, to plough and cultivate any 
of the land not sown with wheat, except such part not exceeding one- third of 
the last year b tumi[> crop then unconsumed, which shall be given up to the 
said landlord, or his incoming tenant, as fast as cleared, so that no part of the 
land or buildings shall be retained by the said tenant after the termination of 
the tenancy, viz., 26th March. 

With this addition to No. 9 : 

In each case making a deduction for such portion of the purchased manure 
or food as the tenant is to be paid for in the value of his off-going wheat 
crop. 
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It is obvious that detailed provisions of this nature could not 
be embodied in an Act of Parliament ; and it seems, therefore, 
desirable that, fully recognising the intention of the Act, there 
should be agreements of tenancy defining how the tenant is to 
be paid for the unexhausted value of his purchased manures and 
food; how he is to return to the land during his tenancy an 
equivalent for the produce sold ; and in what state he should 
give up the farm when his tenancy expires. These agreements 
have been adopted upon estates in Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Staffordshire. They have been tested 
by conflicting arbitrators, where tenants entitled to compen- 
sation have left their farms, and in cases where claims for breach 
of the covenants, providing how the farm should be given up, 
had to be set against the valuation of hay, straw, roots, &c. 
— and no reason for any change has resulted. 

It will be seen that these agreements, wliich are in substance 
the same as when framed twelve years since, are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Act of Parliament passed last 
year, and give what that Act could not attempt — freedom as to 
cropping, and disposal of produce ; and in their details they give 
a larger amount of compensation for unexhausted manures and 
food than is provided for by the Act, under which a tenant has 
no claim for improvements of this — the third class — after taking 
a crop of com ; whereas the agreements, of which these covenants 
form part, by stipulating for the payment of one-fourth of the 
cost of manure applied to green-crops, and of oilcake purchased 
in the last year but one, recognise the undoubted fact that 
where such manures have been applied to the growth of turnips, 
and these have been consumed upon the land by sheep, eating 
oilcake, the benefit to the land is not exhausted by one crop 
of corn, but extends to the following clover and wheat And 
as the Act of Parliament protects the landlord from waste, only 
by giving him a remedy by counter-claim where an off-going 
tenant claims compensation for some improvement, and none 
where no such improvement has been made, it is clear that the 
landlord’s remedy under the agreements, against a tenant who 
leaves his farm in a condition involving loss to his successor,-— 
viz., setting-off the penalty for default against the amount to 
which the off-going tenant is entitled for hay, straw, roots, and 
acts of husbandry, — is a more simple and effectual one than 
that provided by the Act. 
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VI . — On the TheoreHcal and Practical Valtu of Purchased Food^ 
and of its Residue as Manure, By Dr. AnouSTUS VoELO&BB, 
F.R.S. 

In the capacity of Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society I frequently receive for analysis samples of oilcakes, 
cereal-grains, and other kinds of food for stock, and am requested 
not only to detcnnine their nutritive value but also to express an 
opinion with regard to their money-value. 

The questions put to uie may appear simple enough and not 
difficult to answer; and yet 1 am bound freely to confess that no 
inquiries are, in my judgment, more difficult to answer satis- 
factorily than those with respect to the e imperative money-value 
of various articles of food. 

There is no difficulty in determ’ning by analysis with tole- 
rable precision the fertilising and commercial value of guano, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphosphate of lime, 
and other portable manures, because the commercial value of 
artificial manures depends mainly upon their composition. The 
amount of ammonia, nitric acid, soluble and insoluble phos- 
phate of lime, or potash, in a manure, can be ascertained with 
certainty by analysis. The various constituents upon which 
the fertilising properties of the various kinds of artificial manures 
mainly depend may either be bought separately — some in the 
form of simple saline compounds, others in commercial products, 
which, like dried blood or wool-refuse, owe their fertilising 
properties to the nitrogen they contain — or they may be pur- 
chased in articles of commerce, which, like bone-dust, contain 
more than one manuring element. In either case, we have to do 
with commercial products, the money-value of which is regulated 
by the kind and amount of the real fertilising constituents con- 
tained in them ; and although the market-price of ammonia or 
of phosphate of lime, &c., is subject to fluctuations, the money- 
value of compound artificial manures can, nevertheless, be ascer- 
tained by analysis with sufficient precision to guard the purchaser 
against frauds on the part of the dealer. 

But a far more difficult case is submitted to the agricultural 
chemist when he is requested to analyse an article of food and 
to give an opinion of its nutritive and money-value. By appro- 
priate analytical processes the proportions of starch, albumen, 
gluten, oil, woody-fibre, and other constituents which enter into 
the composition of feeding-stufis, may be determined readily 
enough ; but as these constituents are not sold separately lU a 
form in which they may be used economically by the feeder of 
stock, it is not possible to assign a separate money-value to them. 
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On the Theoretical and Practical Value of 

Most kinds of 'Cattle-food, such as cereal grains, oilcakes, and 
•roots, are compounds containing variable proportions of starch, 
jQgar, oil, albuminous substances, woody-fibre, and mineral 
matters. Their market-value does not simply depend upon the 
proportions of their food -constituents, but also, and to a very 
large extent, upon the economical use which can be made of 
various kinds of food in common life, or in farm-practice ; and 
as we do not know exactly to what extent the starch, or the 
sugar, or the albuminous substance in foods, severally contribute 
to produce the total practical effect which follows from their use, 
it seems to me that the requisite data are wanting from which 
the money-value of various articles of food can be calculated 
with anything approaching precision. 

Attempts have repeatedly been made by agricultural writers 
to place a certain money-value upon the starch, sugar, albu- 
minous substances, and other food-constituents ; but as all such 
attempts have brought to light inconsistencies and discrepancies 
between the calculated and actual price at which various articles 
of cattle-food arc sold in the market, 1 need not dwell further 
upon the practical mistakes of those who have proposed certain 
scales or rates for a given weight of starch, oil, sugar, albumen, 
Ac., in estimating the money-value of purchased foods. In the 
earlier periods of the history of the trade in artiheial manures, 
valuation scales were used with much benefit in checking un- 
scrupulous dealings ; and even at the present time such scales 
materially assist the agricultural chemist who is neither a mere 
calculating machine nor a purely theoretical man, and who makes 
a discriminate use of them to give a trustworthy opinion of the 
proximate and the comparative money-value of artificial manures 
which may be submitted to him for analysis. In a paper 
the Commercial Value of Artificial Manures,” published in this 
Journal in 1862, I directed attention to a number of practical 
considerations which have to be taken into account in estimating 
the commercial value of artificial manures, and showed that 
serious mistakes will be made, and^ possibly undeserved injury 
to honest traders may be done, if such estimates are entirely based 
upon the figures given in valuation tables. 

Difficulties, no doubt, occur sometimes when the agricultural 
and commercial value of some kinds of artificial manure is 
sought to be determined with great precision ; but far greater 
and more numerous are the obstacles which present themselves 
in attempts to put a money-value upon articles of food ; and it 
may be as well to state, in plain language, that the money-value 
of cattlo'foods cannot be determined simply by analysis. 

Nevertheless, the chemical examination of feeding-staffs must 
not be regarded as void of all practical interest, for.it enables us 
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to get, at least, some insight into their characters, and affords 
useful hints 'to the stock-feeder in the selection of the most 
suitable food which he may require for fattening stock, as well 
as for working-horses or milch-cows. 

In oilcakes, com, hay, roots, and most articles of food, we nnd 
the following groups of food-constituents ; — 

1. Nitrogenous, or allmxninous compounds, as flesh-forming 
matters. 

2. Non-nitrogenous, or fat and heat-producing compounds. 

3. Mineral matters, o- j-vM-constituents. 

1. The first class inclmlos : 

Veffetable Albumen^ a substance identi<‘a1 in composition and 
chemical properties with the white of e^gs. 

Gluten, or vegetable fi brine, a eomjiound occurring in con- 
siderable proportions in wheat, anrl in smaller proportions in 
other cereal grains ; it elosel> rest'mbles the fi brine of blood and 
the substance of lean flesh and muscle. 

Vegetable Casein, or legumin, a substance identical in com- 
position with the casein of milk. Like milk-casein, legumin is 
curdled or precipitated Iroin its solution in water on the addition 
of dilute acids, but is not coagulated like albumen on boiling. 
It occurs in large quantities in peas, beans, lentils, and other 
leguminous seeds. 

The nitrogenous compounds constitute a remarkable class of 
organic substances. They all contain about 1(> per cent, of 
nitrogen, and small quantities of sulphur or phosphorus, or both, 
in organic combination. 

Vegetable albumen, identical in composition and properties 
with animal albumen, may be regarded as the type of this 
important group of compounds, which frequently figure in 
scientific works or in food-analyses under the generic name of 
albuminoids, or albuminous compounds. They are also called 
flesh-forming matters, because they not only closely resemble 
muscular fibre in composition and general properties, but are 
absolutely necessary for the formation of the substance of lean 
flesh. 

Peas, beans, and all leguminous seeds, linseed-, rape-, cotton-, 
and other oilcakes, are rich in flesh-forming matters or albu- 
minoids ; and most cereal grains also contain considerable pro- 
portions of such compounds ; whilst roots, green produce, straw, 
chaff, and similar bulky feeding-materials, are, comparatively 
speaking, poor in albuminoids. 

No food entirely destitute of albuminous compounds is capable 
of supporting life for any length of time, for direct experiments 
have proved, beyond dispute, the fact that the animal organism 
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dUttl taot possess the power inherent in plants of transforming 
MJillle, or other compounds containi^ nitrogen, into flesh- 
forming matters. Thus it has been j^wn that animals fed 
ezclusivelj upon starch, sugar, fat, and other food entirel j desti- 
tute of albuminous compounds, rapidly lose flesh, and die at the 
end of the fifth or sixth week, or but little later than they would 
have died if no food at all had been given. 

Recent experiments, moreover, have established the fact that 
albuminoids, like starch and other non-nitrogenous compounds, 
are capable of becoming oxidised in the animal system and 
furnishing animal heat ; and it has likewise been shown that the 
albuminous compounds of food, in addition to their power of 
forming muscle, have the property of becoming split up into 
fat and urea during the process of digestion. Indeed, some 
physiologists maintain that the fat of animals is mainly, if not 
entirely, derived from this source, and not from starch or sugar, 
or analogous non-nitrogenous constituents of food. Recent 
physiological experiments with reference to the formation of fat 
from albuminoids, however, are not quite decisive; and they 
certainly do not invalidate the well-established experience that 
a large proportion, at all events, of the fat of animals is derived 
either from ready-made fatty substances, or from starch and 
other readily assimilable non-nitrogenous compounds in food 
such as is given to fattening oxen, sheep, and pigs. 

Whichever view may be entertained with regard to the fat- 
prodncing power of albuminoids, they are certainly a most 
important class of compounds ; and it may be laid down as a 
fact, established alike by practice and science, that the nutritive 
value of food depends in a great measure upon a certain amount 
of albuminous compounds, which may be more or less, according 
to the description of the animal, or the purpose for which it is 
kept on the farm. 

2. The non-nitrogenous, or fat- and heat-producing substances, 
may be conveniently divided into three groups : — 

a. Ready-made fat. 
h. Carbon-hydrates. 
e, Woody-fibre, or cellulose. 

Ready-made fats and oil are by far the most valuable of all 
food-ooastituents in an economical point of view, for oil or fatty 
nwtters fetch a higher price than any nitrogenous compounds, 
or than starch, sugar, or any other non-nitroMnous substanos. 
Oil and ready-made Tatty matters are particularly well adapted to 
tlie laying on of fat in animals, inasmuch as the composition of 
vegetable fats is analogous to that of the several kinds of fot 
Rrhicb form part of the bodies of i^iimala The fatty matters of 
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tood) without undergoing mnch change, are therefore roAdtljr 
assimilated liy the animal organism, and, when given in excess, 
are stored up as animal fat. 

The proportion of carbon in fat amounts to about 80 per cent., 
and is much larger than in starch or sugar. In round nUflibers, 
one part by weight of fat or oil is as valuable a feeding-material 
as two-and-a-half parts of sugar or starch. Besides this, fat 
serves important functions in the processes of digestion and 
nutrition. It has been shown by actual experiments, that albuoii' 
nous substances deprived of fat remain longer in the stomach, 
and require more time fot their conversion into cells and miM* 
cular fibre, than when associated with fatty matters. There it 
good reason for believing that fat is largely concerned in tho 
formation of bile, and that the digestive T*ower of the pancresitio 
fluid is due, in great measure, to its presence. 

Fat certainly possesses high digestive powers, and appears to 
assist the solution of food, and its absorption into the blood. 
Colourless blood-corpuscles receive, jierhapil^ the first impulse 
of their formation from the metamorphosis of fat, and thus it 
may be an important aid in the formation of blood. 

Fat thus takes an active part in the processes by which the 
nutritive constituents of food are converted into butcher’s meat. 
Not only is it concerned in the formation of new tissue, but it 
also pervades, and finally disintegrates, the older structures, 
especially when their vitality is low. In this manner it helps in 
the solution of effete nitrogenous products, and their subsequent 
removal from the animal body. 

Starch, gum, mucilage, and sugar are appropriately called 
carbon-hydrates, for in them carbon is combined with the same 
relative proportions of oxygen and hydrogen in which the two 
latter elements form water. In starch, sugar, and analogoua 
carbon-hydrates, the hydrogen is therefore fully oxidised, and 
the carbon only is capable of oxidation, and of generating miimal 
heat by its oxidation or combustion. As already stated, the 
heat-producing power of fat or oil is about twice and a half 
as great as that of starch or sugar. 

The carbon-hydrates of food not merely generate animal heat, 
which is, in reality, the final result of their oxidation, but they 
likewise give rise to lactic and other organic acids, which per- 
form important functions in the digestion of food. The pre- 
sence of lactic acid in the stomach appears to be essential to 
the digestion of the albuminous compounds of food, and iti 
occurrence in the juice of flesh probably assists the solution of 
effiete tissiteB. . i • 

When food rich in starch or sugar is given to animals in 
larger quantities than is required to support respiration. Mid 
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lO^fMWf ate aniinal heat, the excess of the carboinhydrates supplied 
in the food is converted into fat, which is stored up in the body* 
It was denied at one time that anithids possess the power of 
eliaainatiog from starchy compounds and analogous substances 
the elements which are subsequently reconstructed into fat ; but 
Boussingault’s, Liebig’s, and Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments 
have clearly proved that fat may be, and always is, derived from 
the carbon-hydrates of the food of fattening>stock ; and common 
experience fully confirms the results of these experiments, lEbr 
it IS well known that the meal of cereal grains, and of other food 
rich in sugar, is highly esteemed as good fattening material. 

Cellulose, or woody fibre, according to its condition of digesti- 
bility, depending upon the more or less matured state of the 
vegetable containing it, displays similar, or the same, functions 
in the animal economy as starch and sugar. The tender cellular 
fibre of unripe straw, or of hay, is certainly assimilated to a very 
large extent by herbivorous animals, whilst the hard woody fibre 
of over-ripe grass or straw is digested less perfectly, and rejected 
in larger proportions in the dung. 

Oxen appear to be capable of digesting cellulose, and deriving 
nouriahment from it in a larger measure than sheep; but it 
appears doubtful whether pigs are able to digest cellulose or 
woody fil»e at all. Thus a bulky food, containing much straw- 
chaff, may be given with more advantage to cattle than to sheep. 

3. The saline or mineral constituents of food are largely con- 
cerned in the metamorphosis of matter, for it is a special fane* 
tion of these substances to give a soluble form to the plastic 
Constituents of food and of the animal tissues. They are, in 
fact, the chief, if not the only, media for the transference of 
organic matter from place to place in the animal body, being, on 
the one hand, the conveyers of nutritive materials into the system, 
and, on the other, the carriers of effete substances out of it. 

The saline or mineral constituents of food thus play an im- 
portant part in the phenomena oi digestion, assimilation, and 
secretion, being required for the formation ul blood, the juke 
of flesh, and other animal secretions. 

A considerable proportion of the mineral constituents of food 
consists of earthy phosphates : they not only supply to die 
animal body the materials of which the greater part of bones 
consists, but they also enter into the composition of flesh. 

Nearly the whole of the mineral matters of food pass into the 
In^uid and solid excrements, only a small proportion bei^ lO* 
tamed in the system, except in the case of young growing aoimsis, 
which, requiring much phosphate of lime for the growth of bottOt 
extinct the earthy phosphates from food to a greater extant than 
full-grown fattening stock. 
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'The solable poxtion of the mineral food-Ksoastitne^ii) o6juiit> 
in^ principallj of common salt and potash-falta^ is comtantly 
rejected in the urine ; whilst the insoluble portion) oonsistitiy 
chiefly of phosphate of lime and magnesia, carbonate of Huxe 
and silica, passes away in the solid excrements. 

It is hardly necessary to state that no animal can lire, fai 
any length of time, exclusively upon starch or sugar, or upon 
albumen. The requirements of the animal body necessitate a 
mixed food containing all the constituents, to the functiotti of 
which brief reference has been made. With the exception of 
treskcle, which is occasionally used for feeding purposes, thttm 
is no feeding-stuff which consists entirely or mainly of one 
group of alimentary matters. 

All feeding materials, whether they .r > cereal grains, legn* 
minous 8ee<ls, routs, grass or chaff, are mixed foods, containing 
variable proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous organic 
matters, and of saline and pboiphatic earthy compounds. In its 
natural state the animal eats no more J;han the necessary amownt 
of fcKwl to provide, firstly, carbon for |the support of respiration 
and for keeping up the aniin il heat, and, secondly, enough nitro- 
genous and mineral constituents to keep in healthy action the 
complicated processes of digestion, assimilation, and secretion. 

A full-grown animal, in a state of perfect health, neither 
increases nor decreases in weight when it is allowed to help 
itself with as much grass, or whatever else may be its natural 
food, as it pleases, uncontrolled by human agency. The larger 
portion of the non-nitrogenous constituents of the food is oxidised 
and passes off as carbonic acid from the lungs, whilst the mineral 
matters contained in the food are ejected from the system almost 
entirely, either in the urine or in the solid excrements. 

The nitrogenous constituents of food are decomposed more or 
less completely before they are ejected by the animal. As the 
result of this decomposition, two new classes of substances are 
produced. One class comprehends compounds containing all, 
or nearly all, the nitrogen of the decomposed albuminoids, 
united with comparatively little hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen ; 
the second class contains the remaining quantity of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Urea, uric, and hippuric acids are the 
principal highly nitrogenised organic products ; lactic acid, fatty 
matters, and some other combinations of a less definite chemical 
character, are the products destitute of nitrogen which result 
from the decomposition of the albuminoids of food. 

Whilst thus the greater part of the non-nitrogenous con- 
stituents of food is wasted in the exhalations from the lungs, 
nearly the whole of the mineral and nitrogenous constituents of 
food pass into the solid and liquid excrements of animals. As S 
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rale, food rich in nitrogen is also rich in phosphate of lime 
and other animal matters ; and henc^ the excrements of cattle 
fed upon such food are both richer in phosphates and in 
nitrogen, and possess a greater fertilising value, than the excreta 
voided by cattle fed upon less nitrogenous and more car- 
bonaceous food. 

Money-Value of the Constituents of Artificial Food. 

Having considered the functions of the several constituents 
of food in the animal economy, I will offer a few remarks on 
their comparative practical or money-value. 

Oil and Fatty Matters . — As indicated already, oil and fatty 
matters are by far the most valuable and expensive ingredients 
of feeding-stuffs. In round numbers, one part, by weight, of fat 
or oil is worth as much for feeding purposes as 2^ parts of 
starch or sugar. In examining various articles of food for the 
purpose of obtaining an insight into their nutritive value, it is 
necessary, therefore, to determine accurately the amount of oil 
or fatty matter which they contain. The fattening value of 
some kinds of cattle-f»)od in a great measure depends upon the 
amount of ready-made fat which they contain. For instance, the 
feeding and commercial value of palm-nut meal or cake rises or 
falls with the percentage of iatt) matter which the oil-crusher 
leaves in the meal or cake. Some crushers extract the fat from 
palm-nut kernels much more perfectly than othcTS ; and as the 
commercial value of this kind of food is regulated in a large 
measure by the percentage of fatty matters, palm-nut meal is 
sold at from 5/. 5s. to 8/. 8.?. per ton, the difference in the price 
being caused solely by the smaller or larger proportion of fatty 
matter which has been left in the expressed palm-nut kernels. The 
cheaper kinds of palm-nut meal, selling at from bl. 5«. to 61. 10s. 
per ton, usually contain from 3 to (5 per cent, of fatty matter, 
whilst the more expensive and more valuable palm-nut meals 
contain from 15 to 18 per cent, of fat, and no more, or rather less, 
albuminous compounds than the cheaper kinds. Assuming 
ready-made fat to be worth '6d. per lb. for fattening purposes — 
and this perhaps is too low an estimate, considering that 1 lb. 
of fat is worth as much as 2^ lbs. of starch or sugar, and that 
the latter cannot be bought in the cheapest kinds of food at a 
cheaper rate than \\d. to \\d. per lb. — the difference in the 
fattening and commercial value of the poorest samples of paUn- 
not meal, containing only 3 per cent of ready-made fat, and 
the richest yielding 18 per cent., amounts to about U, per fM, 
or If. more per ton than the difference in the actoal selling 
price of the cheapest and most expensive samples. It therefore 
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follows that Ibe higher-priced palm-nut meals at 8/. per tOai 
are comparatively cheajier, in reality, than those whioh oontoin 
only 3 per cent, of fat, and are sold at about 51 per ton. 

A practical proof of the commercial value of oil or ief 'ie 
presented to us in dried brewers’ grains and rice-meal. No^ 
withstanding the large amount of husks in both these feeding^* 
stuifs, they find a ready sale at about 7/. per ton ; and as they 
contain only a moderate amount of albuminous compounds, but 
from 5 to 8 per cent, of recidy-made oil and fatty matter, and 
have been found in practice to be well worth the money for 
which they are sold, there can be little doubt that it is the com- 
paratively large amount of oil and fat contained in them wMeh 
enhances their feeding value. 

Starch, Gum, and Sugar , — In the next place we have to con- 
sider the practical value of starch, gum, and sugar for feeding 
purposes. Next t*) oil and fatty matter, these are probably thO 
most valuable constituents of food. Starch is readily trans- 
formed into gum and sugar ; and direct feeding experiments 
have shown that starch and sugar, and analogous carbon- 
hydrates, weight for weight, have practically the same value as 
constituents of food. 

In the shape of treacle, sugar is used occasionally for render- 
ing straw-chaff, or insipid badly made hay, more palatable. A 
solution of treacle in hot water, poured over straw-chaff, no 
doubt gives a greater relish to cattle for such bulky and innu- 
tritions food ; but the question may well be raised whether the 
practical benefit of this treatment of straw-chaff is commensurate 
with the expense. Treacle or molasses of a quality usually 
sold as cattle-food, and costing about 92. per ton, contains an 
average from 54 to 60 per cent, of sugar, the rest being water 
and saline and other impurities. A ton of sugar in the form 
of molasses thus costs from 152. to 162. 12s., on an average ; 
and this is about one-half more than the price at which wheat, 
beans, oats, or barley-meal can be bought. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the price of treacle is far too high to permit its being 
employed economically for feeding or fattening purposes. It 
may be said that although treacle is dear in comparison with 
the market-price of other feeding-stuffs, it nevertheless is a 
very useful substance to stock-feeders, who have plenty of straw 
to spare, and who require a sweetening substance to induce 
cattle to consume a larger quantity of straw-chaff than they 
would eat if it were not made more palatable ; and that for that 
purpose not a very large quantity of treacle will meet the re- 
quirements of the case. This may be so ; but a farmer, who has 
ut his command a good supply of well-matured mangolds or 
swedes, surely may attain the same object if he mixes^ straw- 
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idojuS with pulped roots, and allows the mixture to heat to some 
ettmit, bjr keeping it for twelve houta before giving it to hia 
cattle. In well-ripened mangolds, swedes, or carrots, as is well 
ktaown, a large proportion of the solid feeding-matter consists 
of sugar ; and unquestionably it is in the shape of root-crops 
that sugar is employed for feeding and fattening purposes in the 
most economical manner. 

If root-crops have been more or less of a failure, or if a suffi- 
cient breadth of land cannot be put into roots, and the root- 
supply is in consequence too scanty to meet the requirements 
of the stock-feeder, especially if he wishes to consume much 
straw-chalF, I would recommend him to buy locust-beans, and 
to sweeten the straw-chaff with an infusion of these palatable 
bean-pods. They need not be ground into powder, but it will 
suffice to pass them through a chaff-cutter, or to cut them by 
hand into half-inch or inch pieces. Boiling, or even moderately 
warm, water poured upon the broken locust-beans, and allowed 
to remain in contact with them for a couple of hours, readily 
extracts the sugar, in which these bean-pods are very rich ; and 
this infusion, together with the more or less exhausted locust- 
beans, may then be poured over straw-chaff, which thereby will 
be rendered quite as palatable to stock as by employing syrup 
as a sweetener, if not more so. 

Locust-beans, as will be seen by the following analysis, which 
was made in my laboratory some time ago, and which fairly 
represents their average composition, contain in round numbers 
fully half their weight of sugar. In consequence they are very 
palatable, and much liked by every kind of farm-stock. 


Average Compontion of Locust or Carob-beans. 


Moisture 

(Ml 

Sugar «. , 

17-11 

1-19 

61-42 

Mucilage and digestible fibre 

13-76 

^Albuminous compounds 

7-60 

Woody fibre (Colin lose) 

«-01 

Mineral matter (ash) 

3-02 


loo-oo 

* Containing nitrogen 

1-20 


Weight for weight, locust-beans contain nearly as much augar 
as molasses. In addition to sugar, they contain a little oil, f 
moderate amount of albuminous or flesh-forming matters, end 
about 14 per cent, of mucilage and digestible fibre, or alto* 
gather 83 per cent, of solid feeding-matter; whereas treacle 
contains no appreciable amount of albuminous substances, and 
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onl^ from 54 to 60 per cent of dry feedin^Hn^tter^ ooiuitfting 
mainly of sugar. 

At present locust-beans can be bought at about tl, 10s. per ton, 
whilst treacle or molasses of good quality costs about 91 pef ton. 
Locust-beans are thus not only much cheaper than molassesy 
weight for weight, but they likewise possess a higher nutritive 
value, and are equally well adapted to the sweetening of unpalat- 
able bulky food. 

Nitrogenous Food~con8tituent8,'~~An. the next place we have to 
consider the nutritive value of the albuminous or nitrogenous 
constituents of food. It is admitted on all hands that a certain 
amount and proportion of nitrogenous matter is essential in the 
food of all animals. Foods, like lucust-beans, or rice-meal, 
or dari-grain (a species of sorghum), wliich contain less than 
8 or 9 per cent, of albuminoids, are too poor in nitrogenous 
substances to suit the requirements of the animal. Hence 
these and a few other feeding materials equally poor in nitrogen 
should not be given to fattening stock in too large proportions, 
or without the addition of other meals, or of oilcakes, richer in 
nitrogenous compounds. 

In wheat, oats, and barley, however, the proportion of albumi- 
nous substances is sufficiently high to meet the requirements 
of fattening stock ; and in leguminous seeds (such as beans, 
lentils, and peas), and in oilcakes, the proportions of these 
compounds are considerably in excess of the requirements of the 
animal. 

According to the views of not a few writers on agricultural 
chemistry and physiology, it is chiefly the proportion of the 
nitrogenous, or so-called flesh-forming substances contained in 
diflerent kinds of food, which determines their comparative 
value for feeding purposes. 

If I am not mistaken, it was Boussingault who made the first 
attempt to construct a theoretical table of the nutritive value of 
articles of food, based upon the amount of nitrogen they contain ; 
but it is due to this most careful observer to mention, that in 
testing the correctness of his own tables by actual feeding experi- 
ments, Boussingault frequently found the results of the ex- 
periments at variance with the theoretical indications of his 
tables ; and he frankly confessed that the amount of nitrogen 
in a feeding substance must be regarded as one factor only in 
estimating its nutritive value. 

Presuming that the proportion of nitrogenous substances in 
the food given to fattening-stock is about the same as that in which 
we find them to exist in cereal grains, it may be asked, what will 
l>e the efiTect upon the animal when it receives in addition 
feeding materials rich in nitrogen } or, on the other band, when 
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it ii more liberally supplied with food, whifsh is, eomparstirely 
•peaking, poor in nitrogen and rich in readily digestible starehy 
or sugary compounds ? 

Will the increase in the live-weight be determined by the 
excess of the nitrogenous, or by that of the non-nitrogenous con- 
stituents (the carbon-hydrates) of food ? These questions can 
only be answered satisfactorily by experience ; and numerous 
carefully conducted feeding experiments, as well as the experience 
of fatteners of stock on a large scale, have clearly decided the 
fact that the comparative feeding value of most of our stock- 
foods depends more upon the proportion of the digestible non- 
nitrogenous substances (or carbon-hydrates) which they con- 
tain, than upon their richness in albuminous or nitrogenous 
compounds. 

A few examples will show that it is not the proportion of 
nitrogenous matter in articles of food of the same or similar 
kind which regulates their comparative nutritive value. Tail- 
wheat is richer in nitrogen than fine plump wheat, yet nobody I 
suppose would use tail-wheat for fattening purposes if he could 
get wheat rich in starch, producing much flour in the mill, at 
the same price as inferior samples. 1 well remember that, a good 
many years ago, the late Mr. Henry Stephens, author of the 
* Book of the Farm,’ sent me, for analysis, two samples of wheat, 
and requested me to determine their comparative value. My 
report was made in accordance with the then all but general 
theory, that the proportion of nitrogen in different samples of 
the same kind of food regulated their comparative value ; and 
having found a good deal more nitrogen in one than in the other 
of the two samples of wheat, to my surprise I was subsequently 
informed by Mr. Henry Stephens that the sample which I pro- 
nounced to be a good deal more nutritious in point of fact 
was tail-wheat, and the other a much superior and more highly 
priced wheat. 

Again, grass from irrigated meadows, or Italian rye-grass 
grown with sewage, invariably contains more nitrogen than grass 
from dry pastures, or rye-grass grown without manure ; but no 
good fanner prefers the grass from irrigated meadows, or rye- 
grass forced by town sewage, to the better matured and less 
nitrogenous produce of non-irrigated land. 

same remarks apply with equal force to the comparative 
feeding-value of mangolds, swedes, turnips, and otiier root- 
erops. It is not the proportion of nitrogenous matter in roots, 
ln«t tfa^ percentage of sugar and other equally digestible non- 
nfitrogenons constituents which regulates t^ir compaimtive 
ieediiig-valae. Thus the percentage of nitrogen in monster rootSy 
mighing over 15 lbs., is larger than that in roots of tbe same 
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kind, but weigfaii|g onlj from 3 to 4 lbs., and eirei^body knows 
that abnormally big roots possess very little feeding^Tslue. 0^ 
if we compare the practical feeding-value of beans and pesf on 
the one hand, with wheat or oats on the other, we do not 'find 
the fattening qualities, or the power to produce butcher’s meat, 
of leguminous seeds superior to those of the cereal grains mOn^ 
tioned, although the former contain about twice as large a |m>- 
portion of nitrogenous compounds as the latter. 

Again, the nutritive or fattening value of various kinds of 
oilcakes does not depenti so much ii]>on the relative proportions 
of albuminous or nitrogenous substances in them, as upon the 
larger or smaller amount of readily digestible non-nitrogenOus 
food-constitue'nts which tl cv severally contain. If it were 
otherwise, dc'corticated c<4t(ni-cnkc, w'och contains fully 2 per 
cent, more nitrogen than ihc best linseed-cake, would have been 
found in practice more \aKi'ible for leeding purposes than the 
latter, which we know is not the case ; and rape-cake also 
would have to be regarded as superior to linseed-cake in feeding- 
value. 

Woody Fibre . — The least valuable of the constituents of cattle- 
food is woody fibre. Ilulky feeding materials, such as straw 
and chaff, and certain kinds of mill-refuse obtained in preparing 
wheaten flour, oatmeal, rice, &c., for human consumption, con- 
tain considerable proportions of woody fibre or cellulose. The 
larger the proportion of woody fibre, and the more indurated its 
condition, in articles of food, the less is their practical feedings 
value. 

The tender cellular fibre of well-ripened turnips, mangolds, 
and other root-crops, the cellular fibre of grasses, and the woody 
fibre of the straw of cereal crops, reaped somewhat green, or 
before the cereal grains have arrived at full maturity, however, 
is digestible by herbivorous animals in a large measure, and 
to a larger extent by horned cattle than by sheep. Conse- 
quently it possesses a certain nutritive value which is greater or 
smaller su:cording to the degree of induration in which it occurs 
in the food. 

Mineral Constituents of Food . — Although the mineral- or ash- 
constituents of food play an important function in the animal 
economy, as explained already, we need not take special account 
of them in considering the comparative nutritive value of the 
various food-constituents, for all our ordinary stock foods contain 
an ample supply of mineral matter to meet the requirements 
of the animal. 

It is worthy of observation, however, that articles of food, such 
M the seeds of leguminous plants, rich in nitrogenous con- 
•titttents, and specially well adapted as food for young growing 
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itodc or for milch'oows, contain more phosplmte of lime than 
ftttding materials which are richer in noH-tiitrogenoui sabitances. 
Mid therefore more suitable for fattening stock. Provision is thtts 
made, in food which is rich in nitrogenous substances, to meet 
the extra demand of young stock for the mineral matter of the 
boi^ stractore. 

From the preceding observations it will be gathered that the 
following is the order of the nutritive value of the constituents 
of food. 

1. Oil and fatty matters. 

2. Sugar, starch, and analogous carbon-hydrates. 

3. Albuminous or nitrogenous compounds. 

4. Digestible cellular fibre. 

5. Indigfestible woody fibre. 

6. Mineral matters or ash. 

Manurial Value op Purchased Food. 

Practical men are well aware that the manure produced by 
fattening stock liberally supplied with com or cake possesses 
greater fertilising powers than the dung from store-cattle ; and 
they also know in a general way that the manure produced by 
cattle or sheep fed upon cake in addition to roots is more 
valuable than that of animals fed upon roots and hay alone. 

In the selection of purchased foods for stock, it is important 
to consider how much of the cost-price of the food should be 
charged to the manure account, and bow much should be allowed 
for its feeding^value. This is by no means an easy matter, for 
sdthough it may be ascertained which are the elements of the 
food that pass into the dung, and their relative proportions 
may be determined with tolerable precision, the practical 
benefit resulting from the use of the dung produced from various 
kinds of food will greatly vary on light and on heavy land, and 
4m difRsrent soils varying much in their physical and chemical 
properties. Hence it is difficult to put upon the manure a money* 
value which will be generally accepted as correct. However, 
the only way to escape from this difficulty appears to be to 
value the fertilising constituents of the food which pass into 
the dung at the rates at which they can be severally l^ght in 
the manare-market, and to adopt subsequently such modifications 
of the total estimate value as may be suggested by the experience 
of farmers residing in different localities. 

Generally shaking, different articles of food of the same class 
differ far less in their feeding*valne than in their mannre-valne. 
For instanesj) it will make commratively little differenoe, so ht 
as the incraase in the live-weight of the animal is oonoemed, 
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whether, in^addition to a liberal supply of their ordinary Wlky 
food, snch as straw and turnips, a ton of littseed-cttke, or a ton 
of decorticated, or of undecorticated, cotton-Oake, or a ton of 
corn, be given to fattening oxen or sheep ; but the value of ihe 
manure resulting from the consumption of a ton of each of them 
foods will show great differences. 

The manurial value of food depends mainly on the amount 
of, let, nitrogenous matter, 2nd, potash, and 8rd, phosphoric 
acid which passes through the bod y into the dung of the animali« 
Practically speaking, the whole of the potash and phosphoric 
arid containe<] in the pui chased food pass into the dung of 
fattening-stock. The loss in nitrogen which the food sustaina 
passing through the animal has been vaiiously stated by different 
experimenters. By some it is estimati d at one-tenth, by othOra 
at one-sixteenth part of the total amount ot the nitrogen in the 
food ; the former estimate probably is the more accurate. On 
the whole, no great mistake will he made if it be assumed 
that 90 per cent, of the total amount of nitrogen of such con- 
centrated food as oilcake, v hen given to fattening-stock, is Re- 
covered in the solid and liquid excrements, presuming that these 
can be collected without loss. 

In the case of young stock or milking-cows not over well 
supplied with concentrated purchased foods, the dung will not 
be quite so valuable as that of fattening-stock, inasmuch as a 
small proportion of the nitrogenous and phosphatic food-con- 
stituents will be stored up during the increase in the live-weight 
of the young animal, or will be expended in the production of 
milk ; still, even in the case of growing store-cattle or milkings 
cows, by far the larger proportion of the nitrogen and the 
phosphates of the food will be rejected in the solid and liquid 
excrements. 

It is well to bear in mind that the estimated manure-value of 
purchased foods has nothing to do with mere speculation, but 
rests upon well-ascertained facts, brought to light by numerous 
feeding experiments in this and other countries. The rate of 
valuation that may be adopted by different persons may vary; 
but the statements that the food of fattening-stock, in passing 
through the animal, loses little (if any) of its nitrogen by exhala^ 
tion, and none of its mineral constituents, and that, practically 
speaking, the whole of the mineral matter and about nine-tenths 
of the nitrogen of the food are recovered in the dung and urine 
of the animal, are based on f»refully ascertained facts. In thM 
conntry, a long series of most carefully conducted and intelligently 
conceived feeding experiments have been made by Mr. Lawes, 
of Rothamfted. These experiments extended over several years. 
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and they were carried out at great expense, with a variety of 
feeding-stnffs which were given to oxen, sheep, and pigs, care 
being taken to put up a sufficient number of fattening animals 
to eliminate the irregularities arising from the different feeding 
capabilities of individual animals. The food consumed was 
carefully analysed, the gain in the live-weight noted, and the 
loss in food by respiration ascertained ; and the amount and 
quality of the manure produced by the consumption of various 
foods were determined by laborious weighings and analyses. 

In illustration of this part of my subject, I may be permitted 
to ^uote the following tabulated results (p. 21B), which are 
copied from one of Mr. Lawes’s important and highly interesting 
published papers relating to experiments upon fattening beasts, 
sheep, and pigs. 

It will be uoticed that the greater portion of the nitrogenous 
and mineral matters of the food is reco>eied in the manure, 
and that the greater part of the non-nitrogenous substances is 
lost by respiration and other exhalations, whilst a comparatively 
small proportion of the nitiogenous substance and of the mineral 
matter of food is retained in the increase. 

It will further be observed that fora given amount of increase 
produced, oxen void more as manure, and expend more in 
respiration. See, than sheep; and sheep \ery much more than 
pigs. And lastlj, th.it foi a gi\en weight of dry substance con- 
sumed, oxen void more as manuie than sheep, and sheep much 
more than pigs ; but oxen respire rather less than sheep, and 
sheep rather less than pigs. 

The proportions of ceitain constituents in a ton of various 
articles of fobd which are stored up in the animal, and the pro- 
portions which pass into the manure by the consumption of a 
ton of different kinds of food, have thus been ascertained with 
tolerable precision by actual experiments. If, therefore, the 
composition of the various kinds of food that are given to 
fattening-animals is known, we can determine beforehand, 
without actually analysing the manure produced from the con- 
sumption of a ton of each kind, how much nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid existing in the food will be recovered in the 
manure produced. And as nitrogen {or its equivalent expressed 
as ammonia), potash, and phosphoric acid (or its equivalent 
expressed as phosphate of lime), have a certain market-value 
as manuring constituents, we can likewise ascertain the money- 
value of the manure produced from the consumption of a ton 
of any of the ordinary stock foods, the average composition of 
which has been ascertained. 

By allowing 8d. per lb. for ammonia, 2d. per lb. for potash, and 
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Id, per lb. for phosphate of lime, rates which fairlj represent 
lihe present market-value of these fertHSiing constituents, the 
value of the manure obtained by the consumption of different 
articles of food may thus he estimated with sufficient accuracy 
to be of considerable service in a practical point of view. 
Proceeding on this basis, Mr. Lawes constructed a table in which 
the estimated money-value of the manure from one ton of most 
ordinary articles of food is given. This table will be found on 
page 11 in Mr. Lawes’s paper on the “ Valuation of Unexhausted 
Manures,” published in Vol. XL, Part 1 (No. XXL), of this 
Journal. 

In illustration of the mode in which the manurial- and money- 
value of the various feeding-stuffs mentioned in Mr. Lawes’s 
tables has been estimated, 1 wish to direct attention to the 
subjoined tabular statement, which gives the average compo- 
sition of good linseed-cake, decorticated and undecorticated 
cotton-cake, rape-cake, barley-meal, and barley-straw. 


Tablb n . — Showing the Average Composition of certain Foods. 



Lmsoed- 

cake. 

Decorti- 

cated 

Cotton- 

cake 

Undecor- 

ticated 

Cotton- 

cake 

1 

Rape- 

cake 

Barley- 

meal 

Barley- 

Straw. 

Uoisture 

12-00 

10-00 

11-00 

1 

11-00 

16-00 

15-00 

Oil 

11-50 

14-00 

6*00 

10-00 

2-60 

1-50 

^Albuminous compounds . . 

29-70 

40*60 

22-50 

31-25 

10-50 

S’OO 

Mucilage, starch, and digesO 
tible fibre . . / 

27 80 

20*90 

33*50 

28-75 

61-80 

34-00 

Woody fibre ^ 

12-00 

6*50 

21*00 

11-00 

7-00 

42-00 

f Mineral matter (ash) .. 

7 00 

8*00 

6*00 

8*00 

2-20 

4-50 


100 00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

*(}ontaining nitrogen 

4-75 

6-50 

3-60 

5-00 

1 65 

•50 

Equal to ammonia . • 

5 75 

7-90 

4 37 

6-07 

2-00 

•60 

fCoutaining potash .. .. 

1-65 

8-12 

2-00 

1-76 

-55 

•63 

and phosphoric acid equall 
to phosphate of lime . . / 

4-92 

7-00 

4-50 

5-75 

1-33 

•87 


Assuming the loss of nitrogen in the consumption of the 
to amount to one-tenth of what they contain, and to 
15 per cent, in the case of barley-meal and barley-straw, and 
making slight allowance for the loss in potash and phosphate of 
lime, Mr. Lawes has calculated the amount of ammonia, potash, 
and phosphate which will pass into the manure resulting from 
the consumption of the several kinds of food. 
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Thus he has calculated to exist, in the manure from one ton 
of linseed-cake, decorticated cotton-cake, and harley-meal respec- 
tively — 



Llnseed-ooke. 

Deoortloated 

Cotton-cake. 

Badesr^eal, 1 

Ammonia 

ibt. 

116-8 

Ibi. 

159-1 

Om. 

88-1 

Potash 

86-4 

69-2 

12-1 

Phosphate of lime 

104-7 

149-0 

28*7 


At 8d. per lb. for ammonia, 2d. per lb. for potash, and Id. 
per lb. for phosphate of lime, the preceding quantities df these 
constituents in the manure from a ton of these three kinds of 
food are worth — 



In litnBeed- 
cake 

In Decorti- 
cated 

Cotton-oake. 

In Bailoyte 
meaL 

Ammonia * 

£ i. d. 
8 17 6 

£ s. d. 
5 6 1 

£ t. d. 
15 6 

Potash 

0 6 3 

0 11 6 

0 2 0 

Phos[dukte of lime 

00 

o 

0 12 5 

0 2 6 

Total money-value of the manure'i 
from 1 ion of food / 

4 12 6 

6 10 0 

1 10 0 


In a similar manner the manure-value of a ton of undecorti- 
cated cotton-cake has been estimated at 31. 18s. 6d . ; that of 
rape-cake at 4/. 18s. 6d , ; and that of barley-straw at 10s. 9d. 
per ton. 

The present price of linseed-cake in London is 12/. 10s. per 
ton; of decorticated cotton-cake, 10/. per ton; undecorticated 
cotton-cake, 8/. ; rape-cake, 8/. 15s., and barley-meal, 9/. 5s. 
per ton. 

It will be seen that whilst the estimated value of the manure 
resulting from the consumption of a ton of rape-cake, selling at 
SI. 15s. per ton, is 4/. 18s. 6d., the manure-value of a ton of 
barley-meal, costing 91. 5s. per ton, is only 1/. 10s. The price of 
Unsera-cake is 12/. 10s. per ton, and its estimated manure-value, 
4/. 12s. 6d. ; whilst decorticat^ cotton-cake, which is sold at 

5 resent in London at 10/. per ton, has a manurial value of 6/. 10s. 

'he market prices of these and other feeding-stuffs thus have little 
connection with their manure-valtte. Denoting the value of 
the fer tilis i n g matters resulting from the consumption the. 
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preceding articles of food from their letpective market price, 
the feeding^value of linseed-cake wott*Id be 12/. 10s. minus 
4d. 12s. 6</., or 7/. 18s. 6d. per ton ; that of decorticated cotton- 
cake 10/. minus 6/. 10s., or 8/. 10s. a ton ; whilst the feeding-value 
of undecorticated cotton-cake will be 8/. minus 3/. 18s. Gd., or 
41, 2s. 6d. a ton ; that of rape-cake, 8/. 15s. minus 4/. 18s. 6(/., or 
3/. 16s. Gd. a ton ; and that of barley-meal, 9/. 5s. minus 1/. 10s., 
or 7/. 15s. Whatever value may attach to the preceding estimates 
of the feeding- and manure-value of different cakes and of barley- 
meal, they afford convincing evidence of the importance of 
taking into account the manure-value of purchased foods in 
estimating their comparative total money-value. 

In my intercourse with agriculturists I have frequently met with 
intelligent and otherwise well-informed persons who have openly 
confessed that they had not much faith in Mr. Lawes’s estimates 
of the manorial value of purchased food. In their minds evidently 
lurked the idea that these estimates are in a great measure 
fanciful, and rest on no solid foundation. It cannot therefore 
be stated in too plain language that the recognised superior 
fertilising properties of the manure of fattening stock fed upon 
cake is mainly due to the high percentage of its nitrogenous 
constituents, and that by far the greater portion of the nitrogen 
of the food is recovered in the manure. Associated with nitro- 
genous substances we always 6nd phosphates and potash ; and 
hkmI rich in nitrogenous substances will generally also produce 
manure richer in phosphates and potash, than food which is 
comparatively poor in nitrogenous constituents. 

The fact that decorticated cotton-cake is very rich in nitrogen, 
and also contains a good deal of phosphate of lime, is undisputed ; 
nor is anybody likely to deny that the superior fertilising pro- 
perties of this description oi cake depend mainly upon its 
richness in nitrogen. It is chiefly for the purpose of supply- 
ing available nitrogenous food that rape-cake is employed as a 
nutture for cereal crops. 

On the light lands of Norfolk, in many parts of Kent, in 
some localities in Cambridgeshire, and in some other counties of 
Ei^land, rape-cake is a favourite manure with many farmers ; 
and they willingly pay 6/. per ton for manure rape-cake, which 
on an average contains not more than about 4^ per cent, of 
nitrogen, or somewhat less than good green German feeding 
rape-edee. It is well known that rape-cake, and other residutu 
CMces from the presses of oil-crushers, decompose with facility 
in light hnd porous soils, furnishing thereby readily available 
food to plants, whilst on retentive clay-soils the decomposition 
of such cakea is too slow to meet the requirements of those crops 
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which are specially benefited by nitrogenous food. Applied 
direct to light land, rape-cake thus has a greater practical ma* 
nure-value than on heavy land. Although it may pay a farmer 
to give 6/. a ton for rape-cake on certain descriptions of 8o;^Sy I 
cannot help thinking that not quite so much would be given for 
it if rape-cake were not held generally in great esteem as ft 
remedy against wire-worm. As a direct manure, rape-cake is 
certainly dear at 6/. a ton ; and it would pay better a farmer 
who requires cake as a manure to bu\ slightly damaged or mouldy 
decorticated cotton-cak<\ which occasionally is offered in the 
market at 6/. IO 5 . to 7i. [jcr ton. Decorticated cotton-cake con- 
tains nearly one-half moie nitrogen, and considerably more 
potash and phosphate of Irnc, than an equal weight of manuring 
rape-take; ii a farmer, ilieicforc, finds it answer Ids purpose to 
pay 6/. per ton lor the latter, the Icrti Hiking ingredients in a ton 
of decorticated cotton-cake, in tompaiison with those in manure 
rape-cake selling at Cf. a Ion, will be worth to him one-half 
more, or 9/. per ton ; and, consequently, decorticated cotton-cake 
at ()/. 10s. or 7/. a ton will be a much cheaper manure than rape- 
cake at 6/. a ton. 

Manure rape-cake presents an example showii^ that the 
theoretical or estimated manure-value of the cal^ does not 
necessarily coincide with its practical value or its actual price 
on the market. In the case of rape-cake the estimated manure- 
value amounts only to about 4/. 10s. per ton, whereas 64 is 
actually paid for it by farmers who are in the habit of using it 
for manuring purposes. 

On the other hand, the practical money-values of the manures 
produced from the consumption of various foods, I am inclined 
to think, are much below the estimated values as given in 
Mr. Lawes's table. In attempting to get some better insight into 
the commercial manure-value of various foods, I believe con- 
siderable deductions will have to be made from their estimated 
money-value. 

My reasons for entertaining this view are the following : — 
In the first place, the nitrogenous constituents of food which pass 
into the manure of fattening-stock occur in it only partially in 
the form of ammonia-salts, by far the greater part existing in a 
vaiiety of organic combinations, yielding their nitrogen in the 
shape of ammonia less rapidly than the salts of ammonia, though 
some more rapidly than others ; whereas the estimated manure- 
value of purchased foods is calculated on the supposition that the 
whole of their nitrogenous constituents which is recovered in 
the manure exists in it in the shape of ammonia. Now thp 
practical fertilising effects of nitrogen in the form of ammonia, 
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it ii admitted on all bands, are more energetic, and manifested 
a more rapid action on vegetation ^an the same amount of 
nitrogen applied to the land in the shape of nitrogenous organic 
matters. In other words, nitrogen in the shape of ammonia- 
salts has a greater money-value than nitrogen in combination 
with organic matter. A higher price, for instance, is paid for 
the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia than for the nitrogen in 
blood or for the nitrogen in shoddy. Too high a value for 
practical purposes, therefore, is put upon the manure-constituents 
of purchased foods if the calculatiotf is made on the supposition 
that the whole of the nitrogen recovered in the manure from their 
consumption exists as ready-formed ammonia, for which an 
allowance at the rate of per lb. is made. 

In the second place, 1 would notice that 8d. per lb. is the market 
price at which ammonia is sold at present in concentrated 
portable manures, but that its money- value is much less when 
offered for sale in bulky fertilisers, in which a comparatively 
small amount of ammonia, say 2 per cent., has to be taken 
with a large proportion of water and bulky materials of no great 
fertilising value. The manurial residue of 1 ton of linseed- 
cake given to feeding beasts with straw and roots would be 
distributed through several tons of farmyard-manure. After 
purchasing such voluminous manuring matters, expense must 
be incurred for carriage and for their distribution upon the 
land. All this is saved to the farmer who buys the ammonia 
he wishes to apply to his crops in the shape of concentrated 
portable manure, which admits of ready application to the land, 
and can be placed upon it where it is most wanted, that is, in 
more direct contact with a starting crop than is the case with 
farmyard or bulky compost manures, which have to be ploughed 
in and mixed with a large portion of the soil. The practical ad- 
vantages obtained by the use of concentrated or portable manures, 
in enabling the farmer to incorporate them with only a small 
portion of the soil in more direct contact with the starting 
crop, receive a practical acknowledgment in the higher com- 
parative price which practical men find it answer their purpose 
to pay for ammonia in concentrated ammoniacal manures than 
they have to give for the same amount of ammonia in bulky 
manures. 

A reference to the composition of ordinary farmyard-manure, 
and the price at which it is usually sold, 1 trust will put this 
argument in a clear light. 

According to analyses made by me many years ago, the com- 
position of fresh and rotten farmyard-manure, being the mixed 
manure of horses, cows, and pigs, is the following : — 
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Composition of Famyard-Mamre (eompoted of Bone-, Cow-, and 

Pig-Dung). 


Water 


Fresh 

Diuig. 


DVUS 

« • A « 

6617 


75*42 

'^Soluble organic matter . , . . 

* • • • 

2-48 


8*71 

Soluble inorganic matter : — 





Soluble silica 

•287 

» • a • • • 

•254 


Phosphate of lime .. 

'299 

a • a • • • 

*882 


Lime 

•006 

- 

•117 


Magnesia 

•Oil 

• * a * * * 

•047 


Potash 

•578 

• • • • f * 

•446 

,, 

Soda 

•051 

* * P • 4 

•023 


Chloride of sodium 

•030 

• • • • • • 

•037 


Sulphuric acid 

•055 

• • • • t 

•058 

m • 

Garbonic acid and loss 

•m 


•106 




1-54 . .. 

— , 

1-47 

tlnsoluble organic matter 


25-7ti 


12-82 

Insoluble inorganic matter : — 





Soluble sUioa 

907 

.. 

1-424 


Insoluble siliceous matter 
Oxide of iron and alumina, i 

501 

590 


1010 

•947 

•• 

with phosphate .. . | 


•• 

Containing phosphoric acid { 178) 

. a . a . . 

(•274) 

, , 

Equal to phosphate of lime 

(•386) 

• • * • * 

(•573) 

ft ft 

l^ime 

1 • 120 


1-667 


SfagiiAtriA. 
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The manure contains ammonia^ 
in a free state .. .. j 

The manure contains ummonia 
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oo 


•046 

•057 


in form of salts 
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It will be observed that both fresh and rotten farmyard- 
manure contain but very small proportions of either free or 
combined ammonia. Nearly the whole of the nitrogen in the 
dung exists as nitrogenous organic matter. In fresh dung the 
greater portion of the nitrogenous substances are insoluble in 
water, and in the rotten dung about one-half of the nitrogenous 
matters are soluble, and the other half insoluble in water. ^ 

As the manure analysed was produced by well-fed animals, 
liberally supplied with cake and com, in addition to hay and 
chaff, we may presume that manure obtained b^ the consump- 
tion of all kinds of purchased food, in addition to ordinary 
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fonn-produce, would b|s of a similar character, and approach in 
composition the fresh and rotten dung analysed bj me, and 
consequently would contain very little ammopia, either in a free 
state or in the form of ammonia and salts. 

Now, if we express the whole of the nitrogen in dung in its 
equivalent of ammonia, and allow Sd. per lb. for ammonia, and 
estimate the potash in the manure at the rate of 2d. per lb., 
soluble phosphate of lime at 2d., and insoluble phosphate of 
lime at Id. per lb. — which certainly are moderate rates for these 
constituents when they occur in concentrated artificial manures — 
and at these rates calculate the money-value of a ton of fresh 
and rotten dung, we obtain the following results. 

According to the preceding analysis a ton of rotten farmyard- 
manure contains : — 

8, d. 

8^ lbs. of soluble phosphate of lime, worth, at 2(t. per IK .. 15 

13 „ iosoluhle phosphate of lime, „ Id. „ .. 11 

11 „ potash, „ 2d. „ ., 1 10 

Nitrogen equal to 181 lbs. of ammonia, calculating ammonia at 1 ,, ^ 

«d. per lb. ^ 11 u 


Total estimated money-value of a ton of rotten dung .. 

In a ton of fresh farmyard-manure we h.ive : — 

61 lbs. of soluble phosphate of lime, worth, at 2d. p(*r lb. 

81 „ insoluble phosphate of lime, „ Id. „ 

13 „ potash, „ 2d. „ 

Nitrogen equal to 171 lbs. of ammonia, calculating ammonia at 
8<i. per lb. 

Total calculated money- value of a ton of fresh dung .. 


15 

4 

«. 

d. 

1 

1 

0 

8i 

2 

2 


8 

15 

71 


It thus appears that if we estimate the money-value of good 
farmyard-manure according to the same rates at which the prin- 
cipal fertilising constituents in the dung can be bought in 
concentrated artificial manures, 1 ton of farmyard-manure would 
be worth in round numbers 15s. However, good dung can be 
bought in many places at 5s. per ton, or one-third its estimated 
money-value ; and probably the highest price which a farmer 
would be inclined to pay for good dung would not exceed 7s. 6d. 
per ton, or one-half its estimated money-value. The difference 
Mtween the estimated money-value of farmyard-manure (calcn* 
lated at the market rate of the constituents when sold as con- 
centiated artificial manures), and the actual market price, may 
be fairly taken to represent the difference in practical value 
c a u sed by the greater expense of the carriage and application 
of farmyard-manure, and the less vigorous action of organic 
nitrogenous compounds as compared with ammonia salts. 
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It in evident, therefoie, that the manariag^nstituento of g|aiv« 
chaaed food, which aie recovered in the manun from farm-stobk ' 
in this bulky and less available form, possess a much lower 

S ractical or market value than the estimated manure>value which 
ifferent stock-foods are assumed to possess in Mr. Lawes’s ^ 
table. Mr. Lawes’s estimate of the manure-value of different 
kinds of feeding-stulfs, however, are based on carefully ascer* 
tained facts, and, so far, have a permanent value, affording im- 
portant and useful data for comparative valuations. But in their 
application in practice, it appears to roe, that we shall be nearer 
the mark if we deduct from 30 to 40 per cent, from the estimated 
money-value which is given In the table to the manure-cone 
stituents of a ton oi the seveial articles of food, in order to 
arrive at the additional practical value in the land which if 
given to several (or a good many, say, 15 to 20) tons of farmer 
yard manure by the consumption of a ton of those several articles 
of food. Mr. Lawes is fully alive to the fact that it is not 
possible to recover in practice the full estimated manure-value 
of purchased food, for in his valuable paper on the Valuation 
of Unexhausted Manures,” in Part I., Vol. XI. of this Journal, 
he says, at page 12, **lf pni chased food be consumed with a 
root-crop by the outgoing tenant, and he take no crop grown 
by the manure produced, he should be allowed compensation at 
the rate of 17s. fur e\ery 2()s. of the original manure-value of the 
food if it have been consumed on the land, or 16s. if consumed 
in the yards.” Mr. Lawes thus makes a deduction of 20 per 
cent, from the calculated manure-value of purchased food ; 
whilst I am inclined to allow the larger deduction of from 30 
to 40 per cent, if the food be made into bulky farmyard-manure, 
the market-value of which, we have seen, is scarcely one-half 
that of its calculated money-value. On the other hand, if the 
food be consumed by sheep, with a root-crop, practically no loss 
in manuring elements is sustained when the urine and solid 
excrements of sheep are spread at once on the land, without 
being first put up into a dung-heap, like the excrements of cattle 
kept in yards or feeding-stalls ; no additional expense is incurred 
in carting, distributing, and ploughing-in the manure, and in 
that case Mr. Lawes’s estimated manure-value of linseed and 
similar concentrated nitrogenous articles of food, with a deduc- 
tion of 20 per cent., I believe, gives a fair and correct estimate 
of the practical manure-value of oilcakes and similarly con- 
stituted food. 

The composition of feeding materials certainly affects their 
nutritive and manurial properties; at the same time the mere 
proximate analysis of an article of food does not give a suffi- 
cient insight into its real economical value. There is nothing, 
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fiqii!* instance! on the fnce of comparative analysea of Unseedo 
and rape-cake whicti affords any indication of the great differ- 
ence in the money-value of the two kipds of cake. Rape- 
cake contains nearly as much oil as linseed-cake, and rather 
more edbuminous substances, and not a much larger proportion 
of indigestible fibre; and there is nothing in the analytical 
results representing the composition of the two cakes contrary 
to the supposition that the one is as valuable a feeding cake as 
the other ; and yet the market price of linseed>cake is 12/. lOs., 
and that of feeding rape-cake about 8/. 10s. to SI. 15s. per ton. 

For certain purposes it is true that rape-cake is quite as useful 
as linseed-cake. For instance, fur young growing stock, or as an 
auxiliary food for milch-cows, rape-cake goes as far as an equal 
weight of linseed-cake ; but general preference is given to the 
much more expensive linseed-cake as a food for fattening-stock. 

This preference cannot reasonably be ascribed to blind pre- 
judice ; for surely fatteners of stock would prefer to buy cake 
at 8/. 10s. per ton, if it answered their purpose, as well as cake 
which is sold at 12/. 10s. per ton ? The reasons which decide 
men to use linseed-cake in preference to rape-cake, in order 
to fatten off oxen or sheep for the butcher, lie close at hand, 
if we look practically into this matter. The art of getting an 
animal ready for the butcher in the shortest possible time may 
be said to consist in passing through it the largest possible 
amount of well selected, properly prepared, and readily digestible 
food. These conditions are given in a mixed food, of which 
linseed-c»ke forms no inconsiderable item. Fattening-oxen 
or sheep are fond of this cake, do well upon it, and consume 
large quantities. On the other hand, accustomed to palatable, 
readily digestible food, fattening-beasts dislike the bitter, and 
somewhat acrid, taste of rape-cake, and in consequence do not 
eat more of it than they can help ; and altogether do not get on 
so well upon rape- as upon linseed-cake. 

Bearing in mind that fully one-half of the weight of the food 
supplied to animals is wasted by respiration and other exhala- 
tions, and that the longer an animal is kept in the feeding-stall 
the iuger the waste in food, it is clearly a good policy to give to 
fattening-stock a food which agrees with their appetite and diges- 
tive powers. Notwithstanding its higher price, linseed-cake in 
the end is a more economical food than rape-cake, if it be used 
in the later stages of the fattening process, as a means of bringing 
on the animal rapidly for the butcher. Similar purely prac- 
tical considerations frequently decide the choice of feeding mat- 
ters, and in a large measure influence their market-value. 
Another example illustrating the truth of the preceding remarks 
is presented to us in cotton-cake. On comparing the com- 
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positic^n of decorticated with that of undccorticated cottOlMsahc, 

It will be noticed that the former contains on an avera^ 14 per 
cent, of oil, 40^ per cent, of albuminous substances, and only 
per cent of indigestible woody fibre, whilst undecorticated 
cotton«cake contains only 6 per cent of oil, 22 J per cent, m 
albuminous matters, and as much as 21 per cent, of indigestible 
fibre* There is thus a great difference in the apparent feeding 
properties of the two kinds of cake. Moreover, the estimated 
money-value of the manuring matters produced by the con* 
sumption of a ton of decorticated cotton-cake amounts to 6/. lOs#, 
whilst the estimated manure-^ alue of the undecorticated cake is 
only 3/. 185. 6d, por ton ; the difference in the manuring-v^ue 
alone of the two cakes thus amounts to 2?. 12s. 6d. We might 
therefore expect that decorticated cotton-cake would be sold at 
a much higher price than undecciiticatod ; but the actual market- 
price of the former is 10/. per tun, and of the latter 8Z. per ton* 
The difference in the manure-value alone of the two kinds of 
cake thus is greater than the difference in the price at which 
the two are sold at present, while the much higher feeding value 
of decorticated cake is not represented in the market price* The ' 
explanation of this apparent anomaly is in part found in the 
circumstance that decorticated cotton-cake is too rich in albumi- 
nous substances to suit the constitution of herbivorous animals, 
and in consequence is too indigestible to be given to stock in 
the same way in whicli linseed-cake is usually administered. 
Most agriculturists have as yet to learn how to make the most 
of this species of cake, which is produced only to a limited extent, 
and not so largely employed for feeding purposes as undecorticated 
cotton-cake. Want of experience in the economical use of decor- 
ticated cotton-cake no doubt accounts, at least partially, for the 
fact that it is sold at present below its real value. 

The hard husks of cotton-seed have no intrinsic feeding-value, 
but when reduced to a coarse powder, in the act of crushing the 
seed for oil, they act as a useful diluent of the extremely rich 
and too indigestible kernels ; and hence the practical feeding- 
value of cake made from whole seed has been found greater than 
might be supposed, in comparison with the theoretical value 
of decorticated cotton-cake. Moreover, the hard woody shells 
of cotton-secd possess an economical value, in virtue of the 
astringent principle they contain, which renders whole-seed 
or English cotton-cake very useful to cattle out on pastures 
at periods of the year when they are apt to become affected ^ 
scour, as well as to stock fed upon an abundance of succulent food, 
which has a tendency to keep the bowels in too loose a state. 
In such cases English cotton-cake acts medicinally as a cor- 
rective, and this useful property gives a certain value to the 
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uadboortioated cake, which that made from the shelled seed does 
mot possess. 

Other examples might be readily quoted in support of the 
fact that the practical or market-value of feeding-stuffs is de- 
pendent in a large measure upon the use which the farmer has 
found by experience to make of them ; but sufficient evidence, I 
trust, has been given in this paper showing that the real market- 
value of purchased food is affected by purely practical con- 
siderations, and that the proximate composition of articles of 
food, although giving useful hints to the intelligent stock- 
feeder, does not afford a full insight into their relative merits, 
nor supply data for estimating with precision their market or 
money-value. 

11 , Salubury-square, Fleet-street, E.C., 

January, 1876 . 


VII . — Notes on Inoculation of Grass Laml, as practised at 
Kimbolton. By Morgan Evans. 

To those who read the Report on “ Laying down Grass Land to 
Permanent Pasture,” in the last half-yearly volume of the Journal, 
the following communication from his Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester will sufficiently explain the object of this short paper : — 

Kimlwlton Castle, Huntingdonshire, 
November, 1875. 

Sib, — In the Report on ‘‘Laying down Land to Permanent 
Pasture,” in No. XXII. of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, at page 449, Mr. Morgan Evans quotes Mr. P. Purves 
as follows : — “ I should decidedly say that, as a general rule, no 
occupying tenant can do so (lay down old arable fields for per- 
manent pasture) advantageously, as it will take a lifetime to 
make g<^ old pasture out of old arable land, and at such an 
expense as no tenant, even upon an ordinary lease, would 
micounter.” Mr. Evans thinks that this may possibly be an ex- 
treme opinion. 

The subject in question seems to me so important, that I trust 
you will allow me to state that I believe Mr. Purves’s opinion 
to be entirely warranted in reference to sowing grass on the stiff 
clays of this neighbourhood. I think it likely that he had in 
his mind an experiment that was made in my park shortly 
before and after 1855, when four fields were laid down in grass 
with great care. They are not yet good pasture. 

At page 450 of the Report, doubts are expressed whether it is 
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desirable in certain places to increase the amount of permanent 
j^ure. I believe that in this neighbourhood it would be 
desirable. 

When the price of com was high, old grass land was broken 
up. Even now, when the price of com is low, and when farpi^in 
doubt whether wheat will ever pay, some grass lands are so 
utterly coarse and unprofitable that it is advisable to break them 
up. But many of the best farmers in this neighbourhood hold 
that they have not enough grass. They consider that the moft 
desirable proportion is one-third grass to two-thirds arable. 

A few years ago, when 1 was discussing new terms of agree- 
ment with some of my tenants, the question of laying down 
grass land was touched upon. The advantage of doing so was 
acknowledged, but it was objected : “ Who is to pay for doing 
so ? the landlord will not like to forego his rent, and the tenant 
cannot pay rent for land that is unprofitable for years.” Shortly 
afterwards, I was struck with the persistency with which grass 
would come up in a gravel walk 1 had made across the park, 
and 1 was led to consider an economical process of inoculation. 

I explained my views to Mr. James Howard, of Bedford, who 
made a machine for me, winch after a few trials and alterations 
has answered admirably. The process consist) in cutting, as it 
were, a rope of turf out of old pasture. The dimensions of the 
“rope” are 2 inches broad by about 1-^ inch or 2 inches deep. 
Thrire “ ropes ” are cut at once by the implement. They are 
carted to the field to be laid down, and emptied upon it like 
farmyard-manure. The “ ropes ” are broken into pieces 2 inches 
square, and placed by hand on the ground about 9 inches apart. 
This is done about the month of November. By the next hay 
harvest the ground is covered with grass, and the planted tufts 
are as high as the meadows. The second year it is fit for 
grazing. After the first year the gaps in the old pasture, from 
which the turf was taken, are scarcely perceptible. 

1 enclose an account of the operation by my bailiff, Mr. 
Wallis, and I should be glad if Mr. Morgan Evans would come 
and see the result of the experiment. 

Your obedient servant, 

Manchesteb. 

To the Secretory of the 

Boyal Agricultural Society, 


Laying down Land to Permanent Pasture. 

His Qiace the Duke of Manchester, to obtain permanent i^ture as soon W 
possible, determined to try inoculation ; he therefore had an implement made 
by Messrs. Howard, of Broford, for taking up the turf with less i“jj^ ‘I** 
old pMtUK than is caused by the common plongh. It cut three furrows, or 
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1 in, X 4 in., which we cut into lengths of about 4 ioohes. W« 
twi mim furrows witu the common com drill 18 iuches apar^ and planted 
tna pioces of turf the same distance in the rows. But as we proceededi hjs 
Omoe thought it would be better to plant them promiscuously (or^ as we sayi 
latoadcast^ we therefore altered to that plan. His Ghuoe thought it would be 
a further improvement to cut the pieces smaller, and plant them nearer. We 
therefore had the implement altered to cut the strips of turf 2 in. x 2 in. ; 
these we pulled (not cut) to pieces about 2 inches long, and planted them about 
9 inches apart, aud thus we planted the remainder of what we did that season 
(November 1873). As soon as the land was sufliciently dry, we rolled it with 
a heavy roller, and left it until the spring, when we kept the land clean by 
frequent hoeiugs, the tufts growing and spreading well. These we let grow 
until the seeds were nearly ripe, when we cut it with the mowing machine, 
shedding a great deal of the seed. The hay was not w^orth saving, from having 
stood so long ; but the object was attained, viz., to sow the spaces with the 
matural grass-seeds. After a nice rain it was completely covered with fine 
gms, which we let grow until the autumn, when we eat it oflT, but not close, 
tvith young homed cattle. The portion we had ];)lanted with 4-inch pieces 
had a rather rough and uneven appearance, though well covered with grass. 
But that planted with the 2-inch pieces was nearly as level and good as old 
grass land. The next autumn we therefore proceeded to finish the field with 
2-iDoh pieces ; but frost and snow interruptetl the work, so we had to leave it 
until the spring. We planted some in February, but it did not siioceed. 
We therefore ploughed that portion up and t^ave it another summer’s fallow, 
and we have just finished planting that portion. But that which ive planted 
in November, having been treated in the same manner as the first portion, has 
the appearance of old grass land, being well covered with natural grasses and 
white clover, on which we have grazed our dairy cows this autumn. 

Of course it is too early to form a decided opinion ; as wc know that after 
land has been laid down "with the best grass-seeds lor a few years it goes ofi^ 
and do what you may, it will not become a good pasture tor the next seven 
or may be ten years. But judging from present appearances, this does not 
appear likely to occur in this case. And in regard to expense, we know tbat 
to lay down to permanent pasture properly, by sowing, is very expentive, as 
it is absolutely necessary to thoroughly fallow and well manure tne land in 
both cases; and it is admitted on good authority that it is liest to lay down 
withont a crop ; the difference is only between planting and sowing, the labour 
in preparing the land being the same. 

And we find that in 1873 it cost 4L 18i). for horse work and manual labour 
to turf 1 a. 3 r. 10 p., or 21. 14fi. per acre. In 1874, being very bad weather, it 
cost 91, 14s, 6d. to do 2 a. 1 r. p., or 41. Is. |>cr acre. It 1875 it cost 
21, lOi. 4d, to do 3 r., or 32. 8s. ])er acre ; so that if we had to do a field of, 
iiy, ten acres, it would not cost more than 3/. acre, as in doing it in iueh 
•mall pieces, and the weather being so unfavourable in 1874, it cost consider* 
ably more than it would under more favourabb^ circumstances, lliat which 
was done in 1873 and 1874 already looks better than some that has been lidd 
^wn with seeds fifteen to twenty years. 

JOHH WaLIUL 

KimbclUm Park Fa/m, 
ibtfmber, 1875. 

In accordance with the Duke of ManchesWs request^ I visited 
Kimbolton Park Farm on the 29th of November lastt and 
inspected the field which had been subjected to the seweral 
ezperimenU in inoculation. The plot last treated completes 
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• the field, and within a ring fence the eSeCt of die difierant 
metboda adopted maj easily be studied. I have little to add in 
reference to the general appearance of the sward Ibat is not 
recorded in the foregoing statements of the Duke of Maindbos|ttr 
and his bailiff, Mr. Wallis. 1 may say, however, that 1 was 
much surprised at the rapid development of pasture indnood 
by inoculation. The plot laid down in the autumn of 187$, 
with the smaller pieces of turf, had a remarkably fresh and 
healthy appearance. Of the plots that had only passed through 
one summer, that which was planted in the spring of last feat 
was somewhat patchy, but, on the whole, did not presept a 
worse appearance than fresh seeds on many well-treated soils at the 
same period of the year and which afterwanls turn out well. But 
the plot inoculate<l the previous autumn had a good even sward ; 
the land was completely covered with well-planted, thickly 
growing grasses, and had a much more substantia] character than 
ordinary seeds only one year old. 

Inoculation was first intrixluced in the early part of the pre> 
sent century, “ invented,” as it is termed, by Mr. Whitworth, of 
Acre House, Lincolnshire. It was thought for some time to be 
a great discovery, and many persons were greatly in its favour, 
if not, indeed, enthusiastic in advocating its aJoptiem. T. W. 
Coke, Esq., offered a prize for the encouragement of this “ new 
description of husbandry.” The first person who practised the 
new system to any extent was one of Mr. Coke’s tenants, John 
Blomfield, of Warham, Norfolk. Almost all the original literar 
ture on the subject is confined to a work written in 1817 by 
Mr. Coke’s steward, Francis Blaikie, ‘On the Conversion of 
Arable Land into Pasture and to a few pages in the late 
Mr. George Sinclair’s ‘Hortum Gramineus Wobumiensis.’ 
The “ new description of husbandry,” however, has made bat 
little progress ; and so little of a practical nature is generally 
known of it, that even very modern works on agriculture actually 
give the labour-expense of the operation as 21. 10s. per acre, 
evidently relying on the authority of Mr. Blyth, of Burnham, 
Norfolk, who made his calculations so far back as 1816 1 To 
strictly follow the old system of inoculation would at the 
present time cost at least twice, if not thrice the amount thus 
given. 

The Duke of Manchester does not, of course, claim to be the 
original inventor of inoculation as a means of laying down land 
to permanent pasture. He may, however, I think, hereafter 
justly lay claim to having introduced an improved method^ of 
practising it, if not to its revival in the present day. According 
to the invariable instructions under the old system, the turf was 
pared in breadths of from 6 to 9 inches. To make these parings 
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Ikt till nlaiiageable,'the land Was generally first cut across by the 
tiiarp tines of a scarifier, so that as the paring^plough went along in 
the Other dilution, large-sized “ mats,” e^niy divided, remained 
on the land to be removed in the cart to the scene of operations. 
The turves thus cut were chopped into pieces of three or four 
inches square by a spade or similar implement, after they had 
been tipped out of the cart on or near the land in process of 
being inoculated. The labour in so doing must be enormous. 
An apparent advance on this system is suggested in Morton’s 
‘ Cyclopaedia of Agriculture,’ where the writer says : — “ If, by 
means of a roller presenting to the ground on which it rests 
discs with sharp edges at intervals of four inches, the whole sur- 
face of a field of good grass be cut to the depth of twp or three 
inches apart, then a paring-plough crossing these lines, and 
taking alternate 4-inch slices at a depth of two or three inches 
from the surface of the field, will cut off a large number of bits 
of turf,” &c. But the expense of “picking up the pieces,” 
according to this plan, is by no means to be overlooked. It is 
not to be wonder^ at that the increased price of labour has 
deterred most persons from adopting either method of obtaining 
the “large number of bits of turf” necessary for the process. 
The novelty in the Duke of Manchester’s system consists in 
cutting out narrow strips of turf, instead of long mats to be 
redivided afterwards ; and it is a decided improvement on the 
system of “ cut-crossing” small strips of four inches wide. The 
implement used may in its framework be a common scarifier, 
in which are fixed two bent rectangular tines, which are so 
adjusted as to cut a strip of sod two inches deep and two inches 
broad. These ropes may be of any length, and may break in 
lifting into the cart into any size, for they would seldom break 
in shorter lengths than two inches at least. Instead of having 
to cut them into small squares by the spade or other means, 
which considerably increases the amount of labour, the ropes of 
turf are readily broken off in suitable sizes by the hands of the 
women or boys carrying them during the process of plan- 
tation. Of old, also, the usual way of marking the land into 
lines for transplantation was by the use of a scarifier. The 
introduction of corn-drills allows of a more rapid means of 
marking the land, by scoring it with the coulters of an empty 
drill. The women and children, having these lines to guide 
th em (we speak of the system adopted at Kimbolton), use their 
own jndraent in placing the bits of turf at proper distances— 
irr^lany, of course, yet still as a whole carefully and system- 
aticrily done. The small pieces of turf are pressed down with 
the foot after they have been placed in position by the hand, 
end the whole is rolled over soon afterwards, and again at any 
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time it may be deemed iieoessai!y*~as ustmlljr adyised when 
inoculation is‘ practised. 

It will be seen by reference to pages 465 and 456 of the pre* 
ceding volumes of this Journal, that Mr. R. Hodgson Huntlay 
calculates the expense of inoculation at 1/. per acre, exclusive of 
«my horse and drivers.” In his experiment he cut the turf 
into strips of 4 inches broad, and subsequently cut them intt> 
4 inches square. What the labour of horse or horses and drivers 
cost is not stated. Mr. James Howard (p. 485) stated that be 
had tried the “ inoculation system most successfully but added 
that it 18 an expensive method,” as surely it must be-^specially 
when not practised in the way advocated by 'the Duke of 
Manchester. The cost at Kimbolton is clearly stated by Mr« 
Wallis. I may, however, say that Mr. Wallis states that the 
picking and planting of three roods, act ording to the new plan, 
occupied one man and four women one day. Three horses weds 
engaged in the work lor one day to score the ground, cut and 
cart the turf, &c., but he says they could do one acre of such 
work in a day easily.” It should, however, be stated, that the 
expense of haulage at Kimbolton was but little, as the strips of 
turf were obtained close by in an adjoining held. 

I think it is evident from the foregoing that the improved 
system of inoculation practised by the Duke of Manchester is 
the most economical method known, and that he deserves great 
credit for its introduction. But there are a few points besides 
the labour-bill that require some consideration. 

Mr. Wallis very correctly states that the “ portion planted with 
4-inch pieces had a rather rough and uneven appearance.” And 
so it has. The 2-inch pieces have also produced a sward of a 
somewhat uneven appearance, but very much less so than the 
4-inch pieces. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
land planted with small pieces has been laid down more recently 
than that which was inoculated with the larger sized pieces of 
turf, and has not had the advantage of time which smooths 
down or raises up to a level the little inequalities of surface 
which follow inoculation. The preference, therefore, on this 
ground must decidedly be given to the system of inoculating with 
small pieces. It may be suggested whether it would not be 
advisable to out ropes of still smaller dimensions. There would 
certainly be an increased cost for labour in planting the additional 
number of pieces. The suggestion, however, having been made, 
a useful experiment would be such as would determine the 
m inimum size of turf ropes to be cut, in depth as well aS 
breadth, and the relationship between a greater subdivision of 
the turf and the labour of jdanting, the general success and the 
economy of the operation. So far as I can see, the Duke of 
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MilMBheiter has amved at that minimum point. But it is better 
to eocept nothing as final without direct ^periment. 

We We so far only spoken of the l^d inoculated, nothing 
of the pasture from which it is made. Woburn Park got so dis- 
figured under the old process, that George Sinclair, gardener tp 
the Duke of Bedford, in the work already mentioned, says, that 
the marked stripes remaining after it Had been robbed of a 
portion of its turf so inconvenienced people in walking and 
riding, that the vacant spaces ** had to be filled up with mould 
and sown with grass seeds, for there were no creeping rooted 
grasses present.” But cutting out only two 2-inch strips at some 
distance apart, no such predicament follows. At Kimbolton the 
implement goes down the land, generally along the furrow, 
leaving the whole back of the ridge untouched ; excoria- 
tions heal up rapidly, so that, although the indentation made is 
distinguishable, no perceptible damage remains after the first 
year, as far as the eye can ludge 

The opinion of Mr. James Howard, with regard to inocula- 
tion is, that it is an “ expensive method.” This clearly means 
that it costs too much, but he sa)s “a good pasture is much 
more quickly obtained ” There can, I think, be little doubt 
that inoculation has one great advantage over sowing seeds, 
namely, that there is no ialling off experienced in the third, 
fourth, or fifth year, at least to the same extent as is universally 
admitted occurs when land is laid down to pasture with artificial 
grasses. Once inoculation ** takes,” the grass goes on improving, 
ft certainly does not appear to get worse, if we accept the unani- 
mous testimony of those who have practised the system. If it 
be granted, therefore, that a good pasture is formed more quickly 
by transplanting turves than by sowing seeds, and that inocu- 
lation produces pasture that does not deteriorate in quality as 
when artificial grasses are sown, a great deal has been said in its 
fiivour. The only other important consideration is one of cost, 
which will greatly vary according to circumstances, such as the 

K ice of labour, and the distance from which the strips of turf 
ve to be procured. Finally, it appears to me that the least 
iex|wniiv’e and altogether the best method of inoculation is that 
whitih hai been practised at Kimbolton Park Farm by his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester. 
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VIII . — Note on an Outbreak of Foot-and-Moiuih XHeeaM, Bj 
W. J. Eduonds, of SoQthrop Hoase, Lechdale. 

[In a Letter to the Editor.] 

It may not be uninteresting at a time when “ Foot-and-Moutb 
disease has been recently so prevalent^ to furnish you witift 
the result of an experiment I unintentionally made on soapc 
fattening cattle. Knowing that the disease had come within 
two miles of us (it had, in fact, attacked animals very near, of 
which I was not aware), 1 ordered a cow, which was nearly fot 
and near home, to he put into the feeding*pit8 in which were 
14 oxen and heifers. The pits form two sides of a rectangular 
parallelogram, Nos. 1 to 2n ; tvhilst on on(> side of them are 
open stalls (&), tie-up places (c), and a yard (d). These were 
also filled with cattle, and the whole were attended to by one 
man, whose feeding-house is The cow was put into No. 18, 
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September 17th ; on the morning of the 18th my bailiff told me 
that although they detected no disease on the 17th, yet they had 
that morning found that she was suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease, and had put her in the meadow she came from. Mao- 
Dougall’s powder was freely used over the whole jplacc, and the 
manure from the affected pit removed. I immediately ordered 
some carbolic acid to be procured, and we sprinkled some 
mixed with water in the different buildings ; rubbed the faces 
of the animals with acid and oil, and for some time washed the 
rails every day with diluted acid (which the cattle often lid(^ 
off), sprinkling the pathway as well. Eight of the oxen were in 
Nps. 1, 2, &c. ; the other six occupying Nos. 20, 21, 22, 28, 
24, 25. On the 22nd of September, the ox in No. 23 was 
attacked with foot-and-mouth disease, and although it refused 
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IlKid) ex(?epting pollards and*a little hay, for two or three days, 
it loon recovered, so that the attack was evidently slight. On 
^ 26th, No. 24, which drank from^lhe same trough, was 
observed to have that peculiar smacking of the month which is 
a sure sign of this disease ; but that suffered less from it than 
did the first. On the 28th, No. 25 had a yet slighter attack ; 
and no more were taken ill until the beginning of October, 
when No. 21 had a similar attack to the first; whilst about 
the same time a young bull in one of the pens (c) was affected. 

The disease has spread no further on those premises. The 
same person attended to all the cattle, who took the precaution 
of both feeding and littering the healthy ones first. The result 
of the attack appears to me to have a value, as tending to show 
that the poison-germs of foot-and-mouth disease float in the air, 
and communicate disease, as does also the actual contact with 
saliva, &c. Else how was it that the ox in No. 23 took it from 
the cow? Again, after Nos. 23, 24, 25, had had it, it passed 
over Nos. 21 and 22, and attacked No. 20. Certainly the man 
may have conveyed it to them, as I suspect he did to the young 
bull. 

This experiment also tends to confirm the opinion that 
carbolic acid is most valuable as a preventive, and that it also 
exercises a beneficial influence on animals attacked. 1 think, 
too, it points to the necessity of shutting affected cattle into 
l^ards upon the first appearance of the attack in them ; in fact, 
isolate the disease by confining them to a fever hospital. If 
they are left in a field, every living creature passing through it 
may carry the disease on to other fields, till, like a fire, gathering 
strength as it goes, a whole district is attacked, and no precau- 
tions can avail to stop it. So has it been with us this year on 
all our grazing and dairy land ; and the loss has been very 
great. At a place called Inglcsham, I rode, at the time, through 
a dairy of 30 milking-cows ; and whilst some were in a deplor- 
able state, all looked more or less wretched ; and I 
sufe that SI. a bead is a moderate estimate of the loss 
’Uniis was not a solitary instance, but a iample of the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; whilst only last week a cattle-dealer of repute told 
me ibat a great many graziers would not be able to bring out 
cattle at Christmas as they bad intended, on account of 
the loss of condition, through foot-and-mouth disease. 


am ^uite 
sustained. 


tkeember Hh, 1875. 
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fint cases occurred at Stradord tuM Bow, In Au^st of 1939, 
and at no very great distance from some of the docks. Thisfimt 
has given rise to the theory that the infecting material Was piw* 
bahly conveyed hither by merchandise, or by sbip-stores'-'villikt 
is, animals which had been taken on board as food-snpjplies fir 
the crew. On a ship coming into dock with surplns anunalswf 
this kind, they would, at that time, on being debarked, be eithlil^ 
sold for immediate slaughter on the spot, or kept within thh 
area of the docks for embarkation when re(]uired, Oiven thit 
a diseased ox or cow, sheep or pig, had been thus brought into 
dock, and it is easy enough to understand how such an infectious 
malady as foot-and-mouth disease might be spread from a centre 
of this kind, and gain a firm looting in the country. 

Be this as it may, the disease soon rea^ hed the London dairiee| 
and very shortly afterwards was obsened among the animals in 
Old Smithfield Market. Casts oi the malady occurred very 
esody in different parts of th'' country, and it is a singular fa^ 
that the first report of SU4 h cases «. ame from the county of 
Norfolk in the month of November, 1839. How foot-and-mouth 
disease reached that county was not ascertained, for at that time 
no special investigation was made, it not being known to those 
who were called to the animals that an infectious cattle-disease 
had reached our shores. 

In the year 1839, 1 was residing at Twickenham, Middlesex, 
and was partly engaged in agricultural pursuits. Soon I heard 
of a “ new disease ” having broken out at a farm at Laleham, and 
professional zeal induced me to visit the place to learn more of 
the matter. Here 1 confronted foot-and-mouth disease for the 
first time, and at once satisfied myself that I had to deal with 
a contagious malady. The history of the outbreak, was simple 
enough. Two calves, not more than seven or eight days old, 
had been bought in Smithfield Market, and taken to the farm as 

sucklers.” Each had come from an infected London dairy, and 
were themselves diseased, although not known to be so by the 
purchaser. They were placed on two cows, and three days after- 
wards these cows were found to be ill. Alarmed at this, the 
owner separated these cows from his other stock, notwithstanding 
which the disease spread, although its rapidity of so doing was 
somewhat chocked. Other outbreaks soon followed on this, and 
almost, without exception, they all depended on the purchase of 
calves in Smithfield Market. 

On one of my visits to an infected herd, 1 was induced^ to 
saturate a small lock of hay with the saliva which wa» fiowing 
freely from the mouth of a diseased cow, and carry it back^ to 
my place. Here I selected a cow for experiment, and having 
previously had her isolated and well secured, I placed the lock 
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oC h*j in her mouthy keep it there for a few 

minutes,' and to have it weliNaised between h^ teeth. In the 
short space of about forfy hours she was found to he unwell, 
and on examination, vesicles had commenced to form upon her 
tongue and also between her digits. The disease took its usual 
couBse, and vesicles were early developed upon her teats. Having 
thus proved that the secretions from the mouth contained infect* 
ing material, 1 was induced to continue my experiments, and 
next resolved on ascertaining whether the milk contained similar 
material. 

Already 1 had seen on one of the farms I had visited some 
pigs suffering from the malady, and fortunately I had some 
young pigs at hand, which were at an age fit to take from the 
sow. They were divided into two lots, one of which was re- 
moved and put into a place of security, as far as possible from 
all other animals. Here they were kept without food for a few 
hours, and then some warm milk from the experimentally diseased 
cow was given thenu This they eagerly partook of, consuming 
probably about a pint each. Subsequently they vrete fed on meal 
and milk from a healthy source, the same as supplied to the other 
moiety of the litter. Between f/ty and sixty hours afterwards 
every one of the experimental pigs was suffering from the disease. 
1 had now proof, by direct experiment, that the lacteal secretion 
was also impregnated with the materia morhi of the disease, 
and that by its use the malady could be communicated from 
animal to animal. The strictest sequestration of the diseased 
animals was observed, not only during their illness, but for 
some time afterwards, by which means every other cow and pig 
on the premises escaped an attack. 

My next experiments were of a different order, and attended 
with a different result, which, however, is not without its value. 
In examining some cows on a farm, three or miles distant 
from Twickenham, 1 observed on the teats of two or three of 
them some remarkably large vesicles, which were filled with a 
yellow-coloured and transparent fluid, apparently having the 
characters of ordinary serum. This 1 collected, and with care 
obtained nearly a tea-spoonful. Arriving at home, 1 inoculated 
a healthy cpw with this fluid, taking all the precautions which I 
had done previously as to sequestration. ^ The animal was care- 
fully watched, but no ill effects followed.* The experiment was 
sulraequently repeated, and again with a negative result. 1 may 
conclude this description of my original experiments, by remark- 
^|g that 1 had thus early established facts in relation to the 
jnitbology of foot-and-mouth disease which years of subsequent 
expmenoe have only tended to confirm. 

By the natural spread of the malady, many rattle, sheep, and 
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pigs, and even the poultry, becaUiMpBicted, in Twickenham and 
Its neighbourhood. ‘This affordeome the opportunity of testing 
the protective influence of my experimentally produced case of 
foot>and-mouth disease by placing the cow with affected animals. 
This was done, and no ill consequences resulted. 

It may be here added that cases of escape from secondary 
attacks had become so numerous during the first years of the 
existence of the malady, that in every part of the country the 
opinion was held that animals could not contract foot-and-mouth 
disease a second time. This opinion, however, has long since 
been disproved, and I may add that 1 have since had many 
positive proofs of cows being affected even a third time with the 
malady ; a notable instance of which I shall hereafter describe. 
Referring again to some original experiments of inoculation with 
the fluid contents of vesicles, carefully collecU*d so as to be free 
from the admixture of any other matter, 1. may state that Mr. 
Ceely, of Aylesbury — one of the best-known investigators of 
fariolous diseases — inoculated two oi his cows with fluid of this 
description ip April 1840, and that no effects were produced. 
The late Mr. Lepper, veterinary surgeon of the same place, 
had also recourse to similar experiments. Two cows, belonging 
to himself, were inoculated within a few days of those above 
named — the property of 'Mr. Ceely — by making incisions on the 
posterior part of the mammary glayd, and on either side of the 
labia pudendiy and placing within each a shred of lint saturated 
with the contents of vesicles. No effects being produced by the 
fourth day, some more fluid was introduced into the incisions. 
Slight constitutional disturbance followed very quickly, but 
lasted only a few hours, when the animals regained their Ordi- 
nary health. These cows were, eighteen days afterwards, placed 
with a number of diseased cattle on a farmer’s premises, where 
they remained for a fortnight, but did not contract the disease. 
Whether their escape was due to the inoculation was not, how- 
ever, determined, for so rapidly did the disease spread in all 
directions, that no opportunities were afforded for additional ex- 
periments. Mr. Lepper attempted one, but was foiled by the 
experimental cow falling ill with the natural disease two days 
subsequently to her inoculation. 

I may here repeat the statement I have frequently made, that 
the attacks of f(M>t-and-mouth disease were more malignant and 
more widely diffused in 1840-1 than at any time since then. It 
is also to be remembered that periodic outbreaks of the malady 
have occurred every few years since 1840—1. Thus, in 1845 
a second malignant outbreak took place, and this was followed 
by others in 1852, 1861-2, 1869-70, 1871, and lastly by the 
well-known one of 1875. On each of these occasions, and even 
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when the diseeee pro^ne^in its ordinary manner, cases have 
oecnrred which conld not be traced to cohabitation, nor to any 
ascertained means by which the materies morbi could be con- 
veyed from the diseased to the healthy animal. An instance of 
this kind took place on the College premises in the year 1870. 
A cow which had been kept for upwards of a year in a shed 
completely isolated from the rest of the premises, and into which 
no other cow, sheep, or pig had been brought, nor any known 
substance likely to have been charged with infecting material, 
was found one morning to be suffering from foot-and-mouth 
disease. The attack was not a severe one, and in the course of 
a few days the animal was convalescent. 

Although few animals when exposed to the infection escape 
the disease — unless they have previously been the subjects of an 
attack — still a considerable difference is found to exist with 
regard to their susceptibility to be acted upon by the contagium. 

Pregnant animals, and especially those which are near the 
time of parturition, are far more susceptil>le to the infection 
than others. Milking-cows are also easily acted on, and are often 
the first to be attacked on a farmer’s premises. Cattle which 
are travelled from place to place, whether fat or store animals, 
are thereby rendered more susceptible to the disease. This fact 
explains, in part, how it is that Irish stores which are landed 
in England are so often found to be affecud within a few days 
of their arrival. In the early das s of the mala<ly, especially in 
1840^1, nothing was more common than for a lot of beasts sent 
by road, as the practice then was, to Smithfield Market to fall 
ill on the way, or to reach the market in a most exhausted con- 
dition from the severity of the attack ; while the animals left at 
home on the farmer’s premises, from whicii those sent to market 
had been selected, remained perfectly healthy. Sheep suffered 
in the same way, and to an equal extent ; and in many of my 
weekly visits to Smithfield 1 have picked up a dozen beiofs or 
more which had been detached from the h^’t of sheep while 
being driven into or from the market, or moved from pen to pen 
by the drovers. Railway travelling has spared many scenes of 
^ bis kind, and saved much suffering ; but, at the same time, 
the want of cleansing and disinfecting of the trucks has tended 
eieatly to spread fiM^t-and-mouth disease more rapidly through 
the country. 

The impurity of the water supplied to animals has also often 
h ad to do with their incrrase<l susrvptibility. Some of the 
most malignant cases of the malady which have been submitted 
to my notice have arisen from this cause. In one instance in 
particular, where the washings from a kennel found their way 
into a brook, from which tome valuable Shorthorn cows drnokf 
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several of the anitoals died from tie malignancy of the attack. 
In this case, also, it was not a little remarkable that the disease 
was not known to exist anywhere within a mile of the premises. 
Not only are animals at the time of parturition more snsceptible 
to the infection, but the most serious ili-efiects are produced on 
their young when they are attacked. Calves, lambs, and pigs 
die .speedily under such circumstances, and the losses often are 
most serious to the farmer. The milk of the dam is so charged 
with morbific matter as to be in many instances rapidly de> 
structive to the life of the young animal. 

A remarkable case of this occurred, in March, 1861, on 
a farm I then occupied. It was my practice to have fonr 
calves suckled at a time by a cow which had just calved, for 
the purpose of weaning them when a few wwks old. They 
were allowed access to the cow morning and evening, and in the 
interim were tempted to partake of cooked food, which they 
soon would do as a rule. The details of this plan need not, 
however, be named in a report of this kind. They have been 
named before, and are well known to many rearers of calves. 
When properly carried out, a good cow will sometimes rear ten 
calves in the course of a year. One of my best cows calved, 
and in addition to her own calf, three young calves, a few days 
old, were placed upon her on the second day after parturition. 
All the stuck on the farm at the time were free from foot-and- 
mouth disease ; but 1 happened to make a new purchase of a 
cow which, unfortunately, on arrival a few days after, was found 
to be affected with the malady. She was kept apart from the 
others, but, nevertheless, the infection spread. On the sixth or 
seventh day following parturition, on the calves being placed 
with the cow in the evening, one of them, the cow’s own calf, 
died suddenly ; indeed, almost in the act of sucking. In a 
little more than an hour after its death a second calf died, and 
by about the expiration of three hours from the time of sucking 
a third calf died. 

An examination of the cow showed that she was in a state of 
febrile excitation — affected, in fact, with premonitory symptoms 
of foot-and-mouth disease. In a few more hours the malady was 
thoroughly established, and a full eruption of vesicles existed in 
her mouth, on her teats, and between her digits. Much to my 
surprise, the fourth calf was found to be perfectly well on the 
following day ; and on making inquiries of the herdsman, he 
said that he could explain the cause of its safety, for that on the 
day preceding the cow’s illness he had plac^ this calf with 
another cow, os he believed the four calves were scarcely having 
milk enough. Strict isolation being carried out, the fourth oaU 
fortunately escaped. This case, besides distinctly proving the 
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neiiotiwis quality of the milk to the calves, is an important one 
IQ another respect. The cow bad been in my possession nearij 
three ywrSf and twice during* that time had been affected with 
foot*and>mouth disease, so that the attack which I hare described 
was the third from which she suffered. 

In the former part of this Report mention has been made of 
periodic outbreaks of the disease, and it has been stated that on 
these occasions it assumes a more serious t^^pe. In this respect 
foot-and-mouth disease forms no exception to contag^ious affec- 
tions in general, of which it may l)e affirmed that the greater 
the number of cases, the greater will be the malignancy of the 
malady. On occasions like these, persons are far more disposed 
to be busy with their remedies than when the disease assumes 
a milder form. If medical treatment be called for ordinarily, it 
certainly should now be more cautiously adopted. On the first 
appearance of the disease in this country, this principle had not 
b^n fully recognised, and veterinary surgeons, as well as agri- 
culturists, adopted the opposite course. Animals were dosed 
with medicine early and late, and local remedies were as perse- 
veringly had recourse to. These energetic means of cure proved 
the most effectual ones to kill, and hence, in part, the great 
fatality which attended the outbreak of 1K40-1, and also that 
of 1845. On the decline of the dis(‘ase in 1845, a knowledge 
of the true principle of dealing with the malady became diffused. 
The nursing system took the place of the doctoring one ; and 
very soon so little was thought of the di»‘ase, that it was a 
common remark among farmers, that they pnderred their animals 
to have the epidemic,” as it was found that they usually gained 
condition more rapidly afterwards. 

In concluding this Report on foot-and-mouth disease, 1 may 
observe that the serious outbreak of last year gives evidences of 
being on the decline, and it is much to be hopi^ that before long 
the country will be again free from foot-and-mouth disease to the 
same extent as at any former period. 

Pleubo-pn r.ii . 

The appearance of this disease in England, like the one 1 
have been considering, certainly prec<Hl<‘<l the alu>ration of the 
tariff in July, 1842. It was recognised in several of the 
London dairies in the winter of 1841-2 by different veterinary 
snrgnons, and, among others, by the late Professor Spooner 
mmI myself. At a meeting of the Veterinary Medical Associa^ 
tion, held February 22nd, 1842, Professor Spooner stated that 
be bod that day visited Mr, Khoadc’s dairy, and seen aeveral 
eows anffering from the malady in its different stages. He 
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reported, also, toat oe had examined the lungs of an animal 
which had died of the disease in the same datr/. 

By what means pleoro-pneumonia gained a footing in England 
is not known, although it has been assigned to the iffiportatsof 
of diseased animals from Ireland, into which country it has been 
asserted that it had been carried by some Dutch cows in 1889-4(1, 
which the British Consul in Holland had sent to Cork at the 
request of some of his friends. The difficulty in the way of this 
theory is, that the importation of animals into the British Islands 
was at that time strictly inlejduted. Gaining a footing in 
England in 1841, the disease spread, but nut so rajmdly as to 
excite any great apj)rehensions in the public mind. TOfore die 
end ol the year 1842, however, .k taunts had reached the Royal 
Veterinary C'ollege ol cases having (A:rarr<*tl in Essex, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Suflblk, Noifolk, Buckinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Staffordshire, Lancashiic, and Shropshire. 

In October, 1842, I had retouise to an experiment to deteiv 
utine, if possible, the period ot incubation of the disease, 
as the taits already ascertained bj different observers as to the 
rate and the uncertainty ol its progress among cattle with which 
diseased animals were herded were very discrepant. A cow 
suffoiing from pleuro-pneumonia was purchased, and brought 
upon the ( allege premises, where she was put with a healthy 
cow which had been some time in my possession. The two 
animals were allowed to occupy the same shed for a few days, 
when the diseased cow died. In about three weeks from the 
time of the exj)osurc the experimental cow gave indications of 
being diseased. The symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia gradually 
developed themselves, and in seven or eight days from its com- 
mencement the case terminated fatally. 

The chief value, perhaps, attaching to this experiment is that 
of assisting to determine how early pleuro-pneumonia may be 
developed in an animal exposed to the disease by cohabitation ; 
for the length of time the morbific matter may lie dormant in the 
system has y et to be determined. Observations made on infected 
herds would seem to place this at the end of months, rather than 
weeks, and among numerous cases of this kind 1 may name one 
in which it was satisfactorily proved that the period could not 
possibly be less than ten weeks and three days. The solution 
of this one problem relating to pleuro-pneumonia can only be 
determined by a long scries of experiments specially directed 
to it alone, and must, I conceive, be undertaken on a large scale 
and at considerable expense. The scientific investigator at onoe 
recognises the importance of a correct solution of the questions 
because he sees the error into which he might otherwise fall in 
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undertaking experiments to aetermine me means by which the 
disease is propagated. 

At present I hold the opinion that cohabitation appears to be 
absolutely necessary to the successful conveyance of the morbific 
matter from one animal to another in a form by which it can 
produce its specific consequences ; and until the materies morbi 
of pleuro-pneumonia be conveyed from a distance, and made to 
take effect on an animal whose perfectly healthy condition could 
not be disputed, 1 feel justified in maintaining this opinion. It 
is to be borne in mind that this belief is the outcome of years of 
observation, and of experiments had recourse to specially to de- 
termine the question. It has been objected that the experiments 
are few, which I am ready to grant ; but 1 may reply, that this 
objection does not apply to inoculation with the diseased products 
of pleuro-pneumonia. Thousands upon thousands of cattle have, 
during the last twenty-four years, been thus experimented upon 
without any affection of the lungs being producetl. Indeed, the 
advocates of this system base its value upon the prevention of 
pleuro-pneumonia by the introduction of the morbific matter into 
the organism of healthy cattle. No difficulty exists in conveying 
f^om a distance, undefined and undefinable as to extent, the 
morbific matter of cattle-plague, sheep-pox, foot-and-mouth 
disease, and of the numerous blood disease's known by dif- 
ferent local terms, whi<'h are fatal to cattle ; and when the same 
thing is accomplished by experimenters with the morbid pro- 
ducts of pleuro-pneumonia, 1 will readily admit that my belief 
has been resting on an erroneous <'onclu8ion as to the means 
by which the malady is spread over the country. 

I may here mention some other circumstances which have 
been established of late years with regard to the extension of 
pleuro-pneumonia, which bear on what has l>een previously 
advanced, vtr., that the malady hsid no existence in Australia 
until introduced in 18.'>8 by a diseased cow from England ; nor 
in New Zealand until 1864, when some infected cattle wen 
landed from Australia ; that America was free until 1847, 
when cattle from England took the disease to New Jersey, and 
that the importer, by slaughtering his entire herd, eradicated 
the malady at that time. That America remained free until 
1859, when she again received the disease from Holland by 
imported cattle, and that unfortunately it then gained a footing 
In the country. Sweden is also said t4> have receivetl the disease 
by infiected cattle sent from England in 1847, and from thenoe 
it iqiiead to Dmmark. Norway likewise suffered from the 
railages of the disease in 1800, it having been imported by a 
number of Ayrshire cattle from Scotland for breeding purposes^ 
which proved to be affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 
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Typhoid Fevbh in Pios. 

In my last half-yearly Report attention was directed to the 
circumstance that a malignant disease had shown itself among ^ 
some large herds of pigs in the western counties, more par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol, and that 
my colleague, Professor Aze, had already undertaken to investi- 
gate its pathology. It was also stated that the affection wa|( 
believed to be only another outbreak of the malady long since 
recognised in this country b) the name of typhoid fever. 

This opinion has since been confirmed, and the experiments 
which have been had recourse to by Mr. Axe have thrown con- 
siderable light upon the causes by which the disease is psopi^ 
gated, as well as on the means ul its extinction. They, at the 
same time, confirm the opinion of Dr. William Budd, of Clifton, 
who, in 1865, brought the subject of this disease of pigs before 
the Society, and clearlj established its close relationship with 
typhoid fever of man. 

Mx]>erimewt 1 . — The chief object of this experiment was to 
determine whether the rontagium of pig-typhoid could be trann* 
niitted from one animal to another through the medium of the 
atmosphere alone, jiositive contact being entirely prevented. 

For this purpose, two pigs, about six months old, were 
obtained from a healthy herd, and on the 21st of April they 
were put into a house near to a diseased pig, brought to the 
College by Mr. Husse}, of Devizes. After forty-eight hours close 
exposure of the healthy pigs to the contagium, the diseased 
animal was destroyed. The healthy animals were placed some 
distance apart from the infected one, and the greatest possible 
care was taken to maintain a complete separation of the animals 
themselves, and also that the excreta of the infected pig should 
not come in contact with the experimental animals. The in- 
ternal temperature was taken in the mornings and evenings 
throughout the entire course of the malady, and will be found 
recorded in the following thermometrical table. 

The course of the disease as it appeared in the two pigs, 
A and B, is described separately. 

A. — Ajtri] idth . — Slight dulness is apparent. The evening 
meal is refused, excepting the fluid portion of it, which is drunk 
with avidity. 

27th . — Dulness more marked ; the skin of face is corrugated, 
and the countenance expressive of pain. 

28tA. — ^The skin is hotter than natural, but no eruption is 
developed. The eyes are congested and suffused with team. 
Food IB taken sparingly, but water is drunk freely ; pulse is 
quick, soft, and weak ; breathing very slightly acoeleratM. 
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f9fA. — ^The temperature of the skin is increased, and a 
general redness is visible over the belly and W the inside of the 
arms and thighs, and behind the ears. 

30^A. — A few round raised spots of a red colour are visible 
on the breast and throat. Dulness is much increased, and a 
great desire for warmth is manifested. A watery discharge issues 
^ from the eyes, and dirt accumulates around them in black, scaly 
masses. 

May Iff. — The discharge from the eyes is thick and puriform, 
and a watery defluxion issues from the nostrils ; the eruptive 
spots are still visible, but the general re<]ness of the skin has 
subsided, and its heat is less intense. 

2nd. — Signs of emaciation are present, and the animals move- 
ments are feeble. The spots on the skin arc subsiding and can 
now be only felt; the redness has disappeared. The general 
symptoms of illness are less marked, but the thirst is intense, 
and slight tremors are present. 

3rd. — Much the same as 3 esterday. 

4th. — The bowels are constipated, and the fapces streakcil 
with blood and thick tenacious mucus. The lining membrane 
of the rectum is of a scarlet hue. More food is taken, and the 
thirst is less severe. 

3tk. — Skin still very hot, imd animal refuses fotxl ; the thirst 
is increased ; the movements aie unstead}, and rigors are excited 
by the least exposure. 

6/A. — A diffused redness is visible over the bell}', which 
is roost intense towaids the centn* ; the inner side of the 
arms and thighs arc also red, but less so than the surface of 
the abdomen. Cireat prostration is now apparent, and rapid 
emaciation is taking place. All the other symptoms are aggra- 
vated. 

7/A. — A fresh crop of eruptive sj>ots has appeared, but the 
animal appears somewhat more cheerful, though he obstinately 
nfnses food and drinks largely. The stools arc soft, and of a 
yellowish-brown colour. 

Htk. — The face is pinched and the expression very anxious, 
but the eyes are bright: the lids charged with puriform matter. 
The eruption is more extensive and dec ided. ( ircat irritation is 
Hianifested by the animal rejieatedly scratching the abdomen. 
The bowels are very loose, and the stools dr'tidedly more yellow 
in colour. 

9^.*— 'Diarrhcea exists. The stools of a dirty yellow colour 
uid wutery. Prostration increasing. Food altogether refused ; 
ibirst still great. 

10th* — The epidermis is desquamating from the site of the 
first eruption, and slight moisture is observable on the surface 
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of the more recent spots. The stools are watery and fre({nenty 
and pain is evinced on pressing the belly. 

ll^A. — Stools streaked with blood ; belly and inner side of 
thighs and arms intensely red and hot. The countmance is ex** 
pressive of stupidity, and at short intervals slight twitchings of 
the muscles are perceived. The hind extremities are partially 
paralysed, and the body has a rolling movement. 

\2th. — The skin exhibits a number of purple patches fuld 
small petechia*. These are especially numerous on the Iddly 
and on the inner part of the thighs. Thirst is very g^reat. 

IBt/i. — All the general symjitoms are aggravated. 

14tA. — Same as yesterday. 

\bth. — Fseees black and stinking. C/onjunctival membrane 
studded with petechiac ; abdomen >ery sensitive; nothing is 
partaken of but fluids. A feeble grunt is emitted with each 
expiration, and complete paralysis is present. 

16<A. — The fa'ces are less Huid ; and, excepting where 
the blood'Spots and patches are, the skin is much paler in 
colour. 

17tA. — Extreme prostration is present, and dissolution seems 
to b<* fast approaching. I'he fa*ces are mingled with blood and 
small particles of soft grey sloughs. The entire body is con- 
vulsed, and, as the animal lies, the legs are violently jerked 
towards the trunk. 

Id/A. — The convulsions continued throughout the day. 
Animal died at 6 o’clock r.M. 

Pig H. — April 26f/i. — Slight dulness is perceptible, and the 
food is partaken of indifferently. There is marked thirst, and 
the skin is hotter than natural. 

29th, — Much the same as yesterday. 

30tA . — The skin is intensely hot and of a deep red colour; 
dulness is increased, and the face slightly pinched. 

Map 1st. — The red colour of the skin is less diffused, and 
a rash has appeared in irregular patches ; the appetite is very 
fastidious and the thirst intense. 

2iid. — A watery discharge issues from the eyes and nostrils ; 
but in other respects there is no perceptible change. 

3rd . — A lew small red spots exist on the belly and on the 
throat ; dulnc:>s is more marked ; the skin of face is more cor- 
rugated, and the countenance expressive of pain. The move- 
ments are somewhat feeble, and rigors are present. 

4tA. — A few more spots have appeared, and on some of yes- 
terday’s crop a little moisture is visible. i 

dth . — Food is entirely refused, and the animal is evidently 
much weaker ; the pulse is quick and feeble ; the bowels con- 
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stipatedy and the discharge from the eyes and nostrils is as* 
snming a puriform character. 

6tA. — A fresh eruption of spots has occurred on the inner 
parts of the arms and thighs, also behind the ears ; they are very 
numerous, and in some places confluent The spots erupted 
on the 3rd have entirely disappeared, leaving the epithelium 
raised and desquamating. Prostration is great, and shivering is 
excited by the least exposure. 

7th . — There is no perceptible alteration. 

Hth . — The countenance has a stupid expression. The con- 
junctival membrane is much injected ; the skin is intensely hot, 
especially on the abdomen ; the primary spots are turning to a 
yellowish-brown colour, but those of the second crop arc sub- 
siding. 

i)iA. — The prostration is very great and the gait unsteady. 
The spots have almost entirely disappeared. On the inner part 
of the thighs are two large vesicles, and on the breast two 
others. iMarrhma is now present, and the ftrees are very offen- 
sive ; the skin is niu( h cooler, and less red than at any time 
since the eruption. The tips of the ears are of a bluish-red 
colour. 

loth. — ^Thc vesicles* are increasing in numlier, and some are 
confluent ; there is considerable emaciation, and the slightest 
exertion gives rise to a fit of coughing. There is every indica- 
tion of pneumonic complication. 

llth. — Vesication is extending, and large layers of epidermis 
may now be removed from the seat of the confluent vesicles. 
Diarrhcea is very acute ; the sKmls are of very yellow colour, 
fluid and offensive. The animal rises with difficulty, and rolls 
from side to side in progression. V'^ision is much impaired. 
The breathing is quick and panting. Pressure to the abdomen 
excites struggling and s(|uenling- which, however, is very feeble 
and plaintive, and attended a ith a cough. 

12/A. — Emaciation is rapidly increasing, and there is com- 
plete prostration, with low delirious grunting. The skin is 
turning purple in patches, and petechial sjnits are scattered over 
the abdomen. Some of the vesicles are refilling. The extremities 
are cold, and the breathing is quick and hoarse. 

13/A.— The animal died, after being in a comatose condition 
for several hours. 

A nmaber of ivoir points '* voni oliargtd with virus fruiD these veshsks for 
laeoitlatiBg jnuposes. Bee Experiineot IL 
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Fie Typhoid Thuhoxhtbioal Tabu.* 
Expebixent I. 
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Erperiment 11 . — By this experiment it was sought to determine 
whether the fluid contained in the eruptive vesicles had the power 
of proilueing t>phoid fever by inoculation. The fluid employed 
was collected, on the 19th of April, from one of the pigs used in 
the preceding experiment. On the 15th of May, a healthy pigf, 
about six months old, was inoculated from the charged ivofy 
points already referred to. The operation was performed ill 
the ordinary manner, as for vaccination, by simply scratching 
the skin very superficially, and wiping the charged points upon 


* This Table dates from the day prior to that of exposure. 
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the excoriated surface. The part selected ,for the operation was 
the inner side of the thigh. Four points were employed upon 
the three separate scratch] ngs. 

May 16tA. — The inoculated spots exhibit no efflorescence 
beyond what would be observed in an ordinary scratch. 

VI th. — ^The local signs of iriitation are less marked than yes- 
terday. There is no exudation from the scratches ; indeed, the 
parts are ^ite dry. 

18tA. — The redness has almost entirely disappeared from the 
site of the inoculation, and there arc no signs of constitutional 
disturbance. 

19<A. — The scabs from the places of inoculation are falling 
off, and the surrounding skin has resumed its normal colour. 
There was slight dulncss towards evening ; and the skin, which 
was cool in the morning, became hot. 

20<A. — The skin is intensely hot this morning: a diffused 
redness covers the belly, as well as the throat and the inside of 
the arms. Food is taken with indiff(‘reticc‘, but fluids are largely 
swallowed. 

21s/. — Dulness is much incrc'ased. On the belly six or seven 
raised spots of a red colour are visible. 'I'he efflorescence is more 
extensive and intense ; behin<l the ears it is very marked, and 
also on the inner side of the thighs. Thirst is great, and fo<xl is 
almost entirely refused. The l.eees are softer than they were 
yesterday ; several evacuations have taken place during the 
day. 

22nd. — On the inner side of the arms and thighs, and behind 
the ears, many red spots exist. Rigors are very decided, 
and a great desire for warmth is evinced. The eyes are con- 
gested and watery, and there is considerable prostration of 
strength. 

23rd. — ^The spots first erupted are subsiding, and a dark red 
point, not unlike an ordinary flea-bite, is seen in the centre ; a 
few fresh ones have appeared on the haunch and breast. The 
fseoes are more consistent than when last referred to. Thirst is 
very great, and food is altogether refused. The body is ema- 
ciated, and the prostration increased. 

24/4. — The sjwts erupted on the 22nd are declining, and the 
epidermis covering them is raised in scales. In the centre of 
all the Spots the flea-bite point is to be seen. 

25/&«— The eruption is rapidly disap]M*aring, leaving behind 
It yellowish-brown stain. The fseccs are firmer in consistence } 
■nd the animal appears to be better. The thirst is not so great, 
And a little food is taken occasionally. Towards evening the 
skin again became very hot. 

23 / 4 .— Two or three fresh spots have appeared on the haunch ; 
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a watery discharge issnes from the eyes and nose, and the face 
wears a pained expression. 

27t4. — The bowels exhibit marked irritation ; the eTacuatiotis 
are frequent, small in quantity, and of a yellowish-brown colour. 
The epidermis is desquamating from the seat of the eruption, 
and several fresh spots have been developed ^on the throat. 

28^A. — The countenance presents a stupid appearance ; the 
movements are feeble and unsteady ; the stools are liquid, and 
emit an offensive odour. 

29^/t. — Prostration increased ; the rigors are very severe^ and 
the pulse is quick, small, and feeble. Towards evening large 
irregular patetios of redness appeared on the belly and breast, 
and the diarrhnea became more severe. 

30</i. — A fresh crop of spots has appeared on the belly and 
about the ears. Diarrhoea is \er) acute. Pressure applied to 
the belly occasions pain ; the eyes and nose discharge a pun- 
form matter. Prostration is now very great, and the body is 
more emaciated. «• 

31s^ —Much the same as yesterday, excepting that the skin 
is less red, and the eruption has somewhat subsided. 

June Is/. — The belly and breast are studded with petechim 
and blood-blotches of various sizes. The gait is rolling and un- 
steady, and a low continuous grunt is emitted with each expira- 
tion. 

‘2, ad. — A few fresh spots have appeared on the haunch and on 
the inner side of the arms and thighs ; the epidermis of the ean 
and contiguous parts is broken, and stands out in thick brown 
scales ; on being removed, a raw red surface is exposed. Alto- 
gether, however, the animal seems better, and its desire for 
water is less. 

3 rrf. — The haunch is now more or less covered with vesicles,* 
some of which are confluent. Large layers of epidermis may 
readily removed from the part. The ears are of a purple hue, 
and the cuticle is freely desquamating. The countenance is less 
expressive of pain, and the diarrhoea has somewhat abated. 

4 ^/ 1 . — The I'sces are less fluid, and the animal has a decidedly 
better appearance. The discharge from the eyes and nose has 
nearly subsided ; and, excepting the hsemorrhagic patches, the 
redness of the skin has almost disappeared. 

5/A. — The appetite is better this morning; the vesicles are 
drying up, ancl the entire surface of the skin is covered with 
thick and loose epidermic scales. The stools are, however^ 
more fluid and foetid than they have been since the attack. 

G/A. — ^Beyond slight twitchings of the muscles of the fora* 


* Twenty-four “ ivory points ** were charged with the viitta 
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limbs, there is no apparent change in the general condition of 
the animal. ' 

Ith . — The head-symptoms are less severe ; there is no dis- 
position on the part of the animal, however, to leave its bed, 
even though moderate force is applied. The muscular twitch- 
ings are more marked and frequent, and rigors are provoked by 
the slightest exposure. The axillae are intensely red. 

8tA . — Excepting that a few fresh haemorrhagic spots have been 
developed in different parts of the skin, the symptoms are much 
the same as yesterday. 

9/A. — This morning the evacuations are involuntary; the 
stools are watery and very offensive. The abdomen is “ tucked 
up,” the back is arched, and the extremities are directed towards 
each other, as if to relax the abdominal muscles. The animal is 
extremely emaciated, and almost reduced to a skeleton. 

10/A. — The stools are deeply stained with blood ; several 
small coagula, as well as some greyish-white masses of typhoid 
exudation, have been discharged during the day. The ears are 
uniformly purple, and very cold ; they are covered with a thick 
layer of desquamating cuticle and dried exudation matter. 

11/A. — The abdomen is tumid, and very tender ; otherwise 
the symptoms are much the same Jis yesterday. 

12/A. — More large blood-blotches have appeared on the sides. 
The ears are quite livid, and, around the border, exhibit a 
gangrenous condition. The abdominal pain is less shown on 
the application of pressure ; but the general health is worse. The 
breathing is distinctly accelerated, and the emaciation continues 
to increase. 

13th . — Gangrene of the ears is extending rapidly. The 
animal presents a pitiable aspect. The breathing is quick, and 
the bronchial sound harsh. There is likewise an occasional 
cough. 

14/A. large portion of both ears is circumscribed by a line 
of intense redness, and the sloughing process has fairly com- 
menced. Food is taken sparingly ; but there is no decided 
change in the general condition of the animal. 

15/A. — From this time to July 31st very slight progress to- 
wards recovery was made. Although now far advanced, the 
sloughing process in regard to the ears is not completed. The 
anifmal was destroyed. 

Experimeat HI. — In order to place beyond all doubt that the 
disease in the pig last experimented on depended entirely on the 
inoculation with the virus, and was not the result of ordinary 
contagion, Mr. Axe had recourse to another experiment. To in- 
sure complete isolation from all known sources of infection, he 
availed himself of the services of Messrs. Priestman and Ray* 
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meat-*>tiiro gentlemen well known in connection with contagioui 
diseases of animals. A pig was obtained from a healthj stocky 
and inoculated by Mr. Priestman on his own premises, on the 
10th of June. Ivory points charged with the virus from the pig 
referred to in the last experiment were employed, and the mode 
of operating was the same as in the former case. The animal 
was kept some distance away from the College, which at that 
time was to be considered as an infected place ; and it was not 
until the disease had become fully established that it was brought 
under Mr. Axe’s care. Knowing the contagious nature of ^he 
malady, he had refrained from visiting it ; and to the kindness 
of Messrs. Priestman and Rayment he is indebted for the fol'* 
lowing report of the progress of the disease. 

JuTie 14#A. — Four of the teats arc verv red, and slightly 
swollen ; towards evening the redness disappeared. 

Vbth , — Surface of the body very hot ; loss of appetite ; tremors, 
and marked restlessness present. 

IGtA. — The surface heat has subsided ; a few red raised spots 
are to be seen on the belly, and on the inner side of the thighs ; 
food is altogether refused ; respiration somewhat increased. 
The animal lies on his side, and there is no disposition to move. 
In the evening the spots had nearly disappeared ; a little food 
was partaken of ; but the surface of the body again became hot. 

\lth. — M<»re spots have appeared on the sides of the belly, 
in patchy groups. In the evening they declined somewhat, and 
were less distinctly seen. 

18t^. — The appetite has improved ; tremors are still present ; 
the faeces are hard, and covered with a little bloody mucus. 

19tA. — The surface temperature is slightly exalted. 

20//t. — No change. 

21s<. — No appetite ; skin dry and scaly. 

22nd. — Feeds a little ; bowels still constipated. 

From the last-mentioned date to the 6th of July, on which 
day the animal was brought to the College Infirmary, the general 
symptoms of illness underwent but little change. They were, 
however, associated with desquamation of cuticle from the entire 
surface of the body. 

On the ariival of the animal at the Infirmary, Mr. Axe sub- 
mitted it to a careful examination, and fully satisfied himself 
that the symptoms were those of enteric fever. The ears and 
haunch were marked by irregular patches of a deep purple hue. 
The eyes were congested, red, and watery ; and the dirt which 
had ^cumulated around them indicated that this watery con- 
dition had existed for some time. The inner side of the thighs 
and arms, and the underpart of the belly were covered by loose 
desquamating epidermis. The ears were covered with thidt, 
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grey scabs, and the general mass of cuticle was being rapidly 
removed from the body. The countenance was haggard, and 
the gait feeble and unsteady. The extremities were cold ; and 
the bowels constipated. The belly was tumid, and resonant on 
percussion. Pressure revealed some abdominal tenderness, but 
whether this arose from the tympanitic state of the belly, or 
from actual intestinal disease, could not be well determined. 

7th. — All the symptoms observed yesterday are intensified; 
the abdomen is now distended to an enormous degree. The 
animal has a dull, confused, and stupid look ; and convulsive 
twitchings of the muscles arc present to a greater or less extent 
over the entire body. * 

8th. — The bowels are still constipated, and the tympany is 
undiminished ; the nervous depression is aggravated. The 
animal obstinately refuses to move, even though pressed to do 
so. A peculiar groan is emitted when any attempt is made to 
disturb him. 

9th. — This morning the animal is in a state of collapse. He 
died about noon. 

Experiment IV. — This may be called a purely accidental ex- 
periment ; nevertheless, it serves to illustrate the incubative 
period of the affection, and to <letermine its virulently contagious 
nature. The case also furnishes data as to the pnigress of the 
symptoms, and serves with the others to indicate the order of 
events as they occur <luring the fever process. 

The animal which had been procured by Mr. Pricstman for 
the purpose of being inoculated escaped from its house, and 
gained access to the pig used in Experiment III., on July 1st — 
twenty-one days after its inoculation. It was allowed to remain 
with the experimental pig until the Cth of July, when both of 
them were brought to the College. At this time infection was 
clearly established ; and although the animal exhibited no 
mark^ signs of illness, a distinct eruption of raised, red spots 
existed on the breast, and on the inner side of the arms. The 
spots were not numerous, but isolated, and scattcrctl over a large 
surface. The eyes were suffused, and slightly injected ; food 
was taken freely, but there was considerable thirst. 

July 7th. — The eruption has extended to the abdomen and 
the inner side of the thighs. In the last-named parts, the spots 
are numerous, and grouped together in confluent masses. The 
bowds are constipated, and the flrees coated with thick tena- 
cious mucus. Towards evening there were violent paroxysms 
of shivering, and a great desire for warmth was manifested. 
On the spots erupted in the morning vesicles are developing* 
and the surface of the skin is moistened with exudation. The 
face is pinched, and presents a painful aspect 
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8f/i.>^The are very red, and a watery dischatge issues 
from them, and also from the nostrils. A pungent heat is felt 
over the entire surface of the skin. The spots are rapidly Sub- 
siding ; the desire for water is much increased. 

9l£A.>— The spots have almost entirely disappeared, but the 
skin on the breast and ears is intensely red and hot. The fboes 
are still hard, and coated With mucus. The face has a dull and 
stupid expression, and the movements of the body, although 
regular, are, nevertheless, feeh1f‘ 

ii)th. — The eruption has entirely subsided, leaving the skin 
freckled with yellowish-brown spots, and the cuticle raised and 
ragged. The scat of the eruption is spotted over with bluish- 
red points. 

1 IrA. — On the inner side of the thighs about half-a-dozen fresh 
spots have appeared, but otherwise there is a general remission 
ol all the symptoms, and the animal is dispos^ to take food. 

The discharge from the eyes is puriform, and the 
nasal flux is tingetl with blood. The favourable change in the 
general symptoms recorded yesteiday continues to-day. 

13r/i. — This morning the animal looked more cheerful, and 
seemed altogether better. Towards evening, however, the skin 
became hot, and four small, irregular patches of a bright-red 
colour appeared about the umbilicus, and threatened a fresh 
outbread of papules. 

14//t. — Half-a-dozen spots are now developed on the belly ; 
the restlessness and irritability are very marked. There are no 
indications of pain on pressure being applied to the abdomen, 
but all the favourable symptoms of the past two days have 
passed away. 

15fA. — The body shows signs of emaciation, and the move- 
ments are feeble and unsteady. Although the general symptoms 
are not intensified, the prostration is more decided. No desire is 
evinced to move, even when an attempt is made to raise the animal. 

16tA. — The ^wels are still constipated, and well-marked 
rigors are present. The spots are fast subsiding ; but the tips 
of the ears and feet present a livid hue. 

17th . — Beyond an extension of the discoloration of the ears 
there is no local change ; the general condition of the animal 
is much the same. 

19th . — A decided disposition to take food exists, and the 
desire for fluids is much diminished. The irritability and rest- 
lessness have almost entirely subsided, and there is an abate- 
ment in the severity of all the symptoms. 

19th . — The favourable change of yesterday is continued to-day«» 

20M. — The skin is more cool, and the cuticle is desquamating 
over its entire surface. Thirst is less intense. The discbaige 

?0L. xn. — 8. S. u 
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from the ejeg and no$e has much diminished, and the confused 
and pained expression of the face has noW almost disappeared. 
A little more food has been taken, and there is a muked 
improvement in the general state of the animal. 

21st. — ^The bowels are relaxed, and the stools are of a dark 
brown hue. The skin of the haunch is studded with hasmor- 
rhagic patches, and the belly exhibits a number of petechise. 
The desire for food has much increased, and the fever symptoms 
are on the wane. 

22nd.— The stools are more fluid and frequent, and the 
bowels manifest signs of irritation. The general health, how> 
ever, appears to be much better, and the thirst has declined. 

23rd. — Blood-blotches of various sizes are now to be seen on 
the neck and about the ears. The bonds are more relaxed, 
and the emaciation continues ; but the appetite is improved, and 
the general Cf'ndition is decidedly more lavourable. 

From this date to August 14th the diarrhoea continued, with 
slight intermissions, and the wasting of the body gradually went 
on. The appetite was very variable, but no signs of acute 
suffering were evinced. From time to time the hrces were 
searched, but in vain, for typhoid sloughs ; still there cannot be 
a doubt that ulceration of the intestine existed, though probably 
to only a slight extent. 

Fio TyFEOID THCKMOMETaiOAI. Tablk.* 

KxI’ERIMI-ST II, 

A 


Pate. 

Morning. 

Kv< tiinp 

Date j 

Monihig 

Kvenlng* 

Hay 

15 

106-4 

103*6 

Jlilir 

2 

lU^l-G 



16 

103*6 

103- 

» 1 


104*2 



17 

104- 

103*8 

1 1 

4 1 

104- 



18 

103- 

103* 

4 » 

5 

103-8 



19 

103-8 

103 4 

f t 

6 

103-8 



20 

104- 

107- 

> 4 

7 

104-4 

, , 


21 

105- 

106* 

2 1 

8 

104- 

105- 


22 

104-8 

105*4 

f 2 

® I 

103-4 

108*8 


2S 

103-4 

105-2 

> » 

10 

103’ 

104 

♦ f 

i f 

21 

104-6 

106- 

y ? 

11 ' 


9 » 

25 

106-8 

105-8 

1 1 

12 


108-4 

26 

105- 

106- 

t y 

13 ( 

104-4 

104-6 

• ♦ 

27 

108-6 

104-4 

* 4 

14 ' 

103-4 

108* 

a t 

28 

105'2 

106-8 ‘ 

s s 

15 , 

104- 

105- 

1 1 

20 

104-2 

106-6 

4 4 

16 ' 

108-2 

108* 

f • 

80 

105-4 

105-4 

4 4 

17 1 

103-6 

105*2 

• f 

U 

104*6 

' .. i 

4 f 


103-6 

*a 

June 

1 

104*6 

105- 1 

aft ft 

, 

10 

104*4 

•• 


* This TWble dates from tbo day of iaooulatlou. 
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ExPKBIMBtIT III. 


Date, 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Date. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Juno 

10* 

O 

« • 

103* 

Jane 

19 

10°2-4 

0 

h 

f t 

11 

t a 

103- 

• f 

20 


I## 

s 9 

12 


104-2 

1 • 

21 



• Y 

13 


• • 1 

9 f 

22 


ttt-8 

t T 

14 


103-6 1 

9 9 

23 


104-8 

S T 

15 

1042 

105*8 ' July 

6 

.. 

103- 

* 7 

16 


103* 11 .. 

7 


105-8 

» » 

17 


105-4 

1 t 

S 

105-8 

106-6 

y y 

18 

102- 

•• 

1 

1 

9 

105' 

9* 


Kxpkbimkkt IV. 


Date. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

Date. 

Morning. 

Evening. 

July 

6t 

0 

0 

105- 

July 19 

104- 

1^-4 

9 * 

7 

105-8 

lO.VO 

,9 20 

104*2 


* 4 

8 

105*8 

106- 

9 9 21 

104* 


» y 

9 

105* 

105-8 

,, 22 

103-C 

104- 

♦ y 

10 

105-2 

105 8 

,, 23 

103-8 


y y 

11 

io:»'8 

106* 

,, 24 

103- 


1 • 

12 

104* 

104*6 

,, 25 

103- 


y » 

13 

104' 

105* 

26 

, , 


y f 

14 

105* 

105-6 

,, 27 

103- 

103- 

» y 

15 

104*6 

105- 

.. 28 

, , 

103-4 

y y 

16 

105* 

105*4 

,, 29 

103* 

103* 

9 ) 

17 

104*2 

104*6 1 

,, 30 

102*8 

108- 

y » 

18 1 

1 

101* 

104*2 I 

1 

,, 31 

i 

102*6 

102-8 


Mr. Axe condudes his Report bj observing, that the patho* 
logical lesions developed in the progress of this affection were 
seen chiefly in the intestinal canal. Here were found ulcera- 
tions of various extent, and not unfrequently in both the luge 
and small intestines ; the lymphatic glands, lungs, throat, and 
mouth were likewise more or less diseased, and the body generally 
was in a state of extreme emaciation. 


Chsuioal Analyses in oases op supposed Poisoning. 

The following Report, on investigations which have been 
undertaken in the Laboratory of the College, has been supplied 
by Professor Tuson : — 

“ During the past year, very many cases of interest to the agri* 
culturist have been investigated in the Laboratory of the Collega 

Date of inoonlatioii. t Five dajs after inoeolation. 
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by myself and amiStants. The most important hare been cases 
of poisoning in the domesticated animals ; 'and my experience 
learn me to the conclusion that both foxes and hounds are being 
destroyed more frequently than is generally supposed — the 
agent employed being occasionally arsenic, but in the majority 
of instances strychnia. That the latter agent is more commonly 
resorted to than any other for the destruction of animal life is to be 
accounted for, I believe, by the circumstance that strychnia — in 
the form of the so*called Vermin Killers — can be purchased with 
greater facility than any other poison. During the fifteen years 
1 have held the Professorship of Chemistry in the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, 1 have investigated between five hundred and six 
hundred cases of actual poisoning or supposed poisoning in the 
lower animals ; and in almost every instance in which 1 have 
detected strychnia in a dog or a fox, 1 have found the remains 
of a rabbit, hare, rat, or pheasant or other bird, in the animal’s 
stomach ; ' such rabbit, &c., having doubtless been charged with 
the poison and then used as a bait. I have likewise conducted, 
during the past year, many analyses of the viscera of cattle and 
sheep in which lead has been found ; and, from inquiries made, 
it would appear that all of them have been cases of malicious 
or wilful poisoning — probably with acetate (sugar) of lead — f(>r 
no evidence could be gained of the animals having had access 
to paint, water contaminated with lead, bullet-spray from rifle- 
butts, or to any of the other well-known accidental sources of 
lead-poisoning. I have likewise to record a case of the poisoning 
of two cows through drinking water from a brook which was 


polluted by drainage from a gas-work in the neighbourhood of 
London. The water, on being analysed, was found to be highly 
charged with sulphide of calcium, an exceedingly powerful irri- 
tant. As is well known, lime is used to remove the sulphu- 
retted hydrogen from coal-gas ; and in performing this office it 
becomes transformed into sulphide of calcium. After a certain 
time the purifier is discharged of its contents, which are allowed 
to remain exposed to the air in the yards of gas-works. Rain 
falling on them dissolves the sulphide of calcium ; and, in the 
case now cited, the solution formed found its way into the brook. 

“ In the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia from gas-liquor, 
for manurial purposes, large volumes of highly noxious sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas are, in badly-arranged works, vomited 
iiitd the atmosphere, which is not only prejudicial to sur- 
rounding vegetation, but is also prejudicial to the health of, 
and even fatal to, animals. In a recent inquiry in which t wss 
profei^ionally engaged, a varnish-maker, his family, and his 
mrsTS, dogs, and fowls, had been living in Kent in perfect health 
for twenty years. About three vears ago a sulphate of ammonia 
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work was erected within a few yards of his residence* aild 'itunnKo 
factory. Since that time, especially at ni^it, sulphuretted hydmtS 
gen has been evolved in large quantities from the sulphate of 
ammonia works, and the family above referred to have suffered, '' 
more or less continuously, from nausea, fainting, diarrhoea, and 
the other well*known effects of sulphuretted hydrogen ; all fowls 
die on his premises ; one large Newfoundland do^« after exhi* 
biting the symptoms of poisoning by this gas, died ; and his 
horses have been mure or less affected. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have examined seveiral Wb11<*» 
waters recently polluted with sewage and drainage ; and the 
general and scientific evidence obtained proved that tbeisichhess 
and mortality among farm-stock observed in connection with 
these cases have been occasioned by the drinking of the waters 
so contaminated. 

Among the cases of cattle-foods sent to me for analysis, 1 
may refer to three, which were samples of rape-cedie containing 
large quantities of charlock (wild mustard). The eating-of these 
cakes by beasts, in three different counties, was followed by 
many deaths.” 


X.l.-^Annml Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1875. 
By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S. 


The appended tabulated summary shows that the number of 
samples of feeding-stuffs, manures, soils, waters, &c.» sent to 
me for analysis in 1875, by members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, exceeded the number sent in 1874 by 59. As many 
as 704 analyses and accompanying Reports were sent by me to 
individual members of the Soci^y during the period between 
December 1874 and December 18 y 5. With the exception of the 
year 1871, in which an unusually large number of oilcakes were 
sent for examination, this is the largest number of analyses which 
have been made by me for members in a single year, as will be 
seen by the following returns for the years 1867-75 ' 


Number of Analyses made for Members of the Royal Agricultural 

Society. 


1867 341 

1868 432 

1869 465 

1870 580 

1871 730 


1872 .. ..867 

1873 670 

1874 646 

1876 704 


The paper which I contributed to the ‘Journal,’ “On the 
Composition and Properties of Drinking Water, and Water used 
for general purposes,’^ appears to have had the effect of directing 
the attention of country residents to the important and mucin 
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subject of a wholesome water-supply for man and 
beast. An unprecedentedly large numbei:^*(78) of samples of 
water were analysed by me in 1875 for members of the Society ; 
and, as in previous years, a considerable proportion of them 
were found totally unfit for drinking purposes. 

Occasionally, in the country, horses and cattle are supplied 
with water which partakes more of the character of liquid manure 
than that of spring- or wholesome well-water. Thus, quite 
recently, I had sent to me from Lincolnshire a specimen of water 
which had been taken from a well, and had caused the death of 
two horses, one cow, and three beasts. Passing by the details 
of the analysis, I may observe that the smell of the water was 
extremely disgusting, and it was almost as much coloured as 
liquid manure. 1 found in it fully as much ammonia as in 
town- sewage, on an average, and a larger proportion of saline 
constituents. In point of fact, this well-water was rather con- 
centrated sewage than water. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
such a filthy liquid unquestionably is unwholesome, and likely 
to produce all kinds of disorders. It is surprising that any person 
should have given such a liquid to horses or cows, for it was 
not ordinary well-water, but rather concentrated liquid manure, 
which ought to have been kept in the manure-heap, and not have 
been allowed to percolate into a neighbouring well, to the injury 
of the manure, and to the still more serious damage of the stock 
which was supplied with the contents of such a poisoned well. 

In mining districts the water of brooks and streams not unfre- 
quently becomes contaminated with metallic poisons. A case 
of water poisoned by lead was brought under my notice last 
June by a member of the Society residing in the neighbourhood 
of Matlock in Derbyshire, who wrote to me as follows ; — 

“ I occupy some land through which a brook runs, and into 
this brook the refuse of some lead- smelting works is poured. 
The water of the brook is backed up in a kind of reservoir for 
the use of some bleaching-works further down the stream, and, 
in consequence, some of the scum from the lead-works becomes 
mixed with the water. I have lately lost a mare and foal ; and 
several of my cattle have, from some cause or other, gone off 
very much in condition ; and 1 am desirous of knowing whether 
the water in the brook is injurious and unfit for use.” 

The water sent for analysis was taken from the reservoir at 
Lea Bridge* The whole of the bottom of the reservoir, 1 was 
informed, is covered with a deposit, a sample of which was also 
sent for examination. 

The analysis of the water showed that it contained soluble 
lead*oom|>ounds in appreciable quantities, and was totally unfit 
for drinking purposes ; and much lead was found in the sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the reservoir. 
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1 have next to report a case of injury done to stock by ergotized 
grass, brought under my notice by Mr. Richard Garrett, Caileton 
Hall, Saxmundham, who wrote to me on the 28th of September, 
1875 

Mr DEAR Sib, — Wg have been having bullocks die on some of the marshes 
near here, without being able to discover the cause of death ; one died last 
Saturday suddenly ; it appeared to lie healthy and well on Friday, and was 
found dead on Saturday. 

On careful examination, the stomach and intestines exhibited every symptom 
of having been poisoned. 

Carefully inspecting the marsh on which the bullock had been, a few stalks 
of grass were found with some excrescence, similar to ergot of rye, and soflte 
of the same kind of seeds could be seen in the stomach and paunch of the 
dead bullock. 

I enclose herewith a few of these grass seeiU T allude to; I shall he glad if 
you will inforn> me if this is ergot, as. if ii is, it will explain a great deal that 
has been a mystery to graziers in these parts for the last few months. 

Yours very truly, 

To J)r, Voekker. Biohabd Qabbstt. 

The specimens sent by Mr. Garrett were readily recognised 
by me as ergot.* 

I have frequently directed the attention of members to the 
indigestibility of the coarsely ground cotton-seed husks, which 
are often found in badly made whole-seed cotton-cakes, and the 
injury which such cakes do to stock, especially when fed upon 
dry food without a sufficient allowance of succulent food, such 
as roots or grass. Nevertheless, not a year passes in which I do 
not receive for examination samples of cotton-cake, alleged to be 
poisonous. In the past year, again, several instances of injury 
to stock by cotton-cake — one case terminating fatally — were 
brought under my notice. No poison, however, was detected in 
the cakes sent for analysis; and the injury which they un- 
doubtedly did to cattle was clearly traced to the coarse con- 
dition and consequent indigestibility of the cotton-seed husks in 
them. 

Decorticated cotton-cake, likewise, is rather indigestible, and 
should be broken up finer than is usual with linseed-cake. 
Better still it is to reduce the decorticated cotton>cake to powder, 
and to mix the meal, which contains as much as 40 to 41 per 
cent, of albuminous compounds, with Indian corn or rice-meal, 
or other farinaceous meals, comparatively poor in those nitro> 
genous compounds. 

Cotton-cake meal is occasionally sent from America, and, if 
fresh and in good condition, is a useful and more handy concen- 

* For further information on this subject, see a paper, “ On Ergot.” by W, 
Oarmthers, F.S.8., Consulting Botanist to the Society, in Yol. x.. Part 2, page 448, 
of the second series of this * ^umaL* 
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tn^ted food than cotton-cake. A sample of cotton-seed meal, 
•ent to me last month by a member of the Society, on analysis, 
was foilnd to contain, in 100 parts : — 

Compoeition of a Sample of Cotton- seed Meal. 


Moisture 8*61 

Oil 12*57 

^Albuminous compounds (flesli-forming matters) .. .. 43*12 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre 24*86 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 5*82 

Mineral matter (ash) .. 5*02 


100-00 


* Oontaiuing nitrogen 6*90 

The cotton*seed meal, apparently, was nothing but decorticated 
cotton-cake reduced to powder. It contained somewhat less 
oil than the best decorticated cotton-cake, but fully as high a 
percentage of albuminous compounds. One part of this 
cotton-seed meal, and two or three of Indian corn, or one part of 
cotton-seed meal, one of Indian corn, and two of barley-meal, 
would make a cheap and very superior feeding-meal. 

Hemp-seed cake is not often sold as such in the market. It 
is well known, however, to oilcake adulterators ; being cheaper 
than linseed-cake and a wholesome feeding material, it is readily 
bought up for producing mixed or adulterated oilcakes. 

A sample of hemp-cake, recently analysed by me, had the 
following composition ; — 

Composition of a Sample of Hemp-cake. 


Moisture 10-57 

Oil 11*17 

"‘Albuminous comjtouuds (flcsli-l’orining niattcTb).. .. 29*56 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre 18*03 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 24*20 

Mineral matter (ash) 6*47 


100-00 


Containing nitrogen 4 '78 

Hemp-cake is not equal to linseed-cake in feeding quality 
but in my judgment it is worth more as an article of food than 
whole-seed cotton-cake. About SI. Ss. per ton would be a fair 
price for hemp-cake of good quality. 

I have also to report on a novel description of feeding-cake, 
Produced by pressing into cakes the starchy and glutinous refuse 
nbre obtained in the manufacture of Indian corn-flour. 
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A maize-cake that kind 1 found of the following compo- 
sition 

Compoaition of a Feeding-eake, being compreeaed and dried atarchg > 
fibre which ia produced in the momufaeture cf Com-flovr. 

Moisture 13*40 

Oil 5*01 

*Albuminou8 oomiiomids (flosh-fonning mat^tcrs) .. 11*06 

Starch, mucilage, and digestible fibre 64*71 

Indigestible woody fibre (ceDnlose) 4*96 

Mineral matter (ash) .. .. *80 


100*00 


* Containing uitrogen 1*77 

This cake contains a considerable proportion of oil, much 
starch and digestible fibre, with a fair amount of albuminous 
compounds. If it can be obtained at a moderate price, it may 
be given with advantage as an auxiliary food to fattening stock ; 
but 1 would not recommend it for young growing animals. 

A good food for fattening purposes is Sorghum-seed, which 
occasionally can be bought in the English market at a cheap 
rate. The following analyses represent the composition of two 
different varieties of seed, recently analysed by me: — 


Composition of Two Varieties of Sorghum-seed. 



Ko. 1. 

Ho. 2. 

Moisture 

Oil 

♦Albuminous compounds (flesli-formiag matters) . . 

Starch, sugar, and digestible hbro 

Woody hbro (collulosc) 

Mineral .. 

12 *.'12 
2*37 
7*75 
78*06 
3*20 
1*30 

12*02 

3-80 

7- 19 
71-82 

8- 50 
1-67 

* Containing nitrogen 

100-00 

100-00 

1*24 

1*15 


Sorghum-seed is rich in starch, but rather poor in nitrogenous 
compounds. Ground into meal, and mixed with bean- or pea- 
meal, the mixed meal will be found a good, palatable, and cheap 
food. <'« 

Another article of food, recently examined b^ me, is a cake 
which is made in China from a species of oily bean. Thet* 
following is the composition of this cake . , 
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GbmjMMUjoM ef Chinese OU*JSean cake. 


Ifoistuie 8*S0 

Oil 6-67 

Albaminoua compounds (flesh-forming matters) .. .. 39 ‘26 

Starch, gum, and digestible fibre S[^*95 

Woody fibre (cellulose) 6 ‘03 

Mineral matters (ash) 6*80 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 6*28 


It will be seen that the Chinese oil-bean cake contains about 
6^ per cent, of oil and a very high percentage of albuminous or 
flesh-forming matters. Probably this is the kind of beans from 
which the Chinese make a peculiar kind of cheese. 

Another novelty in feeding-stuff’s is Liebig’s prepared meat- 
powder, which has lately been recommended for pig-feeding. 
It is produced from the refuse meat-fibre, and parts of the carcase 
which are not used in the manufacture of extract of meat. In 
extracting the juice of meat, the larger proportion of the salts of 
potash contained in the meat pass into the extract, and the ex- 
hausted fibre becomes, to a great extent, indigestible. In order 
to remedy this defect, the late Baron Liebig advised the addi- 
tion of phosphate of potash to the refuse-fibre. The following 
are the results which I obtained in the analysis of a sample 
of meat-powder, prepared in accordance with Baron Liebig’s 
suggestion : — 

Cbmponh'on of a Sample of Prepared Meat-Powder (Pefwe Meat from 
the Manufacture of Extract of Meat), 


Moisture 6*67 

Fat 15-20 

•Nitrogenous organic matter (chiefly fibrine) .. .. 74-62 

fMineral matter (ash) 4*61 

100-00 

• Containing nitrogen 11-77 

t Containing silica 0-55 

^orohate of Iimo 1*01 

Alkaline salts 3 -OS 

Including: — ^potash *72 

chloride of sodium and .. .. '!)9 

phosphoric acid 1-34 


With r^ard to the chemistry of soils, I have to report that as 
many aa 4o samples of soils — a larger number than in any pre- 
vious year-— were sent to me by members of the Society, in 
1875« for analysis and report. Amongst these were several 
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samples of black Russian soils, known under the name of Tcheff» 
nozem, and celebrated for their great natural fertility. 1 am 
making inquiries respecting the yield and producing power of 
these soils, and hope at some future time to publish the resuM 
of my investigation in connection with practical information 
respecting the management of the Russian black wheat and 
pasture land, about which I hare made inquiries. 

My attention has also been directed to the investigation of the 
cause of Anbury, or fingers-and'toes, which did much damage 
in certain districts in the past season ; and I have traced the 
disease in a soil sent from Westmoreland to the deficiency of 
available potash and lime in the land upon which the turnip-crop 
was much affected by that disease. 

Some interest is attached to the earth from the site of aban* 
doned dwellings and villages in Egypt. This earth, known in 
Egypt under the name of Sebah, and used for manuring purposes, 
as will be seen by the subjoinerl analysis, contains an appre» 
ciable amount of nitrate of potash and more phosphate of lime 
than usually occurs in the most fertile soils : — 

CompoaiUon of Egyptian Nitre^earth, called S^h, used as Mamme. 


Organic matter 6*25 

Oxide of iron 5'3l 

Alumina .. 7 '86 

Kulpliate of lime 1 • 05 

I’liDspliiite of lime 0'4(» 

Carbonate ol lime 3 ‘06 

Mn^nebia .. 1*60 

Nitrate of jiotasli I’Ol 

('hlorule ot sodium 1*42 

Soda •!(> 

I’otabh • 71) 

Insoluble siliceous matter (clay and sand) .. .. 72*03 


100-00 

Of the 50 samples of nitrate of soda sent for analysis in 1875, 
not one was found adulterated, and the larger number were first- 
class samples, containing from 95 to 96 per cent, of pure nitrate 
of soda. 

Only four samples of potash-salts were received for analysis, 
which seems to imply that the use of potash-salts, as a rule, has 
not been found to ^ attended with much practical benefit 

The quality of the samples of Peruvian guano, sent by mem- 
bers in 1875, was fully equal to that of the samples received for 
analysis in the preceding year. They yielded, on an average, 
over 12 per cent, of ammonia. Dissolved Peruvian guatto 
appears to have been used more extensively in 1875 than in the 
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preceding jear. All the samples sent for analysis were found 
op to the guarantee, and in a uniformly drySind finely powdered 
condition. As long as the Peruvian Government agents sell 
•dissolved guano in a first-class dry and powdery state, equal to 
their guarantee, and at a fair price in comparison with the price 
of compound ammoniacal manures, I believe its consumption will 
increase from year to year. 

Mixtures of superphosphate with nitrate of soda, as is well 
known, have been used with much advantage for cereal crops, 
especially for' barley. There can bo no doubt that, at the present 
unusually low price of nitrate of soda, such mixtures are cheaper 
than raw or dissolved Peruvian guano. It has to be borne in 
mind, however, that nitrate of socla is not retained by soils, like 
ammoniacal salts or nitrogenous organic matters ; and for this 
reason it should not be applied to the land in autumn. It is not 
always desirable to delay the application of nitrogenous top- 
dressings to cereal crops until the spring. Hence good use, it 
appears to me, will continue to Ite made of Peruvian guano upon 
land and for crops which are best manured in autumn or during 
the winter months, whilst nitrate of soda is best applied to soils 
upon which cereals receive tlie greatest amount of benefit from 
the use of readily available nitr«>gen in spring t.>p-dressings. 

On naturally fertile clay-soils, and on heavy land in a fairly 
good agricultural condition, 1 believe nitrate of soda will be found 
a more economical application for cereal crops than Peruvian 
guano or ammoniacal top-dressings ; but there are unquestionably 
a good many soils upon which the use of nitrate of soda is more 
or less hazstrdous. Very poor light soils are not only deficient 
in most of the elements of fertility which are re(|uired for the 
healthy and luxuriant growth of crops, but they also do not 
possess the power of absorbing and retaining nitrogenous ma- 
nuring matters in the same degree as the heavier and better 
kinds of land. 

In wet seasons nitrate of soda, when applied to light sandy 
toils, runs greater risk of being washed into the subsoil or of 
binlig carried off into the drains than ammoniacal salts or nitro- 
genous organic matters, or mixtures of both. It is safer, there- 
fore, to apply upon such soils manures which, like farmyard- 
mantlfO or Peruvian guano, have a far more complex cx>mposition 
thott auxtures of superphosphate with nitrate of soda. In farm- 
yjrd-vniiure Md in guano we find not only soluble phosphates 
mm nitrogen in one state of combination, but they also contain 
a AliBber of saline mineral matters and a variety of organio 
gpmpmiiuls which do not occur in simple mixtures of superphos- 
phate and nitiate of soda. 

That Peniidan guano contains potash in appreciable quaotktf ■ 
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and in various states of combination, and tbe nitrogen in guano, 
occurs partly in the shape or a number of ammonia salts, and 
partly as uric acid and other nitrogenous organic compounds, 
which are gradually resolved into plant-food on becoming inool'- 
porated with the soil. 

The practical effect upon crops of complex manures, sttch as 
farmyard-manure or Peruvian guano, therefore, is more certain 
and more beneficial upon light soils than that of a simple mixture 
of superphosphate and nitrate of soda. 

As yet none of the new (h ]>osits found in the south of Peru 
have been brought into the Knglish marivet. If in future the 
quality of the now guano deposits, should be lound to vary to a 
greater extent ihan has been hnhorto the ( iso, it appears to me 
the door would be opened to iraixlulent dealings if various kinds 
and qualities of Peruvian guano we-e put into the manure 
market. 

riic proper course for the contractors to pursue, I am inclined 
to think, would be to consign to the factories all cargoes which 
are too damp and lumpy to lieajiplied to the land with advantage 
in a raw state, and to make arrangements in the different ports 
of iirqiortation for incorporating high and low quality guano of 
a good friable character, into one fairly uniform bulk. 

In my ptiper “ On the Compositiim of Phosphatic Minerals used 
for Agricultural purposes,” 1 stated that it is not desirable to apply 
any of these minerals, merely in a finely-powdered condition, 
to the land ; and that all phosphatic minerals required to be 
thoroughly decomposed by sulphuric acid, in order to convett 
the insoluble phosphates into perfectly soluble compounds. 1 
refer to these statements because parties interested in the sale of 
Redonda phosphate, a mineral composed of phosphate of alumirft 
and some phosphate of iron, recommend the use of the phoe* 
phate merely in a powdered state, alleging that the application 
to the land of the finely-powdered raw phosphate has given satis- 
faction to agriculturists who have submitted this phosphate tO 
the test of field-experiments. The history of artificial manures 
affords abundant evidence of the difficulty of ascertaining by So<k 
called practical experiments the real value of manuring agents^ 
especially if they are used in the shape of various mixtures ; and 
it is well known that, like figures, field-experiments may bh 
employed to prove almost anything that is desired. 

The fact is that Redonda phosphate, like Alto Velaphospbatn 
— another mineral chiefly composed of phosphate of Mumina-4* 

, cannot be employed as a raw material in the manufactUih of 
superphosphate ; and the extraction of phosphoric acid and Ifh# 
manufacture of alum from these minerals as yet has not prevtd 
to be much of a commercial success. Hence it is very natund 
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for the importers and dealers in Redonda and Alto Vela phos> 
phate to try to find a ready market for these minerals. Any> 
body at all acquainted with the true character of Alto Vela and 
Redonda phosphate, I am convinced, will support me in the 
opinion which I expressed in my paper, in opposition to the 
recommendations of the parties interested in the sale of these 
phosphates. 

This, however, is not the first time that phosphate of alumina 
has been recommended to farmers. 

I have before me a circular, issued in 1873, in which the 
Directors of a certain Company “ de»ire to draw the particular 
attention of farmers, market-gardeners, and all parties interested 
in the sale of artificial manures, who may be desirous of obtaining 
high'Class fertilisers at a moderate cost, to the phosphate of 
alumina, which they arc now importing from the island of Alto 
Vela, in the West Indies, of which they have already a large 
stock in store for immediate delivery.” 

The same circular further states : — The very small quantity 
of the Company’s Alto Vela phosphate of alumina required per 
acre, in comparison with ordinary superphosphates, renders it at 
once a most economical manure, the first cost being much lower 
in price per ton, and producing an equally satisfactory result 
over a much larger area than is the case with any hitherto known 
artificial manure.” 

This phosphate is oifered in a ground state, ready for imme- 
diate use, at 4/. 12s. Gd. per ton, and the reader of the preceding 
extracts from the Company’s circular will not be surprised to 
find in it likewise the following paragraph : — “ It may be con- 
fidently asserted that the Alto Vela phosphates, as manures for 
potato-crops, are unequalled. These phosphates will be found 
to be highly beneficial, not only as stimulating agents, but as 
preventives of the disease which has ruined these crops in recent 
seasons. For top-dressings for grass-crops very satisfactory 
results will be obtained.” 

The sum total which is annually lost by farmers in the pur- 
chase of all but practically useless fertilising materials or arti- 
ficial manures that are not nearly worth the price at which they 
are sold, if it could be ascertained, I doubt not would excite 
astonishment, and put a very serious aspect on the question of 
the value of unexhausted manures. 

In illustration of the great variations in the real money-value 
and the actual price at which different artificial manures are 
sold, 1 b(^ to direct attention to the following analyses of three, 
samples of artificial manures, which were sent to me lost June 
by a member of the Society 
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Oompoaitum'of Three Scmmlea of Artifdal Mcmre, marked 
No. 1, 2, and 8. 



Ho.l. 

Vo. 2. 

Vo. 8.^ 

Moisture 

17*46 

18*83 

10*28 

Water of combination and ’"organic matter •• 

18*82 

25*51 

22*65 

Bipliosphate of lime (monobaBie phosphate ofl 
lime) / 

4*97 

6*45 

18*91 

Equal to bone-phosphate (tribasie phosphate of|l 
lime rendered soluble by acid) J 1 

(7*79) 

(10*10) 

(29*60) 

Insoluble phosphates j 

7*29 

17-60 

12*05 

Rulphute of lime, alkaline salts and nia^ncsla . 

*’■) 17 

28-96 

82*06 

Insoluble Bili(*eou8 matter | 

16*29 

1 

8*15 

410 


1 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

* Oon taming nitiogen 

1 

•88 

•68 

1*66 

Equal to ammonia 

1*07 

•83 

2*02 


The comparative money-value of these manures, according to 
the preceding analyses, is : — 

£ «. 

For No. 1 .. ..4 0 per ton. 

„ No. 2 4 10 „ 

„ No. 0 9 6 „ 

The price at which they were actually sold, delivered carriage 
paid at the nearest station, was : — 

£ s. 

No. 1 7 10 per ton. 

No. 2 7 5 „ 

No. 3 8 0 „ 


Thus No. 1 was sold at 3/. 10s. per ton above its real value, 
No. 2 at 21. 15s. above its value, and No. 3 was cheap at 8/. 
per ton. 

The following are the papers contributed by me to the pages 
of the March and September numbers of the ‘Journal* for 
1875;— 

1. On the Composition and properties of Drinking Water 

and Water used for general purposes. 

2. Annual Chemical Report for 1874. 

3. On the Composition of Phosphatic Minerals used for 

Agricultural purposes. 
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Awdyses wMs for Members of the Boyal Agricultural Society^ 
from December 1874 to December 1875. 


(xuano 39 

Superphosphate, dissolved bones, and compound artificial! 

manures } 

Bone-dust 54 

Nitrate of soda 50 

Sulphate of ammonia fi 

Potash-salts 4 

Refuse-manures 25 

liimestoncs, marls, iron'^tones, and other iniiicrals .. .. 25 

Soils 

Waters 7H 

Sewage 3 

Oilcakes i;i2 

Feeding-cakes 13 

Feedins^-ineals . . .... 14 

Vegetable productions . . 11 

Bread 1 

Examinations for ]»ois(»ii ... ... Ifi 

Told 701 


Laboratory, 11, Salisbury Squar(\ Fleet Street, H.C., 
Deceiuhtr 1875. 


XII. — Annual Report of the Consnltinp Ilotunist for 1875. 

The results of the expcTlinents instituted l>v the Society, in con- 
nection with the potato competition of 1874, have bt^en dij^ested 
and arranged by me, and piddi^lied as a Report in the recent 
number of the Society’s ^lournal.’ A short Paper, placing 
before the members of the Society the observations of W. (i. 
Smith, Es(]., F.L.S., on some points in the history of the potato- 
fungus, was also written by me during the past year, and pub- 
lished in the ^Journal.’ 

Throughout the year 1 have carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with members of the Society and others, in regard 
to these experiments and the nature of the disease which a&cts 
the potato. The whole subject has received fresh attention, and 
a better direction in the public press, through the action of the 
Society. 

I luavc again supplied members who have applied to me with 
information regaiding the general character, and especially 
germinating powers of their different crop si^s. 

My attention has been drawn by members of the Society to 
ratiOOi dileaies or injuries affecting their growing crops of 
wheat, oata, turnips, and potatoes, which have been investigated 
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and reported upon. These various injuries were either already 
known and described ; or the materials are yet too impmfect to 
permit of publication. ^ 

(Signed) W. Cabbuthebs. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY IN 1875. 

l.~ PERIODICALS PRESENTED TO THE SOCIETY’S 

LIBRARY. 

PrcHmUd by the ref^pf^cttu* nr I Editors, 


A.— English, Ameihco, and Colonial Periodicals. 

Apiricnltural Economist. Vol VI. 187r». 

— — — GaZiCttc. Nos. 63-104. 1 S76. 

Americiin Agriculturist. Vol. XXXIV. 1875. 

Athenaeum (Journal). Nos. 24(lli-!:i513. 1875. 

Hatli and West of England Society, Journal of tho. Vol. VII. 1875. 
lieir« Weekly Messenger. Nos. 4072-1123. 1875. 

Bristol Meicury. Vol, LXXXVl. 1875. 

Bussey Institution, Bulletin of the. Parts I.-IV. 1874. 

Chamlxir of Agriculture Journal. Vol. XL 1875. 

Country Geutlomaii’s Magiiziuo. Vol. XII, 1875. 

Economist. V<4. XXXIIL 1875. 

Essex Standard. Vol, XLV. 1875. 

Farmer Vols. XXIV, and XXV. 1875. 

Farmer’s Herald. Vol. XXL 1875. 

Field. Vols, XLV. and XLVI, 1875. 

Goologifcal Society, Journal of the. Vol. XXXL 1875, 

Gouldmg’s Practical Farmer. Vol. 1. 1875. 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Transactions of tho. Vol, VII. 
1876. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Proceedings of tho. Vols. XXXIX.-XLII. 
Parts I.-lV. 1874-5. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of tho, 1875. 

— of Surveyors, Transactions of the, Vol, VII, 1875, 

Inventor’s Moulhlv Manual. Vol. V. 1875. 

Irish Farmers G^izetto. Vol. XXXIV, 1S76. 

Ixankas, Third Annual Report of the Legislature of. 1874. 

Live-Btock Journal, Vols. I. and II. 1875. 

Madras Piesidenoy. Annual Report of tho Superintendent of GoTemxnent 
Farms. 1874. 

Maine Board of Agriculture. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Secretary. 
1878. 

Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal. Vol. XLIV* 1875. 

Midland Gountlea’ Herald. VoL XXXIX. 1875. 

YOL. xn. — B. 8. 


X 
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Nature. Vok XL and XII. 1875. 

Neilghetry District, Rei^rt on the A^cnltural Condition of the. 1874. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science and Arts. yoIs.IX.andX 1876. 
New South Wales, Journal of the Agricultural Society of. 1876. 

North British Agriculturist. Vols. X. and XI. 1875. 

North of England Farmer. Vols. X. and XI. 1876. 

Ohio. Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Agriculture for 
the year 1873. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Bombay Branch. 1873-4. 

- — I ■ ' Journal of the. Vol. Vli. 1875. 

Royal Geographical Society, Journal of the. Vol. XL IV. 1874. 

■ - >■■■-- - - , Procceiiings of the. Vol. XIX. 1875. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, Proceedings of the. Vol. VII. Parts 
L-VI. 1873-5. 

Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. Vol. XIX 1876. 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Re|K)rt of the Boanl of Regents. 1873. 

, Contributions to Knouk‘ilgo. Vol. XIX. 1874. 

. Miscellaneous Collections. VoU. XL and XI 1. 

Society of Arts, Journal of the. Vol. XXIII. 1875. 

Statistical Society, Journal ul the. Vol. XXXVllI. Parts I.-IV. 1876. 
Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony for the year 1874. 

Veterinarian, Tlie, Vol. XLVIII, 1875. 

Virginia. School Ilej)ort. IbTi. 

WashingUm. Report of the Ccmimissioners of .Vgriculturr. 1872-3. 

Watford Natural History Society, Trans^ictious of the. Vol. L Parts 
I. and II. 

Wisconsin Agricultural and Mcclianiciil Association, TninsactiouH of the 
Northern. 1870-3, 

Academy, Transactions of the. Vol. 11. 1873-4, 

B. — FoKEICfN pEllIODICALS, 

Berlin. Landwirtbschaftlichc Jalirbuchcr. Band IIL, Heft 1 ; Bond III., 
Supplement; and Band IV., Heft 6. 1871 and 1875. 

— . Laiidwirthschaftliches Centralblatt fur Deuischland. XXI II. Jahr- 
gang, Uefte 1,^4, 5, and 10, 1875. 

Buenos Aires. Aiiales do la hks:ic<hvl rural Argentina. Vols. VUI, and IX. 
1874-6. 

Christiania. Andcn Bcretning om Ladcga^ardiHiens llovcilgaard. Andet Ilefte. 
1876. 

■ ‘ ■’ . Beretning om d(‘n ILiicre LandbrugBskolc i Aos for Aaret 

1872-73 and 1873-74. 1871 mid 1875. 

■ ■ — . Tidsskrift for LauJmncnd. 1H7I and 187*5. 

Leipsig. Central-Blatt fiir Agrikulturchernii* und raliunellen Wirtliudiafls- 
Botriob. 2 " Jahrgang, Heft 1. 1873. 

Lisboa. Revista Agricola. Jornal da Real Aasociai'Ao Central da Agricultura 
Fortugueza. 6* anno. 1875. 

Munich. Londwirthscbaftliche Verein in Bayern. ZeitschrifU 64'*' Jahr- 
1874* 

Faria. Aonales Agronomiques. I'omc premier. Kaac. 1 and 4. 1876. ' 

Journal d’ Agriculture pratique. Vols. I. and 11. 1875. 

— . Jottmal do PAgricuUurc. Vols. I.-IV. 1876. 

8ocidt6 des Agricultours de France. Bulletin Menaucl. 7^ Anu4c. 

VoLVU. 1876. 

,1 — . Bulletin des Stances. 3"^ Sdrie. Vol. IX 1874. 
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IL~BOOKS PEESENTED TO THE SOCIETY’S UBEAEY 

FoREiaN Books and Famfhlets. 

Anon. Atlas Fecuario de Portugal. Presented by the Portuguese Minuter 
of Public Works. 

. Recensamento Geral dos Oados no Continente do Reino de FortiM!Edl 

cm 1870. 1873. Presented by the Porliitjuese Minister of PuMic 

Works. 

RclatonodoConselho E-jWdJ de VotorinariA Lisbon, 1873. Pre- 
sented by the 'Portuguese Minffer of Public H'«ris. 

Lecouteux, E. Culture et ensilagt di Mais-FourragL. Paris, 1875. 

Schweinfurth, 0. ])isconrs pronourc au Cairc .1 1 1 s^.idco d’luaugaration de 
la Socidt^ Kljfdivi'de de Gdoer i, lue Alexai'c’ria, 1875. 

Smitt, J. Del 1101 ske liAudbrugs HisU ne. Clirwr nia, 1874. 

Tbesot, 0 (hn l^yrskuer og Udstillu .sdvr. Chnstiama, 1874. 

Trehonnais, E. R. de la. T^e Touqnet. h^toiie d’uue forSt. Paris, 1875. 
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1876. 


TeAr 

WhflO 

Elected 

1855 

1857 
1850 
1861 
1868 
1868 
1854 
1860 
1846 
1889 

1856 

1858 


1878 

1861 

1889 

1867 

1847 

1848 

1858 
1839 
1852 

1859 
1861 
1855 


1858 

1875 

1875 

1848 

1868 

1868 

1861 

1866 

1860 

1868 

1871 

1867 


LORD OHESHAM. 

Cruf(tfi6e 

Aoland, Bir Thomas Dykid, Uart., M.P., Spr^jdomoitt Bheeier^ Dmmt^ire, 
Bridpobt, ViBconnt, Critket 8t. Tltfman^ Chard, SomeratUhira* 

Ohbbhah, Lord, Latimer^ (S^ham^ 

Dbe^, J. D., RibfiOH HcdU Wetherhy^ Torh$hire. 

Kthcisootb, Colonel, M.P., Kingecoti^, Wothm-undar-hkige^ OlaucestierBlUre, 
Ltohfxblo, Earl of, Shughorongh, Sta/ordshire* 

Maodonald, Sir Abouibald Keppbl. Bt, Wadvter Lodge^ Liphook^ Hani$, 
Maulborouoh, Duke of, K.G., Blenheim Parh^ Oxford, 

Milwabd, Riohart), Thvrgarton Priorjf, Southwell, Notts, 

PoRTMAN, Viscount, Bryamionf Blaiuiford, Dorset. 

Powis, Earl of, Powis CasUe, Welshpool, MontgoTineryshire. 

Butlako, Duke of, K.G., Bdvoir Castle, Orantham, Leicestershire, 

Vue^^rtflitlenM. 

Bedford, Duke of, Wdbiurn Abbey, Bedfordshire, 

Oathoabt, Earl, ThorrUon^le-Street, Thirsk, Yorkshire, 

Ohioubsthb, Earl of, Stanmer Park, Lmes, Sussex, 

Dhyonshibb, Duke of, K,G., Holker HaU, Lancashire, 

Etebslby, Viscount, Heckfield Place, Winohfisld, Hants. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandrbth, Halfmoon Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Kebbison, Sir Edward C., B^t., Brome Hall, Soole, Suffolk. 

Miles, Sir William, Bart., Leigh Courts Bristol, Somersetshire. 

Kighmond Am) Gordon, Duke oi^ E.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex^ 
Vernon, Ijord, Sudbury Hall, Derby. 

Wells, William, Hdlmewood, Peterborough, Northamptonshire. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., M.P., Wynnstay, BualHm,DenJbighshire^ 

ifMembertf of Council. 

*Ahos, Charles Edwards, 5, Cedars Rood, Olapham Common, Surrey, 
Ayeling, Thomas, Rochester, Kent, 

Aylmeb, Hugh, West Dereham, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, 

Barnett, Charles, Stratton Park, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. 

♦Booth, Thomas Christopher, Warlaby, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
♦Bowly, Edward, Siddington House, drenoester, Olouoestershire, 
Cantrell, Charles S., Riding Court, Datohet, Bucks. 

♦Dayies, Dayid Reynolds, Agden Hall, Lymm, Cheshire. 

♦Dbugb, Joseph, Eynsham, Oxford. 

♦Edmonds, William John, Southrope, Lechldde, Gloucestershire. 

♦Egebton, Hou. Wilbbaham, M.P., Rostheme Manor, Knutsford, OheAkre. 
Eblinqton, Lord, M.r., Ravensworth Castle, Durham. 


♦ Those Members of Council whose names are prefixed by an asterisk retire by 
rotation in July, but are eligible for re-election in May. 
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* • 

II 

y«tr 

BlioUd 

1873 
1875 

1874 

1873 
1866 
1854 

1871 
1848 
1869 

1872 

1874 
1865 
1871 

1874 
1871 

1875 
1857 

1874 
1861 

1875 

1871 

1869 
186 f« 
1875 
1874 
1856 

1872 

1874 

1875 

1873 

1874 
1845 
1871 
1871 

1870 

1870 j 
1865 I 


Jobh, Uffingtoth Shremhuryf Salop, 

*FRANKZfiBy William, JUn^ Magna^ LinoolnMr^, 

^Hbmslbt, John, ShdUm^ Newark, NotU, 

^Hoblet, Thomas, Jun., The Fosse, Leamirigton, Warwichshire, 

*Hobnbby, Riohabd, Spittle Gate, Grantham, Linculmhre. 

♦Hobkyns, Ghandos Wbkn, Harewoody Roes, Hertfordshire, 

Jones, J. Bo^tsn, Bnedon House, Shrewsbury, Salop, 

^Lawbs, John Bbnnet. Bothamsted, St. Alhansy Herts. 

Leeds, Bobebt, Wtoken Farmy Castleaere Brandon, Norfolk. 

^Lhioesteb, Earl of, K.G., Hdkham HaU, Wells, Norfolk. 

* Lindsay, Colonel Loyd, M.P., Loekinge Park, Wantage, Berkshire. 

Lopes, ^ Mabbey, Bart., M.P., Maristow, RoborougK Devon 
MaoIntosh, David, Havering Park, Romford, Essex. 

Mabtin, Joseph, Highjield House, Litilep^, Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire. 
♦Maspen, R. Hanbubt, Pendeford, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire. 
^Muborave, Sir R. 0 ., Bart., EdenhaU, Penrith, Cumberland, 

Pain, Thomas, Audleys Wood, Basmqstokey Hants. 

Pole-Gell, H. Ghandos, Hopton Hall, Wirlsworth, Derbyshire. 
’^Randell, Ohables, Chadbury, Evesham, Worcestershire. 

Ransoms, Robert Ghableb, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

^Rawlencb, James, BuUtridge, WiUon, Salisbury, WiUs. 

Ridley, M. White, M.P., Blagdon, Cramlington, Northumberland 
Rigden, William, Hove, Brighton, Sussex. 

Russell, Robert, Farningham, Hartford. 

*Banday, Geoboe Hsnby, WensUy House, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
^Bhuttlewobth, Joseph, Harisholme Hall, Lincoln. 

Seelmebsdale, Lord, Lathom Hall, Ormslirk, Lancashire. 

Spenobb, Earl, K.G., AUhorp, Northampton. 

^Stratton, Richard, The Duffryn, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Tobb, John, M.P., CarltU Park, Eattham Chester. 

'^Tubbebvill, Major Pioton, Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, South Wales. 
Turner, George, Brampford Spehe, Exeter, Devonshire. 

Tubnsr, Jabez, Haddon, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire. 

Wakefield, Whliam H., Kendal, Westmoreland. 

•Welby-Gbegobt. Sir William Eablb, Bart., M.P., Newton House, 
Fdhingham, JAncolrwhre, 

^Wettihead, Charles, Banning House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Wilson, Jacob, Woodhom Manor, Morpeth, Northumberland, 

Atcretarp ant euitor. 

H. If. JENKINS, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


ContnUing C^emM— Dr. Acoiwtds Voblckbb, F.R.8., 11. Saliiitury Square, B.O. 
CcmeuUing JBoteNM— W. Cabbqthkbs, F.B. 8 ., F.L. 8 ., Brtiiik Mueeum, W.O. 
CkmmMng Veterinary Surgeon— Jii. J. Bvbdom Sanobbsok, F.K.S., Brown InetL 
tutUm, Wamdeworth Hood, S.W. 

CanmMng JhfiMerf— E abtoms ft Anpbbsoii, The Orove, Southwark Street, S.a. 
Seedmern—Tmmu Oibbb and Ou., Comer ofEal/moon Stretl, BieeadBly, W. 
Jolty MqbbaT, BO, AWemarle Street, W 

BeoJwn-Tmt Lamxa and WimiiNtm Bans. BL Jamtde Square Brandk, 8.W^ 

* TbflM sHmben of Council wboae names are prefixed an utetUk ratin by 
rotetioo ta Jtdy, bat are eligible for reflection in May. 
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STANIONa COHHITTEES FOB 1876. 


dTtnan^i CommttUf. 

Kingsoote, Colonel (Chairman). Bandill, Chabi^. 

Bbidfobt, Viscount. Shuttlbwobth, J. 

Booth, T. C. 

feouar Comrntttff. 

The President, Cantbbld, 0. S. ^ 

Ohaibhan of Finance Committee. Gibbs, B. T, Bbandbeth. 


Bridpobt, Viscount. 


journal 

Dent, i1 . D. (Chairman). 

Oathoart, Earl, 

Hpenoeb, Earl. 

Vernon, Lord. 

Hbmslet, J. 

Hosktnb, C. Wrln. 

Jones, J, Bowen 

Ct)etnual 


Commtttie. 

Kinosootb, Colonel. 

Midword, Etohard. 

Bu)lk\, M. White. 
Welby-Grbooby, Sir W. E., Bt 
Wells, W. 

Whitehead, Charles, 

Committee. 


Wells, William (Chairman) 
BsDnmD, Duke of. 
Ijchfield, Earl oL 
Vernon, Lord. 

Dent, J. D. 

HobKYNS, C. Wren. 

Jones, J, Bowen. 

Lawbs, j. B. 


Martin, J. 

Randkll, C. 

BrsssLL, B. 

Voeloker, Dr. A. 

Wak£fibij>, W. H. 
Welby-Grbgory, Sir W. E., Bt. 
Whitehead, Chablbs. 

Wilson, Jacob. 


notanual Committtf. 


Whitehead, Charles (Chairman). 
Kslinoton, Loid. 

Vernon, lird, 

Edmonds, W. J. 

Frankish, W. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 


Jones, J. Bowen. 
Musobave, Sir R. 
Russell, K. 
Turner, Jabez. 

VOELCKER, Dr. 
Wells, W. 


T7eteruiari> 

Eobkton, Hon. Wilbuaham 

(Chuiriiitin). 

Bridpobt, Viscount. 

Cathoabt, Kail. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Brown, Professor. 

Carpenter, Dr. 

Diquid, W. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 


Committer. 

Lindsay, Colonel Loyd. 
Milwabd, R. 

Pole-Gell, H. Chandos, 
Quain, Dr. 

Ridley, M. White. 
Sanderson, Dr, J. Bcbdon, 
SiMONDS, Professur. 

Wells, William. 

Wilson, Jacob. 


Kingscote, C<'lonel. ^ 

j^toek^Smeo Committee. 


Milwabd, Richard 

^Chairman). 

Bbidpout, Viscount. 
Aylmer, U. 

Booth, T. C. 

Bowly, Edward. 

Dent, j. D. 

Druce, Joseph. 

Evans, John. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 


Hbmsley, j. 

Horlky, Thomas. 

Leeds, Robert. 

Lindsay, Colonel Loyd. 
MacIntush, D. 

Martin, J. 

Masfen, R. H. 

Pain T, 

Pole-Gell, H. Chandos. 
Randbll, Charles. 


Ridley, M. White. 
Rigdbn, William. 
Banday, G. H. 
Stratton, B 
Turner, George 
Wakefield, W. H. 
WuBON, Jacob. 

The Stewards of life 
Stock. 

a2 
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Standing Commit^sfor 1876. 


BrIDPOBT, ViBOOQtlt 

Ybenov, Lord. 

‘ Amos, 0. E. 

Avbslino, T, 

Booth, T. C. 

Cantrell, Ohas. S. 
Edmonds, W. J. 

Evans, John. 

G3B8, B. T. Brandreth. 
Hemslet, J. 


Implement Committei. 

Horlet, T. 

Hornsby, Btchard. 
Hosktns, C. Wren. 
Jones, J. Bowen. 

TjEeds, Robert. 

Martfn, j. 

Masfen, R. H. 

Milwabd. R. 

Randell, Charles. 
Sanday, G. H, 


Bhuttlbwobth, Joseph. 
Turner, Jabez. 
Welby-Grboort, Sir W. 

Earle, Bart. 
Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Imple- 
ments. 


General 33irmtnsl)am Committee. 


Bridport, Viscount 
(Chairman). 

Ghesham, Lord. 
Bedford, Duke of. 
Gathoart, Earl. 

Powis, Earl of. 

Leior, Lord. 

Vernon, Lord. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin W,, 

Bart 

BlBKZEnnAM, the Deputy 
Major of. 

Aylmer, H. 

Booth, T. C. 


Boa\ly, EmvAui). 
CAIDECOlTfC. M. 
Cantreli , Charles S. 
DrI C’F, JcWLl'H. 

Ei»moni>s, W. j. 
Frankish, W, 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
IIemsley, J. 
lIouLE’i, T , Jim. 
Houn^by. Richard. 
lIosKYNs, (\ Wren. 
Jai-fuay, j 
Jones, J. 15owen. 

Leeds, Robert. 

Lo^e, John. 


Lythall, j. B. 
Martin, J. 

Ma^pen. R. II. 
Milwari), Richard. 
POLR-(iELL, II. 0 
Randell, Charles. 
Ridlfy, M. W. 
Hhuttleworth, j. 
Turner, G, 

Turner, Jabez. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jaoob. 

WlHB, G. 


d{)Qto#@ath Contracts Committee* 


Bandell, Charles (Chairmuii). 
Bridport, Viscount. 

Vernon, Lord. 

Amos, G. E. 

Booth, T. C. 

Frankish, W. 


IIoULRY, T. 

Hornsby, liicnAUD. 
Mij.ward, Richard. 
Shuttlewokth, Joseph. 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Committtt ot StUrtton. 


Cavhcabt, Earl. 
Bbidfobt, Viscount. 
Eonbton, Hon. W. 


Bandell, Ciiauleh. 
WKLBY-(iRniOBV, Sir W. E., Bt 
Wilson, Jai'OB. 


And the Chairmen of the Btandin;^ Committees. 


EHucation Committtr. 

Bidvobd, Duke of (Ghairmau). TruBXBVi],i,E, Major 1\ 

Drar, J. D. Vobix'krh, I>r. 

JoinBi, J. Bownr. Wku*. William. 

OolonoL Whitehkad, Ghablu. 

MaolinoBB, Daviii. 


CattU Commi Utt. 

Thb whole Goonoil. 

Tbe Pkisidknt, Tbostkes, and Viac^PitiBniBiiTO ani Memben ex tifieio 
of nil (Jommittooa. 
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Agricultural ^ocittp of (ffiiglanb* 


GENERAL MEETING, 

12, HaNOVEB SQUABB, 'i IK libUAY, Dbcsmdisb 9th, 1875. 


KEPORT OP 'rilE COUNCIL, 

The Council ol the Royal AgiJcnltural Society have to report 
that, during the ycai 1875, the nuinl)er of Governors and 
Members has been increased In the election of 34 Governors 
and ()72 Members, and diminished by the death of 9 Governors 
and l5i4 Members, the resignation of 115 Members, and the 
removal of 25 Members by order of the Council. 

The Society now consists of: — 

83 Life Governors, 

78 Annual Governors, 

2133 Life Members, 

409G Annual Members, 

11 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 6401, and showing an increase of 419 Members 
since this time last year. 

The vacancy in the list of Trustees, caused by the death of 
Lord Tredegar, reported at the General Meeting in May, has 
been filled up by the election of the Earl of Lichfield, while the 
representation of Monmouthshire on the Council has been again 
secured by the election of Mr. Richard Stratton, of The Duffryn, 
near Newport. The Council have also filled up the vacancy 
caused by the regretted death of Lieut.-Col. Wilson, M.P., by 
the election t.f Mr. Robert Charles Ransome, of Orwell Works, 
Ipswich. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30tb June, 1875, 
has been examined and approved by the Society’s auditors and 
accountants, and has been published for the information of the 
Members in the last number of the * Journal.’ The funded 
capital has since then been reduced by the sum of 3000f. New 
Three per Cents., which have been sold out to meet the defi* 
ciency in the receipts at the Taunton Meeting. The funded 
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property of the Society is now 18,112/. Is. 8d. New Three per 
Cents., and the balance in the hands of th^ bankers on the 
1st instant was 699/. 17s. 3d. 

The Taunton Meeting was characteristic of the year 1875, 
which will endure in the remembrance of farmers and townsmen 
alike as the period of a succession of disastrous floods. The 
Society has naturally experienced a loss of some magnitude ; 
but the important accession made to the list of Members during 
the year has enabled the Council to meet the deficiency of the 
receipts at Taunton without any larger drain upon the Funded 
capital of the Society than was entailed by the Bedford Meeting 
last year. It is also satisfactory to know that the visit of 
the Society to so distant a town in the West of England was 
thoroughly appreciated. Indeed, judging from the exertions 
made by the authorities and inhabitants of the town to give the 
Society a hearty welcome, and from the numbers wlio visited 
the Showyard on the only fine day of the week, there is ground 
for believing that, with a continuance of fine weather, the 
Taunton Meeting would not have affected the funds of the 
Society to any serious extent, while the amount of information 
which would have been disseminated would necessarily have 
been very largely increased. 

The trials of Mowing-machines at Taunton excited the greatest 
interest amongst the competitors and the public*, and the prizes 
were competed for by a larger number of manufacturers, both 
English and American, than on any previous occasion. A 
descriptive and illustrated report of the Trials, for which the 
Society is indebted to Mr. Hemsley, one of the Stewards, has 
been published in the last number of the * Journal;* and the 
Consulting Engineers have, as usual, rendered it more compre- 
hensive and valuable by carefully compiled tables showing the 
results of the trials from a mechanical point of view. 

The exhibition of Live Stcxrk at Taunton was naturally not 
so extensive as that which is seen when the Country Meeting is 
held in a more central locality ; but it may be said that all the 
standard national breeds were fairly represented, and that most 

C the prixes fell to well-known exhibitors. On the other hand, 
i competition for the prizes offered for local breeds, both of 
sheep and ponies, was particularly small, the only exceptions 
being in the classes for Devon Long- wools. 

The nature of the co.m petition for the prizes offered for the 
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best-managed farms in the county of Somerset, has been already 
reported to the Society, which is much indebted to Mr. J. Bowen 
Jones, a Member of the Council and one of the Judges, for a 
Report containing a very full and interesting description of the 
farms to which the prizes were awarded, as well as notices of 
some of the others which competed. This Report has also been 
published in the last number of the ‘ Journal.* 

The prospects of the Country Meeting to be held next year 
at Aston Park, Birmingham, are unusually encouraging. The 
Local Committee have very liberally added to the Society’s 
Prize-sheet offers of prizes for Agricultural horses, hunters, hacks, 
and hamess-hursea ; Long-horn and dairy cattle ; Shropshire 
sheep, wool, butter, and cheese, amounting in the aggregate to 
1010/. These prizes, added to those offered by the Society, 
raise the total amount of prizes for Live Stock to be competed 
iur at Birmingham to the large sum of 4305/. 

The Birmingham Local (.’ommittee have also offered two 
prizes of 100/. and 50/. respectively for the best-managed farms 
in Warwickshire exceeding 200 acres in extent ; and prizes of 
50/. and 25/. respectively for the best-managed farms in the 
county not exceeding 200 acres ; and they have further placed 
a sum of 25/. at the disposal of the Judges for the recognition ol 
special merit in any of the competing farms. The Council 
regret to say that, notwithstanding the liberality of these prizes, 
the entries this year are restricted to five in the large-farm class, 
there being no entry in the class for farms not exceeding 200 
acres. 

The Council have resolved that the Birmingham Meeting 
shall commence on Wednesday, July 19th, instead of Monday 
as heretofore. They have also resolved that any exhibitor 
wishing to remove his horse fur the night be allowed to do so, 
on depositing 10/. at the Secretary’s office, and receiving an 
official pass — the time of leaving, and that of returning next 
morning, to be inserted thereon ; and if the animal be not duly 
brought back, the sum of 10/. shall be forfeited to the Society 
for each Show-day the animal is absent ; and the exhibitor shall 
also forfeit any prize awarded to him in any class at the Bin- 
mingham Show, and shall not exhibit again at the Society’s 
Shows until the forfeits are paid. 

With regard to the ages of pigs entered in the classes for 
“ three breeding sow-pigs of the same Utter,” which hsve 
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hitherto been fixed at over four and not exceeding eight months 
old, the Council have resolved that in future the limits of age 
shall be over three and not exceeding six months old. The 
regulation of the Prize-sheet prohibiting the preparation of sheep 
for show bj oiling and colouring has been cancelled. 

The prizes for implements, offered for competition next year, 
are confined to Reaping-machines and Sheaf-binders. The 
competing implements will be tried at harvest-time, and pro- 
bably in the county of Warwick, upon suitable crops which 
will be engaged for the purpose ; and it is confidently expected 
that the interest attaching to these trials will rival that which 
was exhibited during the trials of Mowing-machines at Taunton. 

During the past half-year the attention of the Council has 
been much occupied by a revision of tlie Society’s Bye-laws ; 
and after prolonged consideration, and repeated recourse to legal 
authorities, they have adopted a revised code of Bye-laws in 
conformity with the provisions of the Charter, which they hope 
will tend to increase the interest of Members in the Society, 
eJspecially in the exercise of their function as the electors of the 
Council at the Annual Meetings in May. A copy of these Bye- 
laws will be sent to each Member of the Society, whose sub- 
scription is not in arrear, with his copy of the next number of 
the * Journal.’ 

The Council have also had under discussion the relations 
existing between the Royal Veterinar_) College and the Society ; 
and the Veterinary Committee have had an interview with a 
deputation of the Governors of the College with a view to 
arrange matters on a more satisfactory basis than heretofore. 
The Council regret that they have been unable to come to any 
other opinion than that the proposals of the Royal Veterinary 
College did not sufficiently meet the requirements of the Society. 
They have, therefore, given notice to the Governors that the 
annual grant made by the Council to the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege will be discontinued from and after the Slat December, 1875. 

The future organization of the Veterinary Department of the 
Society has also been carefully considered by the Council. As a 
basis, the/ resolved that the annual grant for veterinary purposes 
should be devoted as follows : — 

1st. To giving Memliers of the Society the opportunity of 
obtaining the best veterinary advice in the case of any 
extensive or serious outbreak of disease. 
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Slid. To provide for experiments being made in the treatment 
of diseases. 

3rd. To the scientific investigation of the causes and natnxe*' 
of diseases of animals belonging to the farm. 

The Council then communicated with the Committees of the 
Royal Agricultural College and the Brown Institution, the latter 
being an establishment in London, governed by a Committee of 
the Senate of the University of London, which was founded for 
the purpose of facilitating investigations into the diseases of 
animals useful to man. After considering the report of a meeting 
between the Veterinary Committee and the Committee of the 
Brown Institution, the Council have resolved to place a sum 
not exceeding 500/. for the year 1876 at the disposal of the 
Veterinary Committee for genei'al Veterinary purposes, and for 
special scientific inquiries into pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease, to be carried out by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, the 
Professor-Superintendent of that Institution. The Veterinary 
Assistant ol the Institution will also be authorized to act as the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector, in cases where Members of the So- 
ciety require Veterinary aid, on the same terms as have hitherto 
been paid to the Profeasors of the Royal Veterinary College. 

The past autumn has again been characterised by an exten- 
sive outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, which was doubtless the 
result of causes that are every year in operation at that season, 
when iarmers generally are buying in tlieir winter supply of 
store-cattle. These cattle in many cases have been in contact 
with affected beasts, either in fields, lairs, trucks, or steamboats, 
or upon markets ; and have thus been made vehicles for the dis- 
semination of the disease. The Council have repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Government the measures which, in their opinion, 
arc necessary to restrict the dimensions and importance of these 
annual outbreaks. These suggestions were framed upon the 
conviction that the outbreaks are mainly brought about by the 
movement of animals during the autumn, being from fair to fair, 
and so from fairs to farms, instead of, as at other seasons, from 
farm to slaughter-house. The scientific knowledge of this 
disease and of pleuro-pneumonia appears to the Council so im- 
perfect, that they have thought it desirable to initiate further 
inquiries as to their physiological character, in the hope thereby 
to guide their own Members and the officials of Government in 
carrying out both preventive and curative measures. 
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The past Parliamentary Session has witnessed the passing of 
The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875 — a legislative 
enactment of great importance to English agriculture. The 
Council intend to publish this Act in the next number of the 
* Journal,’ with an analysis and explanation ; and has under its 
consideration, by what means reliable data can be obtained for 
the guidance of valuers under the Act, in reference to unex- 
hausted improvements of the third class. 

Twenty-two candidates from five schools were entered to com- 
pete for the Society’s Junior Scholarships, and the examinations 
of the candidates were held at the schools on November 16th 
and 17th. The following Scholarships have been awarded, the 
names being given in the order of merit : — 

W. H. Richard, 

H. Nichols, Surrey County School. 

A. W. Plant, j 

J. Stubbs, Bedford County School. 

T. Stone, Devon County School. 

J. Carmichael, Surrey County School. 

J. Watson, Albert Institution, Glasnevin, 

W. Gardiner, Bedford County School. 

R. E. Mills, ) « * t i i 

i<r r t>urrev County School. 

W. E. Barton, I •’ ^ 

The Council are of opinion that the step which they took last 
year in offering these Junior Scholarships had alread} met with 
very satisfactory support ; and they have accordingly renewed 
the grant for the year 1876. 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 

Secretary. 
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MEMORANDA. 


AoDBEas or LETTSBa— The Society's office bdog slioeled In the postal district designated by the 
letter W* Members, In their oortespondenoe wltb the SeGretary. are requested to snldotD that 
letter to the usual address. 

Gsmcual Meeting Id London. May 22. 18te. at 12 o'clock, 

Mbbtivo at Birmingham, July 19th, 1876, uud hmr folkmlng days (Sunday excepted). 

General Mbetino in Ijundou. December 1870. 

Monthly OouN€iL(for transattum of business), at ^7 o'clodt on the first Wednesday tn mty ttonthi 
excepting January, and Ociobei only to Members ot Oonncil and Govemore of 

the bociety. 

Aojoubnhsntb.— T he Gonndl adjourn orer Passion and h^siter aofka, when tboee weeks do not 
Include tbo first Wednesday of the month, ftom the hnst ^V«dne8day in August to tbe first 
Wednesday in November, and fioin tho tiist W^nliiesilay m Ikoember to the first Wednesday In 
Kebruaty. 

Or riGB Hogbb.^ 10 to 4. On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

insKASKS (J Cattle, Sheep, and 1^— Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterinary 
Comniitte« of the Society, and of sending animals to the Brown Institution, Wandsworth 
R('nd, b W -(A statement oi these pnvilegrs a ill be found m this App<mdix.) 

CHRUiOAt Anai tsisl— I be privileges of Clemlcal Analysis eqjoycd by Members of tbe Society will 
Im toiind stated lii this Ap|>endlx. 

BofANiOAL pHivitPOBs— Tho BoUiilcal Privileges ei\)oyed by Members of the Society will be found 
stated iu thin Ajtpendlx 

bi BjcKirrioNe — l. Atinual •^Tho subscription of a Governor is £5, and that of a Member £i, doe In 
advance on tbo isl of January oi each year, and bi^comlng in artear il unpaid ly the let of 
June. 2 For Life — Aiovemurs may ooiupimtid for their suU^pUon loi future years by paying 
at once the sum of A6U, and Members by paying alo. Governors and Members who have pm 
their annual subscription lor 2u years or upwaids, and whose subscription* are not In arraar, 
may compound lor future annual siibscripiiuns, that of the current year Inclusive, by a aingia 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and ib5 for a Member. 

pATMENre— bubscrlptlons may be paid to tho Secretary, In the moat direct and aatisfhctory maimer, 
elUier al the Gftlce of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, l/ondon, W., or ty meana of post* 
ottice orders, to be olitained at any of the principal post oOlces throughout the kingdom, and made 
payable to him at the Vere bireet Oflioe, LooJoti, W ; but any cheque on a bankers or any 
other house of business lu liondon will bo equally available, if made payable on demand, in 
obtaining post-oflloe orders care should be taken to give tbe poetmasier the ourrect initiate 
and surname of tbe becreiary of the Society (H. M Jenkins), otherwise the psymeoA 
will be refused to him at tbe post office on which such order has been obtained; and when 
remitting tbe money-orders It should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent 
Cheques should be made payalile as drafts on deniaml (not as bills only payable alter sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should be dranu on a Ijundon (not on a local conntiy) 
banker hen payment is made to the liondou and Weetniinster Bank, Sl James's Square 
Branch, as tbe bankers of the Society, ft will be desirable that the Secreury shonld be advised 
by letter of such payment. In order that tbe entry In tbe banker's book may be al once iden« 
tifled, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper fuurty. Mo coin can be remitted by pool, 
unless the letter he registered. 

New MsMBBRs^Kv^rv candidate fbr admission into the Society must be proposed by a Member t 
the propi^^er to sp*<Jty In writing tbe full name, usual place of residence, and puel-town. of the 
candidate, eiihei ut a Council meeting, or by letter addresbed to tbe Secretary. Forms of Propoaal 
may be obialued on appllcatiou to the Secretary. 


Membem may obtain on applloatlon to tbo Seoretaiy ooplei of an Abatraot of the Charter 
and G^lawi, of a Statement of the General Ao., of the Bodety, of Ghemkal, 

Botanloal. and Veterinary Privllegeik and of other printed papan connected with fpoolai 
departnMota of tbe 8odety*i bnafaraia. 
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1876. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OB’ THE SOCIETY AND OF MEMBERS 

OF COUNCIL. 




Numbbb 

N CURBS 


Counties. 

OK 

IN 



Members 

Olvuncil. 


Durham 

M .. 

1 

f 

Northi mberland . . 

127 .. 

2 


Yorkshire — North) 

.. 

3 

\ 

AND EAbT BlDlNOS | 



115 

— 0 

i$ 

V 

BCDfDBMBIBE 

71 •. 

2 


Cahbbxdqebhire .. 

5a .• 

1 



12.*. .. 

1 

*’ 1 

HektPorijshire . . 

Hi. 

1 

HuNriKGlX>NSUIIlE.. 

15 

2 


Norfolk 

1 237 .. 

3 


Suffolk 

1.'.0 

1 



83S 

- 11 


Cornwall . . . . 

De\'ONSHU(£ . . . . 

13 . 

110 . 

3 

0 ( 

Dobsethhtke .. 

01 .. 

1 


SoHEBSKTbHlUB 

M2 . 

2 

1 

WlLTSHIIUE .. .. 

' 103 . 

1 



402 

— 7 


Derbyshire .. .. 

105 .. 

2 


LElCKSTERhUlBE .. 

105 .. 

1 

B. : 

LOfCOLNBnrRE.. .. 

1 210 .. 

3 


NOftTUAHFTOKSHIRE 

110 .. 

1 


NomEOHAMSHlBB . . 

137 .. 

’ 2 


Butlakd .. 

15 .. 

1 


Warwickshire .. 

1.0 .. 

‘ 1 



870 

10 


MrHURBS 07 OOUKCIL. 


Lonl Eslington, 

/M. WbiU) Kidley ; Jacob 
\ Wilbon. 

JEiirl ('allirurt, v.p. ; T. C. 
\ B<X)th ; (i. H. Saiuiiiy. 


I Duke of Bedfunl, v.i'. ; 

\ il Baruutt. 

J. Murtiii. 

Ih M( lutouh. 

J. B. l^WCH. 

Jabez Turner ; W. Wellu, v.l* 
j F^rl of Leieentcr ; UoU'rt 
( Ia*ih\h ; Aylmer. 

Sir K. U. Kurriaou, \ .r. 


iSir T, D. Acland, T. ; Sir M, 
\ Lo|km ; (x. Turner. 

Eon I Fortiniirif T, 

I Viheouut BiLd]H>rt, T. ; Sir W. 
\ MiKti, \.e. 

J. ItttwKneti. 


jl/ird Venion.v.p. ; H. Cbaudon 
\ Bulc-Gtll. 

Duke of Uutland, T. 

|\V. FrankiRh; Hir W. Karlo 
j Welby-lircgory ; J. Bbuttlo- 
I wc^rtb. 

Eiirl Hpcncor. 

U. Milwanl, t, ; J. 

T. Horlcy. jun. 







Duiribation of Members of the Society. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OP THE SOCIETY— 


xm 


DlBTSTOm 


CotTNTIBS. 


NuuBsa 

OJ* 

SCbubbeb. 


Nuiibbe 

w 

Coa^cIL. 


S. 


OUMBERLAKD .. . 

Lancabqibe . . 

Westmoreland . 
VoRKsiiiRE — WebtV 
Riding .J 


105 

2:i0 

01 

IH 



Hbmbbbs ov OomroiL. 


Bit B. 0. Mnsgrare. 

Dtike of Devonshire, t,p. ; Lorj, 
Skelmersdale. 

W. a Wakefield. 

J D Dent, t. 


548 


— i) 




I GLOnCKSTh llSIllltB 

HEnni'niiDSHiiui) 

Monmouthshire 

WOROfiSmilSHIRE 

I South Wales 


202 . * 8 


98 . 
55 . 

143 

038 


1 

1 

1 

1 


r Bowly; W. J. Edmonds; 
I Co] Kingscote, T, 

0. Wren Hoskyns. 

B. Stratton. 

C. Randoll. 

Major P. l^irberville. 


1 

A I Beukshibe .. . 

I * BcOXlNGHAMHillRE. 


0 . 


H. 


{ Hamushire 

i Kfnt 

I Middlesex .. .. 

Oxfordshire .. .. 

SURRET 

, Sussex 

I Cheshire .. .. 

j Shropshire .. .. 

Stafpordshirb 
North Wales «, 


129 .. 

m 

141 .. 

200 

280 .. 

142 .. 
123 

134 .. 


1308 


1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 


— 15 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay, 
j Lord Chesham, t. ; C. S. 

\ Cantrell. 

f Viscount Eversley, v.p. ; Sir A. 
\ K. !Maotlonald, t. ; T. Pain. 
C. Whitehead; R. Russell. 

H. T. Brandreth Gibbs, v.p. 

I Duke of Marlborough, T,; 

\ J. Druoe. 

C. E. Amos. 

( Earl of Chichester, v.p. ; Duke 
of Richmond and GordoD| 
V.P.; W. Rigdem 


160 .. 
33G .. 
32G .. 
128 .. 


950 


3 

2 

2 

2 


— 9 


f D. R. Davies ; Hon.W. Egevton; 
I John Torr. 

John Evans; J. B. Jones. 

Earl of Lichfield, t. ; B. H. 
Masfen. 

Earl of Powis, t. ; Sir W, Wynn> 
v.p. 


Implement Maxebs. 


SooTuro 

Ihblakd 

lOJlNM 

FOMiaH OouSTBIW 

UlMBBIBB WrraotJT A1>1)BB8SB8 


71 

SSt 

11 

83 

80 


T. Aveling. 

R. Hotnsby. 

B. G, Baoaome. 


827 




XIV 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

HalF'Teablt Cash Aooount 


Db. 


To Balonoe In hand, 1st July, 1876 

Banken 

Sooretary .. 


£ t, d. £ t, 4. 
2,346 6 7 
9 13 6 

2,355 19 I 


I. d. 


At Deposit 

To Income 

Subscnptions:— 

(^vernorB* Life-GonIpOBitions, 

OoTernors* Annual 

Members* Life-Compositions , 
Members' Annual 


1,500 0 0 


3,855 19 1 


120 6 0 
25 0 0 
409 0 0 
749 0 0 


1.303 0 0 


Dividends on Stock 
Interest on Deposit 


Jonmal — 

Soles 90 9 6 

Advertisements 129 2 8 


Farm Inspection •— 

Entry Fees, 1876 

Potato Experiments — 

Potatoes Sold 

Bedford Meeting . . 

Total income 

To Capital 

Sale of Coimtry Meeting Plant 
To Stock 

Saie of £3000 New 3 per Cents. 
To Taunton Meeting 


269 8 6 
23 11 8 


219 12 1 
12 0 0 

65 9 0 
63 2 6 


23 18 10 

2,838 15 0 
5,238 6 11 


1,956 3 8 


8,101 0 9 


l 


£13.913 3 6 


Balance-Sheet, 


UABiuTiEa 
Surplus, 30th June, 1875 


£ I. d. 
26,661 3 2 


Less Surplus of Expenditure over Income during the | 

Half-year, via . £ i. d. 

Expendiiure 2,849 3 8 | 

Inoomo 1,966 3 8 I 


LfH half-year's Interest and depreciation on) 
Country Sfeedng Plant 5 

Tannton Meeting 

Hxoeao of Expenditure over Receipts 


893 0 0 
197 17 6 


1,09017 6 


A I. d. 


26,570 6 6 
4,348 4 9 

Alt ,823 0 11 


QUILTEK, BALL, k CO., Aceomtmti, 


SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Fsou 1st July to 31bt Dboembeb, 1875. 


xr 

C& 


Qy Expenditure:— £ i. d 

B)etfiblielunent 

Salaries, Wages, he 10 0 

House i—Kent, Taxes, Repairs, Ac Sit 18 3 

Oflice:— Printing, Postage, Stationery, Ac .. .. 177 12 0 

Journal •— 

Printing and Stitching 634 2 3 

Postage and Delivery .. , 140 0 0 


Literary Contributions 

Woodcuts , 

Lithographing 

Advertising 

Chemical 

Consulting Chemist's Salary 

Yeteriiiary — 

Royal vetenoary College, Ualf-yoar to June 30, 

1876 

Experiment . 

Botanical — 

Consulting Botanist's halary « . . . . » . 

Educatluii 

Printing, Advertising. Ac 

Swholanblps 

Pa. in inspettlon 

Prizes . . 

Judges 

Printing and Advertising for 1876 . . . . 

Sntidries ~ 

illuminating Vote of Thanks to Mr. Gibbs 
Stock — 

Expenses of Sale 

Uord Meeting 


128 4 3 
71 6 6 
20 4 0 
5 18 3 


£ $ d 


1,017 0 3 


00 0 0 
0 n 


008 14 
160 0 


S 4 6 
60 0 0 


200 0 0 
Z13 I 2 
30 16 6 


Total Expenditure 

By Capital Account •— 

Country Meeting Plant 

By Country Meetings 

Taunton 

Birmingham .. .. 


10,706 7 10 
87 19 6 


By Balance in baud, 3lst December — 

Bankers 

Secretary 


125 0 0 
50 0 0 


68 4 6 


443 17 
40 15 

0 11 
45 0 


40 17 6 


10,794 7 4 


179 9 
49 5 


t 9. d. 


2,849 3 8 

10,835 4 9 
228 16 1 


A13,9I3 3 6 


3l8T December, 1875. 


ASSEPS. 

By Cuih In hand , 

£ 9 d. 

228 15 1 
17,340 7 i 
1,451 17 6 
2,213 1 9 

By New 3 per Cent Stock 18,1121. 7s. Sd. cost* 

By Books and Furniture in Society's House 

By Countrv Mfetinu Pi^"^ -• •* 

By Blrmiugbam Mating 

* Falticat94^ = £17,044 7s. 6d. ' 

Aem— The above Assets are exclusive of the amount 
recoverable In respect of arrean of Subscription to 

Slat December 1875, which at that date amounted to 

6941 



£ 9, d. 


21,234 1 5 
87 19 6 


d2l,822 0 n 


Examlaed, audited, aud found correct, tlila 7th day of February, 1876. 

FRANCIS SHERBOKN, \ 

A. H. JOHNSON, \ AudUort on bthal/of Me SoeAfy. 

HENRY CANTRELL. f 





ROYAL ‘ AGMOULTURAL 

YkabiiT Ca8B Account, 


To Balance In hand, let Jan. 1875 *— 

Banken 

Secretary ........ 


£ t. d. 


514 0 9 
22 0 0 


£ I. d. 


To Income •— 

Snbecriptlona:— 

Governors* Life-Compositions 
Governors* Annual ... 
Members* Life-Compositions 


400 0 0 
0 0 
1,619 0 0 


Members* Annual I 3,896 17 0 


Dividendl on Stock . . 
Interest on Deposit Account 


17 0 
6s 1 9 4 
21 11 8 


Sales • . . 
Advertisements 


90 13 5 
129 2 H 


Farm-Inspection — 

Entry Fees for 1876 , . . 

Potato Disease Investigations — 

Sole of Potatoes 

Total Income . 


7,188 11 1 


To Country Meetings:— 

Hull .... 
Bedford . . . 
Taunton . . . 


To Capital 

Sale of Country Meeting I'lant 


2 10 0 
116 lb 0 
9,494 0 9 


9,613 7 8 


tb Stock:— 

Sale of £3000 New 3 Per Cents. 


3,838 15 0 


£ 30,300 13 11 


xvii 


SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

raoH Ibt Januast to 31 bt Deoeubxb, 1875 . 


Cu. , 


Bf Kxpendltare 
EatabllshnieDt:— 

SalarlM, Wages, fee. .... 
Houae : Bent, Taxes, Repairs, fee. 
Office: Printing, Postage, fee.. . 

Journal ^ 


Printing and Stitching . • 
Postage and Delivery . . . 
Liters^ Contributions • . 
Wood £nm^ logs. . . • 

Lithographing 

AdvertiBlng 

Printing Index .... 
Compiling dith) . . . 

Wrappers for three deliveries 


Consulting Chemist's Salary .... 
Grant ftir inveetigatlons 

Vetarinaiyi— 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College, 1 ^ year 
Grant for Experlmentfl 


Botanical 

OoDsnlUDg Botaniit'a Salary « 
Iffiuoation:— 

SobolarahlpB 

Prises . 

Fees to Examtam. . * , 
Advertising and Printing . 


Sundries:— 

Law Costs 

Expenses of Inspection Committee . . 
lIlamiDatIng Vote of Thanks to Mr. Gibbs 

Farm Inspection:— 

Prises 

Judges 

Printing and Advertising for 1816 • . . 

Potato Disease Investigations ..... 

Stock: Expenses of Sale ...... 

SubscriptioDs (paid in error) returned . . 


Total Expenditure 
By Capital Aooount:— 

CoQotry Meeting Plant . . 

By Gountiy Meetings : - 

Bedford * 

Taunton . , 

Blnningham 


By Balance in band, 31it Dec. 

Jokers 

ueerstary 


£ I. d. 


1,060 0 
554 18 

S98 a 

0 

0 

B 

L,054 18 
337 0 

2 

0 

378 4 

3 

103 11 

0 

39 4 

0 

5 18 

3 

m 2 ll 

as 0 

0 

JJ 10 


300 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

300 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

• a 

60 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

53 10 

0 

34 6 

6 

54 1 

6 

13 2 

9 

40 16 

6 

300 0 

0 

313 1 

2 

30 16 

6 

• • 

• • 

143 a 

0 

13,630 1 

9 

87 13 

6 


£ f. d. 


a, 013 1 3 


l,DA6 8 7 

500 0 0 

325 0 0 
100 0 0 

186 16 6 

106 19 9 


443 17 8 
195 2 0 
0 11 6 
4 0 0 


190 17 5 


13.860 a 3 


179 9 9 
49 5 4 


£ f. d. 


6.980 17 a 


14,041 0 8 


aa8i6 I 


£30,100 II u 


VOL. xu.— 8. a 


h 


COUNTRY MEETING 


Emeipts. ^ ^ ^ 

Subscription from Taunton 1,600 0 0 

AdmisBloDB to Show Yard by Payment * . . . 3,717 9 11 

Admissions by Season Tickets 208 o o 

Admissions to Grand Stand 88 0 0 

Sale of Catalogues 341 11 9 

Entries in Implement Catalogue 250 0 6 

Implement Exhibitors* Payments for Shedding 1,790 4 4 

Non-Membeis' Fees for entry of Implements 156 0 0 

Fees for entry of Llye-Stock 488 0 0 

Fees for Hone Boxes and Stalls . 181 0 0 

fkOfliioins for Supply of Eefresbments 425 0 0 

tahtei for Manure 15 0 o 

PtMiMm for Cloak lU>oniB and Lavatones 50 0 0 

Films fbr Hon-Exhibition 65 o o 

Bofennos Humber Fines 8 10 0 


£9,274 6 0 

Balanoe of Expenditure over Rcodpts . 4,576 12 6 


XIX 


ACCOUNT, TAUNTON, 1875. 


ExPBnsmna. 

Show Yard Wobhs :»v1z. Carriage, Storage, Erecting and Painting, 
taking to pieces, Packing and Insurance of Permanent Build- 
ings and other Plant . , 

Implement Sheds, li30{. 10£. ; Seeds, &c., and Sheds, 172f. . . . 
Stock Sheds, 6UZ. 5s. 6d.; Horse Boxes, 7i W iTx. lod. ... 
IIor8(‘ and Cattle Kings, 661. 5s. 5d. ; Fodder Shed, 130Z. 2s. 6d. 

Fencing and Gates, 4431. lls 6d.\ Hurdles, 1<>6/ 5s 

Lavatories, Closets, kc., 207 ^ 17s. 3d. ; other Odlcesaud Buildings, 

671. 164. 6d; Band Stand, 12Z. 79 . . . 

Tents and Fittings, 69i. its. 9(i ; Awnings, 68^ 2s. Ad. , . 
Platfomo Inside Kntrances, 6Ll. 5s. 3<1; Grand btand, llsZ. 154 ; 

Signs and Notice Boards, 6l2. lOi. Ad 

Other Works, 2812. Os. Od. ; Works for Trials, 742 . 164. 4d 

Surveyor 

Deproclathm of Plant .... 


£ i. d 


,302 10 0 
,326 3 4 
185 8 0 
609 16 6 


271 10 7 

365 16 I 
198 11 3 
391 19 9 


Half cost of Trial Fields 

Judges; Imploments, I7l2. 144. 6d. ; Stock, 3122. 74. 4d. ; Cheese, 132 194. 9d. . . 

OomrulUttg Kngtneers and Assistants 

InspectCfTS: Veterinary, 622. 144. ; Shearing, 342, 144. 9d 

Police: Metropolitan, 3002. 24. 2d.; County. 402. 164. 4d 

Glerfcs and Assistants : Secretary and offlchil Staff, 1042. 134. lOd. ; Bankers, 232. 24. 

Assistant Stewards ; Implements, 482. 74. ; Stock, 222. 1 24 

Foremen ; Trial Fields, 292. 15f. id ; Implemeuts, 212. 44. 8d. ; Cattle, 122. 184. 6d. ; ) 
Horses, 102. 124. ; Sheep and Pigs, 52. 84. ; Fodder, 132. 15i. ; Stockmen, 62. 144. 2d. > 

FleMmen, Yardmen, Labourers, Grooms, Ac 

Stewards’ Expenses 

Lodgings for Judges and other Officials 

Refreshmeuts 

Catalogues: Implements, 2042. 164. 6d. ; Awards, 32. 94. 6d.; Stock, 942. 18s. 6d.; ) 
Awards, 372. 14. 6d. ; Plan of Yard, 202. ; Sellers, 222. 104 ; Carriage and Packing, > 

172. 164 ) 

Printing, 6682. 64. 2d.; Advertising and Bill Posting, 4762. 74. 6d 

Hay, 1762. 184. 4d.; Straw, 1692. 64. 9d.; Green Food, 2502. I;.; Expenses In \ 

purchasing ditto, 52. 104. ; Insurance, 22. 104. 3 

Wheat, 32Z. 164. Id. ; Spreading Straw in Yard, 102. ; Catling Grass, 32 

Postage, Carriage, Stationery, Badges, Ac. 

Repairs, Insurance, and Carriage of Testing Machinery . 

Horse Hire, 1392. li. 2d.; Carriages and Cabs, 162. 14 

Goals, 22. 16i.; Vetcrinaiy Medicines, 12. IO4. 6d ; Dibinfectants, 12 

Hire of Clock, Ac., 92. 34.; Hire of Furniture, 22. IO4.; Hire of Water Cans, ) 

ntch forks, and sundry other articles, 42. 164. 6d. 3 

Fire-Engine Men, 162.; Boys, 12. 144. ; Mowing and removing Straw, 62 

Journeys to Taunton previous to Show 

Qratuitlci to PosNOfflee Officials, 52. ; Petty Payments, 42. 34. 3d. 

Rosettes, 122. 64. 6(i; Medals. 32. 

Prises : Stock, 29802. Implements, 2252. 


6,713 19 1 
230 0 0 
498 1 7 
243 0 1 
97 8 0 
340 16 6 
127 16 10 
70 19 0 

100 7 5 

229 10 3 
162 13 10 
166 14 0 
180 18 9 

400 12 0 

1,034 13 8 
604 6 1 

46 16 1 
89 1 0 
86 6 8 
165 2 2 
5 6 6 
16 8 6 

21 14 0 
9 3 0 
9 3 3 
16 18 6 
3,206 0 0 


£13.850 n 6 

‘ Exclusive of Local Prises, 772., and 802. given by E. Pease. Esq. 




( « ) 


i3innittgi)am meeting, 1876. 

ON WEDNESDAY, THE 19th OP JULY, AND POUll FOLLOWING DAYS 

(SUNDAY EXCEPTED). 


SCHEDULE OP PBIZES. 


L— Live-Stock Prizes. 


Prizes o/fered by the Birmingham Loral Committee are marked thus* 


Beferpnoe 
Number Ix 
OerttOcatee 

> HOBSSSf 

i. 

First 

IMxe. 

Second 

Thlrt 

Friie. 

CUm 

Stallions. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

Agricultural Stallion, foaled in the year 1874, not 
qualified to compete as Clydtsdah or t^uffdk 

20 

10 

5 

2 

Agricultural Stallion, foalt*d Ix^fore 1st Jan. 1871, 
not qualified to cmnjjete as Clydesdale or Suffolk 

20 

10 

5 

3 

Agricultural Stallion 

(iO* 

40* 

*. 

4 

SPECIAL CONDITION, 
applying to Class 3. 

The winner of tli(‘ Pirat Prize to tr.ivel in North 
WarwickaLire Parliamentiry division, to Mtaiid 
one day eacli week in season 1877 at Birming- 

liaia, and one day at Warwick 

The winner of the Second Prize to travel ni Hoiilh 
Warwickshire ParliameiiUry dMsion, and to 
sttind one day each week ki seusou 1877 at 
Warwick. 

Clydesdale Stiillion, foaled in the }ear 1874 .. j 

20 

10 

5 

5 

Clydesdale Stallion, ioaled Indoie the Isi. iJuii, 1874 

20 

10 

5 

C 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled lu the )e!ir 1871 

20 

10 

5 

7 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled iK^fore the Ist of Jan. 1871 

20 

10 

5 

8 

Tliorough-bred Stallion, suitable for getting 
Hunters 

50 

20 

10 

9 

Stallion, suitable for getting IlaekncyH not exceed- 
ing 16 hands 2 inches 

20 

10 

5 

10 

Pony Stallion, not exceeding 14 hands 

20 

10 

5 

11 

Beood Mares and Agricultuhal Fillies. 

Agricultural Mare and Foal, md qtadified to cormpeie 
0 $ Clydesdale or Suffolk 

20 

10 

6 

12 

Clydesdale Mare and Foal 

20 

10 

6 

13 

Suffolk Mare and Foal 

20 

10 

6 

14 

Agricultural Geldings or Fillieh, four years old, not 
qualifled to oampeie <u Clydetdale or Bttffolk .. 
Agricultural Geldings or Filiies, three years old, 
not qualified to compete at Clydetdale or Suffolk 

20* 

10* 

6* 

15 

20* 

10* 

6* 


Prim for Live 


Ueferente 
Namber int 
CerttfloateB. 


HORSES— confmwd. 

Clydesdale Filly, three years old 

Sutfolk Filly, three years old 

Agricultural Geldings, or Fillies, two years old, 
not qualified to compete os Clydeetiakor Sufi'clk 
Clydesdale Filly, two years old .. 

Suliblk Filly, two years old .. 

Agricultural Geldings or Fillies, one year old, not 
qualified to coru^tte as ClydcfidaJe or Suffolk 
Mare and Foal, suitable for brcernug Hunters 
Mare and Foal, suitable for btetding Hackneys . 
Tony Mare and Foal, not exceeding U liands .. 


ITunteus. 

Hunter Filly, tuo years old 

Hunter Mare, three years old 

Goldings, lor hunting piirjKXSfs, two years old .. 

Geldings, for hunting purjioses, tliree years old 

Hunter Mare, four years old 

Hunter Gtdding, four years old 

Hunh*r Mare or (Joldinu:, fne years old and uj)- 
wwds, up to not less than 12 stone.. 

Hunter Marc or Gelding, five yean old and ujv 

wards, uj) to nut less than 14 stone 

Hunters, not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches, four 

y< ars old and upwards 

Plate for the best Hunter in any of the classt\s 20 
to 33 


Hackneys and Roadsters. 

Hockney Mare or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, 

and up to not less than 12 stone 

Hackney Mare or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, 

and up to not less than 14 stone 

WeightH'arrving Hacks or Hoadsters, alsive li and 

noi exreniing 15 hands 

Park or l-adies’ Hacks, above 14 and not exceed- 
ing 15 hands 


PoNiEa. 

Pony Mare or Gelding, above 13 hands, aiul not 

exceeding 14 hands 

Pocy Marc or Gelding, not exceeding 18 hands .. 








xxii 


Prizetfor Live Stock. 


BaUBWoe 
Nmiaber In 
OeitifloateB. 


CaoBS 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 


62 

68 

64 

66 

66 

67 

68 
68 


HOBSES — eontimed. 

li 

Second I 
Priie. 1 

II 

ll 

Habness Horses and Ponies. 

(To be shown in harness with suitable vehicles,) 

£. 

1 


£. 

Harness Mares or Geldings over 15 hands .. 
Harness Marcs or Geldings over 14 and not ex* 


m 

6* 


ceeding 15 hands 

20* 




Harness Pony over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands 

16* 




Harness Pony, not exceeding 13 hands 

No Third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
animals he exhibited, and no Second Prize will 
be given unless at lea^t Three animals he exhi- 
bited, except on the sjncial recommendation of 
the Judges to the Stewards (f Live Stock, 

CATTLE. 

(All Aoeb oalcdlated to July Ibt, 187C.) 

Shorthork. 

15* 

! 

j 

i 

1 

10* 

6* 


Bull, above three years old 

1 30 

20 

15 

10 

Bull, above two and not exa*cding throe years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

26 

16 

10 

6 

years old 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

25 

15 

10 

5 

months old 

15 

10 

6 

• • 

Cow, above three years old 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exojcding three 

20 

10 

5 

« • 

years old .• •• 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not uxa>cding two 

20 

15 

10 

6 

years old 

20 

16 

10 

6 

Hdfer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

Hereford. 

15 

10 

6 

« • 

Bull, above three years old 

26 

la 

6 


Ball, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bul4 above one and not oxocoding two 

26 

i 

6 


years old 

BoB'Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

26 

16 

6 


months old .. 

10 

■a 

*$ 


Gow, above three years old 

Heifer, m-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

20 


6 


years old 

TaBuding Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 



6 


yean old .. 



6 


B<dfer»Cal4 above six and under twelve months old 



ee 










Prim for Live Stodi. 


xim 


Eeferenoe 
Number in 
Certiflcatee. 


CbM 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 


68 

69 

70 

71 


72 

73 

74 


75 

76 

77 

7H 

79 

80 


81 

82 

83 


CATTLE-^^uMMi. 


Devon. 

Bull, above three years old 

Bull, above two aud not exceeding three yean old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

months old 

Cow, above three years old 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

years old 

Yoarlmg Heifer, above one aud not exceeding two 

years old 

Hoifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 

A'b Fourth I'nze will he given m eithtr of the 
iihorthorn Cla»ec\ Nos. 44, 45, 46, 49 and 60, 
unless at least Ten antinais be exhibited. 


Jebset. 

Bull, above two years old 

Bull, alwvo one year old aud not exceeding two.. 

Cow, above three yours old 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old 


Gdebnset. 

Bull, above one year old 

Cow, above three years old 

Heifer, in-niilk or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old 


Sussex. 

Bull, above three years old 

Bull, above two years old aud not exceeding three 
Yearling Bull, arave one year old and not exceed- 
ing two 

Cow, above three years old 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf^ above two years old 

and not exceeding three 

Yearling Heifer, above one year old and not ex- 
ceeding two 


Lono-Hobns. 

Bnllg, over two years old .. .. 

Boll, over one year old and not exceeding two .. 
Cows, over ^roe years old .. .. 


Flnt 

Priie. 


£. 

25 

25 

25 

10 

20 

15 

15 

10 


15 

15 

15 

15 


10 

10 

10 


15 

15 

10 

16 

16 

10 


20 * 

10 * 

20 * 


Second 

PllM. 


£. 

15 

15 

15 

5 

10 

10 

10 

6 


10 

10 

10 

10 


5 

5 


10 

10 

5 
10 

10 

6 


10 * 

6 * 

JO* 



£. 


5 

6 

5 


• • 

6 

6 

5 


6 


• • 


• e 


«e 


6 * 

• e 

6 * 


oi ot cn 





'Prites for Live Stoek. 




l^SSertta 

Ctattflofttik 


1 First 



CATTLE— coRft'mwdl 

1 Prlie. 



Gbn 


£. 

£. 

£. 

84 

Heifers, over two and not exceeding three years old, 
or in-calf 

1 20* 

10*' 

5* 

86 

Heifers, not exceeding two years old .. •. 

20* 

10* 

6* 

86 

Daiby Cattle. 

Pain of Cows, in-milk, over three years old 

26* 

16* 

10* 

87 

Single Cows, in-milk, over three years old .. 

16* 

10* 

6* 

88 

No Third Prize mil he given unless at least Six 
animals be exhibited^ and no Second Prize will 
he given unless at least Three animals ht cxhi- 
MM, except on the special recommendation of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Stock, 1 

1 

SHEEP. 

Leicester. 

Shearling Ram 

20 

10 

5 

89 

Ram of any other age 

20 

10 

6 

90 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 

91 

COTSWOLD. 

Shearling Ram 

20 

10 

6 

92 

Ram of any other age 

20 

10 

6 

93 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 

H 

Lincoln. 

Shearling Ram 

20 

10 

5 

i 

Ram of any other age 

20 

10 

5 

Fen of Five Shearli^ Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 

97 

OxFOROsniRE Down. 

ffliearUngBam 

20 

1 

10 

5 

98 

Bam of any other age 

20 

10 

6 

99 

Fn of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 

100 

Southdown. 

SbaidiagBam 

20 

10 

6 

101 

Bam of any other age 

20 

10 

6 

102 

Bm <tf Five Sfaearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 



Piizufor Live Sto<^. 


tvr 




Helbrenoe 
Number In 
Oertlfloatei. 


Clan 


SHEEP — eontimied. 


103 

101 

105 

106 

107 

108 
109 


Shbopshikb. 

Shoarling Ratn 

Ram of any other age .. .. 

Pen oi Five Shearling Ewpo of the sanie flock .. 
Pen of Ten Ewea, haviug itiud and suokled [.ambs 

Pen of Ten Et\o Lambs 

Pen of Five Ram Lambs 

Pen of Five Yearling Wetheta 

And 2fiL ill Plate to the Rxhibitui who nt» ires 
the greatest number ot ])ointe m all the Shrop- 
shire Sheep Classes. The First Pri/o to connt 
3 ]K<int8, Second 2, and Tliird 1. 


First 

Prise. 

Seoemd 

Prise. 

m 

£. 

£. 


20 

10 

6 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20* 

10* 

fi* 

20* 

10* 

5* 

20* 

10* 

6* 

20* 

i 

10* 

6* 


110 

111 

112 


Hamfshirg and othkr Short- Woolled 
Breeds. 

ATbt qualified to compete as Southdown or 
Shrojithire. 

Shearling Ram 

Bam of any other age 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 


20 

20 

15 


No Third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
auimals he e.rhibifedf and no Second Prize will 
be given unless at least Three animals he laAi- 
bited, except on the sptcied recommendation of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Stock, 


FIGS. 



113 

114 
116 

no 


117 

118 


Larqe White Breed. 

Boor, ftbovo six mouths and not exceeding twelve 
months old 

Boar, above twelve months old .. 

Pen of Throe Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above throe and not exceeding six months old .. 

Breeding Sow 

Small White Breed. 

Boar, above aix montha and not exceeding twelve 
months old 

Boor, above twelve months old 


10 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 


6 

6 

5 

6 


6 

6 


a* 

*4 
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Trizes for Live Stock. 


BoCerenm 


Pint 

Second 

Third 

Number In 
CStfOflcates. 

PIGS — continued. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

PrlM. 

CUn 


£. 

£. 

£. 

119 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Piscs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months old .. 

10 

6 

• • 

120 

Breeding Sow 

10 

6 

• • 

121 

Small Black Breed. 

Boar, above six mouths and not exceeding twelve 
months old 

10 

6 

• • 

122 

Boar, above twelve months old 

10 

6 

• « 

128 

Pten of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same 
Utter, above throe and not exceeding six months 
old 

10 

5 

• • 

121 

Breeding Sow 

10 

1 

6 

• • 

125 

Bebkshibe Bbeed. 

Boar, fbove six niontlis and not exceeding twelve 

months old .. .. 

10 

6 

• • 

126 

Boar, above twelve months old 

10 

5 

• • 

127 

Pm» of Three Breeding Sow -Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not oxa-cdiug bix numtliH old.. 

10 

6 

*• 

128 

Breeding Bow 

10 

6 

• • 

129 

Other BuEi-m 

; NotdigiUc to compete in any of the precedtny 
Classes, 

\ Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old 

10 

D 

• • 

180 

Boar, above twelve months old 

10 

5 

• e 

131 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six mouths old .. 

10 

5 

*a 

182 

Breeding Sow 

10 

6 



No third Prize mil he given nnless at least Six 
animals he exhibited^ and no Stcoud Prize vdll 
he given unless at hast Thiee an muds y rx/ii- 
hUid^ except on the sjiecud rerommendatunt of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Skn^k, 









Prizet for In^hmerUt^ 


Morii 


Refemoe 


Pint 

Second 

SS9l 

Number in 


Prize. 

Prize. 


OertiiloBtes. 





Glitt 

Wool. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

183 

Six teg Long-wool Fleeces 

10* 

6* 

» • 

134 

Six teg Shorlrwool Fleeces 

10* 

6* 

• f 


Bi riKK. 




135 

Six Pounds made up in ijounda .. 

10* 

6* 

6 


CUEKSK. 




130 

1 cwl. over 0 ini 'iOh thick 

15* 

10* 

6* 

13T 

1 cwt. not exceeding!; thick 

16* 

10* 

6* 


l*ri?,os t)f li/., and 1?, be gi\iii to the 




1 

1 

Dairymaid in each class oi (lucse. 





il.— I mplement anu Machineby Prizes offered by the 


Society. 

OtW £. 

1. For the bent Reaping Mocliino, \rith self-delivery in sheaf, dear of 

the horse-track 30 

For the second best .. 20 

Fur the third best ..10 

2. For the best Reaping Machine, with self-delivery in swathe, clear of 

the horse-track 20 

For the second Ix'st 10 

3. For the best combined Reaping and Mowing hlachinc, without sdf* 

delivery • •• •* •! •• •• •« 1 $ 

Fur the second best 10 

For the third best 6 

4. For the best One-horso Reaping Machine 16 

For the second host .. 10 

Fur the third best.. .. .. .. 5 


The power of Machines entered in Class 4 must not exceed 38,000 foob* 
pounds per minute, at or about 2i miles per hour. 

A. Machine may bo cntoroil in two Classes if it can perform both openkthmi 
without adding or taking away parts. A distinct implement must, howenri 
he entered for each Glass. 

The Gold Medal of the Society will be awarded at Binnin^iam or Uqr 
future Meeting of the Society, for an efficient Sheaf-binding Madhine^ 
ftttadhed to a reaper or otherwise. 






UTiu 


Conditions relaiii^ to Live Stock 

i 


CONDITIONS APPLYING TO CERTAIN CLASSES 
OF LIYE STOCK ONLY. 


Horses. 

1. All foals must be the offspring of the mare along with which they are 
exhibited ; and the sire of the foal must be given on the certidcato of entry. 

2. No veterinary inspection of horses will be required except when con- 
sidered necessary by the Judges, who will be accompanied by the Veterinary 
Inspectors. 

3. Hunters and Ebekneys entered to compete in the light-weight classes 
will be disqualified if, in the opinion of tlie Judges, they are eligible to compete 
in ^ heavy-Might olassea 

4. A charm of 12. for the accommodation of a horse-box, in addition to the 
entry-fee, wtu be made for each entry for stallions and mares with foals at 
foot. 

6. A chaise of 10s. will be made in adilition to the entry-fee, for the ac- 
oommodation of a stall for each animal in the oilier Horse ClasseB. 

6. A charge of 10s. will be made, in addition to other fees, for the sheilding 
aooommodaition for each vehicle brought v,n\i entries in tlie Classes 40|41,42| 
and 48. 

7. Any exhibitor wishing to rcmo\e his horse for the night will be allowed 
to do so on depositing 10/. at the Secretarj's officis and receiving an official 
pass — the time of leaving, and that of retimnng next morning, to be inserted 
thereon; and if the animal be not duly bnaight l»ack, the sum of 102. will be 
forfeited to the Society for each Show day the animal is almmt ; and the exhi- 
bitor will also forfeit any prize awarded to him in any class at the Binning- 
bam l%ow, and will not allowed to exhibit again at the Hociety^s Show 
until the forfeits are paid. 

Cattle. 

8. No bull above two years old will bo eligible for a Prize unless oertifled to 
have served not less than three different cows for heifers) within the thieo 
taoutlis preceding the Ist of June in the year of the Show. 

9. All bulls atove one year old shall have rings or bull-dogs ” in tbdr 
DOieSf^and be provided with leading sticks. 

10* .No cow will be eligible for a Prize unless certified either at the date of 
mtry or between the ebte of entry and that of the Show to have had a living 
(kUf<^-*or that the calf, if dead, was bom at its [irojsT time,— within the twelve 
months preceding the date of the Khoa. KviTy cow of the Channel Island 
bleeds entered as in-miik shall be milk<*d dry on the evening prscetling the 
Show, in the presence of an officer of the 8(jcicty, siiecially apiKiant^ for the 
purpose. 

] L No heifer, entered as in-calf, will bo eligible for a Prize unless she is 
i;M|tified to bare been balled before the Slst of March in the year of the Show, 
mm will her owner afterwards receive the IVize until be shall have fomiabed 
B SsOietary with a further certificate before the Slst of January in the soV 
il|iient yssTi that she produced a living calf; or that the oalf, if imdf wet 
bom at its proper time* 

19. SboitiMmui.— Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Glasses must bs 
ousted by Exhibitor to have not less than four erosses of Bhertbom 
Mood wbieh are, enr are eligible to be, registered in the * Herd*Book.’ 



R%dt» of AdjwMeatim. 
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Shxep. 

13. All nuns, except ehearlinge, must have bees need in the preceding «ter. 

14. Sheep exhibited for any of the prizee mnst have been tmdfaMifi 
thorn bare after the 1st of April in the year of the Exhibition; aM tfaA 
date of such shearing must form part of the Gertiflcate of Entry. Inspeotors 
will be appointed by the Council to exaraino the sheep on their admiselmi 
to the Show- Yard, with instructions to r^rt to the Stowarde any eases in 
which the sheep have not been really md/atrly thorn bare, 

Pxos. 

15. The three sow-pigs in each pen must be of the assne litter. 

16. The breeding sows in Olaam 116, 120, 124, 128, and 132, shall be 
certified to have had a litter of Uve pdgs within the six months preceding the 
Show, or to bo in-pig at the time of entry, su as to produce a litter MfinnS 
the Ist of Septemtor fdlowtng. In tho ease of in-pig sows, the Friae will 
bo mthheld until the exhibitor shall have furnished the Secretory with a 
certificate of farrowing, as above. 

17. No sow, if above eighteen months old, that has not prodnced a litter cf 
live pi^ shall be eligible to comjx'te ia any of the classes. 

It' The Judges of pigs will be lustrncten, with the sanction of the Btewaidsi 
to withhold prizes from any animals which shall appear to them to have been 
entered m a wrong class. 

19. All pigs exhibited at tlic Country Meetings of tho Society shall be anb* 
looted to an examination of their mouths by the Veterinary Inapootw of the 
Society ; and should the state of dentition in any pig indicate that the age 
the animal bos not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entry, the 
Stewards shall have power to disqualify such pig, and shall r^rtthe ctream- 
stanoe to the Council at its ensuing Monthly Meeting. Kvery pig vriiidi 
shall be found on examination by the Inspector to be oiled or ooloured will be 
dUqiulified for competition and removed from the Show- Yard ; as wdl as any 
pig which shall be oiled or ooloured while in the Show-Yard. 

20. If a litter of {>igs bo sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs must bc 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 


BULES OP ADJUDICATION. 


1. As the object of the Society in giving prizes for cattle, sheep, and {dgi^ la to 
promote improvement in breeding stock, the Judges, in m a kin g their awaida^ 
will bo instructed not to take into their consideration tho present value to the 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to dedde according to their relative metibi 
for the pur|H«o of breeding, 

2. 14 in the opinion of the Judges, there should be equality of meriL thqf 

will bo to make a spedal report to tho Counml, who win demt on 

the award. , 

& The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if toer ere of epiahtt 
that there la not sufBdent merit in any of the stook exhibitou for aush Mai 

*”4?*^ ”dy will be instructed to give in a Seterved Nwmtor in each 
of live etook: viz., which animal would, in their opinion, poeMM auflMlMt 
merit for the Prize, in case the animal to which the Prire is awarded Aaid4 
subeMuently become disqualified. . , , . ^ 

6. to the etasere for stolUons, mares, and filliee, the Judga to awwdtog Ihl 
Prlito tvUl be Inatruoted, to addition to ayminttiy, to take Ail 

Btrragth into their oonaidmtion. 
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Conditions relating to Implements. 

6, The attention of tho Stewards and Judges is ^particularly called to the 
conations applying to pigs, Tho Senior Stewaid of Live Stock is requested 
to report any malpractices on the part of Exhibitors, and any person found 
gtiiUy will not be allowed to exhibit at future Meetings of the Sexiety. 

The Judges will be instructed to deliver to the Stewards their awards, 
signed, and stating the numbers to which the Prizes are adjudged, before they 
leave the Yard| noting any disqualifications. They are to transmit, und,or 
cover to the Secretary immediately after the Show, their Reports on the 
several classes in which they have adjudicated, in order that each Report may 
be included in tho General Report of tho Exhibition of Live Stock at 
Birmingham, to be published in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Society. 


CONDITIONS DELATING TO IMPLEMENTS. 


Conditions op Trials. 

1. Such implements as the Judges may diicct ^^lll ho tested for draught, 
side-pull, &C., by mcaus of the hoisi^-dynainomoter, which was used in tho 
mowing-machine trials at Taunton, and whicli is fully described in the 
Sodei^B ‘Journal* for 1871, Second Senes, \oL x., pages 079-^»82. 

2. The draught in each particular case w ill bo taken on the dynamometer 
tlirough the oidinary draught chains, and every pn'cuution will bo taken to 
make the angle and direction of diaimlit, flule-pull, &c», ns similar os possible 
to those which ordinary farm-horses have to w'ork against. 

8» The trials of reaping-machines will U* directe<l to the qualities of tiie 
implements under conditions os various as the season and the state of tho croiis 
in the Trial-fields will permit. 

4. The implements will be carefully wtMghtHl, so as to dett^rmme tho distri- 
Imtion of weight, in the presence of the exhibitors, either when the rooebinra 
sm handed over to the custody of the Engiia^Ts, or when they are delivered 
back again to the exhibitors before the Trials. 

6. Tho implements selected at the Show for futme Trial, will bo taken 
charge of by the Engineers, as provid<d l)v paragraph 20, |iago 0, of tho 
Gcnml Regulations, and no access will 1h* alI(Aved to tixiu for any |>ur|M>sc 
whatever until the Trials comniena^ The (xhihitors arc rmunmended to 
deliver up tho machines in complete ord^r, and jiiotectcd m the usual way 
fyom mat 

6. Platforms will be provided for setting ihv height of cut accurately. 


DATES OP ENTRY FOR LIVE STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS. 

CkEttriCATBS for the entry of Implemento for the Birmingham Meeting 
must be forwarded to the Secretary of the Society, No. 12, Hanover ^uare, 
LoodoOt W., by the Ist of May, and Certificates for the entry of Live Stock 
by the lat of June. Certificates received after those resiieoiive dates will not 
hi Moerted, bat returned to the jiorHons by whom they have been sent 
The Priees of the Boyal Agricultural Society of England, and all Priaes 
otiarid hy the Birmingham Local Committee, are oiieu to general oompetltkNU 

form at Gertifioate for entry, as well as Prizo-Sheeu for the Birming- 
ham Meettii& containing the whole of the ooudiiions and regolatkms^ 
may be obwned at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Scpiarsi 
Londm» W. 
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JlflemberiBi* 'tTetet^narj; )^iliUc0t0. 


I. — SbBIOUS OB EzTBNBCra Dibbasbb. 

No. 1. Auy Uember of the Society who loay deaue profearional attendaiKe 
and special adTioe in cases of serions or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter tO the Secretary, will, by retnm of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that the 
Socie^B Veterinary inspector should visit the ]4aoe where the disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspletor will be 2f. ^s. each day as a 
professional fee, and H. Is. each day fcsr personal expenses; and he will tdso 
M allowed to charge the cost of travelliag tu and horn the localify where his 
services may have Ix-eii required. The fees will he paid by the Society, bat 
the travelling expensuts will be a charge against the applicant. This charge 
may, however, lie reduced or remitted altogether at th^ tliacretion of the Gonnoil, 
on such step Wng recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. The Insp«ictor, on his return from visiting the diseased stoc^ will 
reptnrt to the Committee, in writing, the results of his observationa and pea* 
cowlings, which Report will bo laid beturo the Council. 

No. 4. Whwi contingencies arise to prevent a personal disdiarge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee, name some competent profeesuiual person to act in his stead, who 
reotive the same rates of remuneration. 

n. — OBDiBAiiT OB OrnsB Cabbb of Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
rate. Fix., 21. 25. jier diem, and travelling expenses. Applications should bo 
addressed to the Superintendent of the Rrown Wtitution, care of the ^retairy 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

in. — Consultations without Visit. 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Inspector .. .. fit. 

Consultation by letter .. .. 6t. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters lOs. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon .. .. lOt. 

A return of the number of applications from Memben of the Society daring 
each half-year is required from the Veterinary Inspector. 

IV.— Admission of Diseased Animals to the Bbown Institutioiii^ 
Wandswobth Boad, London, S.W. ; Inybstiqations, Lnotobes, 

AND Bepobts. 

No. 1. AU Members of the Society have the privilege of wnding oattle^ 
sheep, and pigs to the Infiimary of the Brown Institution, on the following 
terms ; vis., by paying fur the keep^ and treatment of cattle lOs, per wett 
each animal, and tor sheep and mgs, ** a small proportionate charge to ba 
fixed by the Piuiesaor-Sufierintonacnt according to oircumstanoes.’* 

No. 2. The Professor-Suporintondont of the Institution has also nndertakeii 
to carry out such investigations relating to the nature, treatmrat, and pre- 
vention of diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be deemed expedient by 
the Council. 

No. 8. A detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs tractsd b| 
the Infirmary of the Institution, or on Farms in the oocupatm of Mam^^ 
of the Society, will be furoished to the Council quarterly ; and idao 
raports time to time on any nmtter of unusual interest which may CMne 
under the notice of the lustitution. 

By Order of the Gonnoil, 

H. M. JENKINS, Bseretory. ^ 
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iKemtiersc $r(btlrged of ODbrmCral Slnal^tO. 


Ooandl have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made bj the Oonsulting Ohemist for the bond fide use of Members 
of the Society ; who (to avoid all UDneoessary oorrespondenoo) are 
particularly requested, when appl^ng to him, to mention the kind of 
fihay require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The 4Wrge for analysis, together with the carriage of the spooimens, 
nmak ha paid to him by Members at the time of their application. 

Nc. la— An opinion of the ^!;enuinene88 of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-C4ake (each sample) .. .. .. Ss. 

* ^ 2. — An analysis of guauo ; showim; the proportion of moisture, 

ormnic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia . .. .. .. .. lOs. 

„ 3.— An estimau' of the value (relatively to the average of 
samples in the maiket) of sulphate and muriate of am- 
monia, and of the nitrates of (lotash and soda .. •• lOs. 

ft 4.— An anal) bis of buperphosphate of lime for soluble phos- 
phates only lOa 

„ 6. — An analysis of suix^rphosphate of lime, showing the pro- 
portions of moisture, oi^nic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosphates, sulphate of lime, and ammonia £1. 

„ 6. — An analysis (sufficient for the determination of its agricul- 
tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. .. £1. 

I, 7.— Limestone:— the proportion of lime, 7a. W.; the proiw- 
tion of magnesia, 10a. ; the pr()ix)rtion of lime and mag- 
nesia 16a. 

„ 8— Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sidphate of lime^and magnesia with sand and clay .. £1. 

tv 9* — Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. £1. 

„ 10.— Complete analysis of a soil £3. 

,, lL*^Aii analysis of oilcake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the projKirtioQ of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre ; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggregate .. £1. 

^ 12.— Analyses of any vegetable pro<luft £l. 

18.— Analyses of animal products, refuse substances used for 
' manure. (mm i(W in fUk 

14.— Determination of the “hanincss” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling lOi. 

. ft 15*— Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water uswl for 

irrigation .. .. £2, 

1 ^ 1 16.*'*^Detertnioation of mtnc acid in a sample of water.. «. £1* 

N.E — oAove Beale of Charqen U not applicable to tbe ea$e of pmoM 
mmm miattf engaged in the Man^faciure or /htle of any Subetanee eent/or 
Jaafydi. 

of the Oonaulting Chemiat of tho Boeietjr U, Dr. AoaiwruB 
11, Balitbury Suoaro, London, E C., to whidh he leqneitl that 
all Mtann m 4 pweole (Poatago and Curriago paid) ahonid bo dirootod. 

liy Order of tho Ooanoil, 

H. M. JENKINB, S«cr«tMy. 
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INSTBUOTION8 FOB SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 

FOB ANALYSIS- 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES.— 'Take a large haociful of the manure from three 
or four baM, mix the 'whole on a large sheet ot paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil-silk, about 3 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, SALibBin\ SgrAUit, Fleet touEET, E.C., 
by post ; or place the mixed manure lu a small woocUm or tin box, which may 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and stnd a by post. If the manure be 
very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be 
sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, hy attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exce^iug 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exci'eding 12 oz.. for four p >stage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: Da. AuooRTrs Voelcker, 11, SaliijBUby 
Square, Fleet STBKf-r, London, EC., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers or lu boxes, ba« of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz. in weight, I foot 6 inches in length, 

9 inches lu width, and <i inches lu depth. 

son A — Have a wooilen box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inohea deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the held. Mark out in the 
field a sna4^ of almat 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim tills block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it. press down firmly, then jpass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the Imx, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laborattiry. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it is 
found in the field. 

lu the case of very light, sandy, and porous &ils, the woodcu box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.— Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-sUtpiiered Winchester half-gallon Inittles, vrbich 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist’s shop. If Winchester bo^es 
cannot be procured, the water may be teut in perfectly clean new stoiiew'are spirit- 
iars summnded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of hardness 
Wore and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle ftill of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.- 
Whole places, weighiug from 3 to 4 oi,, should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage if under 4 os, 

OILCAKES,--"Taka a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole eaka into tw(t. Theo break oflf a piece fti>m the end where the two haWes 
were Joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh mim 10 to 12 os. Postage, 4d, If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MKAU.— About 3 os. will be suttcient fur auilysis. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, sei^rate letters should be sent to ^e 
specifying the nature of the infonnation required, and, if possible, the object 
lu view. 

IL M. JENKINS, tertiary. 
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The Council have provisionally fixed the following Rates of 
Charge for the examination of Plants and Seeds, for the bona fide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly recj^uested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

No. 1. — A general opinion as to the genuineness and age of a 

sample of clover-seed (each sam]>le) .. .. .. 6«. 

„ 2. — A detailed examination of a sample of dirt}^ or impure 
clover-seed, with a report on its admixtuie with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) .. .. .. 10«. 

„ 8. — A. test exaniiiiation of turnij) or other cruciferous seed, 
with a reiKirt on its germinating power, or its adultera- 
tion with 000 seed (each sample) .. .. .. lOs. 

„ 4 . — A test exaiumation ol any other kind of seed, or com, with 

a report on its irermiiwitiiig |)ower (each sample) . 10«. 

6. — Determination ol tlie species of any indigi'uous British 
plant (not parasitic), with a reiKirt on its habits (each 
Bf^ecies) . , . . . . . . . . . Us, 

„ 6. — Determination of the 8j)eci(‘s of any epiphyte or vegetable 
parasite, on i\n\ farm-crop grown by the Mernlier, wdth 
a rei>ort on its lialuts, and suggestions (where {xissible) 
as to Its exienuinatioii or prevention (each sjx‘cie8) .. 10 k. 

„ 7. — Eejxirt on any other lorm of plant-diseaBO not caused by 

insects .. .. .. .. .. lOs. 

„ 8. -Determination of the s|)ecios of a collection of natural 
grasses indigenous to any district on one kind of soil 
(each collection) .. .. lOs. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECl'INO AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

In Bending seed or com for examination the utmost care must lie taken to 
iecure a &ir and honest sample. If anything supfiosed to be iiijurioua or 
uselMB exists in the com or m*ed, s<dected samples should also be Hout. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should bo taken up, and 
tha earth shaken from the roots. If {lossible, the plants must be in flower or 
froiC They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm |ia|)6r (laroel. 

Sflbiinsns of dUc*aseil jdants or of fiarasites shouhl be forwarded as fresh as 
fNMMla. Place them in a bottle, or |iack them in tmfoil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter sixMrifying the natoie of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
IMi) wUohtin the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
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raguirtM Uta aervkea the ConauUing liotanUt. 
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F.R.S., 4, Woodaide Villaa, Oipqr HiU,S.E. 
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Introduction. 

In the introductory remarks to my “ Report on the Agriculture of 
Sweden and Norway,” I observed that the agriculture of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula bad not yet been described in the English 
language. This cannot be said of Denmark, for not only was 
an interesting account of an agricultural tour in that country, by 
Mr. J. F. W. Johnston, published in this ‘Journal’* so long ago 
as 1842, but a valuable Paper “ On the Psj^it and Present State of 
the Agriculture of the Danish Monarchy,” by Mr. Rainals, then 
British Vice-Consul at Copenhagen, was reprinted with the 
sanction of the Foreign Office in the volume for 1860.t The 
British Government has also more recently published two very 
instructive Blue-books, containing memoirs on portions of the 
subject, viz.. Professor Wilson’s Report on the Agricultural 
Exhibition at Aarhuus in 1867, and Mr. Strachey’s Report on 

• * Joumal of the Royal Agiioultural Sociftj,’ voL iii , pp. 400-421. 
t Ibid., vol. xxi., pp. 267-328. 
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the Tenure of Land in Denmark, in 1870.* Portions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s Report were republished 'in the volumes of 
this * Journal ' t for 1867 and I860. Denmark should be, there- 
fore, bj no means a terra incognita to the English farmer. 

The interest which the agriculture of Denmark has evoked of 
late years has not, however, been confined to England, for in 
1863 the French Government deputed M. Tisserand to attend 
the Agricultural Exhibition held in that year at Odense ; and 
two years afterwards it published an exhaustive Report, by that 
eminent writer, on the agriculture of the monarchy, as well as of 
Schleswig and Holstein, | to which 1 shall have frequent occasion 
to refer. Still more recently, three German gentlemen have 
made an agricultural tour in Denmark, and some parts of Sweden 
and Finland (two of them in an official capacity), and last year 
(1875) published their Report, which has special reference to the 
dairy-husbandry of those countries. § 

It will thus be seen that Danish agriculture possesses features 
which have been deemed worthy of study and description alike 
by English, French, and German officials ; and in all probability 
by writers on agriculture in the remaining nations of Northern 
Europe. My endeavour will be to place before the readers of 
this ‘ Journal ’ such a description of the present state of agricul- 
ture in Denmark as will show what advances have been made 
since the date of Mr. Rainals’ survey of the subject, especially in 
those features which are most important to the Danish farmer 
and most instructive to ourselves. Instruction, however, does 
not necessarily suggest imitation ; and, in fact, the only points 
in which the best Danish farmers seemed to me in advance of 
ourselves were their butter-manufacture and their book-keeping. 
The Danish Government can take credit to itself for having 
made the dairy-farming of their country eminent, if not pre- 
eminent, in Europe, chiefly through the intelligent initiative of 
Professor Segelcke, aided by the practical skill of Mr. Friis, 
who first put his colleague’s princij)les to proof on his farm at 
Lillerup, near Horsens. 

The Land Laws. 

The leading features of the laws bbaring on the ownership 
and occupation of land in Denmark must be briefly described, to 

^ Fart I. of the ‘Reports of Her Majesty’s Representatives respecting the 
Tenure of Land in the several Countries of Europe, 1869.’ Published in 1870. 

t ‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ Second Series, vol. iii., pp, 536- 
551 ; and vol. iv., p|>. 312-320. 

J ‘£tudes &onomiques sur le Danemark, le Holstein, et le Slesvig.’ Paris, 
1865. 4to., 190 pp. and 13 plates. 

§ ‘ Studies liber daa Molkereiuresen : Rei 6 eBki 2 : 2 cn aus D'dnemark, Schvreden 
und JBInnla&d.’ By G. Petersen, C. BoyseUi and Dr. W. Fleischmann. DanziCi 
1875; 162 pp. 
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enable the reader to understand the characteristics of the agri- 
culture of the country. And, first of all, as to the unit of mea- 
surement. In England we have the acre, in France and Belgium 
there is the hectare, and in Germany the morgen ; all measures of 
a larger or smaller extent of land-surface. But in Denmark, 
although there is a superficial laml-mcasure, known as a tSnde, 
equal to about 1-J- acre, yet it is not used Jis a basis of taxation 
or in matters of law, except in combination with its estimated 
productive power in tt*rms of mother tundi’, which is a com- 
ineasure equal to 3; bushels, in othei words, all legislative 
enactments relating to the land, whether for put poses of taxation, 
or for those other objects which will l)e presently adverted to, 
take into account not only the extent of tire land, but also 
its producing power, or rather its ‘‘ natural I’eitility,” as it was 
estimated in 1840, tvhen the scale now in use was arranged. 

For admlulstrativ(‘ purposes the (juality of the land has been 
reckoned in haid-coru, viz. barley and rye.* in contradistinction 
to “soft-corn,” such as oats; thereluie, instead of speaking, as 
w<; do, of so many acres of laud having a rateable value of so 
much per acre, it is usual in Denmark to speak of so many 
tonder-land taxed at so many tonder of hard-corn. In reality 
the tbnde of hard-corn is simply the quantity of corn which 
represents the basis of the land-tax, the assessment having been 
made upon its average production, as ascertained in the year 
1 840 ; and all other rates and taxes are assessed on the same 
basis. The several qualities of land have been divided into 
twenty-five classes, commencing with No. 0 as the worst, or worth- 
less, land, and ending with No. 24, as the best soil in the kingdom. 

The land-tax is assessed upon 1 tcindc of hard-corn for every 
6 tonder-land of the best quality of soil ; and the nature of the 
gradation between the qualities is shown by the taxation of the 
medium quality being 1 tiinde of hard-corn for every 12 tonder- 
land of surface. In English this would represent an assess- 
ment upon one bushel of corn for every 4 acres of medium land, 
or 2 acres of the best land; and the average for the whole 
country, according to Professor Wilson, is upon 1 tonde of 
hard-corn for each 20 tonder-land of occupied surface, or, in 
other words, uj)on 1 bushel of corn for about 7 acres of land. 
It must be tmderstood, however, that neither the land-tax nor any 
other charges on the land are now paid in com, the quantity of 
hard-corn being what we should term the “ rateable value.” It 
will be seen, on p. 332, that the Crown taxes amount to about 
II* 2^. 6d. per tonde of hard-corn. The local* taxes vary in 


* Wheat was not cultivated as a farm-crop when this basis of taxation was 

arranged. 
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different parishes, for reasons^ similar to those which cause 
variations in the burden of local taxation in England. 

The equitable assessment of the land is not the only, and in 
some respects not the chief, purpose to which the hard-corn 
classification is applied. Indeed, with regard to the cultivation 
of the land, its influence is more felt in the determination of 
the maximum and minimum areas of tenemental land which 
landowners are respectively permitted by the law to let in 
one farm, and tenant-farmers to cultivate. The national system 
of land-occupation will be best understood if 1 commence its 
description by stating that an owner of land in Denmark is not an 
absolute possessor of it, his possession being subject to certain legal 
restrictions as to the use to which he may devote his property. 

Taking as a type a landed estate such as Englishmen are 
familiar with, having its home-farm and park adjacent to the 
mansion of the owner, and surrounded more or less by farms 
held by tenants, it will be instructive to describe the condition 
of such an estate in Denmark. The home-farm (Hovedgaard) 
is subject to different laWs than those which affect the tenemental 
estate ; it cannot be enlarged, except as a compensation for the 
sale of part of the tenemental estate, and although it may be let 
to a tenant under special agreement (generally on lease for eight 
or ten, or even twelve or fifteen jears, at rents usually varying 
between 25s. and 30s. per acre, rising occasionally to rather more 
for better land), no portion of it may be ext hanged for other land 
which has hitherto been tenemental, for the purpose of altering 
the area of the home-farm, until aftc'i the tenemental land has 
been vacant for a year and fourteen days. The tenemental lands 
must be let under certain conditions in areas assessed at not less 
than 1 tiinde of hard-corn, and not more than 12 (equal to a 
minimum of 12 and a maximum of 144 tbnder-land of medium 
soil, or from IG to 192 a(res). 

The tenemental lauds (or Bondergaardc) are let, within the 
limits of hard-corn just mentioned, on a lease for fifty years, or to 
the tenant for the term of his own life and that of his widow, if 
he leaves one. If the land is not entailed, the proprietor may 
sell such farms ; but even then they may not be otherwise let by 
the new freeholder until after the expiration of twenty years from 
the time of purchase. 

The tenants of both Hovedgaarde and Bondergaarde pay rent, 
not only for the use of the lands and buildings, but also for that of 
the live and dead stock, under ceitain conditions providing for 
their due maintenance. I went over a home-farm (Hovedgaard) 
of about 850 acres, near Randers, which is let to a tenant at a 
yearly rent of 3000 bushels of barley and 4501. in money, the 
landlord finding 160 out of the 180 cows which are kept on the 
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farm. The landlord has the right, personally or by his agent, 
to select the calves which are to be kept to replace the cast cows ; 
but in practice this right is not often exercised, and the' tenant, 
being often a man of small capital, has a direct encourage- 
ment to sell those calves which will bring him the largest im- 
mediate return. For his own security the landlord generally 
stipulates for the payment of a year’s rent in advance ; and, as 
a rule, this leaves the tenant with no more than another year’s 
rent as working capital. It needs no explanation to convince 
English farmcis that this s^'^tein is unfavourable to the im- 
provement of the live stock of tlie farm, and ♦ > the introduction 
of improved machinery. 

The law of Den nrnk also in.il><>s special provision for the 
encouragement of peasant propiietotship ; and with this view it 
facilitates the sale of entailed estates, under certain regulations 
for the investment ot tin proceeds as trust-money ; and further, 
a proprietor who sells tenemental land to the occupiers or their 
heirs, has the power (subject to tin* restrictions as to the size and 
individuality of farms) to add one -ninth the amount of land — 
i.e. tender of hard-corn — thus sold to his home-farm, if he wishes 
it. Many tenants have there ‘lore, of late years, become the owners 
of their farms, often by obtaining a large proportion of the pur- 
chase-money on mortgage from the original proprietor. Official 
statistics show that the average price of land in the monarchy 
tluring the ten years 1860-69 was 2261. per tonde of hard- 
corn. In the last of those years (1869) the average price in 
Jutland was 258/., and in the Islands 365/., the average for the 
kingdom being 296/. per tonde of hard-corn. In 1875 the 
legistered prices had increased to an average of 895/. for 
Jutland, 472/. for the Islands, and 427/. for the whole kingdom, 
or an average increase of 44 per cent, in six years. Although 
land is generally bought and sold by the tonde of hard-corn, 
probably I shall not be far wrong in quoting 30/. to 40/. per 
acre as an average price for average land in Denmark at the 
present time, except in the case of very small farms, or those 
having exceptional advantages, for which an additional 10/. per 
acre might be obtained. 

Smaller than the peasant-farms, and subject to special laws, 
are the plots oi land, with houses attached, which are rented by 
the huusmand, or agricultural labourer. The quantity of land 
attached to each of these houses must not exceed 1 tdnde of hard- 
corn, and the conditions of tenure are matters of agreement 
between owner and occupier. The lease or agreement must be 
in writing, or in default the presumption of law is that there is a 
lease for two lives. The lease must not contain any stipulation 
foy seryices of work in payment of rent, wholly or in part ; but a 
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separate arrangement, unconnected with the tenure of the house 
and the land, may he entered into hy the landlord and his tenant, 
provided that it is not for more than one year. As an encourage- 
ment to the provision of these small labourers’ holdings, the law 
permits the landlord to parcel out peasant-farms for that purpose. 
It also permits him to convert peasant-farms into plantations, 
provided he builds two houses for labourers, and gives each a 
suitable plot of land for each farm so planted. Notwithstanding 
these encouragements to the settlement of agricultural labourers 
in the rural districts, it will be seen, in the course of this Report, 
that the scarcity of labour in those parts of Denmark where 
agriculture comes into competition with commerce is, in conse- 
quence of the want of improved machinery, a serious obstacle to 
the further development of Danish farming:. 

Statistios, 

The area of the kingdom of Denmark, (“omprising the penin- 
sula of Jutland, and the islands of Sealand, Fyen, Laaland, Falster, 
Langcland, and some* smaller isles, is nearly 7 millions of Danish 
tbnder-land, or about 9^ million acres. Of this extent of land 
nearly 2^ millions of Knglish acres are annually sown with corn- 
crops, and not more than 350,000 acres are occujw'ed with all 
kinds of pulse- and root-crops. The grass-land under rotation, 
in permanent pasture and in common grass, together amounts 
to nearly 3 million acres, while nearly half a million acres are 
annually in bare fallow. 

The annexed Table (1., p. 315) gives the details of the distri- 
bution of the land under the several crops in the different parts 
of the kingdom, while Table II. (p. 316) shows the distribution 
of landed property into large and small estates. 

An analysis of the latter Table gives the following as the 
average extent of each class of property and occupation in tender 
of hard-corn : — 


Estates fanned by owner or on| 

ordinary lease / 

Farms held on Life-lease . . . . I 


£ 

1 

g 

rt si 

II 

r 

Bomholm. 

1 1 

Fyen, Lange- 

land, and ^ 

•-9 

1 

Total Avenge 

29*4 

95-86 

ie-6 

30- 

23-22 

27-47 

5-1 

5- j 

4-6 

4-27 

3-25 

3-86 

5-7 

6-2 

4-75 

5- 

3-62 

4-42 

5*1 

6- 

•• 

5- 

4*1 

4-93 
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The figures in this Table indicate with tolerable accuracy 
the relative quality of the land in the several divisions of the 
Danish monarchy. Laaland and Falster are the most fertile 
portions of the kingdom, and in those islands the average 
number of tonder hard-corn at which estates are assessed is the 
greatest ; while in Jutland, where there is a large quantity of 
poor land, the average number of tonder hard-corn to each class 
of estate is the least, with the exception of the small island of 
Bornholm. 

Export Trade in Agricuitvral Products.- The attention which 
has recently been given to Danish agriculture has probably arisen 
from the expansion which the export trade of the country in 
agricultural products has a< qnired of la*t* years. It is only 
when people interested in agriculture find that the cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, the butter and other productions of a country, are com- 
j)cting with their own as staph* cemmodlt ies on their best markets, 
that thc> stop to inquire whai <ire the essential features of the 
agriculture of that country. A glance at the annexed Table 
(111., p 318) will show that during the five years 1870-74, the 
export of cattle has increased 50 per cent. ; that of sheep has 
increased five-fold, and of pigs nearly nine-fold. The export of 
butter has doubled, and that of lard and grease has increased five 
times : while the trade in eggs has almost been created within 
that short lime, having developed from a little over 30,000 score 
to nearly a million and a half of score, or fifty-fold. These com- 
parisons are very startling ; and their importance is in no respect 
diininishe<l by the fact that the export of corn, meal, and dead 
meat, is nearly stationary, subject only to such fluctuations as are 
due to seasons ; or that tlie export of cheese, which was always in- 
significant, has recently dwindled to nearly one-half of its former 
proportions. In fact, these statistics show, clearly and distinctly, 
that the Danish farmer has of late years made more and more 
use of the knowledge which he has gradually acquired from 
Professor Segelcke and his associates, and which amounts to 
this : all the world— America, Australia, and Russia in par- 
ticular — can compete with him in producing corn ; but not one 
of them can produce such butter, nor even such cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, on the markets where the best articles, in the best condition, 
command the best price. In the course of this Report it will be 
seen that these considerations are given their due weight by the 
best farmers in Denmark, and that their energies are chiefly 
devoted to supplying England and Hamburg with these high- 
priced commodities. 

The extent to which the trade with England is direct may be 
judged by the following statement of the imports of the prin- 
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cipal agricultural articles from Denmark into the United 
Kingdom during the same five years, 1870-74 ; — 



1870. 

1871. 

1 1872. 

1873. 

1874:' 

HoTseB 


1 1,298 ' 

2,634 1 

3,044 

174 

Cattle 


16.«1 

18,307 j 

27,630 

26,800 

Sheep 

0,388 

1 18,402 1 

17,249 

20,331 

^ 14,4.'56 

Piijs 

i.zsr 

8,018 

700 1 

7,099 

7,380 

Bniter, c\9ts. .. - I 

1 

127, OPi , 

1 1 

I 110,851 1 

’-'.'’.,574 j 

201 ,558 

226.058 


The agricultural significance of !hc inxi'rcrt trade arises from 
the fact that man^y of the Danish cattle « him are exported are 
finished off on the marshes of Holstein. Coming to ns irom 
Hamburg or Toiming, they l-trure as flerman cattle, although 
they are, to all intents ami purposes, of Danish origin and 
nurture. The Danes are ver\ anxious to alter this state of affairs, 
and to send their own produce from their own ports.* Hitherto, 
the difficnlty has been to construct and maintain a port on the 
west side ot J utlnnd ; but last ) ear the port of Esbjerg was opened 
for trafllc, as well as a railway connecting it with the rest of the 
kingdom by way of Lunderskov, near Kohling. By means of this 
port it is hoped that the direct trade between Denmark and 
hingland will be enormously increased, while on the other hand 
it is feared that Esbjerg will share the fate of other such attempts 
by the port becoming silted up. 

However, notwithstanding the difficulties which have so long 
existed, the direct export of cattle to England has trebled in 
five years ; that of sheep has fluctuated, but on the whole made 
similar progress ; while the export of butter has been doubled. In 
1870, Danish cattle formed not quite 4 per cent, of our total foreign 
®'*Pply» while in 1874 they amounted to nearly 14 per cent.'f 

Physical Featureh. 

^ The physical features of Denmark require but a brief descrip- 
tion for the purposes of this Report ; especially as they are 
so well illustrated by the map of the surface-geology of Denmark 
and the Duchies, which I am enabled to give through the kind- 
ness of the Council of the Geological Society of London. The 

* With respect to Hembaig there is a valid economical reason for this desire, 
irrespective of the cost of transit, as cattle from that port nro subject to more 
stringent regulations in Great Britain than those fW>m llenmark or the Duchies. 
On this point see pp. 361 and 862, 

t See 'Report or the Veterinary Department for the year 1874,’ Appends, 
Table XLII., p. 91. 
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original map is a manuscript, which was presented to the Geo> 
logical Society by its author, the late Dr. Forchhammer, many 
years ago. I have reduced the scale, and generalised the 
geological features, so as to render it more intelligible to agri- 
culturists who are not thoroughly conversant with the refine- 
ments of geological classification ; but in all essential respects 
I believe it to be a faithful reproduction of the original manu- 
script drawn up by the distinguished Danish geologist. 

The subsoil of Central Sealand, of Fyen and the other Danish 
islands (with the exception of Moen and Lesso), and that of the 
eastern side of the (’imbrian peninsula, consists of a marly clay, 
of glacial origin, containing large boulders, and known as 

Boulder-clay.” It is very similar to the deposits of that 
character which I noticed last yc.ar in my “Report on the 
Agriculture of Sweden and Norway.” The surface of this deposit 
is undulated, and in the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, as 
well as in the south of Jutland and the islands, the country is 
well wooded, the favourite tree being the beech, of which very 
fine specimens are to be found in many of the parks belonging to 
large landowners. The western coast of the peninsula, Irom the 
mouth of the Elbe to beyond Kibe, near the present frontier of 
Denmark, is fringed by a nearly continuous band ot marsh-land, 
much of which is below the le^el of the sea, and is protected 
Irom inundations by dykes, as in Holland. Between these two 
lertile regions lies the central barren tract of sandy and peaty 
land, which stretches, with a gradually increasing Ineadth, from 
the extreme south of Holstein, through Schleswig, to the centre 
of Jutland, near ilorsens, from which ])lacc it rapidly narrows 
towards the north, and is finally lost sight ol in the neighbour- 
hood of Thisted. North and cast of the boundary of this sandy 
tract the character of the country changes, and cretaceous 
deposits, striking north-west and south-east, with fringe's of 
boulder-gravel, replace those that have* just been mentioned, both 
in North Sealand and the northern part of Jutland. These 
cretaceous deposits present the same features in Denmark as 
elsewhere, namely, rounded hills of slight elevation, often cappctl 
by a bed of gravel or other detrital material. Nowhere do 
the hills reach any considerable elevation, the highest in the 
country, appropriately termed the Himmelbjerg, or Heaven’s 
Mount, not exceeding 500 feet in height. 

Each of the ^at geological formations of Denmark is cha- 
iracterised by a distinctive system of agriculture, although possibly 
the lines of division are, in fact, not quite so 8har|> as might 
be inferred by reading this brief description and classification. 
StiU, it may be said generally that the region of the boulder^olav 
and bonlder-gravel is the great dairy district both in Denmark 
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and the Duchies; the marsh4and region and the recently 
formed land of North Jutland are the great eattle-feeding dis- 
tricts, although in some of the marshes a largfe extent of land 
is under arable cultivation ; while in the cretaceous district of 
the north of Jutland, young store oxen are reared for the purpose 
of being finished off in summer on the grass-land of the marshes. 
As to the central sandy tract, most of it is still waste or 
woodland, generally the former ; but here and there attempts to 
bring the land under rultt\ation are indicated by the yellow 
flowers of the lupin, which is grown in tho'.e i-ases for the purpose 
of being ploughed in as green manure. 

The fences contribute not .5 little to Jie varied aspect which 
the country presents in diflerent dist’iri>- In the marshes they 
are simply ilykes and ditches, but in the east of Holstein and 
Schleswig high banks, capped with luxuriant hedges, remind one 
very forcibly of some parts oi the W est of England. In the 
Danish islands the fields ol large farms are not unfrequently 
divided by warren sod-walls, and th(‘ same kind of fence is 
used ill some districts as the boundary between peasant-farms, 
the fields of which are inaiked out by lines of boulders wliich 
have been dug out ot the land. 

The (iimate of Denmark is insular, that is to say, it is not 
characterised by such extremes of heat and cold as distinguish 
the summers and winters of inland countries. Mr. RainaU, 
Professor Wilson, and M. Tisserand write in the same laudatory 
strain of the beauty of the Danish climate. The mean winter 
tempeiature (December to March inclusive) is a little below 
Si"* Eahr., and the rainfall of the four months averages 6^ inches, 
spread over .'iS days, out of which snow falls on 22. During 
the spring months of April and May the mean temperature is 
471^° Fahr., and the rainfall a little under 3 inches, spread over 
22 days ; in the summer the average temperature is 62° Fahr., 
the rainfall nearly 7 inches, and ihi're are 40 rainy days ; and in 
the autumn the average tcmjierature sinks again to a mean of 
46^° Fahr., while the rainfall reaches a maximum of over 7 inches, 
spread over 42 days. Further details, with charts showing the 
relative prevalence of the winds from the different points of the 
compass, an* given in Professor Wilson’s Report; but the main 
facts just staU^l show that although the winter is long it is not 
so severe as the northern situation of the country would lead one 
to expect ; the spring and autumn are mild, and the summer-heat 
is not excessive. Under these conditions wheat is not ^nerally 
sown until October. Field-work is not necessarily entirely sus- 
pended during the winter, except in the northern parts of Jutland, 
where very little ploughing can be done until the end of March, 
or, in tome seasons, the beginning of April. In the more southern 
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distiict$ the advent of spring is a week 6r two earlier. Young 
stock are generally turned out, at least by day, about the 
beginning of May, and the cows shortly afterwards are tethered 
on the artificial grasses, where they remain until October, but 
are turned out by day until the middle or end of that month. 

Such being the conditions under which farming is carried on 
in Denmark, it remains to describe the systems of agriculture 
which are considered the most suitable to the country and the 
most profitable to the cultivators of the soil. 

Agiuculture of Denmark. 

It has been already indicated that two principal systems of 
agriculture are practised in the area which now comprises 
the Danish kingdom, the most important being the Dairy 
Husbandry, and the other the Meat Husbandry, if such a title 
may be considered admissible. Under both systems a con- 
siderable quantiu of (H)rn is grown, and both are characterised 
by the earl^ slaughter of surplus cahi's. An important dif- 
ference under tlie latter h(‘a<l is that on nu'at-making farms 
only the bull-calves are kept, nearly all tin* heifer-calves being 
killed soon after birth ; w hile on dairy-farms the only survivors 
of this agricultural “ massacre of the innocents” are the small 
percentage of heifer-calves deemed necessary to keep up the 
herd. In addition to these systems of arable-land farming, 
the marshes of Denmark, and more particularly of Schleswig- 
Holstein, furnish illustrations of the method adopted to prepare 
bullocks for the English market, including their finishing oif on 
grass-land. With this brief introduction I proceed to describe 
in general tenns the usual metluMls of crop]>ing the land, and 
the manner in which the prevailing systems of farming are 
carried out ; and at the same time to draw attention to such 
improvements upon thi; usual customs as arrested my attention 
during my journey in 1874. 

Farm-Buildings . — The cost of farm>buildings in Denmark is 
very great for the acreage of the farms, and may be put down 
at 11. per acre, or even more, in some instances. Mr. llainals* 
Keport is illustrated by plans and elevations of the two descrip- 
tions of farmhouse usually seen in Denmark and the Duchies. 
The first, designated as A, p. 270,* is to be seen all over the 
country, with the exception of the marshes, and a part of the 
Geest region of Holstein, to which districts the second kind, 
B, pp^ £77 and 278, is confined, being, in fact, an importation 
(rom Holland. The former, or general plan, is a hollow 
u is Jiof unusual on the Continent, one side being the dwellings 

* 'JTicnunsl of tiro Boyid Aipiculturttl Society/ voL xxi, I860. 
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house, a second the barn, faced by the stables and cour-shed which 
form the third side, while the fourth, in which the gateway i^ 
situated, opposite to the house, is made up of sheep>house, imple^ 
ment-shed, workshop, &c. &c. The farm-buildings of large 
proprietors are arranged on the same principle, but the four sides 
of the square are generally detached, thus lessening the probable 
loss in case of fire. On these farms the barn is a huge structure 
(stacks being almost as unknown now as they were in 1860) ; 
and not unfrequently it Inr* ibly illustrates certain phases of 
the unprofitable use of materials, the n»t>f8 especially being 
clumsily constructed, and strutted from the floor in a manner 
which interferes considerably with the storage-room. On the 
other hand, some of these barns, like Mi. Tesdorpfs (Fig. 1, 
p. 324), are skilfully constructed. That gentleman has also 
adopted the Norfolk b vstcm of box-feeding with the best results, 
and the annexed cut (Fig. 2, p i)24) shows the arrangement of 
the boxes, and the manner in which the feeding-trough is raised 
as the manure accumulates. 

Above the cow-sheds and stables is generall) a hay- and straw- 
loft, and the question ol vi'iililatiou is therefore of importance. 

I saw on several Danish farms the method of ventilating by 
means of divided shafts, which Mr. Mechi has so long adopted 
and advoi'ated in England. The only difference is that the 
Danes divide their shaft into four parts instead of two, but that 
is not a matter of cardinal importance. The essential point is 
that with these divided shafts there is always an upcast and a 
ilowncast — an inlet for the fresh air as well as an outlet^ for the 
vitiated atmosphere. The following sketches (Figs. 3 and 4, 
p. 323) will make clear the mode of constructing these shafts, 
which is adopted in Denmark. 

Cultivation of the Land . — The course of cropping which pre- 
vails in Denmark is very similar to that Koppelmrihschaft^ 
which i described last year as characteristic of Sweden and 
Norway, namely, bare fallow, three-years’ com, and three-yeaw' 
grass. But there is a remarkable difference between the national 
practices of the Scandinavian and the Cimbrian peninsulas. 
In the former, the bare fallow succeeds a crop of oats, and is 
followed by winter-corn, then by grass for two or three years or 
more, and afterwards by barley and oats for two, or perhaps 
three years, returning again to fallow. In Denmark the bare 
fallow succeeds the grass, and is followed by winter-corn, then 
by spring-com for two or three years, the last com-crop being 
sown out with a mixture of seeds. The diflerences in the geo- 
gnmhical position, climate, and other conditions of the north 
of IJenmarK and the south of Sweden are so slight that it ia, 
rconarkable to find this prevailing divergence of practice in the 
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Y ?’ on Mr. Heads Farm at E^cersgaaird, 

»»-«»../ a «V, 



Fig. 4.—Sectwn and ^tenial view of a Ventilating Shaft on Mr. War- 
hurg^s Farm 7i€at Aalborg^ Jutland, 
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t^«ro couutlies. Its existence suggested an examination into the 
conseijuences which relatively follow, and I have no hesitation 
^ving my V favour of the Swedish rotation. In Den- 
marK it is impossible to avoid being struck with the foulness ol 
the sprinMorn, especially the oats, which, as just stated, are 
suailjr taken after barley, which has been preceded by wheat, 
ana U sometimes repeated a second, or even a third year. This 
loul land, instead of being fallowed on the Swedish plan, is 
sown out with clover and grasses, the result being that the young 
VOI.XH.-S.S. : z 
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fribmt peoeiTes a plentifiil sowing of weed-seeds befoie the oats 
Me iuTtested, and theiefore is never clpo. When die eeeds 
are broken up, the bare fallow is not half enough worked to 
destroy the numerous crops of weeds which again and again 
roring from the immense stores of seed which the land contains. 
The fallow is, no doubt, cleaned to some extent ; and the first 
crop taken after it — wheat or rye*— is generally in a more or 
less creditable state in comparison with the next crop — ^barley, 
which always shows a large admixture of rubbish ; while the fol- 
lowing crops of oats are progressively more and more foul. In 
fact, it must be conceded that the greatest fault of Danish farming 
is the generally dirty condition of the land. Professor Wilson 
came to a similar conclusion in 1866 ; and in his Report 
(p. 73), already quoted, observes: “There is but little doubt 
that the dirty state of a very large proportion of the land under 
tillage cultivation is due to the system of cropping usually 
followed, which is entirely opposed to the principles upon 
which a sound rotation should be based.” M. Tisserand, also, 
has not allowed this defect of .the Danish system to escape his 
criticism, otherwise generally favourable. He states roundly 
that the later stages of the course of cropping usually pursued, 
especially the oats, are sometimes completely smothered, having 
the appearance of fields of thistles and poppies, while the arti- 
ficial grasses, which form the end of the course, also show their 
presence ; but the conclusion that he draws is, that bare fallow 
is a necessity, and that one unproductive year is by no means too 
laige a proportion under the circumstances, although he recognises 
the importance of a more extensive cultivation of root-crops. 

There are, however, variations of the national system to be 
found on many well-managed farms, and it will be as well to 
preface any further remarks by a few examples. 


Mr, ValleDtiner, QJeddesdab, SmIadcI. 


Mr. 0. V. Schestedt Juul« 
i Riivnboldt, Fyeii 
(double rotatioD). 


Mr. Westenhole, 
MAtrupp'near 
Uoraens, Jutland 
(double rotation). 


. /Bare fallow or 
beans. 

2. Wheat. 

2. Bu-ley. 

4s Yelchea. 


1. Bare fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Barley or roots. 

4. Oats. 

5 » Seeds mown. 

6. Seeds grazed. 

7. Oats. 


I 1. Bare fallow. 

1 2, Wheat. 

3. Barley. 

I 4. Seeds mown. 

i Seedjs grazed 

and half 
fallowed. 

6. Boots. 


f Mixture (oat^, 
barley, and 
^ng-whest). 
8. Qeads. 

9. Bseds. 

10. Oats. 


1. Bare CsUow. 

2. Bye. 

8. Barley. 


roots, 

‘‘\ mlxtue.' 


I 


5 . Oats. 


7. Seed) 


8. Bailey. 

8. By«. 

“ ‘ 

11. 

11 


q«L 


* Oats, rye, besns, and vetehes. 
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ThttS) however much the rotation may be v^ied lit ^ipecial 
instances, the principle remains the same, except in a few cim^s 
where the Swedish plan has been adopted* 

As a rule, the bare fallow is dunged for the winter-corn j and 
on ordinary peasant-farms ilo other course in the rotation obtains 
atty manure* But on better-managed farms it is usual to give 
a dressing of farmyard-manure to the oat-crop, and to that part 
of the barley-course which is devoted to roots. The 
number of lai^e proprietors who are the pioneers of agricultural 
progress in Denmark also use large quantities of superphosphate 
of lime, especially for roots* Dissolved guano is now finding 
its Way from Hamburg to Denmark, but the use of purely 
ammoniacal manures is comparatively little understood, 

have been observed that one year in bare fallow is at 
the basis of every variation of the national rotation, although in 
the cases which I have termed “double rotation^ its import- 
ance is lessened by the repetition of the course, minus the un- 
productive year. Mr* Vallentiner takes beans on a portion of 
his fallow course, and Mr* Trohldahl utilises one-half of hjs 
by growing a root-crop upon it ; but generally the few roots 
that are grown displace a certain acreage of barley, as also do 
tares or peas, which are cut green for fodder. 

Professor Wilson draws attention in his Report to the large 
proportionate area of cultivated land (about one-sixth) which is 
annually left in bare fallow, and to the insignificant proppftipn 
of tillage area (not one-quarter per cent.) which is annually 
uitder root-orop. He expatiates on the reduction in the tot^ 
ptoduction of the land of the country (equal to about 10 per 
Oent.), which is one result of this system, and on consequentlpr 
enhanced cost of production of the crops actually growa* it 
^Ji^ble for any one acquainted with the obtaihed, ia 

Cinglaild^ and especially in the east ot Scotland (whe]:e tne 
^ z 2 
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cUanate approaches more yearly to that of Denmark), by the 
growth of fallowing crops, to doubt the kiundness of this criti- 
cism, unless, as Professor Wilson puts it, “ some special reasons 
can be adduced in support of a practice which it is clearly con- 
trary to the interest oT the individual, as well as of the general 
community, should continue.’* Both he and 1 were often told 
that the bare fallow was necessary to clean the land ; but the 
growth of root-crops would be a much more effectual means of 
obtaining that result ; and in some cases, as at Mr. Trohldahl’s, 
1 have seen better crops of wheat (in this particular case 
HallHl's Pedigree) after roots than after bare fallow, although 
the instances were rare in which such a comparison of the two 
systems could be made. 

The true reasons fur the small acreage of turnips grown in 
the Danish islands and in South Jutland are (1) the scarcity of 
labour, and the ignorance of both farmers and labourers on the 
subject ; and (2) root-crops are not esteemed as a food for dairy 
cows, whose milk is used fur the manufacture of the finest 
butter. With regard to the first point, 1 may mention that 
Mr. Westenholz, who farms nearly 600 acres near Horscns, 
assured me that, owing to want of labour, he had not hitherto 
been able to grow more than 5 acres of turnips per annum. 
But for this he would prefer to grow roots on the whole of his 
fallow-course, as he was convinced that the exposure of his land 
to the sun during the whole summer did a great deal of harm 
to it ; but men were very scarce, and neither women nor children 
could be got to work in the fields. Mr. Heide, whose property 
is in the same district, and who farms rather more than 300 
acres, grows turnips on his light land ; but he had great trouble 
in teaching his labourers how to ridge and clean them; and 
were be not so great an enthusiast in agricultural progress, it 
is probable that he would not have succeeded. By means of 
his roots he is enabled to fatten 20 Jutland oxen eveiy year, in 
addition to his cast-cows. 

This leads to the second point, namely, the disinclination to 
use roots as a food for dairy cows. When farmers get veiy high 
porices for butter, provided only that the butter is of the finest 
quality, in a country where every other kind of farm-produce 
u relatively cheap, it is natural' that they should be jealous 
not to give their cows any food that is known to be injurious to 
t|ie qniuit^ of their staple product ; and it is well known that 
a s]i|[ht difference in the flavour of a dairy product has a large 
infilMnoe iqpon its price. Therefore in the dairy districts er«Y- 
thlif is Mfflificed to the production of the largest qqantity ^ the 
beet qiualilly butter. For this reason calves are systenmtically 
killetf M soon as they are dropped, because the mothers milk 
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» so valuable that rearin; calves is not considered a p^fitable 
operation. Thus bare fiulow is preferred to a turnip-crop) 
because turnips taii^t the butter, and there are no steers to feed. 

Professor Wilson made some interesting calculations ujMa*' 
the quantity of meat that could be produced per acre ny 
farming on the Danish plan, and on our foar>, five-, and six'- 
course rotations, on the ground that— 

“ We are accustomed to base our caloulldmis ol the mesitprodndng capa- 
biUties of our farms upon the quantity of green crops they can ptoduse; SUd 
what is true in r^ard to meat is tonally so in regard to mlUc; expeiim^ts 
and experience bave shown us that they bear a certain known ratio to e^ 
other. If this rule were applied without ssy modifications to the Datiufa 
rotations, the leenlt would he very small and nnsatisfactoiy indeed j we may, 
however, take the straw produce of their grain crops into onr calculatioD, as 
having the same iuod-value aa the green crops, ‘■ince chemistry has shown ns 
that It is &r nioro profitable to use the straw as fodder than merely for litter 
puriKaes.” 

Professor Wilson then calculates that, allowing 30 cwt. of 
straw per acre for the grain-crops, 10 tons per acre for seeds, 
and 20 tons per acre for roots, we should find that the four 
Danuh rotations selected by him would give as follows ; — 



Green-Food per 
Acre, per Annum. ' 

iteat per Acre per 
Annum. 


1 

1 cwte. 

l 

Ibe. 

Botatirm No. 1 . .. .. .. .. 1 

1 106 equal to 

78 


2 

120 

* » 

90 


41 

o 

85 

63i 

It 

4 

88 

1 » 

66 


Against this he contrasts our four-course system for light 
land (roots, barley, clover, wheat) ; five-course for heavy land 
(roots, barley, two-years’ clover, wheat) ; and six-course for the 
heaviest land (roots, barley, clover, wheat, beans, wheat) ; and 
he makes the following calculation of the produce in green-crops 
and meat : — 


Orwn>Food per Meet per Aon por 
Am per Annum, Annum. 



cwt. Ibe. 

Four yoan^ rotation 

im equal to 120 

Five yean’ rotatioa .. 

170 ,, 125 

Six yeanf lotation 

120 ,, 90 


Profiessor Wilxon’s Report was written in 1866, and 
argumdnt is apparently cased upon the assumption that the 
Pxpid^ farmer ought to eqdeavoiir tp make as much meat per 







on ths Aj^etiikro ^ 

itSl^'iU 'Hi* circumstaAces will pemtit ; or tbat if l^o pt^fen to 
green-Orops and ^raw in the pUSSnction of milk* theh 
tlw itklne reasoning will hold gOod, because ** what is true ill 
n^giStd to meat, is equallj so in regard to milk ; experiments 
and experience have shown, us that they bear a certain kUown 
ratio to each other.” 

Unfortunately, however, for this argument, it g^ves no weight 
to the variation in the quality of the produce of the milk — t. e. 
butter — ^which is due in great measure to the nature of the food 
given to the cows ; and when we consider that the price which a 
Danish farmer can obtain for his butter varies from 9<f. to Is. 6d. 
per Danish lb., on the farm, according to its quality, it is not 
difficult to understand that he prefers to produce a somewhat 
restricted quantity if it will realise a much higher price. At 
the same time, there can be no doubt that an extended growth 
of roots would enable the Danish farmer to produce a consider- 
able quantity of meat, in addition to his present production of 
butter, to which end he now devotes not only his green-crops and 
straw, but also, on an average, two-thirds of his home-grown corn. 

It will be interesting here to quote M. Tisserand’s opinion in 
reference to Danish agricultural practice, if only to show how 
the same modes of procedure, viewed at nearly the same time 
(M. Tisserand’s Report was based on a journey made in 1863, 
smd was published in 1865), may suggest different conclusions 
to experienced men who regard them from opposite stand-points. 
It is again the old story of the colour of the shield. M.^Tisserand 
observes : — 


With the semi-pastoral rotatioa of from eight to eleven years the farmers 
can ke^ nearly one head of cattle per hectare (2i acres), that is to say, a 
nmportion nearly double that which is possible under the triennial rotation, 
nit it 'must be remembered that to render the former rotation possible, the 
oQimtty must already be in a certain state of prosperity. In fact, it requires 
muoh mors capital, say from 81, to KV. per acre, and its conditions rassmble 
tbsse of the most intensive forage-culture (Angl^, meat-making) to which in 
fhot it must tend. 

V it Norfolk rotation, an arable farm of the same extent in Ens^d 

will employ a working capital of from IIZ. to 14f. per acre ; while in the North 
of Great Britafo, where the semi-pastoral agriculture predominates, the capital 
Oiigi^;sd is a Uttle less than that of Denmark, being only about 61. lOs. per 
■ore. But if in l!he four-years’ shift of Norfolk the cost of labour amounts to 
BOt. per acre, in the Danidi rotation it does not attain 18s., and in the semi- 
psstm rotation of SooUand it is reduced to 13s. or 14s. per ac^ 

The semi-pastoi^ agriculture of England cannot therefore be dedsred 
bettar tiun the semi-pastoral agrlcnltoro of Denmark. When the Danish 
enUfvilDni augment their farmi^ capital (/ontU de rvulmmf) by the utttiSBr 
Ifnn at hnnum maunrn or the impirtation of oommereial fertiliser^ meh as 
gtiwnbonai^ «loakea{, See., by the rntroduction of a certain extent (tfdleaai^ 



tk$ Mmdi^ if ^ 

WitHout Tentarittg to «LMma6 the poexiioo el teMtifttbr ite* 
tweMi M. Tissetaiid toul Frefesttar Wilaon, 1 nisy Be idletred'^ 
exj^ress my opinion that the true test of excelBnum of ^ 

systems of ^ioulture is to be found in the anotmt m pnx&l 
per acre which they rek^ vely yield to the ocoujfdef of the ItuM, 
under circumstanoes otherwise similar. Therefore it seenti fo 
me that ^he tests of capital employed, and expeUditore on hfoofor', 
which M. Tisserand makes use elt ise oi)en to quite as strong 
objections as that which 1 have akeady mentfoned against iktH 
ffosor Wilson’s test of the theoreticsd prodwctima of meat, iMtf 
the least being the difficulty of comparing the farmer’s capita) Bs 
a country where the inventory belongs to the owner, with 'dtat 
in a country where it belongs to the occupier. 

The following description of one of the l)ust>ma&aged failiBB in 
Denmark furnishes a pracfical illustration oi moat cl the points 
hitherto mentioned. More particularly it exemplifies the tiirCe 
chief rotations of cropping to which I have dilawn attehiaon^ 
namely, the ordinary sfaifo cm moderately light land ; 

“ double shift,” as 1 have termed it, on heavy land ; and the 
cidtivation of very light land, with ode course devoted to green^ 
crop to be ploughed in as manure. Mr. Heide, the owner and 
occupier ol Kjaersgaard, the farm about to be described, haS 
entirely abolished, bare fallow, after a most persevering, and 
ultimately successful, effort to educate his labourers in ridging 
and cleaning his root-crops ; and he is much more advanced 
than his neighbours in the use of improved machinery and arti- 
ficial food and manures. His results must not, therefore, be 
taken as those of an average Danish former, for in all probability 
many of his neighbours do not obtain from their land much 
more than one-half the prcnluc’e per acre that he does. St^ 
what Mr. Heide has already done, others may do hereafter ;'8bd 
it may therefore be useful to urge that, thongh KjsersgaBljd ss a 
very awkward farm to work, bare fallow forms po part of dit1|{l^r 
of the three rotations pursued upon it. 

Other points will also strike the reader of the following dto* 
scription, which I have abbreviated from the a^cle by Mr. 
Hertel, in a Danish agricultural journal Ugeskiift for Land- 
mxnd ’). For instance, the artificial msmnre employed by Mr. 
Heide is in nearly every case of a phosphatic ut^rt^ although 
about onephalf the land is annually in white-erpp^ This is 
another illustration of the disinclination of Continental fanners 
to use ammoniacal manures— a tircomstance to which I have 
refened in fos^mer Reports. ^Be excellent system qf 
keeping adopted and thoroughly cairtad oid by Mr. HeidC) in 
ooaiiBoA with most of the butter dais of Oan^ farmeis)i IMS 
enaVHi hws to g^vp hit calcqUidflWi as to the ppst of ^ ^ W 
three ytours old, when about to cello for the ftirst time; also the cost 
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^ a milcbi-CQW for a year; and the relatiTe profit derived 

ptpin,ineat>making and dairying. At tbee yean old he finds 
that a cow has cost 11/. 17«. for food, and the calf at birth being 
worth ISs. 6</., her total cost-price is about 12/. 10s. This is much 
less than the results of Mr. Swartz’s calculation, which amounted 
to nearly 20/., quoted in my Report on Sweden and Norway ;* 
but Mr. Heide has a much less rigorous climate to* contend 
withy and therefore can keep his animals for a longer period on 
grass — a provender that is also less costly in a country where 
the winters are neither so long nor so severe as in Sweden. The 
value of the keep of a milch cow is put down at 10/. 13s. 6e/., in 
addition to the cost of labour, attendance, dairying expenses, and 
rent of stall, but Mr. Heide’s books show a profit of 25s. per cow 
after making a fair allowance for all these items. The feeding- 
beasts, on the other hand, show a small balance on the wrong side 
of the ledger, without making any charge for labour and other 
etceteras ; but when one learns by the accounts that they were 
sold at about half-a-crown per stone of 8 lbs. living weight, no 
surprise can be felt at their being unprofitable. They leave 
their manure behind them, it is true ; but when the Danish 
farmer has so bad a market for meat, and' so good a one for 
butter, there can be no question that he is a wise man of business 
in devoting his energies to the dairy. Mr. IJeide neutralises to 
some extent the apparent loss upon his feeding-beasts by using 
them at first as working-oxen, instead of horses ; but it is evident 
that the cattle he has bought (Jutland and Swedish bullocks) 
for fattening are not good feeders, and that he has no market 
good enough to make stall-feeding a profitable speculation. 

The following is the description of his farm : — 


E^certgcuurd, near Bor$en$, Jutland, oumed and occupied bp Mr. Hbdx. 

Thisfium haaatotol ana of 321 acres, viz., 254 acres of arable laud, 56 acres 
of meadow wd marshland, the remainder being rarden, paddock, yards, boosM, 
and plantatioiu. The toted hard-oom upon which the land is taxed is 18 t^er, 
8 khpvper, 3 Qirdingkar, and 2 album.f The taxes and dues in 1872 were 


nrtber more thiu 4s. per acre, as follows / 

ilm 

(hown taxes 16 8 0 

Bank dues 22 3 

Oottnty taxes 11 it o 

Ihsnn^ 4 16 10 

Paiidi taxes (8 rd. per td. hard-corn) .. 12 4 6 

Tithes 12 18 6 


Total 


.. X66 16 0 


liairidaaf Kjnmpfd are rather hilly, but for the most partstopaaonth- 
mm, (fhsilaadr is Qs^t and tender, aud the surfoee-aoU on the eattfoatsd 
1 to 2 foet deep. Ihe subaoil is veiy irregular, totoltts 
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pla(»ooiiiii8tiBgo^uii4»«iide1aewhenofBBDdaDdel»7»OTipooc<diW7> Of the 
caltivatad lead, only 20 acane bare been inpe-dnined, tbe rwaHinM AVk xe” 
qairine it^ as the subsoil is of a sufSoientiy porous nature tfi drain the Ifpd 
naturally. , 

The nature of the soil being rather irregular, and the deUs, trhioh have ten 
tougbt from time to time, beln^ difiinentTy situated, the ftm has been dirted 
into three pwrts, each of wluoh Is cropped upon a dificMnt shift. 

A. lie upper Farm (Overmarken) contains the beet a^ aod ia aftuatad 
nearest to the buildings. All the fields-haye been morled. Tue older portion cf 
the farm was marled in 18S0-61 with 126 cartloads per acre, and tbe 
bought later on was marled, either by the previous vMprietor, ex dtudoft vbe 
first or seoend year after its purchiwe Mr, Heide. ^e usual system of bam 
fallow was pursued for three years, nut was entirely discontinued in 18^. 

greatest inoouTonionoe etperienced byj|(iviDg up the fallow course was me 
difficulty of getting rid of tire many large and small stones whieb existed near 
the surface under the thin furrow; and until the subsoil-plough was made use 
of and the stones cot away, deep pUnif^iug could uot be done. The land was 
infiBst^ with weeds, and it was exceedingly difficult to get it clean, espetisUy 
until it could he ploughed deeply and manured sufficiently ; however, the wueds 
were extirpated by degrees, ana the land is now as clean as any wellfinsot^D4 
farm where bare tulow still holds its place in the rotation. This Upper Bbim 
consists of 140 acres, and is divided into sixteeu fields, each of about 8 or 9 acres. 
Until 1871, the Upper Farm was worked in 14 shifts; but aa some land, 
noentiy bought, bas been ^ded to it, it has sipoe been worked in sixteen fields. 
The nature of this alteration will be seen from the following comparative state- 
ment of the rotation pursued before and after the recent addition 

Moos of WoBKiKo the Uppbb Fabh in each of the 3 Ybabs, 
1870-71 to 1872-73. 


1870-71. 


1. Oats (green). 

2. Turnips. 

3. Barley. 

4. Mixed com. 

5. 'Winter-oom. 

6 — K. Glover and grass. 

9. Barley (green). 


10. Mixed com. 

11. Winter-corn. 

12. Oste. 

13, 14. Glover. 


1871-79. 


1 . Oats (green). 

2. Turnips. 

3. Barley. 

4. Mixed com. 

5. Winter-corn. 
6—8. Clover and grass. 

9. Barley (green). 

10. i Tomijra end 

} mixed com. 

11. If Barley and } 

Winter-corn. 

12. Oats. 

13, 14. Glover. 


1879-78. 


1. Oats (green). 

2. Turnips. 

3. Barley. 

4. Mixed oom. 

.5. Winter-oom. 

6, 7. Clover and grass. 

8. Barley (green). 

9. Turnips. 

10. Barley. 

11. Mixed oom. 

12. Winter-oom. 

18. Oats. 

14—16, Gloverendgnss. 


The yield of the harvest of the Upper Farm in 1872 was j— 



IfflpwUl 

Acreis 

Thmvw 
(60 8he*vet). 

Boihelii 
per acre. 

mi. 

Eye 

18 

182 

88i 

13 

Barley .. « 

96 

226 

42 

IS 

Oats 

18 

168 

62i 


Mixed oom 

“ 

168 

49i 

18 








9Hi Mtfart dA ^ ApieaJ^g of Jimmarki 


ix )BM>d^rfttely li^t land, wMoh art giv^beldw, Nnd« it uatfsMa* 
aill^'ld««OCttp]r apace by giving aimilar details in reNreiM toiha moreextatdad 
rotatiaa pursued on this Upper Farm. 

9, Th» Lower Farm (Nedennarken).->Thi8 purl of the farm is dat^ ana 
oon^ata of light soil, wUch wss previously over^wn with heath; bfnom 
abo grew very stronglyj though this plant, as a raw, is a sign of go(^ <}nality 
at tM land. The Lower Farm comprises 73 acres, and is airangw into eight 
fields, eaoh of about 9 acres in extent, with the following course of croppiBg : 
•—<1) Hilf-ftllow ; (2) Spring rye (St. John’s rye) ; (3) Turnips; (4) wley ; 
(55 Bye; (6) Oats; (7, 8) Clover and grass. 

^0 flltiow-field is manured with about 11 loads of farmyard-manure per 
aote; and from 9 to 10 pecks of St. John’s rye, without any admixtun of 

fi ng>49(»n, is sown daring the latter part of June. It u fed-off three times 
ing-the autumn, this generally being the time when grass is scarce. The 
noct mtumn, after the rye has been harvested, the stuMe is ploughed very 
dsMy, and generally twice — the first time with a dimble plough. Towards 
spi^, fiom 8 to 9 loads of farmyard-manure per acre is carried on the field 
(Mdihft in a heap, mixed and covered with compost. In the spring the field 
is faahiowed with a Swedish or light harrow, and is then rolled ; in May it is 
ridged up, the farmyard-manure is spread in the furrows, and upon it is sown 
Icwt. superphoS[diate, f cwt. dissolved Peruvian guano, and 42 lbs. of bone- 
meal, per acre ; the manure is covered by splitting the ridges, and the turnips 
are sown with a li^t English drill, which is attached to and follows behind 
the Tesdorjff two-sectiOned roller. Q'he Tankard red-top turnip is ceneraliy 
sown, as it grows well on light soil, and can be kept until April. It Ts not, as 
a rule, sown later than the middle of May, as in that way time is left for a 
second sowing in ease the first braird is destroyed by tne fly (which however, 
for many years has done no material damage), or in case the young plant should 
be broken by storms, which is not unfrequently the case. The worst enemy 
of the turnips is, however, the white butterfly cnterjnllars, which appear in 
large numbers in August and consume the tunn|i-tui)s. A great many birds 
mue their appearance in the antumn, but they come too late to save the 
plant. 

When the turnips are harvested, the leaves are spread out wid ploughcd- 
in deeply ; in the spring f cwt. superphusjtliato and } cwt. bone-meal 
aze pat on tiie land and harrowed in with a Swedish harrow ; after that a 
second harrowing is given, and the land is then rolled. Chevalier hsrley 
ia now sown, and the seed is covered by the double-plougb, and after 
that the earth is rolled with the ^ngtromlen (a kind of roUer), which is 
a qapital implament for preventing the dry earth from being raised by the 
wind. 

imaisdiafoily after the barley has been harvested tho stubble is pfongbed 
to doable thatunial depth, and after that cwt. superpbospbatc, I owt. dis- 
solved Peraviao gnano, and } cwt. bone-meal, are sown per acre, and hanowad 
down with the Swedish barrow. The land is then nairowed over with a 
l^t harrow, Provsti rye is sown, and the seed is covered by meant of a 
anf barrow. 

m tlM autumn following, the rys-stubble is ploughed nnder; and in the 
the winter, or eariv in the spring, about 11 to 12 loads of BlaUs-roanure 
PfrsM»«raoonvoyed to tbs field and ploughed-in immediately; after tbst. 
Om #1111 dover- and gnss-ssed, are sown. The two following ym the fidd 

^ JM- Jl^._ J 1^.*^ 

ffpBHjmMil lU fUlu kKMI* 

JW tiWyield or the harvest of the Medermvksn, or Lower Pmaky iiii 
aiwllbiNii-%' 




C. The Meadou) Farm (Engnuarken). — ^BeaidM Ovtrimailrkm and 
marhen, there belong to Kjaengaard about 40 amss i^lt and pocnf Mil, 
situated at ft distance. It pNmooaly belonged m past to a pieOft of lneaclotr,«ad 
that po«ttion tftu bought ih 1871, bftcsose ]!>. BaMe thereby auBtin ^iwwiilan 
of a tarf>meftdow of about 14 ftMw in extent, and got the control otrftt n 
small blook. *Pie8e fields surrottod ft meadow ot 28 acres, which they pMtMli 
On this area one ram end twenty ewes were bopt, with their lambs, and from 
12 to 13 aoies were need for rye, barley, and potatoee. It has einoe hsim dsoidtd 
to disoontinue keeping the she^and to cultivate the land oarefully, aMoMdd 
with omnpuet and artificial menure, and to introduce the following rotation 
(1) Lupins, tohepiongfaedm; (2) Bye; (3) Turnips and potat^; (4) Bye. 

Hie following is the mixture of m ed« used for the clover and grass laud pbt 
aoro;*— 


21 Banish Ihs. Silesian red clover.* I 2i Banish lbs. Italian rye-grass. 
2| „ lAte dilto. I 2 „ Timothy grass, 

o „ Alsike. i „ Bog-erass. 

2i „ White clover. i „ H^ow-feacne. 

2 „ English lyegrass. li to S oz. Garraway seed. 


There is thus sown 18 B. lbs. (^nal nearly 20 Ihs. English) of seed per ame, 
viz. 10 lbs. of clover- and 8 lbs. of grese-seeda. As previously mentioned^ there 
are in the Upper Fftrm (Overmarken) five fields of between 8 and 9 acrat 
each, and in the Lower Farm (Nedermarken) two fields of about 9 acraa CMh, 
annually in clover and grass. These are intended to summer forty inildh 
cows, three to four bulls, five to six heifers, and eight horses. It is, tharsfore, 
not oslcolated toat any portion of the grass-breaks should necessarily be saved 
for hay; bat, with exception of very dry years, sound olovtodiajf hM 
annually beeni made, generally from 30 to 40 loads; and the last two yaaiS 
Q872-8) the quantiiy amounted to between 75 and 85 loads of 15 oWL 
'ilia dover is mown dnnng the latter part of May or the beginning of JnM, 
before flowering takes plaoe^ therein gaining snperior bay and an eirly 
aftetmatou Tm cows are, as a rule, not put upem the meadows; but la iL806 
and 1670 they were pastured 'there for a riKfft time, whereas the young ofttSS 
(addoh are generally la the stalls until the hay is out) and solob of the 
obased bullocks are put in the mndowa aftv the hay-harvest. The yMHing 
calves are not fed CO grass the first year, and the oows, When upm gam^ m 
always thtonred, being watered tadoewday fiKsn a Waler*oait. 

ifareWir^Sight working bones are kepif, and they wcrii hard all the year, 
eiM|d daring lune and ^uly, when they aMganemll|y tuned oat to ^rass. ^e 
sdtiaaSi^as arole, is the haeieBtsind sMsb iaportattt ttaneof the year onDmish 
teaM,dnd thklasepeoidly thb aas4where,asat Ejs^ard, ihs bare fsUo* 
ooures hso bona< diseentinneii, and tfanodtiikatjottof iosh«ro|n'li^imiie«taii^ 
lu.'BeUoia, thsidbto^intltobftMtodbi^gsaiM'WSikugoauhsvwy*^ 
BMs ill «idsr Aat two or thMe painaay bs usid>in the abtnnm fiw sstn^ 


* The Daniidi lb. is onwtenth more tiua tite Ih avdrdupoia 







Not nnftoqoontly, the oowe oontmueto give 
th4 mllkrfever is therefore edreaded enemy, which femerly «««i« 
three of the best cows ewy year. In order to ai^ this loifc 
very acantily when milking is dieoontmned, Bometimes only •ttgwiaawwv 

and yet it is very often necessary to milk them before calving# 
the heifers are also put on the same fate { but it is not ilvmys that it bae toe 

desired effect, « j av 

The calves are reared as follows : — ^During the first four to five de|ye toeewt 
gets nothing but about 6 quarts per day of Its molher*s milk ae it 
the pow. During the second week it gets the same 
it comes from the cow, and nearly half a gilkm of Aimwed mi& Tm toW 
week its daily allowance is rather more than a gaflon of new milk and the tOM 
quantity of skimmed milk; fourth we^k, two-thirds of a gallon of milk 
and 2 gallons of skimmed milk ; fifth week^ 8 gallons of skimtned milk ; sixth 
week, 8i gallons of skimmed milk; seventh week, 2t galhw 
milk and water, i D. lb. of meal, hay* and a little oOcake in ribk ; ean& 
week, 7 quarts of skimmed milk and water, i D. lb, meal, hay and a litw 
oilcake; ninth week, water, i D, lb. meal and bay, oilcake and turnips# The 
skimmed milk must be well boiled and given warm until the ninth week> 
after which time it is given colder by degrees. If the calves get ^arrhca^ 
three table-spoonfiils of Danish corn-brandy, is given them daily* The 
which is half tarley and half oats, is at first mixed with warm water. The 
calves thrive well, and it is very seldom that any deaths occur. 

The heifers are brought into the nerd either as 8 -year-olds, which calve in 
October to December, or as fii-yoar-olds, which calve in April and May. Mr. 
Heide has made the following calculation of what it costs to bring up a heUOT 
to the age of 3 years, when it is broi^ht into the herd in the autumn and is 
to calve during November or December : — 


1 

1 

New 

MUk. 

summed 

muc. 






lbs. 

Ibi. 

1st week. 7 davs, at 12 lbs. 

* new-milk 

per diem 

84 

• * 

2nd , , 

7 .. 

12 


and 4 lbs. slam-milk 

84 

28 

8rd ,, 

7 M 

10 


10 y • > e 


70 

4th ,, 

7 ;; 

6 .. 

, » 

18 


126 

3th 

7 ,, 

6 

V f 

28 , , * « 


196 

eth 

7 

6 

1 » 

32 , a , f 


^34 

7tlt 

7 ,, 

6 ,, 

f * 

24 , , , , 


168 

8tli ,, 

7 ,, 

6 .. 

V f 

10 , , , , 

HI 

112 




Total .. 


280 

W 


* Danish lbs, ; add one-tenth to ascertain the weight in English lbs. 

£ s. d. 


1 8 8i 


Calculating the new milk at 2 sk* per D. lb. (about 
id. per English lb., or Bd. per nllon), and the 
skimmed milk at i sk. per D. lb. (or lid. per 
gallon), a calf when two months old will cost .. 

During March, April, and Hay the food oonsista of 
1 Dl lb. meal daily =s 90D* lbs. meal at 8 dc* (100 

lbs. atfd#) ^ •• •• 

i akn# Ci boimel) turnips «= 3 brls#tiiimpsat Smarks 
snri^hay a 270iril».l»y rt 1 ak. (SOOlbfc ^ . o 

On the lat June the calf, at five montha (fid, has ooet 


6 

3 


3 

4t 


1 19 7 






^ on tke A^ifrim^hare qf Di^mmlh wit^ a Nfte on 


IEI||^^^Lg^e summer, or fodder in tim s&bl^ 


On idle 1st November, when ten months old, the 
calf has cost 


Ke^ during the winter for 200 days, viz. : 

4 E. lbs. hay pr diem = 800 D. lbs. at f sk. (8 

cwt. at Is. 9a.) 

I ate. turnips, in all 20 1»ls., at 40 sk 

li D. Ib. meal, in all 300 D. lbs., at 3 sk. (3 cwt. 
at 7s., nearly) 


£ a. d, 

1 19 7 

0 16 9 

2 16 4 


0 14 0 

0 18 7 

1 0 10 


On the 1st June, when the heifer is a year and a«half 


old) it has cost 699 

Ghricfng’during the summer, or fcKlder in the stable, 
ltd. Id 12 3 

On the 1st November the two-year-old heifer has coot G 12 0 

Keep during the winter for 200 days, viz. : 

6 E lbs. hay, in all 1200 D. lbs., at I sk. (12 cwt. 
at Is. 9d., nearly) 109 

1 dcp. turnip = 25 brk, at 40 sk 13 0 

2 E lbs. meal = 400 U, lbs., <it 3 sk. (4 cwt., at 

7s., nearly) 17 9 

On the Ist June, when the heifer is two and a-half 
years old, it has cost 10 8 G 

Grazing during the summer, or fodder in the stable, 
i td. Id 1 13 G 

On the Ist November, when three years old, the 
hei&r has cost 11. 17 0 


In the autumn the cows arc housed at night for some weeks before thqr are 

a t in altogether, and those that give milk get their 3 D. lbs. of bran or coarse 
1, besides hair, straw, and turnip. In the spring, when the cows at« first 
.pet on grass during the day, they go under roof at night, and get then thu 
Mune aUowanoe of bran, meal, hay, straw, wd turnip ; but after a few days 
tliOT refuse the bran and meal, while they greedily consume t^ bay, straw, 
fUDd turnips. In 1872 the cows were put on grass on the 12th <rf Uav, and 
until the 16th of Hay they consumed in the staUe at night 81 cwt. of 
artificial food, and 61 bushela of turnips. On the 80th of August tbay were 
Ugpin put into the stable at night ; and until the 24th of October, wbsi they 
wm mgt in alt<»ether, they consumed in the stable at night 41 (Wt. of 
aatfUtM fbod, besides hay and straw. This manner of feeding the cows at 
ipijaig In tlt4 stable answms very well. WbenthegnasissoaiosintlMMannwr, 
p mi ^ UMis in 1^ and 187^ some brao and coarsely ground idiul ie 
jdmtt to tihfaosrs in the water they drink. 1 

Pwini Iwt Wfalar (1873) the following fodder per cow daily, biddn straw, 
IS ghm totoiwmiUdngKSows 



of th^ Jhtehiu ^ 

18 D. Iba. meadow- fff olovet-hayt eqjial to Mr—^ P* ^ 

8 Bkpr. toniipB and carrots .. 

2 D. Its. mixed corn-meal .. .. ,» 4— o ^ 

I D. It. rape-cake .t „ 2 — 2 f „ 

li D. It. palm-cake •, 8 — 4 m *' 

2 D. Its. tran „ 4 » 

■■ - 

Total 39-411 P.nM.1^ bay. 

Later on the cows sot only clovefr-ti^ and an additional 2 J). Its. of 
coarse meal, whl(^ made the daily fodder 49^ ^ 46 — ^ P lta« . 

The meal was about oue-fooith rye, one-fouw mlrley, and ‘ 
a mij^ture of barley, oats, and tares. 

Ite order of feeding is aa follows : — 

At 6 A.V. bay is givei^i aweming w^s^ing are dona. 

At 7 A. 11 ;. water is given in toe wbicb are emptied tefote b«nt 

feeding-time. 

At 7.30 A.U. artificial food (meal, oil-cakcs, Ac.) is given, mixed witii a 
little chaff and cut tnrnipL After that toe stalls arecl^^ 

From 9 until 11 a.u. the Stalls are closed. 

At 1 1 o'clock a large allowance of spring-corn straw is given. Amet that 
milking takes places, and the sheds ate closed. 

At 1 r.u. hay is ^ven, and sweeping is done. 

At 2.30 P. 11 . watering takes place. 

At 3 P.M. artificial food is given again, after which the stalls ate cleaned. 
From 4 until 6 f.m. the cow-sheds are closed. 

At 7 P.M. a large allowance of straw is given, generally of winter com, 
toe cows arc milked, and toe stalls are swept. 

In the spring an extra portion of hay is given in the afternoon. 

All the turnips and artificial food, ivito a little chaff, are mix^ together in 
the fodder-hox, where it all remains fiom eight to sixteen hours until it is used. 
By this means the turnips are prevented from freezing, and toe finder 
up less room. 

Last year the following quantities, besides straw, wore consumed ^ the 
milking-cows, of which there were an average of thirty-six : — 

£ s. id 

24,553 D. lbs. meal, at 3 sk. (s nearly 243 cwt., at 7f.) $4 1$ 

18,678 D. lbs. bran, at 2 i ak. (= 135 cwt., at 5s. lOd.) 54 0 d 
6,5321 D. lbs. rape-cake, at 31 sk. (= about 54f cwt., 

at 8a 23 19 6 

10,219 D. Iro. palm-cake, at 3 ak. (b nearly 1011 cwt, 
at 7a) 36 0 8 

I'otal for artificial food .. .. 188 8 0 

18771 tdr. turnips, at 40 sk. 68 16 3 

403i tdr. carrots, at 40 sk 18 11 6 

90 loads of hay, at 9 idls 80 0 0 

Total 870 14 9 

Each milkiug-oow thus received, on an average, artificial fiMd to toe value 
of Sf. 10s. M ; roots and hay to toe value of 41 15a fid, or, altogRtbei', fodder 
to the SBKmnt of 101. 6a 

l%ii rtdmlitiim, however, is hated upon thirty-six miUring-oows, and if m 
food pffte^Tonfti of fi>nr cows not giving milk he sddM to toe 
toe irpihj» of toiemddte per milking-ocnr^^ 
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The cows not giving milk, the bulls, the heifers, and the calves, received 
dally the following quantities of fodder : — 

8 D. lbs. of hay equal to 7 — 8 D. lbs. best hay. 

1 skp. turnips „ 6 — 6i „ 

i D. lb. rape-cake „ Oi— OJ „ 

i D. lb. palm-cake „ OJ— 0| „ 

IJ D. lbs. brail of wheat .... „ 3 — 8i „ 

In all equal to 16J — 19 D. lbs, best hay. 

Later on, the older bulls received more meal. The quantity of hay, however, 
did not ezc^ 8 D. lbs. per day for the cows not giving milk, the bulls, and 
the older heifers; the young bulls and the yearling heifers received only 
6 D. lbs. of hay, and the calves alx)ut 3 D. lbs, per day. In this division there 
were, besides the four dry co^^ already mentioned, two old bulls (4 and 3 
years), two younger ones (U year), seventeen 2- and 3-ycar-old heifers, and 
eleven calves. 

These consumed ^ 

3328i D. lbs. meal, at 3 sk. (= 33 ewt,, at Is.) . . . . 1 1 1 i 3 

8024 D. lbs. bran, at 2i sk. (=80 cwt., at 5s. lOd.) .. 23 4 9 

974J D. lbs. rape-cake, at 3J ak. (= nearly 91 cwt., 

at8s. 9i) 4 4 0 

1072} D. lbs. palm-cjikc, at 3 hk. (= nearly lOi cwt., 
at 7s.) 3 14 6 

Total for artificial food .. .. 42 15 0 

361f tdr. turnips, at 40 sk. (superior) 10 14 C 

149 tdr. carrots, at 40sk 6 18 0 

237} tdr. turnips, at 2 marks 8 15 9 

65 loads of hay, at G rdr 36 13 6 

Total Ill 16 9 

Each head, largo and small, in this division, thus consumed artificial food 
to the value of 12. 3 a. 6d., turnips and hay to the value of 12. IBs. 6d,, or, 
altogether, fodder to the amount of 32. 2s. 

Beeidee the cast-cows, which are milked while they are lacing fattened, 
from eight to ten cattle have been annually fattened of late years* It is 
intended in future to fatten from eighteen to twenty cattle every year in two 
divisions: the first will begin during the latter part of September, so as to be 
disposed of for Christmas or Jftnuaiy, and tbc second, consisting ptftly of 
working-oxen used in the autumn, will be put up to feed in the spring. 

During last winter (1873) three Jutland and live Swedish bnllocks, uid 
also one bnll token out of the herd, were fattened. During the ftrst and 
geoond month the fodder was increased to — 

10 D. lbs. bay equal to 8 — 10 D. Ihe. best hay. 

1 td. tumipe (nearly 2 bushels).. „ H— 16 „ 

I D. lb. lape-ciAe „ 2— 2i „ 

2D.lbs.iiolm-cake „ 4 _ g ,, 

2 D. lbs. atm „ 4—0 „ 

2 D. Iba. meal „ 4—6 „ 


In all equal to 86—46 D. Ibi. beat bay* 

UkmattOIttfyJ ekwr. were riven daily, but beaides t^ U D. jW 
OM is 6 D, ibe. meri, were pm daily, and toe t wn a d by 
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degrees^ by which the equivalent of the food in hay was increa^ to from 40 
to 62 D. lbs, per day. The total quantity consumed in the feeding-stable was 
as follows:— £ 

5256 D. lbs. meal, at 3 sk. (= 52 cwt., at 7s.) .. .. 18 5 0 

2862 D, lbs. bran, at 24 sk. ( = 284 cwt., at 55 lOd.) .. *7 2 6 

984 D. lbs. rape-cakes, at 31 sk. (= 9| cwt., at 85. 2d.) 3 19 6 

2664 D. lbs. palm-cakes, at 3 hi (s= 264 cwt., at Ts.) .. 9 5 0 

9324 D. lbs. linseed-cakes, at 4 k. (= 9i cwt., at 95. 4d ) 4 6 8 


168 D. lbs. peas, at 3 sk. 0 11 9 

5384 tdr. turnips, at 2 marks 19 19 0 

5 loads hay, at 0 idlr. .. 369 

3 til .. .. 66 ir> 9 

The cost price of tbr — 

Three Jutland bulkxks was 32 9 0 

Five Swedish „ ., . 48 18 0 

One bull „ ... 13 6 6 

Toi 94 13 6 

The cost of the fcnlder vas .. .. . .. 66 15 9 

Tula! cost of the beasts when la 161 9 3 

ToUUold 159 0 6 

Loss by feeding 2 8 9 


^’lie weight of the cattle when bought m was as follows : — 

Three Jutland bullocks, 2713 D.lbs., costing 32Z 95., or Is. 9d. per stone 
of 8 life, live weight. 

Five Swedish bullocks, 4395 D. lbs., for 487. IBs., or l5.74d, per stone. 

One bull, 1350 D, lbs,, for 13Z. 6s. 6d., or Is. did, per stone. 

Eight bullocks were sold at 6s- 44d. per Ipd. ( = 16 D, lbs., or rather 
more than 2 stone), and the bull at 4s, 14a. per Ipd. living weight ; the 
bullocks weighed about 8800 lbs. English, and fetched 138/. 15f. Od., 
or 2s. 6id. per stone live weight. The bull weighed 1750 lbs. English, 
and was sold for 20/. 5s., or Is. lOd, per stone. The inciease of weight 
on the bullocks from the 20th of Isovember to the 4th of April was 
thus in all 974 lbs. English, or 121| lbs. each, and on the ball 265 lbs. 

Last year (1873) the total quantity ormilk produced from forty cowa was 
26,430 galls., namely, in the stable 14,430 galls., and on grass 12, OW galls. 

The income and expenses of the cows last year (1873) were as follow ^ 


Expenses, — Winter Fodder. 

a. Milking-cows: £ s. d, 

90 loads of clover and meadow-hay, at 1/. .. 90 0 0 

Artificial food 198 8 0 

Turnips 82 9 0 

h. Cows not giving milk, bulls, and young cattle : 

55 loads meadow-hay, at 13s. 6f/. 36 13 6 

Artificial food 42 15 0 

Turnips 82 8 8 

Milk for the calves 38 16 6 

Total expenses 521 10 8 

* This oaleolation is rather moie than a sovereign too little, bat I luve kept 
it as in Hr. Heide's published aceountSi where it stands tot 64 rdlr. 11 sk. 

VOL. xn.-HS. S. 2 a 
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Oraging m the Swomer. 

ICiUdog^WB, bulls, and young cattle : r " £ s. d. 

a. The Upper Farm.— 6 fields of grass and clover 
(43 acres), on which was mwe 85 loads of 
clover-hay, equal to 11 acres, leaving nearly 32 
acres, at about 21. ISs. 6d, per acre, eqiud to 93 C G 

h. The Lower Farm . — 2 fields of grass and clover, 
at 9 acres, making 18 acres, from which de- 
duct for grazing of eight horses two to three 
months 4^ acres, leaving 13} acres; add 
autumn grazing of 8t. John’s Rye 6| Id., 
equal to 2} acres — total 16 acres, at about 
33s. 6rf. per acre 26 13 C 


Total 120 0 0 

e expenses for grazing are, thus, 3/. jKir row ; 
the grazing of the j'oung cattle for five or six 
weeks with the cuu s, and the rest of the time 
in the meadows, is calculated at 27 15 9 

'I’otal for summer-grazing being 147 15 9 


'I'otal expenses for winter and summer being . . 669 6 0 
lirrripts. 


For supplies to tlio hou*-^ 20 1 7 0 

„ rearing calves 38 16 G 

„ butter 474 12 ft 

„ cheese 50* 16 3 

Surplus for the pigs 128 18 0 

Cast-cows, calves, hides, and skins 130 18 0 


Tdt.ii ieceij>ts 853 18 6 


This leaves, thus, a balance of IH4J. I2s. Off., which is 47. 12*. 3id. per 
cow ; and if 37. 6s. 2d. be deducted for working-cx[)ou.ses, the balance of nett 
profit per cow is 17. Ss. 6}<7. 

The pigs are of the large Yorkshire breed, and are very productive. Daring 
the years 1871 to 1873 seventy-five pigs were fattened, which weighed in the 
aggregate nearly 16,000 English lbs., or an average of 213 lbs. liiey realised 
26w. 19 a 6d., being an average of 37. 11s. 3d., or 2s. Hc7. per stone of 8 lbs. 
live weight. Besides these, five jiorkers were sold for 67. 18*., thus increasing 
the total to 2737. 17s. 6(7. 


Besides the butter-milk, whey, and skimmed milk, the following articles 
of food were oonsomed by pigs 


16,884 D. lbs. meal, at 3 sk. (=: nearly l(i8 cwt., at 7s.) 
GOO D. lbs. bran, at 2} sk. (= 6 cwt., at 5t. 10(7.) 

1612 D. lbs. palm-cake, at 3 sk. (= 15 cwt, at 7s.) .. 

1766 D. lbs. peas, at 3 ek. <a= I7i cwt., at 7s.) . . . . 

1378 bris. carrots, at 40 sk 

TM bria. tnmipe (superior), at lO sk 

. UD blit, turnips, at 32 sk 


£ *. (7. 
58 12 6 
1 14 6 

5 6 6 

6 19 
68 16 8 

4 12 6 
4 16 8 


Total 


144 10 8 
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If this amount Be dedneted from the receipts <278f. 17«. 6d.) mmtaooed 
above, ^ere will remain a balance of 128^# 16a, which, as stated in the itanis of 
receipts, is taken as payment for the milk used, turnips 
are steamed, and when the frost is very severe the fodder and the^ ailWdng*^ 
water given to the cattle are warmed. 

No pigs are bought, but the stock is kept up by breeding. The numjJef is 
generaUy seventy, large and small. . . , j 

Besides a steward and a dairy-maid (who is also housfikee^, aim is 
paid by percentage), the hands iepL on Kjisiagaai'd consist of three unmarried 
farm-labourers living on the ^ami, whose wages varv from 6/. to ^r 
annum ; one boy ; one man to feed ^lie orttle {wages 91.) ; one man to feed the 
cattle that are being fattened during the Winter (wages 42# Ij^) 5 one man to 
feed the pigs, and who attends to the .iteam^boilei (wages Iw.); one kitchenr 
maid, who also does the brewing (wages 61 13.s. W.}. The, brewing and 
baking are done on the farm* The man who looks after the pigs reives an 
allowance of 2d. for evei y pig fattened^ and 44 ?. for every pig nom livmg; an 
allowance is likewise given for ©very b^t factoTied, I'he work in the dairy is 
done by three apprentices, who pay 22. iSs. Qd per annum each. ^ One farm- 
apprentice pays 62. lls, 3c2. ])or annum. The people get no spirits in the 
winter, but twice a day from the Isfc of April to the 1st of November. 

The day-labourers, of whom four arc kept, keep themselves, but reemve 
beer gratis. The pay per day from November to February is la. ; during 
March, September, and OcU^ber, la. lid. ^ during April and May, la. 3d. ; and 
during June, July, and August, la. Bd. ; but from the Ist of April to the 
Ist of November, 2d. per day is retained, and is not paid before tbc 1st of 
November, The day-labourers, however, often do piece-work ; for instance, 
the turnips are generally taken up, loaded, conveyed, laid down, and covered by 
agreement ; and the conveyance and spreading of the manure are done under 
the same kind of arrangement. 

Dairy Husbandry^ — The reader of this Report should now 
be impressed with the importance of this branch of agncttlture 
in the kingdom of Denmark. It prevails almost exclusive^ on 
the eastern side of Jutland, and throughout the islands of Fyen 
and Sealand ; and it is also general on Falster, Laaland, and the 
smaller islands, although feeding farms also occur on the good 
grass-land bordering the shores of those fertile pendants of th«# 
Danish monarchy. The rotations already given (excluding 
those pursued by Mr, Trohldahl and Lieut. Mansa^ and the 
remarks already made on the cultivation of the land^ apply 
strictly to the dairy-farming of the kingdom ; permanent pasture 
being by no means essentia to the possession of a good herd,* or 
to the manufacture of high-class butter. No doubt, the possession 
of a considerable acreage of permanent grass enables its owner 
to grow a relatively larger breadth of com on his arable laOd. 
Indeed, if he is to use his grass to the best advantage in the 
summer, he must grow a large acreage of barley and oats to 
enable him to keep his dairy-stock Sirough the winter, when 
their food consists to a large extent of spring-corn. 

The favourite breed of cattle in the dairy districts is the 
Angela, and it appeared to me quite worthy of the pride and 
the preference with which it is regarded by Danish dairy-lannertu 
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*tbe following description of its characteristic features is taken 
from M. Tisserand’s * Etudes ^conomiq^s sur le Danemark,’ a 
work of great research, characterised by the distinguished author’s 
usual ability, although, as will have been noticed, I have not 
been able to endorse all his conclusions 

“ This race is of small size, and cannot be compared with any breed more 
closdy than with the Ayrshire, whose^ qualities and size it partakes. The 
colour of the Angeln cows is red, sometimes bright and clear, sometimes deep 
and even dark, often being spotted with white and the hair is Mnetally 
tipped with a dark colour. The skin is thin and supple ; and all &e cattle 
have the distinguishing chajacters of good milkers. 

“ Head somewhat delicate, although bony ; looked at in profile it has a 
pyramidal form, and shows a large brow, nostrils well open, and a some- 
W^ straight forehead ; lower jaws very divergent, eyes docile and lively, 
horns long, thin, and well placed ; neck lot^ and very sl<n}der ; book not 
always perfectly straight; l^k-hono projecting, and brisket girthing most 
b^ind the shoulders ; hind-quarters roomy, udder large and well plam, and 
the milk-vein generally very much developed ; 1^ and tail very slender ; 
flapks hollow, and hones projecting. 

** The Angeln cow presents, in fact, all the characters and all the defects of 
a good milking breed ; its body has the form of a pyramid, of which the base 
is formed by the hind-quarters, and the summit by the fore-quarters, which are 
very slight. While in-milk the cow remains very thin ; not only does it convert 
all its food into milk, hut it appears also to perform the same operation with 
the fat and muscles of its own bwy ; hut when it runs diy it fattens easily. 

'* ^e Angeln breed may, in fact, Iw regarded as one of the best milking- 
races in existence. The average weight of a cow is from 7 to 8 cwt., and its 
annual milk produce is very nearly 440 gallons.” 

This breed had its origin in the district from which it takes 
its name, and which is situated between the Gulf of Flcnsburg 
and the &hley. Of late years the demand for these cattle from 
their native district, where they arc presumed to exist in tlur 
pure state, has been so great, that the ]x>asants have been tempted 
to purchase animals of more or less doubtful descent from the 
immediately surrounding districts (to which the breeding of 
Angeln cattle first extended), and to sell them as true Angelns 
of their own breeding. It is thus very difficult to obtmn, with 
any certainty, pure-bred Angeln cattle from their original home ; 
end the only way in which it can be accomplished is by personal 
search amongst the peasantry, and careful verification of the 
history of the animals offered for sale. 

Coiwdering the estimation in which this breed is held, and 
the difficulty experienced by dairy farmers who understand the 
wulue of an infusion of new blood, which is only to be obtained 
lijr aecttring fresh bulls of undoubted purity, it seems somewhat 
iialnasksble that no An^ln Herd-book hot yet been established. 
Il is .true that Mr. Heide has agitated the question for some 
tiilin; but his suggestions do not seem to have met with much 

* white spots are now consideteU a defect, and indicative of impus 
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tUjppoTt even large proprietors, although they acknowledge 
their greatest and increasing difficulty ^ the acquisition of 
good bulls of pure lineage. 

leaking the general run of even the large proprietors, not more 
than 10 per cent of the cows go out of the herd every year ; but 
some few of the more advanced, like Mr. Vallentiner, send out 
one^^fth ii^r one>sixth. The cast-cows are fed off at about 12Z. to 
; and farmers who have abundance of fodder, and 
who grow a few roots, generally prefer to buy old cows from 
the surrounding peasants than to supply themselves with store 
steers from Jutland, which arc consider^ to be sold too dear to 
leave any profit for feeding. 

Heifers are generally put to the bull at 15 months old, and 
calves begin to drop soon after the cows go into the stalls in 
October. The best farmers allow their cows to run dry for about 
six or eight weeks before calving, and afterwards feed them well 
with oats and a little barley, hay, and a small quantity of roots, 
where they are grown, especially mangolds, which arc preferred 
to turnips. A little rape-cake is also considered to improve the 
flavour of the butter, but it must be given with some caution, 
and the quantity should not exceed 1 lb. per hca^ per diem. In 
the month of May the cows are turned out on the seeda The 
permanent grass, where there is any, is prescnr'cd for hay, and 
only the aftermath is fed. The cows are tethered in lines,* and 
on a large and well-managed farm a straight row of 150 or 200 
cows of a uniform red colour forms a striking introduction to an 
inquiry into the method of fanning there pursued. The yield of 
milk, and the quantity and quality of its products, necessarily 
vary ; but on well-managed peasant-farms on the island of Falster 
1 foundL<a recorded average of more than 500 gallons of milk per 
head iper ajonum, which, at the rate of 30 lbs. of milk to 1 lb. of 
buttei^ ^ produce of about 170 lbs. of butter cow 

per abr^Ut,^ . XM accounts kept by Mr. Consul-General tVmtop- 
pidan,ai|||f,iiQine-feim of Constantinsborg, near Aarhuus, show 
that he o|||tiiibs over 180 English lbs. of the best-quality butter 
and 3^0]]|bh,,aC skim-cheese per cow per annum. The butter 
fi^bsqilsi^Mlperlb. avoirdupois, and the skim-cheese nearly 4d., 
givuqi a wjta} of, say, IC/. per cow, in addition to the sale of a 
ceitalb quanti^ of buttermilk-cheese at 5d., per lb.,, and the use of 

* VImi ijMMqr sia tethered by a thin iron obain, 20 feet long, or by an ordinsiy 
aggn^^irlikli Is flurttned to a stake in the ground. The stake is either of wrought 
itOlH llitb a riing above, or of strong beeoliwood. In cose the roM should beoome 
tirmMf ft hit a swivel-link in the middle. On the heed of the oow is plaoW 
a hslrtar, generally consisting of two wooden side-pioees, with a thin oora over 
dhs nose sod slso behind the horns, the thick rope being drawn through the 
Uadsnsostpaiiof the holster-pieoes. Mr. Oonsul-OeaerHl Weetothola doec not 
tether Ms sows, bat 160 of them together a» efficiently herded by anan and a dog. 
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the refuse towards feeding nearly 1 pig to Ae bow. Thw 
ment is borne out by the accounts of Mr. Tesdoiplf wn ^ 
that on his farm, at Ourupgaard, the 

butter, cheese, and refuse-products utibs^ w feeing p p> 
amount to 201. per cow per annum, and Mr. Heide s at^tmw* 
given on p. 342, show a return ojf 16/. 10s. per cow, besiaes 
house-supplies, milk for calves, cast-cows, &c. ^ 

On well-managed dwry-farms, where sweet-cream butter is 

made, the milk is set in deep TaiiJk 

round or oval cans, placed in ^ ^ Milk-}um6 on Mr. VoUbH- 
pools of mixed ice and water, Ulur's Farm, at C^(tddetdal, Sta- 
or of running water obtained itati^akomng oMifkke MtXk-eaM 
from a stream which has been imnrraed in iced water. 


directed through the milk- , — - ■ y — ■ |S||||| 

house, in the middle of which L—w'" 
it is expanded into a tank. ¥lz-l\ 

The annexed cut (Fig. 7), 
showing a milk-can in the rrii" 

tank, gives an idea of the 

nature of the tank and of the t-xr: f 

vessels employed. jfzE.- 

In Holstein, where the old ^ ^ 

system of making butter from Q^-j||||-vr-j|r 2 ||||r|^ 
sour cream still prevails, shal- 
low oblong enamelled • iron 
tables (Fig. 8), are used for 

setting the milk, as they were many years ago. When the millt 
Pig. 8. Plan and EleoaUon of tiie Holstein Wlhsetter.* 



Etevutlon. tbovtog the TtUto lUM for aktmBing. 

* For tlvse and aevstal other sketohes I am tadabted to my IHendMr. F. 
Wilton, Beaideiit Bnghwar of the Bast Imadoa Ballvay. 
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is feadj to be skimmed, the tables are tilted at the back by 

9.-jPten and Elevaii<m of the ® small screw- 

rnmtm- tmd with the Hohtein Milk- 
setter t» JIfr. WeBtenhoh't Dairy, near a 

Boraena, Jutland. a skim-scraper (Fig. 9), 

B which travels on rollers on 
each side of the table. 

The temperature of the 
water at Mr. Pontoppi- 
dan’s was about 48° Fahr. 
Tlie milk is set for 24 to 


3G hours, and the cream is 
churned sweet, by liorse- 
, power — or steam-power on 

large establishments — im- 
mediately after the skimming, and at a temperature of about 54^^^ 
Fahr, On an average, 30 lbs. of milk will yield 1 lb. of butter 
and 2 lbs. or more of skim-cheese. The temperature of the water 
at Mr. Vallentiner’s, which was obtained from a well 60 feet 
deep in the chalk, was about 4.^)° Fahr., and the milk was 
skimmed a first time after standing 24 or 3G bouihi as usual, but 
it was also skimmed a second time before cheese-making. By 
this economy Mr. Vallentiner obtains about 1 lb. of butter for 
about 27 lbs. of milk, and bis estimate of the gross value of the 
produce of an average cow is 17/. per annum, taking into account 
butter, cheese, and whey. 

Little need be said in reference to sklm-cheesc manufacture. 



The skim-milk is raised to about 88° Fahr., and the rennet then 
added ; it is kept at this temperature for about half or three- 
quarters of an hour, and then raised to 98’ Tahr., at which it is 
kept for a few minutes and the whey let out. I'he cheeses are 
pressed for 24 hours, and lever-presst*s and other dairy imple- 
ments of the best type are seen in the dairies of most of the large 
proprietors. 

In my Report on Norway and Sweden I gave figures and a 
desiWtiption of a circular butter-making machine,* which is occa- 
sionally seen on large dairy-farms in those countries, and is exten- 
sively used in Denmark. Machines of this kind are manufactured 
by Messrs. Caroc and Leth, of Aarhuus, and by Messrs. Hassel 
siu Teudt, of Copenhagen. F’or farm purposes, machines 
bseviag a diameter of from 30 to 45 inches are most in request, 
Mid oust from 6/. to 12/. each according to the size. They are 
aapill^ of m^ing from 1 to 2 cwt. of butter per day, each 
madtltto requiring the attention of only one dairymaid For 
smaUer occupations, a straight machine (Fig. 10), on the same 


* * Joam. Sc]r. Agrio. Boo.,* Sooond Series, vol. xi., Part 1., 187S, p. ItA 
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principle, but of more simple construction (Steenstmp’s patent), 
is manufactured by Messrs. Caroc and Leth, of Aarfauns, and by 
Messrs. S. H. Lundh and Co., of Christiania. It will “ make ” 
about 20 lbs. of butter daily, with very little labour oh the paif 
of the dairymaid, and its price is from 16s. to 30«. The process 
of making” consists in passing the butter under the grooved 
roller, thus expressing the buttermilk, which runs off along the 
grooves on each side of the tn.u hine. 

Fig. 10.— P2nn and Elevation < f a SvHer’^nlinq Maehim used on 
Mr, Scheatcdt-Juul's Farm at Uarekoldt, lu ilu Island of Fyen. 



In the Report by Mr. Rainals, dated May, 1860, it is stated 
that “ the butter, or the article sold in the inaiket by the yeomen- 
larmers under that name, is execrably bad ; it is strongly salted 
with the commonest salt, whilst in its preparation so little 
regard is paid to the proper extraction of the whey («tc), or even 
to cleanliness, that it appears strange that such produce can find 
« onto ” been changed, owing to the scientific exer- 

tions of Professor Segelcke, and the prartical aid of Mr. Friis, 
of Lillerup. Profestor Wilson has indicated in his Reiwrt* 
the efforts and the improvements made by these gentlemen in the 
rationale ol butter-making, so I will content myself by giving a 
brief sketch of an institution established at Copenhagen on the 
factory principle, by means of which the best Danish butter com- 
mands high prices in all quarters of the globe, and is sold in 
London in 1-lb. tins at Is. lOj^d. per lb., in q^uantities of not less 
than 100 lbs. This institution is popularly Known as the Scan- 
dinavian Preserved Butter Company, and trades under the style 
and title of Messrs. Busck, jun., and Company. It was estahlisl^ 


. • ‘ Joum. Boy. Agrio. 8oc Second Seiies, voL Port II., 1808, p. SIT. 1 
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in 1863) and has a subscribed capital of about 25,0001 Its chief 
bmiiMtts is to manufacture first-lass butte^ and pack it in tins for 
fUOltation. Most of this tinned” or preserved” butter comes 
to. JSngland for re-exportation to Brazil, India, and other tropical 
€X>untries, for which purpose it fetches the high price just named. 
The premises, machinery, and organisation of the Company 
enable it to tin and turn out about 10 tons of butter per diem, 
therefore it may be of interest to English dairy-farmers to learn 
the precise manner in which this result is arrived at. 

The Company has contracts with a larf^c number of dairy- 
farmers in Denmark and the south of Sweden, probably with 
not less than 150 in the Danish monarchy alone, to the effect 
that they agree to deliver practically the whole of their batter 
to the Company at stated times ; the butter to be made and 
packed according to the regulations laid down by the said Com- 
pany. The chief features of the regulations are that the butter 
must be made from sweet cream, the whole of the buttermilk must 
not be expressed, and the butter must be packed in kegs properly 
prepared with a certain amount of salt upon the textile lining. 

Mr. Consul-General Westenholz has kindly favoured me with 
the following note on this establishment, and tbe process of 
butter-making, which it has recently prescribed : — 

Mr. Busek, jun., who labours mo-st iiid< fati'^ably in what ho has made hia 
s|)eciality, hir^ al^out three years )if;u Irnm mo ]>rcmise8 on a farm Kanin- 
gaarden,” on my estate of Droiiutii^'^aard, 12 miles from Copenhagen, and 
bought the milk produced on my lunnu-farm by an average of l/>0 milking- 
cows, and established a school fur teaching dairy-A\umtMi, as well as for experi- 
ments with reg.ird to obtaining the veiy liiiest [troduce. 

According to the system to which Mr. Uusck has come, and which is now 
prescribed by the Company lor all first-class “ ])acking-buttcr,” tbo milk, set 
m sm^l deep round cans (Fig. 7, )>. 347), is placed in the tanks, which arc 
then filled with ice (broken to pieces not much larger than walnuts) and cold 
water, the temperature of the milk lK>ing thus at once nsluced to the lowest 
powHile degree, say 40-45° Fahrenheit. After twelve hours the milk is 
skliniDed and the cream immediately churned. When found inconvenient 
to coum twice a day, the cream, skunmed in the evening, is put in similar tin 
cans in ice and water, and thus kcjit till morning, when cliurnod along with 
the morning cream. Cream from milk that has stood lunger than twelve hoor-s 
is on no consideration allowed to be used for first-class “ |>ackii]g-butt«r.* 

ffhis system, of course, cannot he cinicd out without ice, os no stream of 
water could reduce the temperature of the milk so speedily and so much as the 
idk 10 s* to bring all the cream to the top m the iircscrificd twelve hours. 

On this new system, “ice, twelve hours’ skimming and sweet-cream ebum- 
io^ one may reckon, on an average, .'10 lbs. of milk to yield 1 lb. of first-class 
pi3cblf4miter, the present value of which is Is. and say about 21 lbs. of 
ch swB , wo^ at least Is., total 2s. 6|(f. ; while on tlio plan of skimming after 
twcnijHbar or thirty-rix hours witliout ia*, one cannot ouculatc on more cream, 
wbuo tbo value of the pound of butter is at present not above la 4dL, anil the 
ctmaiOniikiltt'milk ebeoso from the stale milk only Id. to 8d., showing 20 per 
cent In ftkvonr of the now system, which, of course, entails the expense <» stenug 
and niidiiniin ioe, hot, on the other hand, in many resiieots mvcs labonr* and 
gives a oewltaiatgr of a uniform and superior quality, botn of butter and ohscse. 



The following are the essential featurea of the proc^ of 
bntter^making, which is, I believe, generally .adopted in the 
country ; * — M 

“ In order to get the beet-quality butter, the cream most be bhomM sweet; 
immediately after the milk has been sktinuied. _ Neverthdess, in ^ 
obtain tbo maximuru quantity of butter, tba mill: should be allowed to wt 
thirty-six hours, and should be skimmed every twelve hours ; toeroforo m too 
summer this double result can only be obwhed in dainos whetu the milK- 
houses are well supplied with cold water. Jh other eases tho cream mUit be 
churned sour in the ordinary mann<*r. EvdU then, it should not be ailowod 
to sour more than possible, but sliouki be cbtlKluod qn ckly, whd^ the souring* 
process is in its earlier stages. 

Butter should be made daily, as fai as possible. . 

“ The addition of newly mtlfcedmilk to the cream ought to bo avoided m 
summer, so far as this is not indispensable to daily butter-eaaking* 

The simple Holstein chum is used : it is provided with a dasVpoard, 
which consists only of a narrow fhmie wUU<sut central ledges. The cream ought 
not to occupy the churn to a greater height than from 3 to 6 inches, according 
to the sSse ol the chum, below the uppermost cross-piece of the dash-board. 

If the cream is too cold when the churtting commences it should be raised 
the proper temperature (544^ to 59® Fahr.) by placing it in a vessel made of 
tin or iinnetl copper, which has been placed in a tub filled with water warmed 
to a temperature of 100° to 120® Fahr. If the cream is too warm, it must be 
cooled in a similar manner by placing the vessels which contain it in spring- 
er ice- water. 

Churning should not occupy more than from 30 to 40 minutes. In a 
churn having capacity ot 60 gallons, the spindle should make about 120 
revolutions in^a minute, and in a small chum it may make as many as 200. 
During the churning the tonqKjrature should not increase more than44°Fahr. ; 
and by ascertaining this by actual test, one is enabled to determine either 
that the velocity of the spindle must be reduced, or that the cream must be 
brought to a lower temperature before the commencement of the churni^. 
Only in the most urgent cases ought cooUmI skim-milk to be used for reducins 
the temperature of the cream, and under no circumstances whatever shoald 
water be mixed with it. 

‘‘ After the butter has been weighed, salt is added, at the rate of 4 oz. per lb. 
The addition of the salt is managed by sprinkling a oertaip quantity upon toe 
upper surface of each piece before the next is placed upon it 

The butter is then left in lumps (not beaten into smooth pieces), in a 
wcll-ventilatcd, airy place, from two to five hours, according to the time ef 
year, until it has fccomc firm. Tlae further working of the butter is then 
liuislied, generally by passing it eight or ton times under the roller of the 
circular butter-machine, or in smaller dairies under the similar roller of the 
straight butter-table (Fig. 101 Which costs about lls. Sd.f After each passage 
under the roller the butter should be made up again and re-pressed. When 
the butter-milk is in this manner sufficiently pressed out, a bright milky-white 
brine appears, 'riio butter is then immediately packed up, Mug thoroughly 
well pressed into the cask with the fist.” 

As an example of a dairy-farm of the best class^ I will take 
one of the properties of Mr. Tesdorpf, in the Island of Falster. . 

* I am Indebted for this statement to the work by Messrs, Petersen, 
and Vleliohman, which contains a German translation horn toe orimnal Danian 
of Mr. Haus Bxoge, to whom I must also acknowledge my personal oWigEWons 
for much practical information given me during my stay at Aaihuus. 

t This price is thus given by Mr. Hans Broge, out 1 believe that it is top low^ 
for the present day. 
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Tke home-farm comprises nearly 1400 acres, and is surrounded 
fay sm estate of peasant-farms, which aih gradually faeing pur- 
i^hased by their occupiers on easy terms, as the proprietor 
eiBoottrages his tenants to purchase their holdings. 

The home-farm, or Hovedgaard, at Ourupgaard, is near 
Nykjobing, and consists of very fertile land, as does most of 
the island. There is no permanent grass, but the shift, which is 
of seven years, includes two years’ seeds, as follows (1) Bare 
Fallow ; (2) Wheat ; (3) Barley, sometimes Oats ; (4) Green- 
crops and Pulse, viz., turnips, l>eans, and peas ; (5) Oats, some- 
times Barley ; (G) and (7) ^eds, mown and grazed according 
to circumstances. The herd consists of 220 Angeln cows of 
the best type, onc-seventh being drafted every year. All the 
calves are reared ; the best are selected for the herd, and the 
remainder find a ready sale at a few weeks old to the neighbour- 
ing farmers, as they are of much better quality than the common 
cattle of the country. Improvement has been one of Mr. 
Tesdorprs chief objects in farming ; and, in the selection of his 
calves for kt'cping up the herd, he has been eminently suc- 
cessful in attaining the object which he had in view, namely, 
their improvement as dairy cattle. Hi.s books have been kept 
with scrupulous care and minuteness, and show that the average 
production of butter and cheese per cow for periods of 10 years, 
during which the herd has ranged from IT.*) to 220 head, has 
been as follows : — 


Year. 


ButUT If. I (*beeiie In j 

llM. KiiKMah lbs, | 
IMrfVm j pcrlVm. ^ 


1841 

Ten yrars ending — 
1851 
18GL 

1871 

Year. 

1872 
187:^ 

1874 


HS-84 


i:; 7 cr> ' 157*63 

171*25 J ijh;« 

133*27 1 253*22 


215-22 j 300*6 

210*1 ' 275 - 

200*2 220*1 


On an average the cows yield abtmt 700 gallons of milk per 
head per annum. After the first calf they yield 100 gallmis 
teii loan this ; and they ate at their best when about 6 or 7 
yean old. Cows drop their <'alvos at 3 years old, and Mr. 
Teadoipf has found this system mure profitable than earlier 
breeding. The total produce of each cow now, including butter, 
cheeae, and swine, he reckons at an average of nearly 20/. per 
•nnitn. 
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A feeding-flock of 450 cross-bred Merino and Ckrtswold sheep 
are kept. They are bred on his other farms, and at Oumpgaard 
are kept on grass during the summer, and on roots, bay, bj^ 
cake in the sheep-stables in winter. They clip about It^ 
of wool once in the year, but the price is 50 per cent, higher 
than can be got for Danish fleocea. 

The rotation, as given alcove, comprises three courses of 
cereals, viz., wheat, barley, and oati. Of these, the whea(t and 
most of the barley are sold : and the oats, wiflt some barli^,, 
are consumed on the farm, as well as the loots and pulse, and 
artificial food to the amount of about lOs. per acre. This mt- 
penditure on artificial manures is 15«. per acre, and this) item 
would be very much larger but for the fact that 200 tmas of 
green bones are bought every yea^, at 41, 10s. per ton, for the 
whole of Mr. Tesdorpf ’s farms. These bones are crushed and 
dissolved at home, and are applied ti> every crop of com, rootS|. 
and pulse. In addition to this, artificial food is given to thO 
stock on the grass ; therefore the statement that the average of 
the CTops has nearly doubled since 1841 is not so incredible as 
might at first sight appear. The following Table shows the 
quinquennial averages fur ;dl kinds of corn since 1850 : — 


Ptrloda. 

1850-64 

1865- 59 
1860-64 

1866- 69 
1870-74 


Bifihfils per 
Acre. 

. 35S 

. 37 

. 411 

. 46i 
. 461 


These averages have been calculated by adding together the 
quantities of land sown with each kind of grain, on the one 
hand, and the several yields on the other, then dividing the 
latter amount by the former. The difference in result between 
this method and the more usual one is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing Table, which shows the produce of each kind of crop 
per acre for the last five years, in imperial bushels per acre. 
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The average crop of the last five years bj this method is thus 
4St IniBhels instead of 46^ ; but if there liad been small acreages 
of hinds of grain which yield relatively heavy crops (such as 
-ohts and barley) instead of large ones, the difference of result 
Vbuld have been in the opposite direction. 

Ourupgaard contains 1385 acres, assessed at 137-^ tondcr 
hard-com ; so that on an average there are 10 acres of land to 
1 tiinde hard-com ; and the rates and taxes amount, in the 
aggregate, to nearly 5s. Orf. per acre, or 55s. per tunde hard-corn. 
The expenditure for artificial manures in 1873 amounted to 
nearly 12s. 6d. per acre, and that for feeding-stuffs to not qniti' 
10s. per acre. Putting together all the items that can be 
reckoned as labour-expenses, including the dairy, board of ser- 
vants, tradesmen's bills, and wages, they bring the total cost of 
labour up to rather more th.'in 50s. per acre. 


Deiaila of Ej:iieuditHre uii the Ourupgaard Farm in 187S. 


Wages and workiui' ( \ivnsi-s .. 
Horse bought ... 

Machinery 

Smith’s work 

Wheelwnsht 

Saddler 

lUlor 

Sacks, See 

Miaoellancous rcinii^ 

Board of servants and IjIhiiik is 

Rates and taxes 

Drabiug 

Artificiu manurcb 

Oilcake and bran 

Clover and grass'seods 

Coal 

Jfisoellaneous exijonsrs .. 
Artesian well-boring 
Daily expenses 


£ ». (f. 
.. 1278 4 0 
5 11 3 
.. 223 10 3 

.. 191 12 3 

.. 101 14 (( 

. 40 r> 9 

.. 22 9 0 

16 14 0 
.. 21 14 n 

.. 996 0 (i 
.. ;J80 I 0 

3 17 9 
.. H55 12 0 

.. «50 15 0 

.. 99 17 O 

.. 182 12 6 
.. 187 « 0 

.. 72 13 0 

.. K71 3 9 


£6151 15 9 


In the year 1873, Mr. Tesdorpf’s sales from the Ourupgaard 
fhtin amounted to 76,100 rixdafers, or 6/. 2s. per acre ; while 
1km jpaymenu reached the sum of 65,306 rixdalers, or nearly 
mffipVBCK, leaving U. 1 3s. iM*r acre to cover rent, inteWit 
M ip|dtal, and fanner’s profit Professor Wilson, in his Report 
«|pll|9 Ike Aarhuus Exhibition, gives the gross receipts for this 
fiMTH in 1665 as 58,750 rixdalers, which (supposing the acreage 
9e jhgnnt keen the eame) is equal to 47. 14s. 6a. per acre, and the 
eoqpemee w 88,636 rixdalers, which comes to 37. 2s. 8if> prtt 
Ikiw leariing a jgross profit of 17. 12s, 3d. He tdbserres, 
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that the statement of the receipts and espenditnie for ld6$ is 
less satisfactoiry than it would have been'hn^ the «ro|w not 
sufiEered so severely from the continued drought of that seaaen.’’/ 
Contrasting the receipts for the two years, it should be mmadkfeid 
that the increase in 1873 is probably due, in a g^feut saoaittie, 
to the unfavourable season of 1885 ; but it is also to |Miine 
extent caused by the progressive fertility of the land, a* tkttwti 
by the (quinquennial averages just qnotrd, and by the innMmgod 
productiveness of the dain, as (!wibitcd in the de«S(teidul 
averages which precede them on p. 352, as wdl as by the 
recent increase in the price oi butter. The increase m the 
expenses between 1865 and 1873 is no doubt chfofiy due to 
the enhanced price of labour, especially that connected with- the 
dairy ; but increasc<l expenditure o\ artifi(>ial fecdingHitnfo( has 
also had a considerable influence on this side of the account. 

Meat Husbandry . — ^This description of agriculture is not 
pursued as the chief object of the Dsmish farmer, except in 
the northern and north-wcstei n districts of Jutland, and in the 
marshdand districts on the west coast of that province and of 
the Duchies of Schleswig ^d Holstein. It will be more con- 
venient here to sketch the North Jutland system, and to describe 
the marsh-land farming when treating of the Duchies, -The 
North Jutland farmers generally crop their land as in other 
districts of the monarchy, the course being of nine years* dnra- 
tion, viz., (1) Bare Fallow ; (2) Rye ; (3) Barley ; (4 and 5) 
Oats ; (6, 7, 8, and 9) Seeds, usually mown the first year and 
fed afterwards. Cows are kept by the smaller farmers to as 
large an extent as possible ; the hcifer<alves are almost in- 
variably killed as soon as they are dropped, and the bull-calves 
only kept on, getting milk until they are three months (dd, but 
not being allowed to suck the cows. The suiplus miHr is 
generally required for the household on these very small forms ; 
and sometimes one or two bull-calves may be purchased vben 
a preponderance of heifer-calves has been dropped. When 
developed into yearlings, the steers are sold to formers who 
have more land than the small breeders ; and at two years old they 
are again sold to still larger ^asants. At three years old the 
bullocks are sold to large proprietors or tenant farmers, who occa- 
sionally fatten them in the stalls daring the winter, but generally 
half do it, and pass them on in the spring to be summer graaed in 
the marshes, unless their own seeds are sufficiently good for diem 
to attempt it themselves. A farmer holding 100 tQndevdand (l36 
acres) would keep about 5 cows to supply the hotusebold with 
milky and would winter from 36 to ^three-yeax-old oxen drhieh 
he had bought firam the smaller formers in the neig hb o urh ood. 
Again, a peasant holding from 50 to 60 t5nder-land (say 70 to 
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80 acres) would keep 4 or 5 cows for household purposes, and 
would winter about 20 two-year-olds. ‘‘'Descending in the scale 
. another step, we come to the small peasant-farmers, who keep 
' their one, two, or three cows, according to the extent of their 
hol din g, and who rear their bull-calves and sell them as 
yearlings to the class above them. Of late years, the most 
advanced proprietor-farmers have turned their attention more t<» 
the breeding of steers ; but as a general rule they still depend 
almost entirely upon the system of stepping-stones just described. 

Mr. Stradel’s farm of Ullerup, in Mors, presents a typical 
example of the prevailing system under go^ management. It 
consists of a little more than 800 acres of land, of which three- 
fourths are under the plough, and one-fourth meadow. The 
course is (1) Fallow ; (2) Rye ; (3) one-third Barley, one-third 
Buckwheat, and one-third Vetches ; (4 and 5) Oats ; (6) Seeds 
mown ; (7, 8, and 9) Seeds fed. The stock consists of 30 cows, 
24 young cattle, and 110 oxen ; also 60 ewes, 120 other sheep, 
and 16 horses. The oxen are bought in the autumn at about 
3^ years old from smaller farmers at about 9/. or 10/. per head, 
llie best of them arc sold in the spring for exnortation to Eng- 
land or Scotland, and the remainder go to be nnished off in the 
Schleswig marshes. The prices obtaincil generally range from 
17/. to 20/. per head. The whole of the oxen bought in the 
antumn are thus disposed of in the following spring, and others 
are bought to replace them in the succeeding autumn. The 
bnll-calves dropp^ by the 30 cows are kept ; but the heifers, 
except a few kept to replace cast-t ows, are either killed soon 
after birth, or sold to peasants, who buy them because they 
are bettmr bred than their own. 

The cattle generally kept belong to the Jutland breed, of 
whidi there are said to be two distinct strains, one known as 
the ** milking-race” and the other as the ** meat^race.” The 
latter, however, is the more imjiortant, the superiority of the 
Angelo breed as milkers having caus^ the displaoement of 
Jttiund cattle for daiiy purposes. The following cot (Fig. 11) 
of a Jutland bull of the meat-race is from a photograph which 
has been kindly lent me by Mr. Tesdorpf. 

M. Tusserand describes the Jutland cattle in the following 

lumit**-*** 


aaimalscf this hreod, which is much diffused thnmehont JuUsiid wd 
a Idll Uf Bddssirig, are intermediate between the Breton flsttle of nUtet; 
VllhiiilL sail tto osttle typical of the Dutch breed, both in their oootoar sw 

IMjte Pwb soloor is blaoktff rod, with spots of white, sod ooosdoosli|^ the 

b brown (ecifi-au-taU) ; but they are never entirely bisM ow 
suiiiiiir lid. Their lea may be rejsarded w too oosisi^ but toa do not 
IMpHHf In bssedtb or nriaket. They are mudi move adi^pted to tbs pro* 


* Op. eit., pp. 189 and 140. 


tie Fmeinff t^iie DmA^ei ^ jSMIsp^ diul MeUttM, 357* 
Fig. 11^ m Bull of tie Mcmd Bmi (Xeatfraee), 



’duotion pf meat than of milk. The oxen are aonght after by feedm, their 
meat is of a superior quality, with fine fibre and marbled flesh. Th^ are not 
ispable of early maturity, being rarely fit for the butcher before tbqy are five 
years old. A good fat ox will yield on the avert^e the following quantities of 
meat, tallow, and hide : 6 to 7 owt. of meat ; 1 to 1| cwt. of tallow ; and 
45 to 90lbs, of hide. 

^ “The Jutland oow is the representatiTe of the Breton cow in Benmaik. 
Bho makes the most of moderate grass, and gives milk when placed upon 
grass which would starve cows of a larger breed ; but as soon as she is placed 
in good ciroum|rtances, such as rich pasture-land, she loses her superiority ss a 
milch-cow, giving no more milk than upon poor land, bat on the other hand 
takes on flesh. Her yield of milk does not esoeed 320 to 340 gallons per 
annum. These cows, however, are preferred on many huge flams on account 
of the riohneee of their milk, not only in Jutland but also in Schleswig ; hut 
the tendency is, neverthelen, to displaoe them by Angeln oowi^ which are 
mnoh better milkers. 

“A Jutland oow, when arrived at matnrity, weighs on an avenge 8 cwl. 
Sevenl thousand heifers are annually exported to the Grand Duchy of tfedk- 
lenbiug. The pastures of Holetein and ^leswig also receive considenble 
numbm of Jutland ateere to be fattened there. The oxen flittened in ^ 
maiahee ot the west coasts and of the LymQord, provision the towns of Elsi* 
BOiM>qMnbsgeo, &0. 

*' The beet and largest of the Jiitland cattle are found in the western p^ 
of Jutlsnd near the LymQord (In the diatriots of lliy, Mora, Salin{^ Lemvig^ 
and in the nesj^bourhow of Ha^rslebm in Schleswig. Here the 
mnall flunure devide themselves to breeding, aril their young cattle at OM 
or two ysare did. Svsiy yenr, fli ohamglng owners, the ateon an 

Toil. XIL^ f. 9 B 


lumMlv to ibe alluTinms of Sdileawig aod Holsb^wbota thoyan finiahed o£ 
1!wie oattlo ’are never used as working ooiea, Imnm alone employed aa 
dns^t ftn jmftla in tbose districts.'* 

> M. Tiseeiand than oonfims in general terms my account of 
the peculiar system of rearing oxen which is adopted in Jutland 
on the ordinary farms of the country. The result of t(he system 
in pKNUnUkag fst beasts fit for our markets is wfli|9t'lditteaied in 
the fipbMng extract from a letter addressed bs >tm"oy Messrs. 
Swai^Ara Son, of Edinburgh* la 1*874, just prOriovi to my first 
visit WpSenmark for the purpose of this Report. 

" inttand breed of cattle we consider One of the iMlIt on the Continent ; 
as ood^ (H|ay possess gisat capabilities in the woljBolkm of batter. The 
bnlksf^ fqweially those stall-fed, show considerable jmjsHence, but have this 
diavnllidEr-tbat they, like the Polled Angus, AbaraMU, and West Highland 
oattle m this country, are not easily fed np to the mark heloTO they are five 
years (dd ; while they have this defect— that they an defident in beef in 
thmr heat points, vis., along the rirtoina, roaata, and rannds. These cattle 
even now Oommand a ready sale ; still, when weighed, they generally scale 
less what they are called. \Vo liave for many years, in our ^nual 
Beport of the Cattle-trade to the Danish Consul-Qcuenl, urged the necessity of 
Shorthom-hnlls being introduced fnto Jutland, and we have this year (1874) 
sent a large lot of such into that country. At first tliere was a prejudice 
against crossing, but now that is being gr^ually, hut we think surely, over- 
come. ¥or esauiplc, at the recent Jutland Cattle Shoar (May fifitb) there was 
a display of first- and second-cross Shorthonis, many of whidh would have 
oooopied a high place in any fat Show in this country. The jrtmitr prise 
was given to a wonderfully good ox, first-cross between Jntlaod andSWu- 
hern hall ; while two bullocki^ one a first- and one a scccod-oroos, were add 
at 651L each. This perbafs, 20f. more than the commerrial value; bqt 
the buyer is now exhibiting them m Copenhagen. Wo liavo freqaeotly sou 
huge lote of native-bred Jutland bullocks to fanners here, and these in atl 
oases heve peid welt ; bat there can be no doubt whatever, that wen a general 
lyitem of orossinf adop^ in Sweden and Jutiaud, in theee countries pro- 
verbially the healthiest in Europe, where the whole prasperity of the people 
ie eentiw in egrioulture, and where the isolation of them from oUier ooontnes 
is eo owa p lqte, Qreet Britain coiud derive a huge and increasing supply not only 
<|f prime iari, bat likewise a lot of really good and useful stare-GaUte.'' 

Tlie Mji^y of meat to Great Rritain from extraneott* eoaioee 
need not, inewed, be confined to &t cattle, proviiM that enffi- 
are taken at the ^ru of abjpment, •$ Well at 
ilto. ^ landing, against the Cfmveyanoe of diai^. With 
p I p M ir ngnlatimis, tBMnoughly carried out, there oogfat to be oyen 
of import diceaee from certain oountriea of Northern 
^Kintope, which are generally free from oontagibna or inlbedoiw 
4irttwfiir<''ri than from Ireland. The United Klimdoin wM 
li llifho W iMifer ^ito free from foot-and-OKnodi dFotniW uw 
l^iilp^ipitinnoniaj wpeoially as the croa»4;%MMi«I 
ai nneORtrolled in leferenoe to tba oonveyianto « 

jhdortai|%N^ altfaong^ efforts which have latoly IwM wurtf to 


pveyent tbe'conveyonee of obvknu^ diwased wdMliSi hefts* btNbn 
attelided itrith a certain amount of suoceaa. 

On this question Messrs. Swan astd Sems write aa faiUniw t-M* 

" Then is generally amoti^ the fimnem aud meprieUte 
outcry a^iust free adtnlssiou of fur^ga eotflSk tteoy of wlein tedtetfMnkli 
hudi should be indiacriminately slaugblifased at toe porta. *The iMXt, 

IS, that if they Utnit thdl^ outcry to owitiiM wl^oe diim a Jlp||r 
to be import^ and gim oobutries i^fiion IamIb nstriotlous Suhtw w|Puter 
ia operatam here (as u thd cUe of liedmily) frfs admis^ fbbmdh miidtr 
.m indaoMUest will be held out to protIde cattle ad«r<tod frw this ibtmtrfj 
those not adiqited for slatU^ter will be available lor stores, It is» IR otw 
optnkm, the leeseniiw of em^bneding, and the incKaao m the mosteaption, 
whioh restricts the unnettf piDPts. cattle, as a rule, are mute dfiven 
comparatively, than fat oat^ *l'he piogtesF oC agnculture every year, ii 
oatuiug land, hMherto only known as avau^\e for rttarinjg cat^ jm sale M 
stores, to be frmned for graiU and the prodnctiou of meat; Wfile ^0 IPfte 
extent of land in the lirorth of Scotland, especially, jmviottsly jprodll^fate 
West Highland cattle and sheep, now laid into deer-forests, oouplm wim,hw 
wages and increased consumption oi meat, is a sufficient iudneemept for ev v 
cuconmgement being given to the ioroiteer who can provide' us either vmp 
beef, mutton, or the material for farmers in this country to ptodnoe sute. 

Ten yenrs ago Professor Wilson wrote on this subject, in 
hit Keport on the Aarhuus Exhibition, as follows : — 

“ Some few months ago it was remarked in a leading article in one of our 
Agricultural Journals,* that ‘ there can be no doubt that the present restrictions 
on the foreign cattle, whatever useful purposes they may serve, ate doing 
Hnglish .agriculture a great deal of harm. Live-stock, which is what our 
larmers want to buy, is at an outrageously high pric^ and the enenuous 
imports of fat meat from abroad are completely rcvolutimiising the trade in &t 
beasts, which is what they have to sell. The valne of that whuffi the fiffmeni 
have to sell is tiius artificially depreciated, while the price of that which they 
want to buy is artificially exa^erated. If the store-stock of other cown- 
tries were available for our farmers as their fat stock is ffir our bnteben, we 
should retain a fair proportion of that artificial premium which the Otdem ih 
Council are now putting into the podkots of fiimign feeders. As the mattw 
now stan^ the Engliah feeder is placed at a very great disadvantage.’ Asn 
again, qiute recently, the subject has been mootm, sod the auue wa# thus 
uxpreued: *The gitet difficulty lies iu the question of store-etook: how 
and where are wo to obtain the proper supply of boasts, and under wha^ 
restrictions?’ 

“ If we tom to poge fil^t we see that the suiplus aaimal produce of HemniM'lc 
comprises amongst other stock nearly 40^000 baasm'Rod between 600> am 
1000 calves. Although this oountry hm kteS been the msiket to IhuMah 
fwmr]m>^uce, the prwnt restrictions on the import of live-stock, wmoh draw 
no line between infected and non-infeoted countries Ihnit the tirade between 
the two countries to to stock, and thud tetoe the expert trade iu stcNHWttle 
into ether eheanels. „ ^ 

“ 1%e ccndittoi of Deniah fenuing is not at raaaent equal to the todug m 
all the api^u cattle-produce of the oouui^. year 6300 to heum eud, 
60 oalrm» wan all that we nceived j the into were eold ia a store-eonditioa to 


• ‘ Arnieultato Qaseite' to October 4, 1866. 

+ OfThwfessor Wilson’s Boport. 
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AWtaigk Efdstein, &o., when they wen fe^ ttd thence feond their wny, 
burned, in all probability, upon Daniih oil-oake, to oar marketa-Hua inter* 
l^iate agent thus reaping the profits that ought to hare been shared hy the 
prodnoer and consumw. This disturbance to the trade between oar two 
coontries tells heavily just now on the interests of both : the present an of 
most importance, perhaps, to Denmark ; the future to us. 1 was infonned, on 
nliaUe authority, that Denmark could export at once at the rate of 40,000 
aton-beasts per annum, with a probable increase, if the trade answered, of 
10,000 each year ; and with these could be sent the surplu»«tock of upwards 
of 8000 tons ];)er annum of oil-oake. The interest of the Danish farmers 
clearly is to consume their cake at home, and send us over fat* instead of store* 
stodc ; ours is to take their store-cattle and their cake, and from the two 
oanui^ure our oun butcher’s meat, finding our principal profit*retums 
in the beneficial consuniption uf our roots, and the value of the resulting 
manure. 

**The risk of infection from Denmark is reduced to a minimum. The 
geographiod position of the country isolates her wcU*nigh as iwrfoctly as our 
own, while, at the sanie time, her surplus-produce going outwards diminishes 
the chamy of auy imported disease. Ihe existing regulations, too, of the 
GoTsnunent cm of the most searching and stringent character. It is under* 
stood that any additiunai restrictions will bo pla^, in regard to both import 
and export movemonts of stuck, that tiuiy be considered desirable to ensure 
perfect safety to the cattle-trade between our two oountriM. Oan no measnics 
w devised to meet this unsatisfactory state of things? • Can no regulations be 
fiamed that will allow us to buy, and Denmark to sell, what we mutually 
want, and thus benefit both countries without increasing the risk to either ?” 


Since the foregoing extract was written, great changes hare 
been made in our laws relating to the importation of fonign 
cattle. T wo years afterwards, the Contagious Diseases ( Animals) 
Act, 1869, was passed, and under it, and the Orders in Council 
issu^ under its authority, foreign countries from which we 
impost cattle have been divided into two classes, vis., the 
Scheduled and the Unscheduled, Animals from Scheduled conn* 
tries are not permitted to go into the interior of the United 
Kingdom, but must be slaughtered in a certain defined part of 
the jport of landing ; while those from the UneehedeM may pass 
into the country if the Government Veterinary Inspector certifies 
them to be free from disease, as a result of bis examination of 
them by daylight, after they have been landed for a peri<^ of 
not leas than twelve hours. Denmark is included in the list of 
UnetAedukd countries, and there is now, therefore, no legislstive 
iHtpeAlroent to the importation of store-stock from that oounUy- 
Hw have seen from the Table on p. 319, that the importation 
djf UUttle from Denmark into the United Kingdom has more thso 
ItMlIed in the five years, 1870-74, succeeding the passinf of 
tmt dune can be no doubt that this inoeaae alfeUMt e ntlrtl^ 
of Ikt cattle, the system of agricultnie hitherto pwn^ 
hu IlhWMevk, as already described, renting in the Luve 

fanners getting the prpfrt of the mast* 
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The Danish Government ha« recmitlj hiul thie qiMUtion im^ 
consideration, and has made a special eaacfment to the fbUotring 
edhct •' 
1. Every animal intended for expott to Ghreat Britain nthSt, 
at the shipper’s expense, be examined 1^ a veterinarj aint||*eim 
authorised by the police. No will be allotredl tO be 

shipped if it shows symptoms of aav infeotiotts disease^ If 
suspicion exists of im being aflbcted such illness. A oertib* 
cate to this effiect must be given by the veterinary suigeon. 

** 2. During the veterinary examination the diflbrent drOvlib 
are to be kept separate, so that no possibiHly of infection fimb 
one drove to the other OaD arise. ‘ 

" 8. No animal intmded for export to Great Britain by Ithip 
will be allowed to be shipped e^ibout authorisation of the 
police. If there are grounds for supposing the vanml to be 
infected, then this permission will not be granted until the 
vessel has been properly disinfected. 

4. Every animal, previous to shipment, shall be distinctly 
marked by means of oil-coloui or burning on the horns. These 
marks are to be entered in the bill of health issued by the vete> 
rinary surgeon, together with a statement of sex. The shipment 
is to take place under the supervision of the veterinary police.” 

It must be admitted that these regulations give ample an* 
thority to the veterinary inspectors and the police, as they may 
detain not only if^eeted animals, but also suspected ones; and 
even a vessel may be detained if there are grounds for snpposkig 
that it is infected. Such latitude is not allowed to the officehi 
of the Veterinary Department in this country, as there most be 
absolute proof of infection before the r^;ulations of the Act and 
Orders in Council can be enforced. That the Danish Govuisw 
ment has put so much discrerionary power in the hands of its 
officers, and that Danish farmers and dealers not only snbmit to 
the regulations, but approve of them, must be regarded ae a deer 
proof of the importance which is attached by the most interested 
murtiesto the fim importation of cattle irom Denmark into Gluitt 
Britain. The Danisn cattle^rade is so intimately bound up urbli 
that of Schleswig-Holstein, that similar regulations are in fiinbe 
in the Duchies to those recently enacted in Denmark. On tihis 
side, the Privy Council have endorsed the clean bill of health 
which the kin^om and Dndiiei have hitherto enjoyed ; sod 
regulations under which the cattle-trade is carried on there 
bm supplemented here by an exemption from the applicalleii 
of the l^nrth Schedule of the Act, which applies to the re- 
mainder of the German Empire^ provided that the owners or 
ohaitners of the vessel in wnidi the cattle are rerried certify 
that they have been bred and fed exdurively in Dentnxtfct 
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vA ^^oUl^w,^ HOiatf <HM| oC a)^^awy»,l)^r«i;^n 
with o«t)t)ft.no(, SQiexoliiiAvp^Jbned wid I^^.Mid J^ye 
Hot within the last three months been carried at sea on anj vesMl. 
j lifatUe fropn Hi^iWg.rOQmn. i^fgi^ationn of .the 

]P/Onith.^hediile;.batitliose f^/TttnningrHtttuin, CDpenh|t§en, 
the 9ew pent pf E^bjerg, &Rf, mpj,bp ezsmptpd bgr sitch a decUra- 
^on diilj neiti^ed, bji^e GmshI of the port 

An increase in the impprtatiopr pf Danish store-cattle capnot, 
howerefy be looked for until English d^alcM hatre taken the initial 
tive in 'their ipiportation ; . and they hvro hithprto, apiparently, 
heoai deterred by, the xeluctanoe of farmers to purchase , any 
foreign cattle for store purposes, no matter what their nationality, 
nltbc^h the consignments of fat stock direct from the Danish 
%r"T have recently voy much increased. The prices mentioned 
iq ijbfi course of this Report show that store-stock could be oh* 
limned et reasonable rates; and the testimony of Messrs. Swan 
and Sons as to the value to the hntcher of crossed Shorthorn and 
JjPftlaad oxen seems to show that the fattening of such beasts 
ifoidd leave a good margin of profit in the hands of the feeder. 
Thera can alao be little doubt &at the creatioa.of a demand for 
•tPlWrcattle in Deomack would soon load to a marked diminution 


of the general slaughter of newly bora f»lves, a practice which 
atipkaniui Englishman as being alike wasteful apd unnecessary. 

Much of the ,auccess of such a movement aa 1 have Juadicafi^ 
tyrgfild depend i^n the extent to wbicliShorthora-bulls are psed 
On this point it may be spid that in tha Marshes 
Hiia adipoat impossible to find a bullock that can be certified as 
•mpuna-bsisd anipiuJi end the cross is almost invariably the Short? 
hcintii plfhopffh >u>t always of ancient lineage. »• jptlipd, 
fiihi 9 tlh 9 rfH:)Ey^ ai;e not so gBneral„but ptiU they are.pften jtpet 
pad gp^ Sbortborn?bulls are kept not only ky lp>ic |Vo- 
iHrif^ppp, fwt pometipuipby veritable “jBdndpr,'’ pr poasant-lecpMrSf 
^ igstpnce .of the latter kind, through being the mere Pn- 

pwntipp Mr. TrohldpM? pf Gtaa Medley pepridA^wm^ 
glFhppe.liHipii M^iply X36 acres in extent, fie keeps. |thipe 3h9P^ 
hpiPfiMlpiiPld Iprelee cpwa, and he charges 10s, ps » coverfm 
to. hip m^hhptnfr He has been getting ps.mpch pe fO^rPT 
s|l|, fipr husadres when three weeks old, and, be finde thpt)tbe 
finpllbpip^ cpofs-bieds ere ea .large etpprp yfetoi<ddp» 
hepata ere et four. NeverthpleiSi^hpiififlldf • 
. I Wii pm pC.fha.Mtter finery yeer, becapae fh^J 
tiiliilNw (KHp.ioif uto five yeara old et lOf. tp l%km hPA 
|i%jP'Mhpiniilfpti ip^ahont six mpntbsetinpn221?tp Mk flptfir 
ik aapimer on seedcv and 17 

aMMAtpphPt eemtopnciiiig with fnMn 1 to fh Uk mimMm 



Biefora c«inGliiidit)a»<tihi* wwieiribwtt 
■nwt^afbuidry of 1 «iU g&ii» oiilMrtriiMttyM 

of 0 fann on whioh. nlioe^ mm btni MUl iM' iw tlui> VugU^' 
mwiket } aot.onlykWautit<it ii of iatefoM aofiiiofiuif 
bedonoiritli 9lieep oooiiti^ ivbmio, a« in 
Covtinent, it m not « popular awwilnf the fioirtm oaicdpt irilllfbe 
iabottter, but alae as m exomplnoi^iUlPd whkft'liiM leoMItlj^lMMtt 
loong'ht into cnJitivntMiLt 

The fann Aomng;, beloafiini^ to JMbB.4) laipaoiof 
aitoated near Thisted, in Nondi Jntlhmd, munpuiMMii mtiritf^intam 
‘ihan 1700 acres, oi which not move Ann liMM).iuMroi pt kumk 
brought into cultivationi » The land was foniiMaiijr wromd hy a 
lake, but nine or ten ymmn ago the water was dniisod^nff bjr 
cueana of a canal. Immediately afbiiir the reelaaaationf the land 
was laid down to grass without a crop ; and abont 800i aoros of 
the ihost productive portion still remain in pasture, gooerotly of 
a rough character, on a peaty and m<we or lesa water-logged aoii« 
Two rotations of cropping are adopted on the remaimhig laad| 
which was broken up, as it did not answer in gvasa On iho 
pooler marly land the shift is one of fire years, namely i (1) 
Turnips and some carrots, or peas, sometimes beana, where the 
iiwd is strong enough ; (2) Oats sown out with clover and xysp 
grass ; (3 and 4) Grass ; (&) Barley. This land requiiu to he 
well mannted, and farmyard^dung is therefore applied for. the 
three tillage-crops. The other rotation is of four yeai»,( the soo* 
cession being: (1) Turnips, (2) Oats, (3) Barley^ and (4) Whent^ 
which is remarkable as inverting the oi^er In which the enresb 
am generally taken in Continental countries. The land in Jhii 
case contains a large amount of decayed organic mattm, «nd|lie 
manure given for the turnipsconsista of 3 cwt. of supopluMplwle 
per aiore, in addition to dong; the oats are not mamnad^.lMl 
farmyard-manure is applied to the land fo^ barley,, and 3 owiiaf 
sumrphoiphate per acre to the wheat course. 

TIuko hundred he^ of cattle .are kept,, chiefly of rthe Anpda 
bieedi . They oomiwise 130Gow.^of which cne-uthgeontasaip 
you ; and at the time of my visit there were also 86 old cows 
being fattened, 12 two-year-old heifers (the latest dropped «f their 
year^ 36 yearlings, and 36 oalvea The young cattle go ont in 
Apnlh «Bd the cows in the udddle.of May, lenuining enuflie 
grass until Novembei^ and the calves are generally dmpp<^ <slie«it 
thp following month# The winter allowance for each ottw;.is 
35 owti. of hay and 11 tP<13.G!(Wt- cf cqro, yri%h about 40 hndbeiU 
Off tumii^ mixed with some csreotsi Bous would pnfMr 
« » e n g e ws > M turaips do not inqpcove the hatter, but ia.hil 
clinude be has found it impossible tn impr imnfoMs to sdwsiM 
teg«i .The out-coersjet.a laigei; qnimtity;,id4SM»^ 
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f)l(»inuatoe of from 8 to 4 lbs. of linseedfoakei 8 lbs. of pes-mealyi 
ssdl' 4 to 5 lbs. of tail*oora foots and barieyV The heuer-calveo 
not wanted to replace the old cows are killed soon after birdi, 
and all the ball-calves share the same fate, all the milk possiMe 
being devoted to the manufacture of butter and skim-cheese. 

The flock consists of 500 ewes, a cross of Cotswold rams on 
Danish ewes. About the 21st of September they run with the 
ram, as many as a hundred ewes being dlotted to each ram. Two- 
shear ewes and upwards will drop three lambs for every two ewes ; 
and Mr. Buus finds that the lambs do very well until they are 
weaned, in August, after which their progress is less satisfactory. 
He has tried giving them cake on the grass after weaning, but 
has not yet m^e the experiment of getting them accustomed to 
artificial food while still with their dams. Latterly he has sent 
some of his best lambs to Edinburgh, and in 1873 obtained about 
32s. per head for them. About 100 gimmers go into the flock 
eveiy year. The sheep are sent into well-constructed and lofty 
sheep-stables, constructed to hold 100 each, about the 1st of 
December, and remain in them until the beginning of April, 
getting as many turnips as they can eat, with ‘the eacoeptum of 
the ewes, which are limited to a daily allowance of 7 lbs. per head, 
with ^ lb. of linseed-cake or soaked peas. The wethers are sold 
at 18 months old, scaling about 150 lbs. each, live-weight. 

On the poor land, cropped under a five-course diift, a good 
crop of barley is 28 bowels per acre, but on the better la^ it 
sometimes reaches 50 bushels ; oats on the poor land yield about 
33 bushels per acre, and 50 to 55 on the better soil. Wheat is 
only taken on the better land, and a good crop is about 
4 quarters, or a little more, while 40 bushels of peas is not an 
unusual return. The total sales off this farm average about 
50/X)0 rix-dollars, or about 4 guineas per acre on the (wtivated 
ana of 1360 acres. 

It will now be convenient to give a sketch of the fanning of 
Sdbleswig and Holstein, and afterwards to describe ahoitly ^ 
eondition of the labourer, both in the kingdom uid the Doehies. 

SCHLEBWIQ AXD IfOLSTEIN. 

The Duchies are divided, naturally, into two agricnHoi^ 
dialticts, namely, the Upland, or Geest, and the Ltwland, or 
lUmbni The Geest is a southern continuation of the dairy 
dlllMiet of Denmark, and forms the whole of the turiluy of 
m i l nir i g and Holstein with the exoeptioii of the hrowiar or 
m risi lhn K ftinge of fertile marsh-land, which boiden ihm 
ail4 Abo Oeroea Ocean on the western idde of Ae 

Froeeeding from west to eeet, eay feoHi Alloaa fe 
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Kiel, the map $hov|t that the manh*hugiil it tMcaeded bj a 
tmrt of poor sandy land, mostly in heath; but tosraidb ^ 
viciaity of Neuminster the country becomes n ndnl atwi aad dbt' 
land of better quality, stndded with oaks and beeefa^ the field* 
being' enclosed by hedges of haeel and beech, often in a 
luxuriant growth. In fact, the aspect of the oountty MnUljlll^J 
resembles that of some parts of Ei^glittd. Thus, the geologlm 
constitution of the Unchies presents a close paxallel to Imit of 
the southern part of Jutland \ the diBimences, wbicfii are menety 
of degree, being that the belt of manh-land has expanded, and 
the strip of aai^ heath has diminidbed in breadth* 

^ The Geest. — ^tiie fumiiig of the Geest is very siiniiar in prii^ 
ciple to that of the dairy tegioii of Denmark ; bvt genemlly it 
is not^ so good, and the didrying, in particular, is by no means 
so skilfully carried out. Twenty years ago a differe nt ireidiot 
would hare been given ; and, in fact, has been given eveXhaaoiW 
recently by Mr. Runals and other writers ; but, in the mecmtiase^ 
the daii^ing of Denmark has made remarkable progress, wbilo 
that of l^hleawig-Holstein has remained stationary. 

The Duchies are the original home of that once-damons ^stem 
of cropping which has hewn entitled KoppelunrihsckafL This 
was doubtless a great stride in advance of the three>field drift 
(bare fallow, wheat, and barley), which until then had prevailed 
dl over Europe. I have alrndy shown how this Koppelwirth-' 
schaft extended through Denmark to Sweden and Norway, 
and how it has been improved in the more northern countries. 
Therefore, it will be sufficient here to add that in its orig^lMit 
home the most simple rotation is : (1) Bare Fallow, (2) Rye «r 
Wheat, (3) Barley, (4) Oats, (5) Seeds mown, (6 ana 7) Seeds 
pastur^ ; but on strong land a crop of rape-seed it taken bnCnm 
the lye or wheat, and on lighter soils a second crop of oats is tekan 
before the land is sown out ; and it not unfirequently happens thxt 
both these additions to the rotation are made, either with or 
without a rorresponding mttension of the period during which the 
land remains in pasture. cxdinaiy mrms the bare fslkwr la 
manured, and no other conrse in the rotation ; bnt there SIW 
many larp? proprietors who follow a more enlightened system. 

A special feature of the fallow-break is that it gives an ew- 
portnnity to cut down the surronnding hedges fw fireuNMa; 
but this must be done so as not to cause injury to a neigidWNUv 
or to expose him to the probability of injury. The fimder 
would also take care of Im own interests, and wonld. nety Ibr 
instance^ cut down a fence between fallow fead and a sead4iieih 
which wu being pastured. 

Hwie is a general belief in the Duchies th e* grass will Xiisl 
grow pmauaenfiy out of flood’s wsy. This is probably ti4|l 
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i^a^fi4mt «( fajbt ^ nianhiesi vliiiofaitBC^iKm i«Mth mutt 
40^ fmtaret are lieloF the; water-lf^^ It m alao tMie jihat 
^ land boideriv^ etvaams cannot groer cam, as it is tfaler* 
|^[ged; blit drainasn* iii^n tumip-hmbandfy and alternate 
^acopping, has still to be iatroducad to the faaUc of the tfannen 
of S(ddeswig and Holstein. AnyboW) it is exceedingly onriovs 
to see the marginstof streams and the very bottoms of valleys 
clothed with grass for a few yards or so at the sides of ea^ 
brook or rivulet) the steepnr the bank the narrower the fiingO) 
and vice vertd. These strips of grass with meandering boua^ 
daries are immediately' succeeded by arable land without any 
intervening fonce. . 

That grass will grow at higher levels, in Holstein as else- 
where) hM been proved by Mr. BemdeS) of LammershageO) who 
forms 1600 acres, 200 of which he has laid down in permanent 
pasture. This seeded land is in two pieoeS) of the ordinary un- 
dnlatory diaracter of the country ; one piece) when 1 saw it in 
1874) had been down four years, and had bera liberally treated 
with liquid manure ; it seemed a marked success, and the other 
piece bid fair to be equally good if encouraged by patting 
cako-eating fattening animals upon it t 

The orrUnary form of the country are about 100 acres in 
extent) and the rent averages about 10s. per acru Tba formeirs 
keep as many cattle as they estimate that their springKXMm will 
feed during the winter (after making due aUowanoe for the oats 
luquued for the horses). Thus, only the wheat, the dairy pm* 
dimfoi and the cast-cows are sold oif the form, as the calves not 
w pmdare generally consumed by the labonnm and the fonner’s 
limily* Sheep are not kept on ordinary forms, but there are 
akwpherda who ke^ a breeding flock of the native sheep. Little 
or no land is either possessed or rented by them ; but tlmy make 
aipm n g e ments with iarmers for the sheep to run over bare 
b^w and stubbles. I was unable to ascertain anythipf like an 
uvem^ price Svr this grazing, as the whole thing, isiU mstfof ef 
baigaui as to raonay-psymeot, number of sheep, leiiiitb,olitMre> 
; but there can be no doubt about one thing, tWt the mere 
foni the land is, the more money for its use wUl the foimer 
fflitiunu 


j 9enides keeps ewes, They were et:igiimUy>ed- fo® 
breed ; but for some few years have been mossed with 
rems, chiefly from the flixjts of Lord Cbesbant Mr. 
|foiiipd,.af)d Mr* ,|Svans, of Uffington. From ,tbe«lapHMMA0^ 
iMnegJlIr, ^erodes has also obtained, flfteea pmm 
eoable bim to breed a few rama Tp. mpiwm 

he has been patting into ithaUt the hied 
Mtoffo d ill fo ltol Un g out the inforior ewes having a MMtHer.fPgr 
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portion of Sluoptbim Uood. YOkfia. l^^gnUi t iw ow g fc i 4^ 
4own to ^n<A can orgaaiae Us Islioiir im 1% adi^ m 
oxtended tnnup<€nUivati 0 n, he will jnorfose U* 
httt at pxeaent he is .'almost alone 4 n^ that inM nC JIl i j toPW i 
growing any tum^»and in trjdng.lo get peinwwiiWt<gilKp^4M^ 
the water>level. '► ^ ui4 ♦ n -('-I'd*; 

Mr. R. M» $loinan» the ownenni LAmmemhegei^ 
to uodnce hja snudlcr tenants to pow tnmipsi by inaaeliiig |i 
their leases a danse oempdiing thm te grow at )iwat4 j Bii gli lili l l 
acres per annum ; and anotiber sti^afcing that aa eaeh pmtefiii 
of the land comes into hare teUow ft shall he dimiited> he finding 
the tiles and the tenant the iabotur. Mr. Bloinany howeteMc* 
is very far iu advance eif bis nei^bbours ; a iWanlt wUoh I 
mtriutically attribute to seme extent to his frequent visits te 
England, aided by his fluent use of the English, langnsge. . t 

Mr. Bemdes keeps 200 cowa on his farm of 1600 aowte^' flEh s f ' 
are chiefly of the Angela breed, but he uses an Aldenteyt bulh 
They are out on old aeeda, or permanent giasa» finom.tilia let ^ 
May until the end of November ; and in tbe winter are fed .ite 
the stables with hay, corn, and aoraetunes a little Unseed-eakn* 
As in Denmark, ao in the Duchies, the larger famaeas do^not, 
ee a rule, devote enough attention to brewing, but depend 
aliaost exduaively upon the smaller fenners for a aupi^ of 
heifers to renew their herd. Of late years the iAcraawvCoak 
of heifers has fpr*^ their » attention to this matter, and itha 
result is that ttome large .farmers, like Mr. Berodas, are amv 
careful in the selection of their bulla r >. 

A departure from Koppelwirthacbaft principlea may.hti^aatel 
on the farm of Mr. Petersen of Wittkael, near SoUasaig, fvhnia 
course of cropping iai (1) Wheat, (2) Mangolda,. (3) Badnyf 
(4t) Clover, (fi) Oats, (6.) Beans. The farm consists of 140 actei 
^ arable laiw and 30 of pasture^ Eight horses, 30 cofrUi and 
70 qwea am kept The cowa drop their first caU when 2|>iyawn 
old ; about 6 heifeotcalvea aae ke^ and the iemaindte«sh«BB*the 
usual fete of calves.in.ithase aegions. Duriing the.aiinia|iex,|j|ii 
cows are soiled, commenoiag gwaoMdly in the niddfe «f Mdg* 
with some hoy added to the out gnwst but later theytgal ind Mng 
but tbe grass, cut and brought to tbe stables, until the midd)a of 
October. , The diet is then changed to. mangold leamvteWka 
little Gosn, but cake, vfe.,^ lUtlinaead and 1 lb. pgigte 

coke pte now .per diem. .Xhe ahetft ave a cmaa of Cotsweld iltd 
iMahi tltejr clip an average. of.Alha.Qf wod in the rMibgt 
and agnin^Sk lba.4n the antasnn^liafiwe Ikagr go into.tho ebtogr 
rtablee for the winter* Almat80.eww goQUoftltefe}ckinte|j^ 
year, and generally abont flOabeep ami winteaed^.^ahiwen 
6 acres of lucerne atoginwn,| 4 fbh Otop in nnjbfhwa|hn*.i|4dp 
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ymin the firrt cut ii made into hay, and the mat it given gnen 
^ the cows in the ttalla. About 5 acres of turnips are grown 
far the sheep and cast-cows. Mr. Petersen expresses himself 
dioronghlj satisfied with the results of his system as compared 
with those obtained by his neighbours who adopt the Koppel- 
wirthschaft fanning ; while the latter look upon their neighbour 
as a theorist and an experimenter, but not as a practical fiurmer. 
This opinion is strengthened by the fact that Mr. Petersen 
has invented a peculiar system of pipe-draining, the essential 
features of which are that the pipes follow the oontour^lines of 
the surface of the land, and are furnished with shuttles and 
other contrivances to enable the drainage water of the higher 
land to be used, when required, for the subsoil irrigation of the 
lower. 

TAe JtfarsAet. — The name of this district suggests to an 
Englishman a tract of rich pastures with little or no land under 
the plough ; but this would not be an accurate description of all 
the manhes of Denmark and the Duchies, for the proportioo of 
grass to ploughed land still varies veiy much, notwithstanding that 
the tendmicy to convert tillage into pasture has recently been 
stimulated throughout the marsh coun^ by the bigh price of 
meat and the increasing cost of labour. Tbere are several distinct 
marshes, more or less separated by inlets of the sea, or by die 
mouths of rivers which discharge into the Elbe. They are 
graerally known by the name of the principal town situated 
wi^n their confines, and thus we have the Tondem Marsh, the 
Wilster Marsh, the Krempe Marsh, &c. ; while the Eiderstildt 
and other Marshes take their name from the river or inlet of the 
sea which separates them from adjoining drainage districts. 

All, or nearly all, the marshes are at a lower level than the 
sea and the rivers, which form two-thirds or more of their 
honadanes,^ and from which they are protected by dykes and 
ditches, as in the Low G>untries proper. Indeed, history shows 
that so ioM ago as the 12th century these manhes were first colo- 
nised 1^ Dutchmen, who were driven from their own country 

disakrons floods of great magnitude. In opposition to our 
psoverb diat “ A burnt child dre^s the fire,” they emigrated to 
n district of the same character as that from which they had 
bson flooded out, and carried with them their agricultural pnu^ 
tioui’aad their engineering skill. To this day, the language 
mdl druss^of the people, as well as their homesters, show thur 
lIlMk origin ; and, until recently, the system on which rants 
Him taloulated, known as " Holl&ndeiei,” told the same tale. 

Report it is impossible to go further into these mettstii 
vldMb/inpriwlly the dykes and the drainage, can he mneb 
biMir awed in Holland— their original home. 
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The general system of agriculture punwed these distrinti 
depends upon the relative quantity of permanent pastutt. TbnS| 
in the Krempe Marsh, where there is little gras% but heaty' 
corn land, comparatively few cows are kept ; but onen asb bought 
at about years old from the Geest dWictSy stall^isd dnniag 
the winter with corn and clover, jhay, and passed on to he 
finished off during the next summer on the rich grass«liNiad of 
other marshes. In some of the Ughtei'land districts, such' he 
parts of the Tondem Marsh, where there is a proportion of 
grass, but not of feeding (raality, cohrs are kept and the caltea 
reared, and sold at 2 or o years ohi, either In summer to go 
to the feeding pastures, or later in the year to be wintered as 
just mentioned. The smallest farnwrs in these districts fra» 
quently have not enough fodder or straw to enable them to 
winter their calves, in which case they are sold to larger farmers 
who do not breed so many as they can keep through the winter. 
Thus we see a repetition of the system already described ao 
characteristic of the roeat-hosbandry of Western Jutland. Still 
another, and perhaps the most important, type of marsh is that 
which consists entirely, or nearly so, of permanent pasture of 
feeding quality. To these districts the cattle exported to Kn riaF»d, 
whether direct from TOnning and Husum, or by way oi Ham* 
burg, are sent to be finished off, and they are in conseqnenoe 
the great factory of fat beef in the Cimbrian peninsula. 

The course of cropping pursued on arable land varies con- 
siderably with its strength, and with the proportion of per- 
manent pasture on the farm ; but the following may be taken as 
an average rotation on good corn land : — (1) Oats after seeds j 
(2) Beans; (3) Bare Fallow ; (4) Rape-seed ; (5) Wheat ; (6 and 
7) Seeds. If rape-seed is not grown, the necessity for a bare 
fallow is removed ; the beans would then be succe^ed by oats, 
which would be followed by wheat. Sometimes two crops of 
oats in succession are taken after seeds and before beans, ami 
on some farms the seeds are left down more than two years, 
especially where there is a scarcity of permanent grass. Mr. 
Swmidt-Tychsen, of Bohrendorf, near DetxbuU, in the Ton- 
riem Marsh, informed me that in his neighbourhood the or- 
dinary coarse on ploughed land was (1) Bare Fallow; (8) Rape- 
seed ; (8) Wheat ; (4) Oats or Beans ; (o) Barley ; (6) Beans ; (7) 
Oats (wW the land is good), returning a^n to fallow withont 
any clover or other seed-course. The fallow-break is maattied, 
but no other coarse in the rotation, unless it is the barleyndiil^, 
•and that only occasionally. No artificial mannre is uied.^ 

Mr. Schmidt-Tychsen is the owner of pver 300 acres in the 
Tondem Marsh, but he lets abont lOO oaes of by no mehljHi) 
the best land at a rent of 57r. per acre for the sununer mo i ttlHi ^ 
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to hittisOlf tliei Wihter for tbeep.- Ota the 

odtatarliand, he ioitaeiiittes tents additional land uiie tef^ttitet'it, 
and for the beat snmttet gmzitag payroter 70*. pertusre, viz., from 
April 1st to November 10th. laost of the land in his district 
is. in grass, and on his own' property he gradnally reduced the 
area under the plough until he had laid it all down. Mixed 
farms are let at about 50*. per acre, but good grass farms fetch 
70s., or even more. Cattle are not often put on the pastures 
until the 1st of May, and then, in his district, 1 bullock is 
allotted to 1^ acre ; but if there is a good crop of grass a few 
sheep are added to the number of cattle, the general proportion 
being 20 oxen and 10 shee;p to 25 acres. He gets from 
42. 10*. to 72. 10*. increase in the price of the bullocks in 
return for their keep for from four to six months. Shorthorn 
crosses with marsh cattle are bought in the spring at an average 
price of about 1821 per head when 4 years old. Few Danish cattle 
find their way into his district except cast Angela cows, which 
can be bought at about 72. 10*. in the spring, and sold in 
the autumn at about 122. per head. Sheep, generally of the 
Cotswold, Lincoln, or Leicester breeds, more or less crossed, are 
bought in the antnmn at about 36*. pm head, and in the spring 
they are estimated to be worth 48*., lean. They are not, how> 
ever, sold until after they have been clipped, at the end of 
April or beginning of May, the fleeces weighing about 7 lbs. 
each. The price obtained for the wool varies from 1*. 6<2. to 
2*. 3d. per lb. There is no strict method in the farming of 
the district, but cattle and sheep arc bought and sold as seems 
desirable, and sheep are sometimes bred. Sheep are kept on the 
land during the whole winter, but no oxen are kept during that 
season, except on farms which consist partly of ploughed land, 

' where they are wintered on straw, rape-cake, tail-corn, heans, 
and iwaa-haulm. 

Furtheir south, in the TOnning Marshes, whence come the 
famous Tdnning cattle to the London market, agricultural 
practices difier little from those just sketched ; but as Bfr. 
ileuAs,' of St. Atinen, near Friedrichstadt, not far fin>m T6nttiB|f, 
who 'able to gitO me some more precise information as to his 
PWB iesnlts, it may be useful to give a brief account of his farm. 
jHo «0ecnpies nearly 500 acres of land, of which only Ubont 80 
UltOUndksr the plough, the remainder beingjnennanent grass that 
wDf fiO-bullocks to each 25 acres. They generuly go off 
yimu old from the grass, weighing from 80 to Iw stdtie 
dead but a few are kept on until they ate 6 yeUm tMt 

wheii'ltaifeu will scale dead as much as 180 to INK) stone. Th^ 
ute' h uu i li t uil 9 year* old, at about 202. per head, aiid generally 
s^ lillWlb* afterwards, fat off the grass, at from wL to 281 



ea^i’Wsing'geat direct to En^iiiid, comi|rri^d'>te*tofent*t f|ie 
s}«feita^ of bleeding; and reaxitig ptmaed'^ in otb^ *diMrictl ii 
abo in vogue here, the average pkk Which £ sdtkll ‘ 
gets for hu stock at 18 months old being di. fdt ludfel« U 
wdl as ’steers. At 8 years old tUgf^'Micb double dhat’albli#^ 
or rather more in the case of good u|tes. the usUai breed^dlji|r 
the native race crossed with ShorthnWii blood. In Mr. Htbnr 
distrk^ the rent of very good pastnre is not far from W. per 
imperial acre from April 1st until tile middle of November; 
bat tbe winter grazing with sheep is bet woith more than 5». per 
am. Between 40 and 50 acres of land ate mown every year, and 
with the aid of this hky Mr. Hems is enabled to winter about 
180 oxen, which are finished off on the grass next summer. 
He aho buys about 120 more in the spring to be summer grazed 
on his 6wn land ; but if he is able to rent more grazing, he bayu 
more cattle in proportion. In addition to cattle, he keeps 60 eweu 
oftiie Wiedinghade breed crossed with Cotswold ; they clip ab6nt 
7 to 8 lbs., and from 60 to 80 shearlings are annually sold fat, 
weighing from 20 to 24 lbs. per quarter. Mr. Hems finds that 
grass-land in his district pays much better than corn growing, 
so he also, like Mr. Schmid t-Tychsen, has gradually increas^ 
his acreage of pasture. The new grass has been laid down by 
sowing the following mixture of seeds with spring wheat or 
barley, or preferably without a crop, the quantities being in lbs. 
per acre : — 


8 
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16 
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lbs. Ldlium perenne. 

„ listuca pratenm. 

„ Hartuca avena. 

Alopecurus pratensis. 
Cy/tosurus cristatis. 
Daetylis fflomerata. 


IJ lbs. Phlaim pmtensf . 
16| „ Poa pratmisis. 

16J „ Poa trimaiis. 

25 „ Agroslit 

„ Trifolium medium, 
61 n Trfolitm rtptns. 


The young seeds are grazed for the first time during toe 
summer following that in which the corn was harvested, and 
will even then fatten a large number of oxen. After this 
grazing, farmyard-manure is applied, and a year or two aftei^ 
wards 'a dressing of nrarl and dung is given. 1 saw land that 
had been grazed only one year, and anotom piece that had been 
down’ six years ; both looked very good ; and toe latter, altbougb 
it bad been stocked all toe summer with oxon aft toe usual lute, 
had sttU p^ty of keep on it. The arable land b cropped on 
tfau following fonx-course shift: (1) Oats and Vetohett tumipSf 
dover, and pleas ; (2) Wheat ; (3) B^a ; (4) Oats. Six worksag 
hotses and'ten labourars are limited <m toe whole of toe farm. 
The men are paid by toe day, mt are all toe year rounid, 
thotuto dmy earn more in mnWer toan in Wfatonr^ the average 
tot toe year being about 12s. tof. per weto. 
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Ji» an example of a well-managed £#m eonaisting principally 
ni arable land, I may (juote that held by Mr. Johann Kafalke, 
near Heide, in the Ditmanh. It measures about 380 acres, 
two-thirds of which are under the plough. The rotation on the 
stronger half of the ploughed latad is, (1) Beans ; (2) Wheat ; (3) 
Sugar-beet ; (4) Spring Com (either oats, barley, or spring wheat) ; 
(5 and 6) Seeds, which are sometimes left a third year. On 
the lighter land the coarse is, (1) Oats ; (2) Wheat ; (3) Spring 
Cora ; (4, 5, and 6) Ghuss, which has a bastard fallow previous 
to the oats being again sown. Wheat is sown broadcast about 
the end of September or beginning of October to the amount of 
12 to 14 pecks per acre ; but if it is drilled, 20 per cent, less 
seed is required. Barley is sown comparatively thin, not more 
than about 10 pecks per acre being used ; the period of barley 
sowing extends from March until May, the latter month being 
preferred by Mr. Kahlke, as late sowing gives him a better 
opportunity to clean his land. Oats are sown in April, and 
about 5 bushels of seed per acre is usual. Beans are drilled as 
early as possible in February or March at a distance of 1 foot 
apart, the quantity of seed used being from 5 to 6 bushels per 
acre. The yield is reckoned in multiples of the seed, a 
good crop of wheat being 12 times, oats 17 or 18, barley 
20 to 25, and beans 8 to 12 times. One-third of the availaMe 
manure is put on the land after the sugar-beet crop, and the 
remainder is applied (on the land ^where sugar-bcrt is not 
taken) to the seeds in the spring, before they are broken up 
for beans or oats ; in this way more clover, and consequently 
more com, is said to be obtained. The mixture sown is lO lbs. 
of red clover per acre and 2 lbs. of white, and no grasses ; but both 
grasses and white clover grow naturally. Little or no ardficial 
manure is used, as the seed-course is believed to be ibe best 
•dressing the land can have, and Mr. Kahlke’s great object is to 
Imve as much land in clover as possible, provided he cui keep 
it good enough. Much of his clover-break will fstten smsU 
beasts without artificial food. For sugar-beet, the wheat stnbUe 
is ploughed in autumn, and cultivated to the depth of 10 or 12 
indbiek in spring, afterwards being deeply ploughed with four 
horses, and then harrowed and rolled, ^e s^ is dibUed in 
lows 18 inches apart, and harrowed in ; and when the jj^ts 
oppear they are hoed and left in bunches 8 inches apert, oeing 
oiterwards singled and the earth drawn away fimn the one plant 
lilL They are again hoed twice, either by hand maembse, 
prefinably by hand, generally in June or July, but all operate 
jWlit be finished by the end of July. As a rule, the roots have 
not horn covered with earth at any period, bnt in 1874 dtej 
were dm* treated for the first time. The land in sngandMOt is 





bt nndw imm -diffemot. ooiliteti.^ 
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•l»^62.10«.' per acre, besidee returnii^ hieii<i|||q|Mff j«imt^i«[||S 4 lw 
vmgbt of ioote in pulp witbrnt pajifaeatt i«ke AB^iliMnier 
«uo oonv^s the rooti to the CanAorp Mid thn^iloMwtilat^ 
mrnm, who lets th«m remain on tlm land w aiiwmpmiu'^^fp 
the SMnaimng third of the bcetrooh^oHrse, the fiMiner doM^eu 
the work^ «nd is paid for the tdftirwluch he 
fitAUff et the rate of 18«4 per ton heiore the lit of 0 aeemil|ii(| 
and per ton after that date He also has the riaht t» bilr 
back 18 per cent of preswd pulp at ftnni 12 s*. hf 14*. L to>^ 

80^ oent. of diffusion pul^Mtis, per ton. , . TT 

itiaaddahonr for the brntisnot^utw costs <ii. per acveiiand^an 
additional palpnent of 2 r. per toil when the crop exceeds ddtstmu 
per acm. An average crop is said to be 14 to 15 tom par Imsks 
/ kU'*tha labonreni are paid in hard cash and by the piecMIteziaiipt 
dui iiiiauMnied meni who live on the farm. The yoanger 
OVs iad% gat sdloat 12 /. per annam and their food^ while pwre 
anpariaii^ men get proportionally higher pay. An aveange 
labonaar working by the piece will earn about 45/. per ^nnitm ; 
moat of these men own their cottages and more or leM land, 
sometimes only a small garden, but generally enough, to keep a 
ooar, or say Ir^ half an acre to 4 acres. i , 

In the nmghbourhood of Heide there is not so mndh pea* 
manent grass as in the Friedrichstadt district, therefore more 
cattle are bred and not so many fattened ; but Mr. Kihlke does 
not keep more than 8 cows, of the Marsh race crossed with 
Shorthorn, and the calves of these he rears. A small proportion 
of the clover is made into hay and the rest grazed widi young 
cattle. He aims to keep two dozen calves and the same number 
of ysiidid|i»ni»d two^yeaivoldsi seme bdlng of hu own hmeding, 
purchased from farmers who have no per* 
maiiilii pnstwre, Each year 24 of these are fhttmed off on 
pettniilent glWW suul are included in the 70 fat cattle which 
wiU lip menUltmd presently. He buys between 40 and 50 
2i^«i|fK»ld OKpMswiilis September and October, and gives them 
Sttnir nmiJilsMlOid or roots, with bean*ihnds, oat-cavings, 
and spHietimm 0 Snllh iwlie, i^nriag the winter. About the 
begin|^^g of May they, with about two dosenof the older reared 
'CsMlitl gd on thf permanent grass, where they get fat during the 
seasomwithoiiAnitifiQial food. In this way about 70 oxen are sold 
every fear, tihose pnrchased aa stUnrs coining in at about 161 or 
17/. p^ head, and going out at 254 to 27/. per head. 

It will denbtleu have been remarked by readers of the last few 
pages that in ^ Marsh districts little if any sttempt is ma^ to 
•talMised cattle in the winter. Several rfaroo* have been given 

Toil. XU.— S. S. 2 0 
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mo tor ibis variation from English prao^iiia, and all of them con- 
hribttte their share to ihe total result. Thus very few turnips are 
grown, and artificial food is considered too dear, very little 
account being tak^ of the comparative value of farmyard- 
manure made from different feeding materials. Then an im- 
portant consideration is that, in winter, Hamburg is practically 
the only accessible market for fat stock, the London trade not 
beginning until spring is well advanced, although sometimes a 
few winter-fed cattle are sent over in April. These generally 
go from the Southern Ditmarsh country, where farmers are 
beginning to pay more attention to stall-feeding. As an 
example of the opening for winter-feeding which exists in the 
Ditmarsh, I may mention that a farmer in the Tbnning Marsh 
informed me that he was in the habit of buying 2k~year-old 
oxen in the autumn, and, as he has little or no straw, he sends 
them to be wintered in the Ditmarsh by farmers who have 
much more straw than can be used up by their own beasts^ 
He pays from 24s. to 36s. per head for their winter keep, which 
consists almost entirely of straw, and in the spring they return 
to his marsh-pastures, where they are fattened off during the 
summer. 

Each marsh has its own aboriginal breed of cattle ; but at the 
present time it is impossible to describe from observation their 
distinctive characters ; as they have been so crossed with Short- 

Pig. 12 . — Bull of the Eidereladl Marek Breod (4 ^ar$ aid). 
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horns that they all partake more or less of the characters hf ^e 
im^rted br^d The cut on page 874, from a lithograph pub- ' 
Hshed in 1847, will give a fair idea of a pu» bull m the 

ccrfours are roan and Srhite> 

W«th regard to the importation of cattle into Schlestrk said 
xiolstein, it should be mentioned that those Duchies are euiia* 
pletely isolated from the other provinces of the German Empilp. 

I WM mformed that the pike-keepers and road menders arp 
rrauuM to examine the papers, or permits, of persons in chaigm 
of cattle driven along the roads, and to ascertain that the catUC' 
in their chuge are duly authorised to be within the boundaries 
of Schleswig and Holstein. Time did n<>( permit of my in* 
vesti^ting thoroughly this important matter ; and it would have 
been impossible to do justice to the subject in this Report. 

The Lvbouber. 

Since the date of Mr. Rainals* Report (1860), the upward 
movement in the price of farm-labour, which had even then 
h^piB to attract attention, has made considerable progress in 
Denmark as in other countries. In the kingdom itself, the 
iarm-servant received, according to Mr. Rainals, 51. 10s. per 
annum, tc^ether with board and lodging, in 1860, against 
21. 15s. to 8/. 15s. in 1846 ; and he now obtains from 8/. to 101. 
per annum. These are the unmarried labourers who sleep on 
the farm, generally in a corner of the cow-shed or stable, or in a 
small room partitioned off from it. Dairy-maids now earn 51. to 
61., and their food and lodging, while, in 1860, their money-pay- 
ment was about 31. 7s. The married labourers live in cottages 
on or adjacent to the farm, and Mr. Rainals states that their daily 
wages " may be estimated at from lOd. to Is. 3<1. for males in the 
summer, and about Id. in the winter ; for females at from Sd. to 
lOd. in the summer, and from 5^. to Id. in the winter; but 
they reoeive no board or lodging.” At present these figures 
must be increased to from Is. 3d. to 2s. or more per day for men 
in summer, and 2d. or 3d. less in winter ; the rent of the cottage 
varies from 18s. per annum in the districts where wa^s are low 
to as modk as 70s. in those where labour is more highly paid. 
These figures include the rent of a small garden or dlotment ; 
but when keep for a cow and a couple of sheep, say 8 or 
10 acres, is i^tached to the cottage, the rent amounts to 51. 
or fill pqr In such cases the cultivation of the land is 

done fc^the farmer, who is paid in labour, the wife as well m 
the man sometimes working in payment of each day’s work 
done ud twa >7 U 

hodi of In Holstein, on the othw bend, pnxe, 
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by Government 1 believe, et abfM' 5«. per acre, vrhich 
liie labourer mys hie employer for the koite-cultivation his 
land. Mr. Rainsla remarks that ‘*in Holstein wages are a 
little higher than in tlietkingdom or in Schleswig;” and this is 
atill true of the marshes, but not of the Geest, where wages are 
about Is. per diem, the labourers paying about 8Z. per annum 
for a cottage and 5 or 6 acres of land. 

In Denmark and the Duchies certain privileges or perquisites 
are g^ven to the labourers in addition to their daily pay, the 
keep for two sheep being most common ; and, to eke this out, 
the labourers carefully mow every green bank and roadsido-strip 
of grass. In the dairy-districts an allowance of skim-milk is 
not uncommon, and sometimes wood or turf. In the more 
remote districts of North Jutland the system of payment in 
kind still lingers, and the following may be given as an ex- 
ample : — 23 bushels of rye, 23 bushels of barley, and 5/. in 
money per annum ; also cottage and garden rent free, 4 pints of 
skim-milk daily, food and land for two sheep, turf, and a pig 
six weeks old. In return the man gives his services, and his 
wife is bound to work when requiit>d for 1«. per day in summer, 
and 3d. per day in winter. The following plan (Fig. 13) of two 
cottages (or rather one cottage for two families) on the farm 
just referred to, will give a little life to the bare iigtires 1 have 

Fig. 13 . — Plan of a jmir of Lahmrert' CoUageo on the Farm of 
Mr. Jiranth, near AoBtorg. 



B The gronbd-floor of each cottage con«ists«of a iing^^ 
the use of the labourer and his fattiily, by day it well 
ght, with a store-room, a pig-stye, and a shei|i-]^ 
and tinder the same roof; above this floor (t iiinply 
stonng winter-supplies of hay, com, Ac. Brtwien tl* 
iges, but under the continuous roof, is a lobby with a 
oooMngHtppaiatns. which is used in oottitnao by both 
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?♦ \“Wing cottages in pain it wry geneml in 

example is iy no Means 
below the average of the old-fashioned style of bottaMt The 

built. on l^.liest* 

managed estates, is a great unproveinant upon'tiieaL a# 
be gathered from the annexed ground-plan (Rg. 14) of a 

^®®^<*T»f’8, on the island of Falster. 
of the loft above was partitioned oflF as a second bedroom. 



Pig. 14.— Plow of a pair of Ltti>o>mr«' Cottagee on Mr. Teedorpfo 
Farm at Ourupgaard^ Falsff^r. 



A A. Cooklrg-stoTCB. 


Mr. Tesdorpf hu the welfare of his labourers sincerely at 
heart, and has cxertnl himself in many ways for their benefit. 
Amongst other things, he has established a co-operative store id 
the village; all the villagers are shareholders, and those who 
cannot afford to pay money down for their shares, may<pardliaae 
them by allowing their m^icum of profit to accumulate until it 
amounts to the required sum. The dividend has generally been 
between 7 and 8 per rent. In the same village and under the 
same patronage is a benefit society, which includes amongst its 
objects sick pay, and the securing of medical attendance during 
illness. Mon pay ^d. per week, and their wives half that 
emount, to secure medical attendanee and an allpwanoe of 
per day during illness, and larger amounts for a proportionate 
payment The villagO-school is attended by ninety scfaola^ 
and the sehoolmaster is not behind the rest of the commooity 
to his racoesrittl devotion to agricultural pursuits. 

Ourupganwl must, however, be regarded as a model, rathCT 
Aaa a typical, Danish village. In Denmark every person in 
todigsnt mumstanoes has « legal rigkt to po^relief, «*“ *® 
medical aid in sickness. The system of administrating reiwt 
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hM hitherto very much resembled our^fWn, and the poor-rate 
haa fluctuated in diflerent parishes according to the laxity or the 
Strictness of the poor-law officers. I believe, however, that the 
whole question is now under consideration, and that consider- 
able modifications of the existing law will shortly be brought 
before the Danish Parliament. It is to be hop^ that those 
modifications will tend to encourage the development of such 
excellent institutions as the Ourupgaard Benefit Society and 
Co-operative Store. 

Agricultural Epucatioji. 

As in other Continental countries, the education of the future 
generation of farmers is carefully provided for. In Denmark, 
only the higher education is under State management and con- 
trol, and is provided for at the Royal Agricultural and Veterinary 
College in the outskirts of Copenhagen. It is not necessary to 
describe the arrangements of this institution, for, admirable though 
they are, they do not differ in principle from those of similar 
institutions in other countries. To the college is attached an 
experimental farm, which is managed with considerable skill 
and care. Amongst the experiments which were being con- 
ducted at the time of my visit were several series of alternate 
courses of cropping : for instance, wheat taken in alternate years, 
the intervening crops being beans, clover, roots, &c. ; also barley 
in alternate years, with the same inten’ening crops ; and again 
oats, clover, and roots, each treated as the main crop with a series 
of intervening ones. The clover- and root-experiments were soon 
brought to an end by the land refusing to grow them in alternate 
years after a few courses ; hut the others have now been in ope- 
ration some time. Experiments were also being conducted on 
tile operation of different manures on diflerent ciope; on the 
eflect of drilling at closer or wider intervals, and on the com- 
parative effect of drilling and broadcasting ; on sowing various 
seeds at different depths ; and on the length of time that diflerent 
species of grass and clover, as well as sainfoin and lucerne, can 
be allowed to stand advantageously when cut every year. Pro- 
liessor Jorgensen, the Lecturer on Agriculture at the Collim, is 
rmj eaudous about publishing results, and does not consider it 
«ll«ven to dnw conclusions from experiments until they have 
hMiliMpeated ten years consecutively. No-doubt he is wise, and 
wirin his record is published his caution will make it the more 

Taititdc 

Hflmi may he termed ** primary ” agricultural ednoatton is 
finMpfed by the Royal Danuh Agricultural Society-Hi private 
ilMflltttrieii. with a State subvention, lu edncadonal effismi heve 
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been earned out on an extensive scale, and with great snccesa. 
1 he sjstem pursued is similar to that already described in my 
Report on Sweden. A certain number of farms distribnted 
throi^hont the country are registered by the Society as plaeei to 
which pupils can be sent. The pupils are expected to woiHk 
the same manner and to the same extent as the hired laboiir|etil!% 
and thus earn their living and a small wage besides. There are 
pupils* viz.: (\) AgriruUnral ; (2) D raining ; 
(3) Dairy management ; (4) Practical dairying. 

According to the Society s R(*port for the year 1872, there 
were 77 farms at which agricultural ptmils wen received to the 
number of 170, of whom 127 reraaineo at the close of the year. 
Some of these were one>yeai students, some two years, and 
others three years, the numbers of each grade not differing very 
remarkably. The payment to the pupils is 3Z. 6s. 9d. the first 
year, 4f. the second, and 4Z, 9s. the third. After the third year 
they may obtain the Society’s diploma, and the most successfiil 
receive a grant in aid of a journey to Scotland or some other 
country. Daring the year 1872 nearly 150Z. was thus spent by 
the Society. Instruction in dairy-management was given m 1872 
on 11 farms to 20 pupils, of whom 15 remained at the end of 
the year. Practical dairying was taught at 17 farms in that 
year to 26 pupils, of whom 14 were continuing their course of 
instruction at the close of the year. The course of instruction 
in the dairy classes is of two years’ duration, and the Society 
pays the head dairymaid 41. 9s. for each pupil. 

The Society was established in 1769, and its educational 
efforts commenced in 1820 with the agricultural farm-schools ; 
and the success of the movement, especially after the first 
decade, led to the establishment of the system for teaching prac- 
tical dairying in 1886. Thus by the aid of the above figures, 
the influence which the Society has exercised upon the agricul- 
ture of the kingdom may be estimated. Taking an average of 40 
instmeted yonng farmers, 10 practical dairymen, and 12 or 14 
thoroughly competent dairymaids, added annually to the agri- 
cultund nuiks of a population numbering only a million and 
three-quarters, and continued for a series of years, the result must 
be to produce a certain uniformity of practice throughout the 
country. The practice will be good, bad, or indifferent, accord- 
ing to nature of the precept and example put forward ** **** 
schools ; and the preceding pageii will doubtless lead English 
waders to infer that while the dairy-schools have been an enormoM 
benefit to the oountiT, the system of husbandry taught at the 
farm-M^ooli has interfered with their successful advancement 
of Danish agriculture. 
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CoNCLtSlON.^ 

) . ]^^ad«n of Ums Report who remember the previoae one on 
Sweden will have noticed that the agricultural practices of the 
^o countijies are essentially the same in princmle, but differ in the 
details which have already been pointed out. The results obtained 
jn Denmark are much more favourable than those noticed in 
Sweden'-*^ difference which the comparative mildness of the 
climate would lead one to expect. Land in Denmark has about 
three times the value it possesses in Sweden (excluding the 
province of Sc&ne^ and farmers get almost a corresponding 
increase ip the , yearly excess of receipts over payments, which 
represents their rent, interest of capital, and farmer’s profits, 
in the Gee§t district of the Duchies, rents, profits, and crops are 
all lower than in the monarchy ; but in the lertile marsh districts 
iaige prices are paid for land, and good results are obtained. 

Agriculture is most advanced in the Danish islands, and in 
those districts may be seen some of the most approved farm- 
implements of JSnglish and American manufacture, while on 
Laaland the only steam-ploughs in the kingdom cultivate the 
land attached to a large beetroot-sugar factory. Ploughs and 
threshing-machines by all our great English firms may be seen 
on the home* farms of most large proprietors, but the favourite 
reaper appears to be the “ Buckeye,” an American machine of 
great repute throughout Scandinavia. Against this flattering 
picture we must put the facts as they are seen on smaller farms, 
whether owned or rentiri by the occupier. In the former case, 
the owner too frequently has not the means to purchase im- 
proved machinery ; and in the latter, the inventory belongs to 
the landlor^ who rarely feels inclined to incur an expense that 
may be avoided, while his tenants — the Bonder-— who have the 
of the bargain in security of tenure and low rents, naturally 
ibllow ^e practices of their forefathers, in the absence of wy 
inducei^nt to the contrary. These barriers to the introduction 
of better plooghs than those of native manttfactore, and of such 
implem^nt^, as horse-hoes and scarifiers, which the foul condi- 
tion of the Igfid renders almost essential to its profitable culti- 
vp^fon, though, tiiey cannot be removed, might he to some 

The first step is to provide that ench 
may be purchased at a moderate cost ; but bith^ 
ilpillGoitenwnent of the countty, by levying a considerable i*U'^ 
hgs exerted its influence in the opposite diitotfoa* 
«^|srd to manures, little need be amed to the lemaik* 
ngllljlllP time to time in the body of this Bepofi A* 

eo in Denmark, the artificial manures emplepl.**^ 
alinailiiktilliely confined to superphosphates, although dissolved 
bones nad dissolved jgnano are now beginning to be need. Am- 
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moniacal manures are almost unknown, and top-dressings ratelj, 
if every lieard of. Artificial feeding>-staffs consist pviacipejl^ of • 
rape-cake and palmnut-cake, which are prefereed to Unseed*i^o 
for milch-cows ; but in the meat-mSKing districts tn eeitidn 
amount of linseed-cake is used by the best farmers in s tt m ll 
quantities. The use of linseed-cake in large doses for finishing 
off fat bullocks is very little known ; and the practice of making 
the staU-fiseding of cattle the finishing process is almost ettnfinsdi 
to the dairy districts. < i 

Another great divergeimc fr«>ni English practice is to bo 
found in the system of consuming so huge a proportion of tlio 
homo*grown crops on the iarin. 

In Great Britmn farmers try to produce ( orn of fine ^luiHty 
that will psy to sidl, and to sell it, piirchasii^ back foeding- 
a fwffa vdiich cost lets money for a given amount of feeding and 
matter. In Denmark, as in Sweden and •SforWay^ 
most of the com grown is consumed on the farm, the only 
k iodf told being the best of the wheat, and sometunes a'pio^ 
poirtion of the barley, the bulk of the produce being rued' for 
dairy-cows, pigs, and horses, especially during the 
winter.* Thus Mr. Vallentiner sells, off 780 imperial acres of 
good Isuid, dairv-produce to the amount of 22001., or neady* 31. 
per acre ? while his sales of corn amount to only 18001., or lesa 
than 6(h. per acre. Mr. Vallentiner is one of the best fomera m 
Sealaad, and his sales of corn are far larger in proportion than 
most farmers make, partly because he gets very good cro^ 
partly because he buys 15 tons of rape-cake annually, besidea 

a largo quantity of bran. , . u* i. 

Tho differences of laws, customs, and climate which hmro 

been described in this Report make a 

of Danish and English farming a somewhat difficult ima nn- 

certain calculation. However, the ^ 

ceding poget, u well as those previously published by 

WiUMi,TSod one to doubt whether Tissen^s 

that Danish formers will a 

land” than EnglUh occupiers is likely to ^ 

they alter their system of forming in some 

In omtelmiou, I wish to exprws my thanks to 

oceur in fba foregoing vam a*Ml to f ® ^ 

teen, for their nniforra Mndnes s and hospitality. — 

riiA STStftfTI ■mrtHnnd It. file ” 

gitsil swiom > jjf Mfikiiih 'nmvldss for oo®l 
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onthsliiiU^. 
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XIV . — Roads and Highways ; their SRstory^ Consiraetiont Obff, 

Repair, and Management. By W. H. Wbeeleb, Member 

of the Institation of Civil Engineers. 

History of Roai><masing. 

A FACILITY of locomotion is one of the first necessaries of a 
civilised state of society, and the more advanced the condition 
of any country, the greater is the demand for the means of 
trakisporting produce and manufactures from one locality to 
another, and for rapid intercourse and intercommunication. 

Railways have, to a certain extent, superseded roads as the 
chief means of transport, but the local utility of a railway must 
depend on the convenience of its lateral feeders. The produce 
of the surrounding district must still be conveyed to the railway 
by means of roads. As the tiny rivulet and the brook gather 
together the water from the surrounding country and conduct it 
to the river, which in time becomes a mighty stream, so must 
the material which is to l>e carried by the railway first be 
collected and conveyed along the highways of the country before 
it can reach the main trunk. 

Road-making is entirely an attribute of a civilised coun^. 
It denotes a 8ettle<l population and an incTease of wants. To 
the Arab, and the wild inhabitant of the desert, whose nomad 
life renders such a thing as an accumulation of property a simple 
impossibility, and whose whole worldly substance consists of his 
horse and his tent, a road is a thing unknown and unwanted. 
Conserjuently, even to this day, the traveller in some Eastern 
countries will seek in \ain for a properly formed rood, or any of 
those accessories which are consiuered necessary to locomotion in 
more settled countries. 

^ From history we learn that road-making on scientific prin- 
ciples was practised by the Carthagenians, from whom the 
Rmnans learnt the art, and they improved on the method of their 
teachers. The great Roman engineers, having first oonnectetl 
their mother-city with all the principal towns in Italy by a 
qihutdid system of highways, subsequently made it their first 
ooheem in aU their conquests, as a matter of military expedieney, 
finr the rapid removal of their legions, to lay ont * syufeUi bf 
talMlltMi a plan which was subsequently followed by ourselves in 
the lUgltlira of Scotland and in South Wales. *1^ Romnn 
mill mm carried in a direct line from one town to.mmtlier, 
ovniflilll and valley, and were made in the most penMmettt end 
•nlMlMii manner. The remains of those roadi havn 
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•ditcorewd in a ttate of preservation sixteen oentaries after their 
formation. Their construction consisted of a pitching of large 
stones evenly placed and bedded together, covered with c<wicr^» 
and coated with a layer of broken stones and gravel. The plan 
pursaed by those ingenious and common-sense peo^e, in 
their large engineering works, of employing their 8oIdier% and 
OTd **** them their captives and convicts, enabled them to ca^ 
out schemes of road-making, embanking, and water-supplyji 
tn a manner which is still the wonder and envy of modetn 

nations. , . , • . 

The highly civilistd state to whii'h the abovigmal inhabitants 
of Central America attained led them to the construction ol 
good and permanent roads. Cortes awl I'i/arro found on their 
arrival in Mexico and Peru a complete system of highways. 1 he 
Peruvians, more especially, had dcielt)petl their system, ^ con- 
neming their principal towns with substantial roads. One ot 
tliase, which paisetl over the monntaiu-ebain of the Andes, was 
nearly 2<)00 miles in length, and is described by Prescott as ^g 
conducted over pathless sierras covered with snow, galleries 
being cat for leagues through rocks ; rivers crossed 
ofISdgW that swing suspended in the 

<lepth 6Ued up with soUd masonry ; in short, all the difficulties 

wSch beset I wild and 

appal the most c«urage<ms engineer oi 

<'oanteted and successfully overcome. ^ 

heavy flogs of freestone, and covered, in p u_^er than 

» buLS.. erncub .hU-l- •i”' k.. K 

lb. ittelf. In «»ne pl««. iX 

rilM up with muonry. tkf md left «» 

.gee, h.« ^nJly ~»n . Tm^) -tfn 

superincumbent mass (such is the couesion 

spanning the valley like an arch. destruction of the 

The Lbatou. tribe, who comple^ Aeh^wuquest., 

Roman Empim, «.d drove that peoplejmm aW c 
were ill-suited and less inclined to ®* ^ presence in 

of art with which the Romans had them. War, 

all thom lands whe» their to the burning of 

plunder, and rapine, rons^t qnarre destruedon of 

village.; the cu^ng of emUnkments. Danish p«de- 

all workt, was the occupation of wr S j civilisation was 

oessors j ««1 the blow thus given to the march oi 

many yean before it was the Norman Con- 

toma raaind nSrf pop«l^ 

pcodenoi. Commeroe began to iioonsu, 
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WMpjditod habits which led to wunts bdliutw nnktiowii ; (Old the 
tNUiiport of merchandise from the coast >to the inland towns» 
nnd from one special seat of indnsti^ to another, soon made 
want of roads several^ felt. 

Very many years passed before any systematie attempt was 
made to maintain and improve the highways of the country; 
occasional instances, however, are recorded of the constructioii 
of roads by the various monasteries. The introduction of wheel- 
carriages, in the early part of the seventeenth century, caused 
the wretched condition of the horse>tracks, by which communi- 
cation bad been kept up, to be severely felt ; and the introduction 
of stage-coaches, in the reign of Charles I., rendered it absolutely 
necessaiy that some measures should be taken to render the roads 
passable. It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century 
that any really efficient roads were constructed. 

The first attempt at systematic road-making was in the High- 
lands ctf Scotland, where, after the rebellion of 1715, the soldiers 
were employed undm* General Wade in constructing the great 
military highways by which access was gained to those parts of 
the Highlands which had hitherto proved almost inaccessible to 
the army, and by means of which, not only were the Highland 
chiefs subdued, but the prosperity of the couhtry was very 
materially advanced. The roads thus constructed were 800 miles 
in length. The advantages which ensued from their constmo- 
taon gave a stimulus to road-making throughout Great Britain, 
so that from 1700 to 1774 upwards of 400 Acts were passed re- 
lating to the formation and repairing of roads. 

The first English road-engineer was a blind Yorkshireman, 
Metcalfe, a man of innate shrewdness and ingenoity, with great 
resoluteness of purpose, who in bis career bad acquired a more 
dum ordinary share of experience. His first connection with 
load-maklng be^n in 1705, when, an Act having been obtained 
Ibv the construction of a roa<l from Harrogate to Boroughbritlge, 
bo couhracted for the construction of three miles of the ttOW 
road. This was followed by the erection of a bridge ; afterwhich 
he was for upwards of thirty years engaged in similar oocu* 
pntiona in Yorkshire, Lancashire, DerbyAhire, and Cberidre. 
hfietealfe fulfilled the functions of designer as weU as oonstroetor, 
md peraonally surveyed and laid out many of the most important 
MS^e-roads, involving the building of brklgea, leteitting 
MMI Odverts. 

diaaaton, the father of engineers, was engaged ai a ioadl'W|^ 
iiOlbf pw* cuwty having been employed in W8w in 
nipl^anowraadiaNottingbamahire. The grout iMiii«rM» 
if fiiibltnitiy were laid still later, in tfae beginniflyof thtjiOOWt 
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*56*^^ ; and Mr. Telfoid,’tbe founder of the Inrtitution <tf CivU 
Engineer*, then introduced his wett-hnown system, which has . 
not yet been im|»oved on. Mr. Telford’s first undertakii^ was 
in Scotland, whither he was sent by the Gorermuent to report 
as to the best means of improving the fisheries, and to design 
^h works as would tend to the development of die respuroes 
of the country, in order to check the (1^ of emigration. Mr. 
Telford’s Report advised the opening out of the country by a 
complete system of highways — so as to foring the interior parts 
into communication with the great towns and the coa8t,-iand 
the construction of harbours fisr the protection of the fishiug- 
vessels. Mr. Telfinrd’s views havisig been adopted, a It ^ HI of 
Commissioners was appointed, with Mr. Telford as their ei»< 
gineer. Under their direction, 920 miles of roads were iaid 
Old amd constmcted during a period of about eighteen years. 
Those roads, owing to the hilly and rugged nature of the country, 
involved works of great magnitude, the extent of which may be 
estimaded foom the fact that on their course 1200 bridges were 
built, some of which were as ingenious in constmction u 
beautiful in design. 

PiQBi Scotland Mn Telford extended his operations to the 
south, where many of the roads which were laid out in the lattm 
hadf of the previous century had been so badly constructed as to 
require remaking. In 1815 he was engaged under Government 
upon one of the finest pieces of road-making in the world (the 
Shrewsbury and Holyhead line), and, in connection with it, in 
the crmstruction of the Menai and Conway suspensaon-hrMges. 
'rhis road, lying on the direct line of communication between 
England and Ireland, was considered of sufficient importance to 
be deemed a national undertaking. 

Contemporaneous with Telford was Macadam, whose a^ten- 
tion^was first directed to road-making when he was a trustee of a 
road in Ayrshire. He subsequently devoted himself with great 
enthusiasm to road-making as a profession. In 1815 he wm 
appointed Surveyor^eneral of the Bristol roads, in which pon- 
tiw he iatrodnoidl^at system which has ever since been di»> 
tingnidied by bis name. Macadam's plan mainly consisted in 
the ttse of obmII angular pieces of hard stone, carefully spread on 
the aurfooe of the road, and ao manipulated as to fiwm a hard, 
«ve% and datable snrfoce— a thing never before attmpted in 
those days. In carrying out hia improvanent* Mr, Macw^ 
tpMitbie whole fortune ; hut in conaidemtion of the b^ts i^cb 
they had confoned on the country, by saving animal JanoWj 
fuoilitatiiig eonmercial interoonrse, and 
wmJ eacpemtionis the money thus eupended by hnn was rq»ia 
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hf Older of the House of Commoiui»<^iOgether with a foither 
•nipi of 2000f.) as an acknowledgment of the services he had 
rendered. 

With the termination of Mr. Telford’s career, road*making, aa 
an art, began to decline ; the introduction of railways chai^;ed» 
for a time, the stream of traffic from the turnpikes ; and the tmsta 
had frequently no money to pay the interest of their debts, and 
often even barely sufficient to maintain the roads. 

Legislation. 

Roads seem to have first engaged the attention of the Legisla* 
ture in 1285, when a statute was passed which had more reference 
to ihe prevention of robberies on roads than to the roads them- 
selves. In Edward lIL’s reign an Act was passed authorising 
the levying of tolls for the repairs of the road leading from 
St. Giles to Charing Cross, and in subsequent reiras other local 
Acts were sanctioned. In the reign of Queen Mary the first 
attempt at general legislation was made, and the foundation of 
our present system of highway management was laid. By this 
Act every parish was to elect two surveyors to see to the mainte> 
nance and repair of the roads by compulsory labour. 

Under the simple system of the common law, the onns of 
maintaining a highway was on the inhabitants of the parish in 
which it was situated, who were bound by actual labour thereon 
to put it in good order when it was out of repair. 

Under the ancient system of tenures the lord of the soil fre- 
quently claimed the privilege of receiving tolls from all who 
travelled along his highway, in consideration of which he was 
liable to keep the way in good order, and in some countries even 
to defend the passengers from depredation. 

Previous to the passing of the Act 5 and fi William IV. c. 50, 
the highways were, under the provisions of certain statutes passed 
in the reign of George III., kept in repair by the performance of 
statute-duty. Every person occupying lands, &C., not exceeding 
the annual value of 50/. and keeping a cart or waggon, was 
liable to send, for six days in every year, at such time and place 
as the surveyor might appoint, one cart with horse or omd, 
and two able-bodied men with the same, and so in proportion 
im ibe value of the land occupied. Those persons who did not 
Iceep a team, but occupied an estate under the yearly value of 50/., 
wevV obliged to contribute, in lieu of such duty, a ositdin oiub 
in aaipect of way 20s. of the yearly value. 

As mde and commerce increased, and looomotioa became 
mom aeceaiaiy and common, the inconvenienoee and delaye 




oecation^ by the indifferent state of the ordinuy highways pf 
the comity and the circuitons route they inrolved, weie Very 
severely felt. It was, however, left to private enterprise to eapply 
the remMy ; new main roads leading direct froin one large towis 
to wother were constructed, the money being provided by tbe 
landowners and other interested parties, who in return were 
allowed to take toll for the use of the road — Whence the ovwin 
According to the Parliamentary Report of 
1840, the number of trusts then in existeHic was 1116; the 
numbw of toll~gates and side^bars, 7796 ; the dverage eacteat 
of each ftrust was about 19| miles; the amount of mortgage 
d6bt WM 7|260|993/. ; and the hipest <imount received for toll& 
was in 1887, amounting to 1,509,985/ These figures have 
since been gradually declining, till, according to the last- 
published return, 1873, the debt was recluced to 2,056,985/., 
and the annual interest to 57,28t)/. ; the number of trusts left 
fat^g 712. 

Roads, being a necessity in any livilised country, ought to be 
free to every one, and their maintenance should be under local or 
imperial dixectima. The practice of allowing the money neces- 
sary for repairs and repayment of the capital expended on the 
road to be raised by a toll assessed on the user, was, at the 


best, an expedient justifinl by the fact that it rested between 
tliat method or none at all; and it was recognised by the 
Legislature only as a temporary measure, the inconveniences of 
which were sought to be met by granting the charges on the 
roads for a limited period. The debt in many cases has been 
])aid off, and the toll-bars abolished, the maintenance of the 
roads having been thrown on the several ^larishes through which 
they pasa ; msmy trusts yet remain, some gr^ually working off 
their debts, others hopelessly insolvent, all involving consider- 
able charges on the districts through which they pass, beyond 
their maintenance, for the payment of toll-collectors, clerks, law- 
charges, and other expenses. Parliamentary committees have 
decreed that tolls are an expensive and inconvenient mode of 
levying money ; and that, in order to obtain a more economical! 
and etocient management of the roads, it is absolutely necessary 
to resort to tome system of consolidation. 

The chief difficulty in dealing with this question is the 
l»nded delrt, which, in the last return (1873) amounted for 
England and Wales to 2,056,085/., paying interest, in the aggr^ 
Rate, of 37,2B0t— the rate varying from U 
Prom the rapovt made in 1865 there were then 
existence, X32of which were free fiom debt The 
teiest aiiiff«nwto d to 456,708L ; 47 trusts had unpaid »*««* 
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^iialiiMuidn^ tiea]‘ly -half their bonded debt, i^d 141 traete had 
not' |>Bid any interest for fifteen jears. • ' ' - 

As the several trusts expire, the roads are handed over to the 
iMoisfa authorities, and the officers who had gained experience 
in their management are replaced by the ordinary highway 
surveyor. 

Whatever mhy have been the inconvenience of tolls, there is 
no doubt that turnpike-roads were originally well constructed, 
and have since been much better maintained than ordinary 
highways. This was chiefly due to the more responsible nature 
of the governing body, and to the fact of their employing a 
skilled and permanent officer as surveyor of the roads. 

In South Wales, the riots, which arose from the objection 
of the inhabitants to toll-bars, led to the adoption of a system of 
highway districts, under an engineer-officer appointed by Govern- 
ment, and resulted in the maintenance of the roads on a correct 
and uniform plan. But in England, each parish has been 
allowed to pursue its own .devices ; and road-making, which 
in Telford’s time began to assume the importance which it 
deserved, has since then been gradually neglected as a scientific 
pursuit. 

Under the present law the highways are placed under the care 
of the vestry of each separate parish, which delegates the duty 
of superintendence to one of the parishioners, who is elected 
annually to fill the office of surveyor, little or no regard being 
paid to his qualifications for the office. The defect of this 
system is obvious ; the length of the road in each parish is not 
BUfficient to occupy the time of a paid officer, and the constant 
change of superintendents prevents the following out of any 
systematic mode of treatment. The surveyor elected this year 
may be zealous and painstaking, but he has his work to learn ; 
and however well he may fulfil his duties, all the good that he 
jhas done may be undone by his successor, who, with a narrow 
parsimonious view, or a wish to please some part of the parish, 
may sstve the funds by neglecting the roads ; or, even if be be well- 
inclined, his utter di^ualification for the office may have the 
same effect. Even where the same surveyor is continued year 
after year, if he is competent — and very few are — he is con- 
llVoiled in all his actions by a vestry, whose apparent object is 
m keep the rates as low as possible, and who have too little 
jUMterledge to realise the fact that a well-done work is the most 
NteMOihioal. 

Tlte ln^rt of the special committee, which sat as far back as 
L8t9^'il{)^s : There is no point upon which a more dedded 
xtittiAdtonee of opinion exists amongst all those who profiBBs what 
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inaj now be called the science of road-inahiilf^ thim th»t the fint 
effectual step towards general imj^rement mast be the emplo/^ 
tnent of persons of su^ior abili^ end expei^noe os aapaain- 
tending survejors. The duties of surveyor denwnd miliable 
education and talents; and some skiU in tit# seieMie of on 
engineer should also be reg^arded as h valuable qvslificaition. 
These qualifications must be fairly remtmemted ; Mid it is 
evident that the limited extent of the funds of trusts in general 
<lo not afford the means of paying to suoh an officer an ade^ 
quate salary. The difficulty might, in many instances, to 
obviated by voluntary associations; but when the system is 
wished to be universal, it ought not to be left to so precarious 
a dependence.” 

The Highway Act of the present reign, sanctitming the for- 
mation of highway districts, allows a sufficient length of road to 
be brought under one jurisdiction to warrant the employment of 
a regularly qualified and paid officer. Thus, while ensuring 
uniformity of management, economy< is effected, yet the mixed 
composition of the Board prevents a parsimonious expenditure 
of the funds. 

The desirability of forming several parishes into districts for 
road purposes has been admitted by all the committees which 
have reported on the subject for the last thirty or forty years. 
The select committee of 1838, in their report, recommended, 

That the formation of parishes into districts should be com- 
pulsory,” and that they should be co-extensive with the district 
formed under the direction of the Poor Law Commissioners,” 
They also recommended that the Board of Guardians should 
constitute the Board to direct the repairs of the highways, inas- 
much as under the Board of Guardians there already existed an 
establishment of skilful and responsible paid officers, who act as 
clerks, auditors, and treasurers, which, at a very trifling increase 
of expense — if any — could be made applicable ” to the manage- 
ment of roads. 


Cost of MAiNTBNAmig. 

From the Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the 
State of the Roads in England and Wales, made to Parliament 
in 1840, it appears that the length of highways then in existence 
was 104,770 miles, in addition to 22,000 miles of turnpikes* 
The average expense of muntaining the highways at that time 
was 112. 8s. per mile, and of the turnpikes 452. per mile. Since 
then, 348 districts, containing 59,808 miles of rosds, have been 
formed nnder the Acts 25 and 28 Viet, and 27 and 28 Viet. ; 

VOL, PL— B. S. 2 0 
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m4 tShte number of tampike-trusts has diminished from 1116^ 

7il2. 

• iFnom the returns made^annually to Parliament, the coM of the 
Toads in England and Wales during the year 1873, the last return 
published, was as follows : — 



Highways. 

Highway 

DistrlctB. 

Turnpikes 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Manual labour 

228,010 

279,590 

188,230 

Carting 

109,001 

117,345 

58,177 

Materials 

222,306 

203,730 

109, 88» 

7rado8mezi .. 

39,956 

25,789 

19,964 

Salaries, Management, liaw charges, &c. 

22,648 

67,077 

57,156. 

Contributione to tumpihes .. 

8,549 

26,387 


SepaizB of roede formerly turnpikes . . 

m » 

120,501 1 


Improvements 

» • 

24,598 

10,670 

Interest and i^epaymentof loans 

• ■ 

5,197 

207,872 

Sundries v. " 

28,077 

16,461 

19,640 


654,147 

891,675 

671,098 


making the tothl annual 6o8t of the roads two and a quarter 
millions of money. The length of the highways and turnpikes 
’not being 'gireil, and the expenditure on the districts being- 
mixed up with the turnpikes under their care, the mileage of 
Whitih is klso not given, it is impossible to compare the re- 
lative cost of each kind of management; but from a return 
made in it appears that the cost per mile of the several 

items of expenditure on 52,748 miles of highways then formed 
infd disftiOts Was as follows : — 

£ s. d, £ ». d, 

HoDTial labour 603 

Team work 240 

Ifrterials .. 3 4 G 

Tradesmen 0 11 6 

' 11 0 3 


Claries 

^mptke contributions 
''Sundries i. ' .. 


13 0 
0 4 8 
0 4 4 

1 12 0 


* 

Total per mile 


.. £12 12 3 


i 
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nating the speoial expendituie on iiiq»^MWonto» BlObt la^aa- 
follows: — tun ’ 4 



Nearly the same |nroportio»s hold in the 1878 retain for the 
highways and turnpikes, the alteration buii^ an inoveaie in tile ' 
cost of maiterials and ^ decrease in carting. 


CONSTBUCTION. 

Having thus given a general outline of the hickory and 
present coiodition of the roads, it will be desirable in the next 
place to treat of the method of their construction. 

The plan pursued by Telford, the greatest road-engineer «f 
the present century, in the construction of his roads, was ^ssk to 
level and drain the bed, then to lay upon it a solid pavonenh of 
large stones, and on this a layer of stones carefully broken, and 
over all a little gravel, or other fine material. This was the plan 
pursued in the Highlands. But where much and heavy traffic nks 
to be provided for, a more thorough and careful systcm.hraa pur- 
sued, which may be best illustrated from Telford’s specifioa^un 
for the Carlisle and Glasgow road. The middle por^n af tiie 
road was rendered as firm and substantial as possible by first 
forming a paving of large stones, taking the best the neif^ifaDUF- 
hood afforded, whether sandstone, limestone, or whinston^ and 
having them all carefully laid by hand on a bed formdd tn^he 
proper contour of the road, and previously weU provided ndtii 
drainage. All the inequalities were brakw off the topsiofjtheoe 
stones, and the cavities filled in. The size of the MonM Wns 
about 7 in. X 3 in., and they were all crosz'bonded. i Over this 
paving was placed tu layer of vrhinstone 7 inches in th&okiless, 
all properly broken ( so that no stone should exteed 6 ounBSSiin 
weigld, and that each should he able to pass through a oinufor 
8^ inthes. in diameter. This layer was a^;am covered vitit 
a tgxavc^ sufficient to .fill up the cavities betwdnii44l|(B 

bitiken stouts. Great attentMn was psid to tiiis road nntili^ 
heossne Ithoronghly solidified, and then, it st9Qd dithowt ^npak 
fiw' nUH^ ye«»» on® oC rond* ieqnwihgr.nothi^ ^ 'fch 





dfMHB bsyond cleaning the dirt off for six years after its con- 
stimotion. 

Mr. Macadam’s system differed from Telford’s in this material 
point. The latter sought to obtain a hard, UQyielding surface ; 
and hence his first formation of paving. The former, however, 
thought a certain amount of elasticity admissible, if not de- 
sirable. After the formation and drainage of the bed of the 
road, he covered it several inches in depth with a coating of 
hard stones, broken into angular fragments. This was watched 
by men ; and, as ruts or inequalities formed, they were raked 
and levelled, and fresh material added, until a hard and level 
surface was obtained. The material he used for coating was 
hardest that could be obtained, preference being given to 
granite, g^reenstone, or basalt. 

While Telford’s was the most thorough. Macadam’s was the 
more economical in first cost. 

The great art is so to construct a road that, while a uniform 
surface is maintsiined, and the wet not allowed to penetrate from 
the top, the dirt also cannot be forced up through the road- 
material from its base. With this view an experiment was tried 
on the Highgate Archway Road of forming the foundation with 
concrete, composed of one-tenth of Roman cement, one-tenth of 
sand, and eight-tenths of stones or gravel, laid 6 inches thick 
over the central part of the road for a width of 18 feet ; on this 
a covering of broken stones, 3 inches thick, was laid, and a bard 
and durable road was the result. The cost was from 12s. to 15s. 
the running yard. 

On the Brixton roads Mr. Penfold used a concrete composed 
of four parts of gravel to one of lime, laid 6 inches thick, 
extending over half the road, and covered with 6 inches of broken 
stcmes. 

Fev modern roads have the same care and attention bestowed 
on them as Telford gave, the practice now being generally to lay 
a firandation of such rough, dry material as can be most easily 
obtained. In some localities chalk is used, in London often the 
jcmenu^ from ash-yards ; burnt clay is also frequently made 
use of. All these materials are liable to objections nnless special 
pceeantions are observed in their use. 

Chalk, on account of its affinity for water, readily absorbs 
moistnre, which expands in freezing, and bursts the chalk into 
monMy which the succeeding thaw changes into mud. Unless, 
IlfUndbre, the chalk is covered with a sufficiently thick coating of 
gniire) or other material, in winter it forces its way up to the 
suifhlU^aiidini^esasoft, loose, and dirty road. The screeninge 
of aidt*yards being composed of materials of diffwent degrees of 
hardnCM^ tmany of which soon decay and rot away, afiM a very 
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bad foondation, and aoon leave the aapentroofelttt loll of Ofnrill^ 
and ineqnalitiea^ Burnt elajr^ although a diy and WNNIb* 
material, if not anffidently covered irith gnmd, heominel ta HM 
weather q^ngy, and foicn its way to the attiCkOB^ icf a iw i n g 
the road loose and dir^. Clay bumt to the ccttiaiallikMyr m 
bricks, in lumps of about the same sixc, and Uien bladkill Hlp^ 
or old brick»bata free from mcntar, form an exosHbnt fotttid«r> 
tion. The guide in the seieotkm of materials must be the iiil^ 
logical formation of the neighbourhood, care being taheiSi ll 
select the hardest and most durable materials to bejpraeored. 

One very important matter far consideration in toe femwCion 
of a road is the transverse form that is to be given to the seeti<tt^ 
which, while it should be sufficient to void the rain that falls 00 
it, should not be so convex as to throw the vehi<^ rolling ovm 
the road too much out of the vertical position when motdng 
along the sides. Roads of too convex a form always wear bidly. 
The tendency of the wheels passing along them is to slide in a 
lateral direction ; and consequently, in addition to the wear and 
tear due to gravity, and to the friction of the wheel in a lott|^ 
tudinal direction, there is a much greater wear from the grinding 
of the wheel sideways, which disturbs the crust of the road by 
pushing the materials out of their place. 

Convex roads compel the whole of the traffic to pass aloig 
one track in the centre, because it is there only that the vehicfe 
stands upright ; the consequence is that three furrows are made, 
in which the water always stands. 

The section adopted by Telford was a fall of 6 inches from 
the centre to the water-table in a road of 80 feet wide. The 
contour of the surface was not the segment of a circle, but foU 
half an inch at 4 feet from the centre, 2 inches at 9 feet, aild 
6 inches at 15 feet. 

Mr. Macadam considered that in a road 18 feet wide, the 
centre should be only 3 inches higher than the sides. 

The chief object in the construction of a good road is to 
facilitate the locomotion of vehicles by reducing the tractiolii. 
With this object it becomes necessary, in carrying out a line 
across a country, to counteract as far as possible the labrar 
due to gravity in raising the vehicles to the tops of hills, aSSl 
in lowering them again to the valleys. It is obvious that ift 
drawing a vehicle over a hill, the horses have to perform wmlt, 
in addition to the ordinary friction, equivalent to lifting the < 
whole weight of the vehicle uid its contents a height etjs^ 
to die verucal rise of the hill, and in descending their iwipt ’ 
is equivalent to connteracting or bolding back this weight finMi 
the saline hei^t. 

ibi Xaw’s 'Treatise on Roads,* a Vmyelaborate Table is gtfciii 
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i ^ Whl l ai " the caatpanlltim dintAvantalv of ^iiiUj twiam «i]rdttt 
.gmtkmi of 1 i4 60(><itW<l»' 1 hi 7, both for light teaVy 
tiMtto^ from Whidi 'tt»ap]^fo that hilla aek mhre tlidbdi^* 
tageonaly on thh heavjp’ than on the Ugltt traffic.- From iheee 
Tables the eqnivalmit length of road, so -for as the medhanical 
power VMuirad for the traction is cotioehied^ aritib an indfoa* 
thm of 1 in do, compared with a level^ one, is as 1 'is t6'2‘7 
miles foi^ a hesrry load ; and for a light load as 1 is to lr6. 
With a' foad having an inclination of 1 in 12 the proportions 
are aa 1 is to 5*2 and '2*5 for heavy and light traffic respedivdy. 

In an uneven country, hills cannot be altogether avoided ; hor 
is’ it necessaiy that the expense of forming a dead»levcl should 
be resorted to, as the oCcansnal change of exertion from one set 
of muscles to another affords a certain amount of rest to the 
horses, while the inclination of the rbad assists materially in 
the escape of the luinfaH. If roads with an inclination are so 
neglected as to allow* the formation of ruts, these form channels 
for oOnveying this water away, which otherwise would remain 
stagnant, and render the surface Soft and yielding. Mr. Walker, 
in his evidence before the Parliamentary Giitunittee on Roads, 
staled that he considered an inClinatimi ^ 1 in 80 wOs desirable 
for this purpose. 

iThe actual inclination must depend upon local cironmstances, 
srtlkib alone can form a guide as to the most expedient gradient 
to 'he adopted. AO a rule, it may be taken that the angle of 
inclination should correspond with the angle of repose, or that 
at'Whkh a carriage would not quite roll down by its own 
grav!tty. This, on a good road, is about 1*^25', or a rise of 1 foot 
iSt evOi^ 40 feet horizontal. At this inclination it ii safe for a 
hhiae ’to tifot downwards with a light carriage at the rate bf 
12 miles an hour, and it is not sufficient to impede his speed in 
rktfiig. An liuiymion of 1 in 24 should never be exceeded, hut 
die neorer dtv'klfiprosoh of the gradient to the angle' of topoee, 
the mote Sitfo fo ct ory is the result. 

'IfidBimticiiii 1 in 12 are not uncommon oa some Of our 
nUaili iMiltt rntf^'lIViford found many of the roads ii^ Wales #ith 
glHhilentS'm l^lh 6, which he reduced on his new line to 1 in 
ihi* Ib^Uhfpls'^^Treatise on Engfineering/ 'the annexed Table • 
of< dm'l* iMtim'of resistuce on roads, oompoeed of varidus 

S ivdn. and is caicnlated from experiments nude 
lONeili: 

i pdint for consideration in the management d ' 
xioii or actual power requited to oreitorae frio < 
yfhiftndce in moving dkeudbielef. Thlsi'tofies' 
th the condition of the road, the class of fslmpls^ 
[qMMiL ' Speaking geneilaUy, it may he 'saidf illiht 
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the tractioa at a walking pace ia not more than 1hree> 
leWBtha of that upon die best Mac^amued roads under similar 
emcamstanoes ; at a trotting pace it is equal to it 

7th. The destruction of the road is in all cases greater, as the 
diameters of the wheels are less, and it is greater bpr the use of 
carriages without springs than bj the use of those with springs. 

These results most satisfactorily demonstrate the fact that the 
better the roads the less the traction, and the greater the economy 
of labour. 


Repaib. 

In treating of the repair of roads, they may be divided int(» 
two classes, the first being those which have to endure the heavy 
traffic of towns and their immediate neighbourhood ; and the 
second, those sulyect only to provincial and agricultural traffic. 

The attrition caused by the wheels of the thousands of vehicles 
which pass over our town roads, many of them carrying weights 
of several tons, produces an immense amount of wear and tear, 
and necessitates frequent and expensive repairs. The thickness of 
the material thus converted from the hardest known rocks into 
mud and dust was stated at the inquiry into the state of Bir- 
mingham, before the Inspector of the General Board of Health, 
at 4 inches over that part of the surface exposed to the most 
wear, and 2 inches over the whole in the course of one season. 
The difficulty of replacing this material, and combining effep- 
tireness of repair with consideration for the users of the road, 
has been a matter of much discussion. While all admit that 
only the hardest, and at the same time the toughest material 
procurable, should be used, the method of placing this on has 
nven rise to a variety of st^gestions. The plan ordinarily 
KtOowed of putting on the roi^ a coating of stone from d tn 
4 bsebes ia thi^nes^ and leaving the horses and vehicles to 
oamolidate it, is desirable neither for the road nor the pas- 
aengen* Until the surface is worn down, traction is immensely 
inenwasd, aad^ consequently horse-power wasted. The looae 
at ana a are a discomfort and annoyance to passengers, and am 
ilgttiioaa both to die feet of the horses and the springs of the 
cwriiigm. This ]>rooess fails to produce a hard and even 
{Mtcfiies^ eooaolidatton being eflectM only by the aqneaaiBf 
Hjither of the atones by the wheels of the vehidea, and tlm 
tijjjlSnf off or wearing away of their sharp edges. AaooitliB«al 
m neoeasaiy to keep the soriaoe Mvef, in the oomae of 
thhn stone becomes submitted to this ohippingiptooise) 
•id iilllillMdaly the road-material resamblas pebbiBS move than 
of stonei. The advantage M«ed fimn oaah 
■tana ilpti ngaiosty and being wedged oonpaotly np ta Ita 
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neifbboun m in a piece of aioeaie woiic, whiMl a» iqpioa il4el^ 
for water to |»enetrate, is thns dbrtrojed, as fliie eftet aaii anik 
be obtained with stones of an angular ehs|)ei To p maw i t thia 
dami^ the newiy-iaid stone is oAen covemA with ghnid^ ithinh 
filb Bp the intersticeiy and causes the surface at once to becomo 
set and firm. If tlla is folloWNid hy lolling^ a thoraniMT 
sntoo^ and impermeable suriaoe li at once faumed. Tlit 
plication of steam in this purpose, by doing atray with t»o 
objection arising from the oisplsoement of the stones bjr the 
ft^ of the horses used in moving the rollers, has placed at die 
disposal of road surveyors the mOans oi repairing roods in a 
thoroughly efficient manner. 

Tl^ main objection to the application of gravel, ot seroeseA 
granite, for the purpose just described, is the necessity of aids*- 
seqi^tly removing a great portion in the shape of mud ; but 
the interstices must be filled in some way to prevent tbe lodgmattt 
nf' vet, and to fix the stones. It is better to supply this, rather 
than' allow it to be supplied by the wearing away of die 
road-material. 

The great essential in the economical maintenance of roada 
^is to keep them clean, and free from mnd and wet. Nothfing* 
destroys the surface of a road mote than allowing the mud 
arising from the wearing away of the material, and the droppings 
of the horses, to remain on the surface. In winter it acts like a 
wet blanket, preventing the sun and wind from drying the road ; 
and in summer it causes clouds of dust which, blown about 
the wind, are not only a source of physical discomfort, Imt have 
a very detrimental effect upon health, by conveying to the InUfU 
organic and mineral matter of a highly injurious character. 

On highways repaired with limestone and similar soft miV' 
terial a great deal of cleaning is necessary. For this p nt pop e 
several machines have been invented, by whidi die won is ao» 
oomplished at much less cost than by hand-labour. It has bectt 
estimated by tbe makers of these machines that the cost of renwe* 
ing dirt from roads by hand-labour variea from 20s. to dOe. per 
mue, whereas the same man can accorapUA the same amouie 
of work with a scraping-machine for from 4s. to 6s. The ooal: 
a{ a hand-machine la about 3i. lOs. Horse acraping-eMtobilMa 
am also made, which are stated to scrape 10,000 superadat yaidi 
pm hour, the horse moving at the rate of diree miles all MW* 
The cost of the machine, which is supjdied by Messrs. SuiMi 
and Son, of Barnard Caade, is 1$/. 

A maohiae has also bm invented by the same firnt fut 
•weipiag mads by borse-power, wbleh, acooding to tbe diM* 
meat of dm makeit, it capable of avoMdiig 15, OW yaidt 
boor, It oaniiata of a cinmlar brnidi, vkim mwilves by 



aC •'ftiiiing' attached to die wheels, add being placed at s> ftlSght 
ellpe with the axle, deiUVers the miterial swept up dn a con- 
titlttous heap at the side and along the cottrse of thb ntachine. 
*Ilie cost of this machine is 271. 

Materials . — The statute width of a highway is 30 feel, of 
which about 20 is metalled, the chief wear and tear being con- 
£ned to a space of 12 feet at the crown of the road. > 

The materials used for repair vary with the locality, and con- 
sist principally of limestone, sandstone, gravel, flint, sea-shingle, 
and the harder rocks. 

Limestone is an expensive and bad material for roads. In 
^hunp weather in summer it makes a pleasant roisd for use, but 
after a continuance of fine weather the stone is converted into 
dust. In winter, owing to the action of the frost, the stone is 
soon changed into mod, which has to be scraped off at great and 
■constant expense. 

Flint-^pravel makes a clean road. If used in sufficient quan- 
tities, and properly attended to, it gives a firm surface. If, 
however, the gravel consists of rounded pebbles, the road never 
consolidates, but becomes covered with loose round atonea, 
extremely dangerous for horses. 

Round gravel is the worst material that can be used for 
repairs, it always makes a loose, bad road. If the graVel be- 
comes consolidated during the winter, it is certain to work loose 
■again in the following summer. The constant tendency of the 
atones, as the weight is brought on them, is to roll round one 
another, and so to work loose. 

All matorial should therefore be angular, and all round stones 
TCipure to be broken into angular fragments before being placed 
nn the road. 

The chief requisites for a road-material are that it ahonld be 
IMil' hnly bard Irat also tough, and that the chemical oompoai- 
tioii be such that it shall not be affected by tbe weather} in 
jIu^ ^ fbagntents must be angular, so as to bed well togediier. 
Flint it rmcf hatd, but it is buttle. Limestone is too^, but 
nrihen oqKMMbto the weather, socm decomposes. Walnivwimi 
|wlpfaie% oompfiMed of hard sandstone and older rocksf an beflbi 
iAniy fMigh, and not easily affivted by the atmeepbera | bat, 
to their aba^ they never bed together. The enlv renlly 
0010$ ned^oMteriall which conteins alt the above qtiafitiea «l 
^ fragments of the granitic aa4 tmpriMn HKlab 
Mliwiio at to ptas through a two-inch gangei. the tngflUr 
alMIMl affftlia etonea and their uniform eiaa euwe thati te fib 
tegaHwi»|lf coaipact body, so that the auriaebtf tha oatA ko 
iMWliitl f^^/IO)Aboa like the bricks in a vary flat aiahs AmI Alb 
* 
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fragments sreicnffidtotiy to%l^dail tdid 'it»*lMtlir' ikmtrnMrnlirftlt 
of the wlieel witiunfet ita ttoinf Afalt'to bredc 

Tit ttfageetihite ngpBntbr^e ilMi* $f 'haott ditA Wt anfftiiar <b> 
penib Mid the difficdty of obtauttidf &em. The 
disappears under a consideration ot the fact that railws/s hshrs 
plaeed the most diataiMulocaltthii frllili the teach of idft MMMUlli 
of ettppljr j and the foiuhr' ol)||eciSeill is one that'Si^ifi^hh die* 
sipetra on a proper iei|ttirj berng made into the OupWiollI^ idll 
certiinly can only apply s6 fal* as the first otitley<» concerned. 
ThetOperihr lasting ^^illfties of the graitiles f which fehdin 
much smaller quantitieb of material necessary), the sanring ih 
i'aitiag and labour, and the advantage gsdned in the toaction of 
vehhdm fitom the imp rov ed condition of'itiie road^ make tUe use 
4>f such materials a real matter of economy ; and it ik toitida' 
policy to pay the ebst of transporting them from long distances 
then to use the inferior matorinl which may be ptoenzed in the 
inMhediate locality. 

Having carefully examined this question, and observed the 
operation of roarls repaired with different kinds of material 
daring the past 15 years, 1 am able to give the following 
figMm, taken frdm carefiilly kept accounts, which bear out the 
above statements : — 



Boao No, 1. — Bepiiircd with hard gravel picked off theli 
surfuoeof the land, and broken bj bimo, ooet 5a 6d. ,|. (, ,, 

ptr ton, aSd 2a. 6d breakitig. Average of four vcaia 1 

18tiO-l-2-H ' „j| 

The atme repaired with granite froin Leioes'erahire, I 
br(d»u into fragotents to pass through 2 | inch-gauge, I «, « a 
the coat of the grenito Mng ISa ttd. pw ton on the ^ v 
loah Average «f four ]amw,18M-A<d-7 .4 .. 

, daiaperiii^, .. ^ S2 17 0 

Hqad No, 2.—Itepaiied with hrekea ffiat stnue, ooet | . 

4i. dd. per ten, and hresking 2*. 6d. Avetageor four ' 187 12 0 
ptoaiA lM0-‘t-2-2 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

The iMieM«is|shed Vito gmatte as above, host 18a 6tL I a, d a 

iblWMtototoesi>sd» I ” 

ttehi par tails .. .. *. 88 6 0 


touB Ka 84 — fiapsired wlto fllat giavd dug (Inna toe 
iMft Wwl sflvS. east on the ^'8s. 3. par tea. < 65 18 0 

Avmiiimef htoiwto .1 .4* ..4 
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^oad$ea^ Highwiyit 1hrir^jBMory<t 

The experiments for obtaining the traction were made with 
one of Howard's dynaihhmeters attached to a wa§^n with thiee> 
inch wheels, loadra with stone, the total weight being 2 tons. 
The weight given is the numb^ of lbs. required to move this 
load. 

These three roads form the entrance into a provincial town 
of 20,000 inhabitants, surrounded bpr a large and very produi^ve 
agricultural district, with a navigable river, smd a railway 
having communication with all the large centres of industry. 
The first two examples may be regarded as town roads, but the 
third is a fair sample of a highway leading to a market town, 
the expense of material being very heavy, the granite costing 
about 12s. a ton at the railway station, and having to be carted 
from 2 to 3 miles. 

As a further illustration of the economy of using good ma> 
terials, it may be stated that on a tumpike-road in Lincolnshire, 
26 miles in length, the saving effects by the use of granite, 
instead of gravel, and by proper management, was on an average 
276/. a year, or about 10/. per mile, and the road became so 
much improved that one horse could more easily draw a cart 
with a load of 1^ ton than it could before with three-<|uartera 
of a ton. This fact was confirmed by the men engaged in cart- 
ing coals from a railway station to a large village, who assured 
me that their horses were less distressed on the improved road 
with the larger load than they were with the smaller one on the 
bad road. 

In one district in Leicestershire the cost of manual labour 
by the introduction of granite and better mana^ment sunk 
from 1400/. to 600/. a year, or from 13/. per mile where no 
granite was used, to 6/. 10s. per mile after its introduction. 

The material should be applied in the following manners — 
In the sramer months it should be led, and deposited along 
the road in heaps of I 4 ton at regular intervals. As soon as the 
wet weather in autumn commences, the wheel-tracks and hollow 
spaon caused by the treading of the horses* feet dionld be fiUed 
in with a shorn from the wheelbarrow, and, as fresh tracks aiW 
made, frerii material should be put on, and this be oontinned 
to the end of December or middle of January, jmdioe dbewing 
timt all fredi material pnt on after that time works loose in snm- 
)nee<ljme. A bad gravel road may thus be converted in about 
’ thane yean at a comparatively small expense into a hardf dfru 
flOidL the quantity of granite averaging tor an ordinaiy hhl^iway 
for the first two or three years about M tons per mile, and^afraS- 
wsida ibottt 30 tons a year. A turnnlko^nad wtnvfh 
ordhniy dfirioaltunl district will requin about 30 toM of 
gianitn pm mile. By this plan it has been hmd i» praotioe 
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tha^SO toBf of granite nied on a tnmiiik^ kwttlM tmd in bnMwr 
o^tt tban 200 tona tpread all om tha anr^ice ; with ikia addi* 
tionial advantage, (hat the road wm alwaja good fo» the hoioea* 
feet, wher^ by the other method the roM waa aliMott nnOt Ow 
traffic until the atone had worked id. 

Mmaal dm Barlbittnentary returaa, it apfawra 

that the coat of manual labour on the hiahwaya and tnmiilke* 
foada throu^out Enghmd and Walaa ia nearly double that of 
materials, ^is must arise from tihi use of inferior materiid fiw 
auriace-Kpair. However derirable and economical it may be to 
employ airacient labour ao aa alwaya to keep the road in thorough 
Tepur, yet by t^ use of hard material able to bear the arear and 
tear of traffic, an immenae amount of labour is saved, and the road 
is kept in better order. The use of soft limestone ia an inat%o««» 
<tf the i^reater proportionate cost of manual labour; the afarti o 
mk on in early winter baa all to be scraped off in tihe shape 
of mud before the spring, and labour most be continually 
omptoyed ia breaking stone, laying on fresh coats and scnt. pl ng 
thm off again. On many gravel-roads, owing to the softness 
of the foundation, men are continually employed in mshlng the 
surface of the roads pervious to wet, by raking about the loose 
material ; this looseness allows the first waggon that pasKs 
along to leave a distinct track, which every succeeding vehicle 
follows, until three ruts are worn in the centre of the road ; these 
l[ 7 adually deepen and form receptacles for holding the water. 
VVhen these ruts have been worn to the depth of four or five 
inche^ the roadman is sent to rake them in. In some parts of 
the kingdom this custom has become so prevalent, that the prac- 
tice is resorted to of raking a small ridge of the loose gravel in 
the tra^ worn by the horses* feet, which is left standing so 
as to drive the horses into a fresh track. The conseqnence of 
such a system is, that the surface of the road is always loose and 
rotten ; every shower of rain fills these tracks with water; and 
the material, be it stone or gravel, is soon worked into mod. A 
properly kept road ought, both for traction and wear, to have its 
suruce so hnrd that the wheels of passing waggons not he 
sUo to make any impression, and the less the sorface-materiaU 
nie disturbed the better for the road. In agricultural disttiots, 
Orhere the traffic consists prindpidly of heavily laden carls sod 
waggMit, generally going one way and not meeting in sniffcient 
numhets to obliterate the direct track, the tendency, where the 
oonntry is level, is to kern in one line in the centre of the reed, 
«nd so to oasse rots, each sncceedi^ vehide making the tneh 
«o mooh more eesy to follow and dimrolt to avddt 
The trmy hnrdeil )j»ved road wfll wear away if the wholo 





)IX 9 #o is ke^t in one tniiok« Whet, DiMlt nmi be the eSac^ kns 
ft Jyfacndemised toad ?--^A xoed ma^^hih^i^fectly level, withobt o 
rot on it in the morning; but letjthVibme be just efinr 4lftMt, 
or in verj wet weather, and perhapi,4^ozen or twenty nsrtow- 
wheel waggons, each with l6a4gf}(Wi^^ine four or five Ions, 
passing along in the morning ; th^ ,wiU all follow one another 
in a straight line, and leave a su^f^b indent behind to ihow 
where they have been. Every ftvgti^mtfl waggon that follows 
will take exactly the same tra^nAftebiBMIttiog deeper and deeper 
into the road and forming ,t|vondfWPt.’fets, although the road 
may be 20 or 30 feet widei)>,|«|diAn»itinif the drivers had only 
varied their track a few inpheaeOftftiMeb of wheels would have 
counteracted the effect of.ifhoaftibi^vedit, and the road would 
be left at the end of the ^y««afi||^Mii^iWi'it was in the morning. 
If this efiect is doubted, letcSi^iCftilMilftken that wherever there is 


a turn in ^he road or an jnfliiw^i^iiktbe surface^however deep 
the ruts may be on a|Sftyi|^t,#OMljh-tbey disappear at these 
.points; because at theiftindng,«jMi^j^lies, when coming from 
oj^Mwite directions, patUfaUyj yaiy <^their course round the 
corners, and one whnrfTfeaofa't^ t ewyfc W the other. Here less 
material is required, ',^a«k^',;Any,ft|her, part of the road. As 
the result of muchtoexAeiiauee, jfbi-Riajf be stated that if the 
heavy traffic were eijfcfty 4i#tribHtf^ «wer our ordinary country 
roads, they could bo miWntaiAfd a(i^yery,inuch less cost than they 
now are. Tlie olyeot i<Ql4mnM fhould be so to manage 

his road thatrutftftrexnevflnii^rmwl* 1> tTitu* surface should be kept 
level and the traffic e>enly<distxibutf»d< 0 >er the whole of the road. 
Ckmstant attent|on,TTrC<NU^n«|ly,|mt<ing stones on in winteor, in 


small quantitisa rut or depression appears, 

as shown by thftftratertft»bdingi|ftflriAJlhf>wcr,r— thus causing the 
tiaffio to be spread equally over thft>«ift’face, is the only way to 
katp at onoft ji<« 0 ftd wad^-audoone 4>0 whi^ horses can travel 
with comfic^ Jrw snmmor.all dpftsetfttones should be picked off. 
A road whjith'^JWOtbairedtWAtbilwaftetones, or which bos deep 
nit% is botbiitMtehil MdMfor ttaffic. 

It ma; 1^ fekOft^an fmomrlkM^matienal is always cheaper 
ttMW former will alwaya 

pMve mMf(tftfl>iMMEdQal than„|yh«hiiipcRt on the latter. Atdiw 
aatse liMlaasffti^ mftfemalftimftlbs a eavinff of ttMney, mid 
bi ft fttanmdJahftwrj q», jthe roads, mattriiMr ftdU 

1 . a.1 
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lift 
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tW load ; Imii wherever one of the«e frif* U wunde^ tihener* 
e^'elteittg it iQ the rm,, « hele ihiit#hi<» ev er^ w h eel jetti*d«w% 
iMieashig ibe diweght of the IpiKee end thl thM^ecwben «ff 4lie- 
reed. 

Highway snrveyon end their tthn are hur ton apt t»ltee|> llle 
•aafane of the roadi too rounds HMder the Ihlse m p eeg to wW f/ifiiii: 
thewtoeVwili get offnMweqvd^l^i TW e4fect df toakidig a MMi# 
iim tsoavex is to drireinll the tralne on the icgptrd, the sidM lh i nj | 
too irteep to allow a vehicle to inoWR theiv in eonidiwt hi » row 
that is too convex there is, in addition to the wear add tear leoie 
the downward pressnte of the wheeh, a lateral wear firom tie- 
tendteicy of the wheels to slip sideways, and so to be continually 
grinding away the sntoi of the rots and making them wider end 
deeper A geod road, as already mentioned, should he keptih 
the form of an ellipse, that is, neaily flat in the middle, with a 
stosjper inclination towards the sides, where dhould be farmed a 
peopnr toater^table or guttei, with an edge cut in the grass Ufce 
that of a garden>path, openings being left at intervids to let the 
water get away to the ditches. Elperience diows that a road 
kept in this form will dry very mnch more qnicklv than if kept 
in the ordinary way ; and althongh it may seem abihrd to reetnaK 
mend that a road should have its sides kept as neatly trimmed 
as those in a gentleman’s park, yet in the long mn it will he 
found not only to have a more workmanlike appearance, but also 
to cost far less than the slovenly plan followed in some places of 
chipping off the whole of the grass from the sides of the road 
from the hard material to the ditch, thus removing, as it were, the 
abutment of the arch of the road, and allowing fhe material to 
squeeze out laterally. The sides of the water-table not 6nfy act 
as a support to the road, but also prevent the loose stanea fodm 
being kicked into the ditches. The water-tables require cleanldg 
out once every year, and this is best done immediately afler 
harvest. The roots of the grass or weeds that may have gtoWn 
are then destroyed, and have not a chance of growingngain b e fa lto' 
the wet weather of winter. This work can always be let by takk» 
work, a man being able to propmly clean out and trim fioih 
to U chains per day, or wh^ Kto water-table has been fopned 
before^ to set out, form, snd trim half that quantity in a di^. 

A reason for the exoeuive cost of labour is the mnjdtmniat^ 
in many parishes, of panpert hnd old men unfitfor hrotiE, wifh 
a view of economising die ntes. It wiU be found on triai^dmt 
this eentto is neither efHdent nor eeondmical. Nefhinvtoiqnhlto 
more judgment on the pdrt of a tarveyor than the sMeeraiMDef 
med iut keeping^roads dp lepaiar^ ‘ Stnne men have a tpaelM 
aptitude for the work, and will keeip the! toad w better iif|idpir 
thnii others who use double the quantity nt material. Howfwp 
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luurd-working and industrious some men <amy be^ the/ never 
seem to be able to acquire the necessar/ skill in properl/ work- 
ing a road. It is impossible that an/ surve/or of roads should 
always be at hand to direct and superintend his men ; the/ 
musty therefore, be men that he can place reliance on for keep- 
ing their time, and using their judgment as to the use of new 
material. In the place of that constant supervision, which is 
generally considered necessary for the direction of workmen, all 
the surveyor can do is to arrange such a system that he can at 
once tell whether any of the men employed are not performing 
their proper share of work. This can only be done by employ- 
ing a certain number of regular men, and allotting to each man 
a definite length of road, and placing the same under his care. 
One man’s work can then be compared with others under similar 
circumstancet, and the facts ascertained as to the relative merits 
of die men. When extra labour is necessaiy, this arrange- 
ment need not be disturbed, but the extra men may be placed 
under those regularly employed. On an ordinary provincial 
turnpike-road or leading highway, where good materials arc 
used, an active man ought to be able to keep from three to four 
miles of road in repair, with occasional help in winter to assist 
in putting materials on. In summer he will be employed in 
cleaning out the water-tables, rutting weeds at the side of the 
road, and cleaning the dirt off the centre. 

The average cost of manual labour, materials, carting, and 
tradesmen’s bills for turnpike-roads, which may be taken as the 
leading thoroughfares throughout England and Wales, is between 
401. and 50/. per mile, and for the highways, between 11/. and 12/. 
per mile. The difference of the two is to be accounted for by the 
fitct that under the highways are included many miles on which 
the traffic is exceedingly light, and some roads on which there 
is nolle except that employed in the tillage of the fields past 
wrhkii they mad. Many of the latter ore os yet nothing mace 
gra pl l lanes, receiving no repair except an oocasiona] 
ipiiing*iMi «f ruts. 

Tne «Mt of^ maintaining a road must, in a great mesunnv, 
di|W|rii*W> situation with regard to materials — the cost of agri- 

Cttltdind labour varj'ing only a few shillings per week tbroim- 
Mtffiiiligland. The cost is necessarily enhMCM where mateiw* 
■Mjipijly be procured from a distance by an expensive railway- 
ypuy ; but it must be brnne in mind, as already pointed out, 
(■jflillliiihrfr materials that can be procured, irrespective of ooct, 
nuwt emmomical. Granite brought from a distaiio% at 
pevhaps, 12s. to 15s. a-ton, is dieaper tbna limoiM 
irlpiM dft onodborth the cost. 
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Constrwstimt Cost, Repair, and Management. 

Carting . — Carting used to be invariablj performed by what is 
termed statute-duty, occupiers of land sending one or more 
as required, and being allowed a proportionate reduction 
their rate. This practice has now almost ceased to ezi^ ai^ 
the surveyor employs such team-work as he requires, paying 
the services either by the day or by contract. Taking wages at 
2s. 6d. per day, and allowing 6s. per day as an average sum for 
a horse and cart, with the driver, the carting oi^ materials can 
be done by contract at the rate of 6d. per per mile. 
With higher wages the rate will of course 1 h* moti, but it may 
be calculated on' this basis. 

Carting should always be done in summer, when the roads are 
hard ; and, whenever practicable, the material :>hould be deposited 
in heaps of one cartload apiece, and then wheeled on to the 
road with barrows as required. It is bad policy in a surveyor 
to be carting over his own roads in winter time ; and he will 
then generally have to pay a higher rate for the work, the loose 
and bad condition of the roads necessitating the carrying of 
smaller loads. Material, under any circumstances, ought never 
to be shot directly out of the cart on to the road. Wherever the 
heap falls the smaller pieces of material and dirt will be left, 
and the material will thus be unevenly distributed, and the road 
ctmseqtiently wear uneoually. All stone when first quarried is 
more or less soft, and hardens by exposure. Stones that have 
been lying in heaps all the summer will wear longer, therefore, 
than those which are ftesh quarried. 

Width of Wheels. 

A question of great importance as afTecting the cost of main- 
taining roads, is the width of the wheels of the vehicles used in 
carrying produce and materials. Under the old Highway Act, 
and under the Tiififi|Uce Acts, the weight each vehicle waa 
allowed to carry wm related by the width of the wheels, Np 
such restriction is imposed under the present Highway Acts; 
but in any future legislation it should be a matter for considerarion 
wheldiier it is not expedient that such a rqpilating law shnnld 
brooma finend, as the effect of heavy loads carried in vehicles 
with nsantow wheeb is most detrimental to the roads. A 
deputation on this subject lately waited on the Home Secreteiy, 
and asked for the insertion of a clause in the new Highway 
Act, by which all carts weighmg over 6 cwt should be restricted 
to whet^jia of not leas than 4 indies, and all vehicles drawn by 
iBone liii dbme horses should have wheels of not less than 

6 indMnli width. 

VOL. XII.—4. 8. 
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Conclusion. 

In conclusion, it may be stated, *‘That,” — to use the language 
.'of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1819, — ‘*the most improved system is demonstrated to be 
the most economical; that even the first effectual repair of a bad 
road may be aocomplished with little, if any, increase of expen- 
diture, and tha#its future preservation in good order will, under 
judicious management, be attended with considerable saving to 
thejpublic.” ' 

That in the construction of roads care should be taken to 

S irovide (1) thorough drainage: (2) a firuj and unyielding 
bundation; and (3) a hard and compact surface capable of 
bearing the traffic which passes over it without yielding. 

That the object in making and maintaining a road should be 
to diminish the traction to the lowest possible point, and that a 
horizontal road, without asc'cnts and descents, is most conducive 
to this end ; but as, at a gradient ol 1 in 40 a horse may trot 
down hill with a light vehicle in safety, therefore this may be 
considered as sufficiently le\el — more especially as ascending 
and descending a slight incline gi\es a certain amount of relief 
to the horses, and a descent in a road is favourable to wear by 
more rapidly voiding the water and preventing each vehicle 
taking the same track. That the transverse* section of a road 
should be as flat as is consistent with diainage ; that if the road 
be too convex it increases the weai, by com|>elling every vehicle 
to run in one track on the centre, and also by the disintegration 
of the road by the lateral thrust ol titc vv heels. That the section 
should not be the segment of a < ircle, but that the centre should 
be laid at less inclination than the two sides. 

Iliat the materials used for repaiiing roads should bo hard, 
tough, non-absorbent of water, and their i hcmical composition 
inch as not easily to be acted upon by the weather ; that the 
pieces should be angular, and broken in evenly sized fragments 
of such form as to pass through the some gauge. 

That the practice of allowing the traffic to wear down the 
new material to an even surfatv — while injurious to both horses 
•a# vehicles — also damages the new material by wearing off flie 
•burp edges, and thus rounding the stones, and preventing them 
ultimately from compactly uniting together. 

Ibui rolling with heavy rollers should be resorted to wherever 
pSUf l ica b le, and great care taken in consolidating the coating of 
mamial. 

TIM it ja more economical to procure the best material ftmn 
a itfrtfTTi than to use that to be found in the neigbbovriipod 
if of infoior quality. 
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That roads should receive constant and unintelmitting atten- 
tion ; and that the employment of the labourers should be on a 
systematic plan by wluch each mut should be made xei^nsifale 
for the care of a certain length of road — by #iudb a spiriit'Pf 
emulation would be created amongst the men, and a checlc 
kept, without the necessity of such constant supervision aa it is 
impossible for the surveyor in charge of a long length of i*Qads 
to bestow. 


XV. — Half-ordozen Enylish Seu'aye Farms. 

By John Chalmerp Morton. 

'PUE agricultural value of town sewage has been frequently 
discussed in this ‘ Journal,’ and its readers have been kept 
adequately informed on the subject, as experience and research 
have from year to year thrown increasing light upon it. In 1862, 
when a Parliamentary Committee was engaged in its investiga- 
tion, and enthusiastic men there and elsewhere were urging 
extravagant estimates on public attention, a lecture by Dr. 
Voelcker, reported in vol. xxiii., pointed out the fallacy inherent 
in the merely chemical valuations on which such estimates had 
been founded, that they took no account of many considerations 
by which the value of manures is determined, quite as much as 
by their chemical composition. Professor Hoffman had, indeed, 
valued ordinary town sewage at 2d. per ton, on the same grounds 
as those by which 11/. per ton is justified as the price of 
Peruvian guano. But upon these same grounds, ordinary fanur 
yard-dung, which could be bought for 3s. to 5s. per ton, is worth 
13s. 6d. ! Cumbered with much material of little value, making 
the application of the really efficient elements difficult or costly, 
or unfit except at certain times to certain crops, farmyard- 
manure is not worth in fMactice nearly so much as, on a theory 
omitting such considerations, might be supposed. Sewage in 
like manner, which, at prices* of 56/. per ton for its ammonia, 
and 31/. per tun for its potash, and 11 , per ton for its phoiqphate 
of lime, might be supposed to be worth so much, may be posi- 
tively of no value whatever, except in “special cases, sum as 
that of land which has in itself little or no fertilising matter, 
but is porous.” Even thus early, under the guidance of one of 
the few scientific men who are also practical/ agriculturist a 
sound and sober judgment on this snbjcct was then being given 
in these pages. 


* These wore the prioes quoted at flie date of Dr. Yoelokar’s paper. 

2 K 2 
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la 1865, again (vol. i., new aeries), another lecture, delivered 
in the rooms of the Society, was reported, in which Mr. Lawes,. 
discussing the results of experiments conducted under a Royal 
Commission at Rugby, warned the authorities of towns that 
whatever value science may put on sewage, it is the agri- 
culturist who has to decide what its real value is ; and this he 


put as low as per ton when delivered on the land. 

In the volume of the ^Journal’ for 1867 (vol. iii., new series^ 
there appeared a very complete and candid discussion of the- 
whole subject from the point which a diligent student could at 
that time attain. Estimates of the value of town sewage are based 
on the fact that 200 ounces of ammonia per annum pass through 
the water-closet from every individual of a population. This is 
equal to one part of ammonia in every 10,000 parts of the ordinary 


drainage water of our towns, the actual proportion varying witls 
the quantity of the water-supply so much as to make 1000 tons 
of it worth as much as from 6 to 16 cwts. of guano (or Id. to 2^. 
per ton). The proportion of its other ingredients (potash and 
phosphoric acid) corresponds fairly with that of its ammonia or 
nitrogen to the wants of most of our cultivated plants — that of 
potash, however, being generally deficient. The experience- 
of those who have tried — every one unsuccessfully — to realise 
these estimates is also given in the article to which I am re- 
ferring, which has evidently been written by one who has been 
able to apply a very sound judgment to the subject, for the 
general practical conclusions whicli be deduces from bis inquiry 
are trustworthy still. He says (1) that it is only by a liberal use 
of water that the refuse-matters of large populations can be re- 
moved from their dwellings without nuisance or jjqjnfy to 
health ; (2) that the discharge of town sewage into rivers is both 
nischievous and wasteful, and should not be permitted ; (3) that 
rile proper mode of both utilising and purifying sewage is to amily 
it to land ; (4) that though for various reasons it is best applio- 
aUe to gSMB, it may nevertheless be occasionally applied with 
lldvanta^ to other crops within the area which it commands ; 
{5) that its application to Italian rye-grass, at the rate of about 
5000 tons per acre per annum, is probably the most profitable 
atode of ntUisation, but that it is very doubtful whether rito 
jBnwea can afford to pay \d. per ton for it ; (6) that the direct 
Itmlt of the general application of tosm sewage to gra*t 
will he on eoonaous increase in riie production of milk, cheeee, 
hfithHV *>0111 neat, whilst by the consumption of the grass a laig* 
mmfkkrnmk of scdid manure applicable to arable land and crops w 
simm! «itt be produced ; and (7) that except when aewM CIA 
be 4i b0I9 $ ^A to a sufficient tract of suitable land hy gravitatlMb 
Umm, m At from making a profit by their sewage, will have to 
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‘Submit to a pecuniary sacrifice in order tosccuro the necessary ' 
sanitary advantages. 

Coming now to the year 1871, in the seventh' voluine 0*®^ 
series) of this * Journal * an elaborate review and discussion of the 
whole subject of the agricnltural utilisation of town sew^pe 
Appeared from the pen of Mr. Herbert J. Little. The ssNUilM 
earth system, and the various precipitation systems of dealing 
with town sewage, were referred to and condetnned. The B^porw 
of the Rivers Pollution Commissioners were quoted in illustra- 
tion of the inadequacy of these methods of abating the sewage 
nuisance, and oi their utter failure as attempts at realising the 
value of sewage as manure. The application of sewage directly 
iu the land, as the only available alternative, was described. Tim 
soils proper for the purpose, the best mode of preparing then 
foi the application, the kinds ol crop to be grown upon them, 
and the rotation in which they shall follow one another, were dis- 
cussed. An estimate was drawn up of the probable costs and 
returns in a hypothetical case. The kind of live stock to be 
recommended on such a farm was considered. The applicability 
•of sewage to the crops of a market-garden was discussed. Many 
of M# Little’s recommendations and conclusions have stood the 
test of experience since the date of his Paper. Some of them, 
indfed, date from both writings and experience prior to his 
Essay, which, however, is still well deserving the study of the 
sewage engineer and agriculturist. It is the fitness of the crop 
selected that is the measure of the fertilising effect of the sewage 
on it. Succulent and rapidly growing green crops are the most 
appropriate for the sewage farm ; and none should be kept longer 
than it retains the vigour of growth, on which its usefulness as a 
sewage-consumer depends. Italian rye-grass, the best of them 
all, should not be kept growing longer than one year. Mangel- 
wurzels and cabbages were confidently recommended. Grain 
•crops were, with less judgment, but also with less confidence, sug- 
^ted as a necessary part of profitable sewage mansgement. 
Mr. Hope’s farm below Romford was described as a good exam|df 
of the management required. The operations here had, indc^ 
then hardly been completed, and their result was still to he 
ascertained. Still more directly, because professedly, speonlatire 
are the details of the calculation in which Mr. Little indulged 
in his estimate of the probable expenditure and receipts mi a 
sewage farm of 500 acres, receiving the sewage of a town of 
20,000 inhabitants — and yielding a profit of nearly a half-penny 
per ton I 

Since the date of Mr. Little’s Paper there has been mnch 
costly experience of the subject to which it referred. San guiat 
estimates have nowhere been realised ; heavy losses have beiai 
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almost everjwhere incurred. The agricultural remedy for the 
sewage nuisance remains indeed undoubted— but agricultural 
utilisation has almost everywhere involved an expenditure in 
excess of the receipts. Instead of indulging in any further esti* 
mates in connection with a subject which is at least ten years 
old, it has now been thought desirable to give a description of 
some of the more noteworthy examples of the sewage farms 
which have for several years been in operation, notwithstanding^ 
the difRculty of finding any instance of a profitable result ; and 
1 have selected Cheltenham, Leamington, Tunbridge Wells, 
Chorl^, Doncaster, and Bedford, as fairly representing the 
Taiions soils and circumstances under which sewage irrigation 
has been adopted in various parts of the country. An account 
of the expenses and returns of these six towns, as regards their 
sewage farms, may perhaps suggest considerations and conclu- 
sions tending to less expensive experience hereafter. 

Cheltenham. 

Cheltenham, a town of 42,000 inhabitants, sends the whole ol 
its drainage-water to a distance of about three miles over a faim 
of 131 acres on the Lias-clay formation. The houses, some 
8000 in number, are generally provided with water-closets, and 
it may be assumed that the Cheltenham sewage contains nearly 
the whole of Uie personal waste of the population. It is cem- 
v^ed first to tanks, 44 yards long by 10 yards wide, and 8 feet 
deep, in which, by a certain rough filtration and subsidence, it 
is sepfugted fn>m its heavier mud ; and the remainder fiows 
onvami to the land. The overfi(»w from the tanks is mode to 
dsivi a tnrbine, by which the sludge is lifted above the level of 
yrard close by, where the house-ash, with other town>fefase 
iOiUected by the scavenger’s cart, is placed conveniently to receive 
it{ and the compost is readily bought by farmers and market^ 
gaadtwlto* in the neigh bourluHKl for 2$. per cubic yard, or Si. fid. 
tpiMB screened. Disregarding the outlay on the ocifinal ptovi- 
.SHtoof these tanks, which is covered by a farthing rate for thirty 
yean, their annual costs and returns nearly balance one another, 
mt will be eeen by the annexed Table (p. 41 1). 

TUmp heavier expenses sperificd in the first year are explained 
; If the lact that, at first, perchloride of iron was nsed as a diain- 
i4Bw>tagit. A simple mechanical filtration through a vertieal dia- 
the tank, combined with rest in alternate divisioiM of 
ll— 4h» overfiow of each in tom pumjnng the mnd whioli W 
'fflft4w* im the otlM^is now the whole of the prooen In whidk 
Uhl sltihife is subjected here. From these tank s ' - w i ttmid It tbs 
tlte iHfiili to which tee whole draiasge of teo town teteaMst 
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:Tewr. 

0)st Md Prodoce of ttfo Sewage Tliiilcg a 

Wages. 

Btllg. 

Total Oasa 

InnuiB. 


£ t. d. 

£ • d. 

■ --W'r 

£ a 4. 

£ § 4s 

1870 

228 17 5 

188 12 9 

417 10 2 


1871 

185 14 5 

107 18 7 

293 13 0 

m f 0 

1872 

183 14 0 

9.1 10 3 

279 10 3 

890 i 0 

1873 

202 10 6 

34 19 2 

287 ') 8 

298 7 4 

1874 

233 6 0 

44 14 0 i 

278 1 2 

271 le 0 

1875 

210 3 8 

4} 12 7 

291 1 10 

847 S 0 

Total 

1 1283 12 4 

1 

1 ,’ilO !' 0 

1 

1 1800 6 1 

1968 12 10 


(Onvcnirntly be brought — an avoiage quantity of sewage, some- 
what exceeding 1,000,000 gallon^ dailv, passes through seWUSS, 
respectively 18 inches and 15 inches in diameter, to their jnnctiion 
on the farm, at a point commanding the area to be irrigated. 
From this point the farm — almost wholly permanent pastttve- 
land of fair quality, arranged in eight irregulmly shaped fields, 
which are full of hedgerow timber, and from 6 to 26 acres apiece 
in extent — 127 acres oi available surface altogether^glopes 
in several directions ; and the sewage is conducted in the aim|dest 
way in open grips or channels, cut contour-wise along the head and 
occasionally across the middle of the several fields, and feeding 
furrows along the ridges in which the whole surfhee of the land 
has from time immemorial lain. The fields have been drained 
3 and 4 feet deep ; and, partly in open ditches (teaching them 
from the surface), but for the most part through these drains, the 
effluent water finds its way to the lowest part of the farm, and 
thence into the natural water-course, the Chelt, in which most 
of the sewage of Cheltenham formerly ran. A portion of the 
sewage is used on its way to the farm ; an increasing nninhef 
of farm-tenants, whose land lies below the level of the main 
sewer, being glad to pay the charge of 7s. fid. per acre for 
each irrigation. In this way 180 acres in 1874, aq|d !200 4iBMs 
in 1875, were fertilised, and contributed to the returns. Tlie 
annual cost and returns of the farm are given in the Tahlh <m 
the following page. 

In addition to the expenses enumerated above, theire is the 
charge for rent. The land was bought for 10,500/., on whiffli 
3 per cent., or 315/. a year, would probably be a full rent for the 
131 acres, and this rent, added to these costs, leaves a consideiv 
able margin for farm-profit, which, however, is taken as a Ooti* 
tribtttlon towards the burden resting on the town for the 
ment of the capital which has been borrowed for the pnf|Nito 
of making foe Vnd ayailable. The iShole sum borfowdd'IMia 
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Ywt. 

Expemoi^aiKl Batumfi of the Cheltenbem Sewage Fann. 

Labour. 

Materials and 
RlUs. 

1 Total Cost. 

Total Boodiits.* 

Reoelpta 

Sewage. 

1870 

1G8 8 11 

183 3 G 

301 12 .'> 

372 7 6 


]871 

154 10 5 

105 0 0 


975 2 0 

950 8 0 

1872 

IG2 2 1 

94 1 7 

256 8 8 

1010 15 10 

984 19 10 

1873 

147 3 0 

IIG IG 7 



952 16 8 

1874 

162 4 0 

1(H 0 7 

2<iG 4 7 ! 

! 935 7 8 

910 0 3 

1875 

153 0 3 

248 C 7 

1 300 0 10 ' 

1086 G 5 

1010 9 5 

Total 

947 8 8 

79G 8 10 

1718 17 G 

1 

5398 8 3 

4814 14 2 


* Tbe toUl reaipts imludo some emali itemb for cotUgc rents upon the farm. 


18,000/., of which, deducting 10,500/. spent in the purchase of 
land, 7500/. w'as spent upon the sewer and other works connected 
with the conveyance and distribution of the sewage from the 
tanks. It will be seen that the returns from the land are not 
enough to bear the whole of the charges on these accounts as 
well as the agricultural rental ; but the result upon the whole, 
when compart with the experience of other towns, may well be 
gratefully accepted by tbe Cheltenham ratepayers. 

Cheltenham is not, indeed, by any means a satisfactory example 
of sewage utilisation, but it is a remarkable example of the 
abatement of the sewage nuisance at a minimum of expenditure. 
Here is a town dependent wholly on its water-closets for what 
may be called personal and domestic scavenging — wboae sewage, 
therefore, must certainly be of at least the average strengith— a town 
of more thsm 40,000 inhabitants, of which the drainage»matter 
may compare for quantity with towns of much larger population 
, in the North, whose house-scavenging depends sr> much on the 
it* wewpool and the cart. It formerly drained into a small stream, 
whidi, of course, soon became utterly filthy and offensive } but 
it bas snooeeded at hardly any cost in abating the nuisance it 
had created. In contrast to it I may refer to lilackbum, a town 
of 80,000 inhabitants, with, however, only 2000 water-closets 
bnim which, therefore (though the overflow of its cesspools 

r ies into the sewers), one would think that tbere can hardly 
a much filthier outflow than there is from Cheltenham. 
IHadcbam has spent a ruinous amount in its attempt to achieve 
the same conclnsion. It has spent 40,000/. in litigation, Plnrlia- 
niMtiy costs, and arbitrations alone ; and thu is tbe key and 
oii|» to its nnimtonate experience. In the caee of Cheltenham, 
net • pm$^ has been spent in litigation. The proteete of thoee 
sHmi Wift amieved were attended to at onoe; tbe land wee 
boofhl it nl^ agiicaltnral price ; tbe engineering wee dnd* ^ 
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the town surveyor, whose purpose would naturally be rather to 
draw as little as possible on the rates than to ao(|uiie a name for 
ambitious or heroic work ; the form was taken as it lay, without 
attempt at artificial levelling, and the work of irrigation was 
done, and still, indeed, remains, as an ordinary farmer would do 
it ; its drainage was completed, and its lands and slopes were 
used, as any ordinary tenant, without capital to waste, would use 
them. The water, delivered at the highest point, is taken fitnn< 
one field to another in succession at a minimum of cost with a 
minimum of labour— >a couple of men sufficing to shift and regu* 
late the stream, to keep the carriers and surface-conduits go^, 
and to see that every part of the stream is distributed over a suf- 
ficient area before it leaves the farm. The inhabitants of the farm 
locality were provided, before th-'y demanded it, with a supply 
of pure water from a neighbouring spring, although their stream, 
always too foul for domestic use, had been improved, not injured, 
by the proceedings of the C'orporation. In this and other ways 
Cheltenham has been always prompt in providing a remedy, 
never waiting for costly coercion by the law. On a stiff clay- 
farm it Is not likely that irrigation can be so perfectly successful 
as it will be where soil and subsoil are more pervious and absor- 
bent ; and already preparations are being made fur the acquisition 
of R^ore land, as other sewage-districts pour out their filthy 
<lrainage at the Cheltenham outfall. But, at all events, the Chelt 
has been in the mean time cleansed ; the riparian proprietors 
below are satisfied ; and Mr. Humphris, the town surveyor, 
and Mr. Brydges, the town clerk, and all whose guidance and 
advice contributed to this satisfactory result, may be heartily 
congratulated. 

Tbose, however, who are interested in the agricultural utili- 
sation of the immense quantity of fertilising matter which every 
town dismisses in its sewage, will not so readily welcome the 
Cheltenham results. The extra produce of the land derived from 
the application of the enormous quantity of manure which reaches 
the Cheltenham irrigation-farm through the sewer, is miseraUy 
unsatisfactory. The sewage is let run for a day at a time on one 
portion of a field after another ; the town (as landlord) retaining 
Its right to distribute the water as the irrigator on the spot thinks 
right in order to its proper defsecation ; and only one mowing of 
the grass is permitted in the season, in order to retain this power 
of irrigation unlimited. Submitting to these conditions, the lend 
is annually tendered for by three or four cowkeepers in the neigh- 
bourhood, at prices varying from 6/. to 9/. per acre ^or the 
next three years it has now been let for the sum of 800/. per 
annum); and, including the receipts for sewa^ applied ttt 
, neighbouring land^ which, however, are annually increasing^ 111# 
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pto^ace of the land beyond the snn^ which it would yield under 
i ordinary management ean hardly be estimated at more than 300/. 
a^year, or not much more than l^df. per head per annum of the 
population concerned I 

Leamikoton. 

Let us now take the case of another town, resembling Chelten- 
ham in its reputation as a watering-place, and naturally jealous, 
therefore, for its health and the wholesomeness of its surruund- 
ings. Leamington, with a population of 22,000, now delivers its 
sewage by pumping, to a point at a distance of nearly two miles 
from the town, and 1 30 feet above its outfall, where it commands 
1000 acres of Lord Warwick’s land. This it does for an annual 
payment of 450/. a-year, thus getting nearly 4J</. a-head per 
annum for the personal waste of its inhabitants ; a sum which, 
though three times as good a result as Cheltenham realises, does 
not, of course, nearly repay the large expenditure which the 
town has incurred in this and previous attempts at dealing with 
its sewage difficulty. Neither, indeed, am I yet able to sa^ that 
the land to which the sewage has heen thus applied is not 
over-rented with this charge of 450/. upon it in addition to 
its ordinary agricultural rent. The works cost, altogether, 
over 24,000/., including 8500/. for works formerly used for the 
lime-process of dcfipcation, and the “ A H C,” or Native Gunno 
Company’s system of precipitation. The annual instalment, 
for the interest on this outlay and the repayment of the principal 
expended in thirty years, amounts to 1583/. 15s. The working- 
expenses last year amounted to more than 1000/., less 450/, re- 
ceived from Lord Warnick for the sewage, leaving a net cost 
of^ close on 600/. Deducting the proportion chargeable on 
neighbouring townships which contribute, the net annual cost to 
tffie borough of Leamington for disposing of the sewage of the 
town, and repaying the cost of the neccssaiy works within a 
period of thirty years, is about 1800/. The land has been 
wholly drained 4 and 5 feet, and from 8 to 15 yards aptrt, to 
ontfrlls from which alone is there any effluent water the 
frnn. 1 hare been at these outfalls very often, and bane never 
eem anything but bright dear water issuing, so that the igri- 
cnitaml remedy for the sewage nuisance is here perfectly so©* 
flsisftil. The sewage is eonseyed to every field upon the frrm 
ly enmets connecting with the principal main oq lU way lo the 
illftllllt level (where a reservoir capable of holding 

hue been provided, and Iws heen occasioMV Wpl)* 
*hos jpsSMS either Unongh the seveml 
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pipes, which are provided with fireqaent slojkse and pemtojE^ ' 
arrangements — so that (he conte&ta of the pipe^ stopped in their 
flow, can be delivered at a number of pmnts ib into 

contour carriers, made bj ptongh and spade, f rcNib these 
carriers, lipping over the edge of each along a eertaib l^ibgth of 
its course to which it is limit^ 1^ the irrigator, the iQinsige flows 
down the sloping surface to the similar carrier below, sinking 
gradually meanwhile to the subsoil drain. The annual charget 
created by the cost of these irrigation works, including carriers,, 
sometimes embanked, and sometimes lifted upon timber framings 
so as to command the higher levels, is, of ronrse, a consid^rame 
addition to the 450/. of annual scw')ge>rent ; and adding to 
these items the amount of an ordinary agricultural rent the 
land, Lord Warwick’s Hcathcote Farm of 375 acrett hai to pay 
a large annual rent before, as tenant, his Lordship can claim 
any balance of receipts over exjienditure as the return of the 
&rmiag^pital which he has here employed. There lnay» 
indeed, be deducted from the sewage-rental paid to Leamington 
some receipts for sewage sold to neighbouring farmers, l^us, 
of the 1,452,927 tons actually delivered from the Leamington 
pumping-station in 1875, there were no less than 205,628 tons 
delivered on neighbouring lands, where, distributed by a rough 
system of furrows ploughed out of the surface, it so far increases 
the yield of grass that the tenant readily pays 20s. to 30s. an 
acre for it. The receipts from this source amounted to 46/. 
last year ; and we ought, on this account, to reduce the sewage- 
rent of 450/. a-year to 400/. ; but there is still a heavy annual 
charge upon the land, in addition to the agricultural rent of 
44s. per acre which the farm has to bear, and which, by its 
increased fertility, it must more than yield before it era he 
declared an agricultural success. Whether or not Lord Warwick 
has realised from the Heathcote Farm a return in accordai^ 
with this additional rent, corresponding with what might have 
been obtained from the farm well-managed and equippad ib 
ordinary agriculture, paying an ordinary agricultural rebt, I 
am unable to say ; but any one who spends a day upon the 
farm, as 1 have often done, can see that in the hands of Mr. Davidi 
Tough, and under the general direction of Captain Foi^iy, Lord 
Warwick’s agent, it is admirably productive — ^full bf pi^noa^ 
and apparently full of profit. 

There were on Heathcote Farm last September, when I iMt 
visited it, 40 cows in-milk or in-calf, 7 in-calf heifers, 24 heifisra 
and bullocks rising 3 years old, 35 yearlings, and 25 
Thera were 4 sows and their pr^uce in the yard ; and wKpj 
was a flock of 180 ewes, rad upwards of 200 lambe— their |i«« 
duofr— which are told annually fat as shearlings. Thiiteottli^ 
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horses work on the farm, and 3 at the Park ; for, in addition to 
the 375 acres at Heathcote, there are 50 acres of plough-land and 
200 acres of pasture-land at the Park under Mr. Tough’s man- 
agement, for the pasturage of which, however, cattle are pur- 
chased and provided, in addition to the stock enumerated. The 
above large stock was kept on the produce of the Heathcote Farm 
alone. The cropping of the land during the past six years is 
given in the Table opposite. 

The quantity of sewage pumped daily over these fields varies 
from 800,000 to 1,000,000 gallons. The whole house-waste of 
the town comes to the outfall, where there is sufficient rcsen'oir 
accommodation to render it generally unnecessary to pump on 
■Sundays. During flood-time, of course, the reservoirs are full, 
and the overflow runs to the Learn ; but in dry weather three 
hours’ pumping suffices to empty them. Four men are daily 
engaged in distributing the sewage, generally at as many different 
points upon the farm, according to the needs of the crop, or of 
the land, or the power of the soil on different fields to deal 
with it at such times as it is not wanted for the promotion of 
-current growth. These four men are, however, available for other 
work during a great part of their time. During spring and 
summer they are employed in cutting grass for purchasers, who 
bring their carts for its removal, paying from to Is. a tcmI 
for the grass as it is cut. They receive 1 7s. a week, besides Is. 
an acre for the grass they cuf, and can generally make about 
21b. a Week during the year. The water is in autumn and 
winter roughly directed by plough- and spade-made furrows over 
the stubbles and the fallows intendetl for next year’s beans, 
cats, barley, and mangel-wurzel. In spring and summer the 
Italian ryOfgrass takes the most of it, but mangels, cabbages, and 
various gaimn crops are watered as they want it; and the 
SMrighbonriag grass-fields receive it when the tenants apply for 
it. The quantity applied, and the numl>er of dressings given 
-during 18/6, will be gathered from the Table on page 418. 

A record of this kind has been kept ever since the wtwk 
began in 1871 ; 927,961 tons were distributed in 1872 ; 1,291,442 
torn in 1873; 1,318,610 tons in 1874; and 1,451,930 tons in 
1875 } and out of this the sewage supplietl to fanners outside 
ImIs varied from 104,000 to 205, (KK) tons per annum. 

The resnltant produce on the Heathcote Farm is very remark- 
adde. Reieiring only to the 54 acres of Italian rye-graas, partly 
and fMurtly two years old, to which, with about 12 aores not 
qw wpe d that year, no less than 900,000 tons were e^lied 
1875, the aeconnts for that year show that more than 8004. was 
reoeivad tor grass sold from that area, betides the deily |Mro<* 
vieitMi of green food for 30 to 40 cows and 16 horses dniiag t8e 
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Csopmo of the different Fisi<ne of the HaATBOoki Fabu. 


Number of Field 
on Plea* 


13 

20 and 21 
32 

33ead29 

24 

26 

27 and 28 
26 end 30 
41» 46* end 40 

42 

43 

44 

47 

48 

50, 63, 67* 68 
53, 63* and 60 
62 
64 

49, 66, and 56 
67 

68 and 50 
61 
62 
64 
66 
66 
69 

71 

72 


Number of Field 
on Plan. 


13 

30 end 21 
22 

33 end 39 
34 
26 

27 and 38 
26 and 30 
41. 46, and 46 
43 

43 

44 

47 

48 

•0. 63, 67* 68 
> 61, 63, and 60 

63 

64 

41, 66, and 66 
67 

66 and 68 
61 
63 


Acreage. 

1871. 

1878. 


A. 

n. 

P, 


' 


12 

2 

6 


Beans . . * . 

Wheat. 

6 

1 

25 

Potatoes . . 

OaWiiK'^ • . • 

Itetoy. 

7 

3 

6 

Wheat .... 

Msfibsi Garden. . 

Oabtoa^. 

15 

2 

16 

Wheat and Oat*^ 

Fotatoesand Mangel 

Wheat. 

6 

1 

12 

Wheat . . . 

Pm«. . 

Cabbage. 

10 

13 

1 

3 

‘5 

Barley .... 
F^eu . . . 

. . 

1 . Rye-grus . . 


6 

2 

24 

Pennanent Pastmu 

Pennanent Pasture 

Permanent Pasture- 

19 

1 

18 

Permanent Pasture 

Permanent I'e stare 

Permanent Pastuie. 

8 

8 

0 

Wheat .... 

Mangri .... 

Wheat. 

9 

0 

4 

Swedes . . . 

Barley . . . 

I. Kye-grau. 

6 

3 

r. 

Wheat .... 

Mana i . . . . 

7. Rye gram A Clover 

10 

0 

32 

Barky . . 

Oats ..... 

Clover, 

11 

0 

36 

Swedes . . 

Wheat .... 

Qnss. 

38 

3 

26 

Permanent Putnre | 

Permanent Pasture 

Permanent Pasture. 

26 

2 

21 

Wheat and barky, i 

Mangel and Swedes 

Wheat. 

8 

1 

21 

Permanent Pii 9 tu]< ' 

Permanent Pasture 

Permanent Putnre- 

9 

1 

29 1 

Wheat . . . 

beans .... 

Wheat. 

23 

2 

8 ' 

Wheat . 

Beans .... 

Wheat. 

20 

2 

3 

( Permanent i^a^ture ) 

( and Man/el . 3 

Wheat .... 

Beans. ^ 

20 

0 

16 

Swedes and Peas . 

Wheat .... 

Mangel. 

12 

1 

3 

Barley .... 

Swedes . . . . 1 

Wheat. 

5 

1 

30 

Wheat .... 

Clover . . . . 1 

Wheat. 

10 

1 

34 

I Kye-grau . . 

1. Rye-grass . . 

Wheat. 

10 

3 

U 

I. Rye-grass . . 

I. Rye-grass . . 

1 Wheal. 

10 

2 

26 

Oats 

Beans .... 

1 Mangel. 

9 

2 

3 


Beans . . 

Fallosi 

7 

2 

36 


Wheat .... 

Veu. 

9 

1 

36 

1 

Wheat .... 

Swedeb 


Acreage. ' 


A. n. p. 

12 3 6 

6 1 25 

7 3 6 

16 2 16 ; 

6 1 12 
10 1 17 

13 3 2 

6 2 24 

19 I 18 

8 8 0 

0 0 4 

6 3 17 

10 0 32 

11 0 36 
39 3 36 

2 p< 2 21 

8 1 24 

9 1 29 

23 2 8 

33 3 3 

30 0 16 
13 1 3 

6 1 30 

10 1 34 

10 3 U 
10 2 36 
9 2 3 

T 3 36 
9 1 36 



I. Rye-graaa . . 
I. Rye-gnua • . 
Tnrnlpa. . . . 
Barley «... 
Barley .... 
(Iraea « . . . 

Cabbage and Wheat 
Permanent Paature 
Permanent Pasture 
I. Rye«fraM . . 
1, Rye-mas . , 
Winter Beans , . 
Wheat .... 
Cram • . . . 

Permanent Paatiire 
Spring Beans . . 

Permanent Pasture 
I. Hye*graaa . . 

Oats 

Wheat . . , , 

Wheat .... 
Clover . . , , 

{ Barley .... 
Parsnips, Potatoes, 
CiiToii . . . 
Mangel • • . . 

Mangdl .... 
Wheat .... 
Wheat .... 
Barley .... 


Turnip .... 

1. Kye-grsM . . 

I. Rye-grass . . 
Winter Beans . . 
1. Rye-graas • . 
Cabbage .... 

1. Rye-graas . . 
Permanent Poturo 
Permanent Ftatnie 
Mangel and Cannta 
Mangel .... 
Wheat .... 
I. Rye-gm . . 
Winter Beans . • 
Permanent PMtnre 
Wheat .... 
Pennanent Future 
1. Rye-graas . « 
Mangel and Swedes 

Oita 

Beans .... 
Glow .... 
Fotatoea .... 
(Rhahaih, Mangel, 1 

1 OUihage . . -5 

WhaaT; . . . 

Oati 

Barley .... 
Balky .... 
Com .... 


Beans and Or 


1. Rye-grass. 

Wheat. 

I. Rye-grass. 

Cabbage and Tmlpa^ 
I. Rye-graaa. 
Permanent Paatuie. 
Pennanent tature- 
Barley. 

Potato CaTTotfi,#e.. 
I, Rye-grass. 
LByoitiM. 

Wheat. 

Permanent Putuiew ' 
Oats and Swedes, 
Pennanent Puturd* 
Winter Beans. 

Oats. 




eat 

Ciom. 

Barky- 

Bhnbarb, Grak^ Ac. 

Mangel* 

Ckfc r- 

Swadiik 
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Axffom of SxwAOB Implied to different Fixu>8 January 1, 1875, to 
January 1, 1876, on tho Eabi. of Wab'Wiok’8 Sbwagx Fabm. 


Number of Field 
on Plan. 

Number of 

AereiL 

Crop. 

Number 

of 

Totel 

Amount of 






Drcsslnse. 

Sewage. 




B. 

p. 


1 

Tone, 

I Light lioam. 

13 

8 

2 

6 

L Bye-grass .. 

1 18 

1 

58,314 

< with Gravel 
( Subsoil. 

• • 

4 

0 

0 

Cabbage 

17 

32,186 

Do. 

20, 21, and 22 

14 

0 

31 

I. Rye-grass .. 

35 

181,322 

Do. 

24 

5 

1 

12 

I. Rye-grass . . 

49 

146,676 

Do. 

25 

10 

1 

7 

Cabbage . . 

H 

85,114 

Do. 

27 and 28 

13 

8 

2 

I. Ryo-gniss .. 

1 ^2 

279.010 


49. 55, and 56 

5 

0 

0 

Mangel . . 

* 

7,352 , 
166,470 


47 

10 

0 

32 

1. Byo-grabs . . 

’ 3ti 


54 

9 

1 

29 

I. Rye-grass . . 

1 Cabbage, Khu-| 

' « ■ 

1 1 

98,735 1 

1 

1 ' 

iLoam, with 

1 Clay Subsoil. 

64 

8 

1 

34 

1 l>arb, and > 

' 1 

15,910 < 


65 

10 

3 

11 

if Fallow lori 

^ Mangel . . / 

o 

9.176 1 


72 

9 

1 

3G 1 

Clover 

3 

13 8S6 

Do. 

41, 45, 46, \ 
50, and 67 / 

37 

0 

18 

fPernmnont Pas-I 
1 tur<‘ .. 

1 

Cd.ClS ' 

1>0. 

42 and 43 

14 

0 

4 { 

i Fallow fori 

\ Mange 1 .. 1 

0 * 

i:ui,r)i5 



Sewage supplied to Fanuprh 

Total Amount of Sewage for twelve month'* 


no:., 029 
,l.'>1.930 


whole of the qpring and sumiitcr. I ran vouch from actual 
ioapection for the admirable grain rrups and the magnificent 
mangel'Wurael croM which the farm lieldetl in 1H74, and which 
it promiaed in 1B75 at the time I waa over it A mange! 
enop in two large fields which I saw in 1874 was stated to me 
to hare yielded rather mure than 10 cwt. jier rod in several 
pboas where the weight had tjeini taken ; and the extremely 
even chancter and large sixe of tlie roots, with the enormous 
earthworks, as they seemed to lx*, in which the crop was stored 
nU nmnd the fields, made the story perfectly crf*dible. The 
sfldi of these fields is not of first-rau* quality—a rather gravelly 
lo«ni-~>and it had received no manure for several vears previonaly ; 
^ the crop, happily circumstanced aa regards hoih its seed- 
line sued fibe sahi^oent summer, had followed upon diesaiags 
nf dWUM ilone. 

lltiaitfifMitn Farm varies from a tolerably firm gravelly soil to 
a liNMfr— the whole rather of aecond qoidity m rogMrdi 
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natural fertility. Nowhere absolutely flat, and elojping' in many 
directions, it is veiy well adapted for tbe"^tcbjeapHf. nystem, 
which, like every other mode of urigationi, Mjl' tli ^ more 
marked degree, permits the use of ^ water olf |p|||ntion over 
more than one area before it Anally sinks the snbsoU. 
The sewage is made to traverse 5 te 8 acres every day, acc(ttd> 
ing to the quantity that comes and the nature of the soil to 
which it is being applied. The men employed in distributing 
it — engaged in the cow>hoU8e atid at other work till breakfast 
time, after which the process begins, and generally at liberty 
again after dinner time, when the pumping ceases — not rnily open 
stops and regulate' the flow during the 4 or 5 hours when the 
pum)>ing generally is going on, but attend to the maintenance 
of the carriers, and to the correction of any faults in the open 
furrows In which the sewage is distributed on the surface of 
each field over which the process is gradually encroaching. 
£veiy freshly cut area of Italian rye-grass receives a dressing 
soon after the grass has been carried off, and again midway of 
its growth before it is ready to be cat again. The mangels 
are watered as soon as the plants are as large as lettuces, and 
again two or three times during dry weather until of full growth 
— the intervals being long enough to enable the thorough drying 
and the horse- and hand-hoeing of the land at proper times* 
The quantity applied runs down the farrows between the rows 
of plants, being stopped and sent sideways as required, so that 
o\'ery square yard shall receive its share. And during winter 
the land intended for mangels and for spring-sown corn-crops 
receives its daily share in turn — ^the freer and more pervious 
soils getting the largest quantity. 

A capital herd of good dairy Shorthorns has at length been 
got together, a well-bred Shorthorn bull being employed ; die 
steers as well as the heifers are kept on until ready for sale as 
in-calf cows or fat cattle. The cows receive cwt. of grass 
apiece daily in their stalls during summer ; getting mangels with 
some hay, and a gallon of bean-meal apiece daily so long as they 
are in-milk, during winter. The^ yield nearly 600 gallons of 
milk apiece per annum, and it is sold at the farm for lid. a 
gallon. An annual receipt of 900/. to 1000/. is thus calculated 
on for milk. Some 200/. is annually received for mangnls sold, 
800/. for grass, and 1500/L for grain and other green inrops. 
And this, with considerable receipts for beef and mutton, wool, 
and pork, results in a large annual produce, from which the de- 
<luction for labour, seed, bought food, and rent, leaves a balance 
which it year by year becoming more satisfactory ; toe lai^ 
oatiny of the landowner in the engineering expenses of equip- 
iflng toe farm for toe reception and distribution of the sewagV 
Wng at length gradually overtaken. 
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A beginning has been made at market-gardening. Rhubarb^ 
broccoli, and strawberries are being cultivated with the aid of 
sewage. The,^^^ of the several crops and the order of their 
succession on the land — the crops to which the sewage has been 
applied and the number of dressings given, are severally stated 
in the Tables given above, which, together, give a general and 
tolerably complete picture of the farm and its management 
])erfectly intelligible to an agricultural reader. It is only 
necessary to add that the stock is well housed and evidently in 
comfortable and prosperous circumstances; that the land is 
clean, and the labourers well in hand and apparently coiitentcil ; 
and it is plain that Heathcote Farm is in g(^ practical hands, 
and that the real agricultural value of town sewage as a fertiliser 
will one day be perfectly illustratfnl here. 

CuOKLEY. 

Chorley, a Lancashire town of about 18,()00 inhabitants^ 
obedient to an injunction restraining the sanitary autliority irom 
continuing a nuisance in the River Chor, took in lMt)8, on a 
lease for 21 years, theC«>mmon Hank Farm, containing 87 acres, 
for the purpose of sewage utilisation. And in 1871, an Im- 
provement Act having been obtained, at a cost of 1924/., by 
tbe Chorley Commissioners, giving power to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for, among other purjrases, sewage utilisation, this farm 
was purchased on its sale by auction. The Common Hank 
Farm, now nearly 1(K) acres, lying below the level of the sewer 
outfall, was purcbnse<l under this Act at a cost of (>99.')/. 12s. 8<2., 
to which must be added 3994/. 13s. ?</., the expense of preparing 
the land, including sewagc-<'arriers, inachinerv, additional farm- 
buildings, roads, farm implements, and stiH'k. The annual 
charge created by this outlay, which is taken as rent, amounts 
to nearly 600/. per annum — an annuity which at the end of 70 
years i^l discharge the original loan, when the farm will be- 
emne rent free, the property of the Corporation. The annual 
farm receipts and expenses during the first five years appear ia 
the following Table : 

AMJtuaL Faum 1871-1876. 


j 1171 . 

IITS. 

im. 

1174 . 

1171 . 

ItTf. 

1 « 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


AsWMdsiVMWM .. 1 V7I 

1000 

m 

1404 

m 

m 

A— — 1 Iiiifs .. j 78K 

651 

.w 

m 

M7 

m 

AaaMllMi .. •• , 

Ml 

i 

i 

324 

m 

7U 

IMU. 

81 


• Tbs awiMff»fs an laads op tn the end of Is fwb yssr. 
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This, it must be understood, is a balance of acooimti exclusive 
rent and interest on capital ; and althou|;h the loss has been 
annually diminishing for some year% it u plalo that these 
returns show a very unsatisfactory nault. Tne average deli» 
very of water into Chorley for the entire popolatkMk is about 
■500,000 gallons daily. Only a portion, however, finds its way 
into the town sewer. The quantity of sewage delivered on the 
farm, including the rain-water, subsoil, drainage, &c., varies from 
200 to 3000 gallons per minute. The average dry weather 
discharge is 500 gallons per minute, or 360, ^>00 gallons daring 
the day of 12 hours. Considering tlie enotmous quantity of the 
sewage^ and the fact that there is a large quantity of house 
scavenging done in Chorley on what is called the tub system — 
that indeed there are nut more than 200 water-clcsets connected 
with the sewers — it is plain that the Chorley sewage, however 
(tlthy and offensive it may be, must be much weaker than that 
s>f either Leamington or Cheltenham. To that, as well as to the 
wetter and colder climate of the locality, may be in part attributed 
the unsatisfactory result of sewage irrigation in this case. 

The water is <lelivered through a 15-inch sewer, with a fall of 

I in 70, to the farm, about 1 mile from the town, and it is there 
taken in embanked carriers above the surface of the land, whence 
It commands an area of about 80 acres of a rather stiff loam, 
with natural slopes sufficient for its perfect distribution. The 
land is well drained with 2-inch pipes, 4 feet deep, at intervals 
■of six yards ; and being an upland as compared with the bed of 
the rivers Chor and Yarrow, which run in deep ravines on either 
side of it, the drainage water is collected again for a last use 
upon a river-side alluvial level of about 4 acres of permanent 
pasture-land. The who|e estate is 98 acres in extent, of which 

II acres are occupied by woodlands on the steep slopes which 
■ent off the farm from the two streams. 

The farm was laid out for the reception of the sewage by the 
Town Surveyor, Mr. James Denham, in lands 20 ya^s wide, 
and there are carriers made by plough and spade along the ridges. 
The sewage* is delivered into three or four of these furrows at a 
time by sluices in the main conduit, which runs for the most 
part 3 or 4 feet above the general level. It thus passes over 5 
or 6 acres during the day, the stream being regulated by die 
irrigator, who works a set of stops in the surface furrows, and 
he^ the flow in uneven plaees with the spade. 

Considering the limited akda at disposal, and the quantity of 
water to be dealt with, the land did not seem to me last year 
to be very wisely cropped. No less that 32 acres ww in oats 
and dtis had the effect of concentrating the application of the 
sewage upon too snudl a remainder. The oats were a very heavy 
▼014 XU.— B. 8. * » 
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uid strawj crop, much beaten about by the weather. About 20* 
acres were in clover, and this, too, is a crop which does not readily 
lend itself to the work of the irrigator. Ten acres w^ in 
swedes, giving a splendid promise in August ; but swedes, 
too, I have not found a very suitable crop for sewage husbandry. 
Only 20 Acres were in Italian rye>grass, of which a portion was 
being cut a fifth time that season ; and a large area was covered 
with grass in swathe or cock, in an attempt to make hay — an 
attempt generally very unpromising, and always undesirable on 
sewage>farms. And there was a considerable area in fallow, in 
very rough plight indeed. At the old fann^buildings and in the 
lower grass-field, to which access is obtained by a good road 
across the farm, enabling the conveyance of the crops both thither 
and from the farm, 1 saw a herd of 11 good milking cows, a 
number of calves, and three good horses. In addition to these, 
sheep are bought in autumn for the consumption of the turnips, 
clover, &C. The sales of the farm include milk, clover, and 
rye-grass hay, a certain quantity of mutton and pork, gene> 
rally a large crop of oats, and a good deal of straw. And in 
ad«lition to all this there is a considerable receipt for Italian 
rye-grass, sold as dear as 20s. a ton in early spring, and from 
10s. to 12s. a ton during summer. The whole receipts have 
varied from 600/. to 980/. a year, or from 7/. to 12/. an acre, 
not nearly so much beyond the mere gntss-letlings of the larger 
Cheltenham farm as to recoup the enormously greater annual 
expenditure in its production. Italian r} e-grass is kept down 
generally two years, and is sown at the rate of as much as 
bushels an acre, in sowings crossing one another on a well-worked 
oat-stubble in early autumn. 

The mode of cropping the Chorley farm is, 1 think, consider- 
ing its small extent, mistaken. The wLoIr land should be made 
available for irrigation, instead of the small portion to which 
the application of the sewage is at present limited. Instead of 
outs and swedes and clover, which are rarely sewaged, except, 
indeed, in the fallow condition of tlic land before the seed is 
sown, the whole should be devoted to such succulent crops ss 
am especially adapted to sewage treatment. Italian ryu-giutt 
ilnmlil be more extensively tiiUivated, and cabbages, and per- 
hiqis mangel-smnsel, might Ik* grown on part of the land — tbou{^ 
sroraier tto climate would be perfectly suitable for the last-namui 
crop is questionable. And if a market for tbese cro]M cuauot be 
•Miiiied in the neighbouring towns, u huger quuatily of stock 
uhuM be lUMud and fed upon the Cum, eithur stofSMitoek or 
aiilelHOWWS, inomusiog the number of them us u nuilwt oso ^ 
obtiliui lor tbsii produce. 
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DoircASTBB. 

Doncaster, a town now probably of 20,000 iafaabitanti (it 
numbered 18,768 at the last census) pumps its sewage^ 20,000 tons 
a week, = 600,000 gallons daily, to a height of 52 le^ and a dis- 
tance of 2 miles, on to a farm of 263 acres, its own pn^ity, which 
it has taken in hand for sewage-irrigation, and since snblet to a 
tenant. The land is for the most part a free and easily wctfked 
soil' of sufficient depth. The sewage is delivered at its highest 
point, where an open reservoii has been provided capable of 
holding 1,000,000 gallons, and thence it can he distributed over 
the whole of the area, which lies a Tolling surface below it, partly, 
indeed, in successive ridges of hill and valley, almost as if 
intended for the purpose to which it is now devcrted. The 
sewage from the summit-level is it>nveycd along these natural 
ridges, and to various positions in all the fields, from which it 
can be diverted into this, that, and the other contour-carrier 
made by plough and spade on the surface of the land. From 
these, T'oufined by the irrigator to successive lengths of each, 
until the wliole of the surface immediately below it has been 
thoroughly swilled, it distributes itself over the interval between 
it and the carrier below it. The land has been laid out by 
Mr. If. S. Brundell, C.E., of Doncaster ; and his brother, 
Mr. Richard S. Brundell, has become the tenant of the land, 
and is now responsible for the abatement of the sewage- 
nuisance. Five acres of a level field are laid out on the highest 
part of the farm — a very pervious soil and subsoil close by the 
reservoir — fur the adoption of intensive intermittent filtration. 
This is drained six feet deep at intervals of 22 yards, and is 
provided with suitable surface-carriers 22 yaids apart ; so that, 
if necessary, the water may be poured on here exclusively on one 
quarter of the area for six hours at a time, and thus allowed to 
escape through the drains after being perfectly oxidised and 
rendered non-putrescible in its passage through the aerated 
subsoil. Notwithstanding, however, that the farm is only getting 
into condition for its purpose, so that its power of receiving 
sewage (m agricultural use may be considered not yet fiilly 
developed, it is somewhat instructive and significant to learn 
that there has nut yet been any difficulty in finding an area 
on the farm fitted for the daily reception of the sewage where 
it might be turned to a^icultural account, as well as snbjec^ 
to that ame process of intermittent filtration in the lew intenaive 
form which it experiences in ordinary irrigation. In fact, 
neither the reservoir nor so-called filter*bed hw yet been put to 
its inteiiddd U96» 

Hie l »ad bit sttBimer (1376)^ nrhen I, was ovor it, wa% mcccfAlm 

2 F 2 
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an unusual extent of Italian rje-grass, occupied in very much of 
an ordinary style of cropping. Out of 263 acres, 56 acres were 
tuken up with wheat, 36 acres with barley, 7 acres with oats, and 
13 acres with beans ; 114 acres were taken up with green crop— 
Italian rye-grass (42 acres), clover (7), swedes (24), mangolds 
(35), and potatoes (6). There were also 7 acres in bare fallow, 
6 in garden-ground, and’24 in permanent pasture. Potatoes were 
looking very promising, exceedingly full of growth, with, how- 
ever, some indication of disease ; mangel-wurxels were looking 
very well. They had all received tx^casional dressings of sewage 
during their growth. Tiie grain crops were admirable ; and the 
Italian rye-grass, most of it in full growth, was being sold at 
the rate of about 30 tons a week, at prices W'hich had varied 
from as much as 30s. a ton down to 15s. Probably the speciality 
of the Doncaster sewage-farm is its garden-ground, which, lying 
admirably for the reception of sewage*, will no doubt ultimately 
be enormously productive. Besides ordinary garden vegetables, 
there were beds of fruit — strawberries, gooseberries, and currants ; 
all of which had lK*<*n sewag<*d, and owed their prcnluctiveness in 
some measure, so it was believt*!!, to the occasional irrigation 
which they had receiveel. 

The stock upon the farm included K cows in-milk, upwards 
ni 30 head of various ag<*s ; and a flock of 30 ew(*s, whose 
lambs had been sold fat. A rental of 3(K)/. is paid for the 
farm, the cost of pumping, 3()0/., I>eing included with the sewage 
in this gross rental. The annual lnlH>ur-bill approaches KNK)/., 
and the returns must thus exceed IKIKI/. a year before the tenant 
begins to receive a return for his capital and skill. This sum, 
over 250 acres, amounting to 11. an acre, will certainly be 
without much difficulty realised ; and Mr. llrundell having so 
large an area at his command is wise in only grailually stepping 
out of the regular agricultural routine ; from which, however, he 
will, no doubt, more and more diverge into the cultivation of 
succulent and market-garden crops in preference to ordinary 
grain cropa, at he obtains an increasing market for bu produce. 

The film is well equipped with buildings; and it may easily 
in a few yean become one of our best examples of good sewage 
cultivation. 


Tunbrhxik Wells. 

Twbridge Wells is a town of nearly the same population as 
OsnwesiBr— 19,410 at the last census. Having been rartnined 
•one ten jean ago by an injunction— obtained at tbe instaaoe of 
Mb; JFdban Goldimidt, who owns property in tbe nofthen valley 
haiow throwing iu filthy drainefo^atev iale the Cal' 
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verlejr Brook, which runs down that valley, it ha* had to adopt 
sewage-irrigation as a remedy. Situated at the bead of valleys 
running from it in two directions, it has taken taro small farms 
for this purpose ; one in the northern valley, of about 120 acres, 
of a stiff soil, at a distance of mile from the town, and one 
of 165 acres in the southern valley, a lighter loam — in some pliaoes, 
indeed, a poor moory sand — at a mstanco of about 3 fSniles. 
An expenditure of no less than 87,243/., or nearly 300f. an acre, 
has been thus im'urred for engineering. land, and law ex* 
penses — an outlay which involves an annual ('harge for its liqui- 
dation of more than 5 per cent, upon this aum, or over 13/. an 
acre — making irrigation in this case, however perfect it may be 
as an abatement of the sewage nuisance, altogether hopeless as 
a t'ommercial speculation. The larins are both provided with 
timk'' iit the outfalls of the main sowers, in which the sewage is 
allowed to deposit its heavier mud, which is removed at intervals 
either to the field close by, or to land in the neighbourhood. The 
mud from the tanks at the head of the northern farm is purchased 
by a neighbouring farmer for 35/. a-year. The quantity of the 
sewage delivered on these two farms, including the water supply 
of 2(X),000 to 400,000 gallons daily, and the ordinary subsoil 
drainage of the town site was, when last gauged, 236,000 gallons 
daily on the northern farm, and 414,000 gallons daily on the 
southern farm. Besides this, however, there is an indefinite and 
uncertain quantity of rain-water and storm-water — sometimes 
suddenly more than doubling the quantity of sewage to be dealt 
with, and putting the farm-manager and his irrigators in diffi- 
culties. When 1 was at Tunbridge Wells last May, a heavy 
rainfall over the town, which was hardly felt at the farm, sud- 
denly floodetl all the carriers, rushed over sluices, found its 
way — laden with road-mud and silt— over the good old pasture- 
land, and put every one on the alert to open a passage for it at 
as many points upon the farm at once as possible. 

From the tanks on both farms, substantial brick-built carriers, 
with carefully-levelled margins, contour the sides of the vitley 
at as high a level as they can command ; and from one side of the 
valley, through syphon-piping of sufficient size, the sewage is 
conveyed to a corresponding brick-built carrier on the other. In 
addition to this, on the northern farm, the upper conduit is con- 
nected by a corresponding carrier, having frequent sluice-arrange- 
ments on its course down the hill, with a second and a third brick- 
built oontoifir carrier of smaller section at successive levels below 
it. Delivered at frequent openings in these conduits, the sewage 
finds its way to one contoured surface-furrow after another, 
^neraUy at intervals of 18 or 20 yards, or less where the slop* 
is steeper, and is spread evenly over the intervening sunsoe, 
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gnduallj sinking into the draint as !t goes. So mttcfa of it' as 
bas not thus sunk awajr maj in this waj he picked up for rc* 
use at least three times between the first and second bricked 
conduits, three or four times between the second and third, and 
ten or eleven times below the third, before it reaches the 
foot of the farm. The water is not, however, sent out thus 
over the whole slope from top to bottom, but is taken from 
one part of the farm to another, according to the requirements 
of the growing crop. Thus it may be employed first in 
watering an area from which Italian rye-^;rass has just been 
cut, immediately below the head>levcl conduit. The tail> 
water from this surface may then be conveycKl straight down 
the hill, through the syphon-pipe, across the valley, and re- 
appear upon a corresponding area of recently mown Italian 
rye-grass midway of the slope upon the opposite side. This 
was, indeed, the actual arrangement on the day of my visit 
last May ; and 1 learned that the subsmbwater from the drains 
underneath the first-named sewage plot was also at the same 
time collected and sent across the valley for re-use with the tail- 
water of the surface. The cropping this summer has included 
35 acres of grain crops — H of lieans, 2 of barley, 1 tJ of wheat, and 
9 of oats ; 10 acres of mangels and swedes ; 30 acres of Italian 
grass, of which 12 had l>een sown in the autumn of lt<74 and 
have now been plough<>d up ; 1 2 had been sown in the autumn of 
1875, and 5 or 6 had been sown this spring. There are also 11 
acres of clover, 1 acre of cabbage, and 25 of old grass-land. 
Mr. Robert Fairbaim, who has been in charge of the farm since 
1869, when it was laid out by the late Mr. J. Lawson, ('.K., scIIb 
large quantities of Italian rye-grass to the horse- and cciw-kremTS 
of Tunbridge Wells, «ho come one or two mile’s with their 
carts and waggons for it, and pay from 1 5d. a nui for it on the 
ground. That was tljc price rec’eived in May for a magnificent 
swathe of grass sown in the autumn of 1H75, whieh was then 
beiw evt, and ti:e demand seemed likely to overtake the growth 
of Iho crop, rapid as that had been. During the time of this 
great demand for grass, the 25»arre field of permanent paatore, 
which is also irrigated as it <M’enis to need it, maintains the large 
Imrd of cattle kept to consume the Italian ryo-grass dnring the 
pw r i n d of smaller demand. 

'The drainage— ordinary agrirultural drainage — which itheiag 
corrected and improved, is not even yet per<eetly 
■■ArfMSton. The minor drains vary from 3 to 4 feet wwp, and 
ll^|t 9 row apart, and the main drains deliver their water into 

again ; ami thna nothing leavea the fcm 
ndWtom wHnf had aeveral opportnnities of Ming flMilg 
m of heing itself thoroughly oxidised and dehMiM, 



The fbllewing Table repreaenls the balanoek af tbe lereiai 
annual aocount$ since 1871. 




Cost ipid BaiarQs for NofrUmm Sewage 



Year 

; Vahiatloii «od I 

Ezpeildlfcate. ' 

1 KaoelAta and i 
> ValMfon 

1 



PlTOSt* 4^^ 



1R70-1 
1671-2 
1872 3 
1873-1 
187+-5 
1875-G 

£g.d. 
2168 0 4 ! 
2777 6 7 i 
2(>?8 14 0 
2790 14 2 
2658 19 4 
2464 7 9 

1 £ «. <7. 1 

2881 J8 5 
8004 IS 4 ' 
2S82 8 1 

1 2900 10 4 ' 

2982 0 11 1 
1 2!>.46 7 > ' 

e «. dT 

413 is 1 
227 11 9 
253 9 8 
109 16 2 
323 1 7 
471 19 6 

1 

1 


Totivl , 

15788 2 2 

17.87 18 11 

1799 11 ‘ ^ 

1 

i 


The last column is not pioprrl^ designated profit, for it only 
tells you the amount by which the receipts have exceeded this 
expenses of labour and seed. The enormous rental of 13/. uid 
more per acre, which the farm has to bear, owing to the outlay 
which has been incurred, is not included. 

Keverting now to some of the details of farm management, 
Mr. Fairbairn prefers the early autumn as the best seed-dime o{ 
Italian rye-grass. He sows, not later than September, 3 bushels 
per acre, in two sowings crossing one another, upon a pew* or 
bean-, or early oat-stubble — worked as thoroughly as possible— 
and the first cutting of such a sowing, which I saw last May, 
certainly could not have been less than IG tons per-aore, leaving 
as perfectly thick and strong a stubble of rye^grass root as 1 have 
ever seen, for the four or five subsequent cuttings which it will 
yield this >ear, and the three or four less satisfactory chttiiigs 
which it will yield next year, before it is ploughed «p and weU- 
fallowed for the wheat and bean crop to suece^ it. , In no case 
has oiHinary farm-manure been applied to •these ar any other 
cttq>s on this farm. The large quantity of dung made in tha 
stalls has all been sold to neighlwuriog fanners, and the otops 
have depended on sewage-manure alone. The heavy crop of 
^rasa to which 1 have referred was grown oniland— a stiff and 
inferior soil— which had received no other manure than sewage 
since 1869. It is questionable if this be good policy. ^ The lam 
is not naturally fertile^ and after a winter s watering it j^ougbs 
up stiff and unkindly, and it is very difficult to get a tiitk 
in whieb mangel-wurzel seed will sprout. Nevertheless heavy' 
ramps of mangel are growrs -and o acres ’Isst year yielded a 
vevekiue of lOiS. for msitgel sold, besides a epoMderable gaeadi^ 
of roots 'Oonsiuned at homo by cattle. If this land were dieiero 
with fiMvayard-Bianure at intervals, as weU as sewaged, it wtMpI 
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become lighter and more friable^ more easily cultivated, and 
more capable both of defalcating the sewage as it passes over 
it, through it, and amongst it, and, at the same time more 
capable of doing justice to its fertilising powers. The kind of 
rotation adopted by Mr. Fairbairn may be gathered from the 
cropping of one of the fields, which in 1872 and 1878 was in 
Italian rye-grass. Ploughed up in the autumn of 1873, it was 
sown partly with oats and partly with barley in 1874, and after 
being fallowed in the autumn of that year, it was sown with 
beans in the spring of 1875, and, after due cultivation, with 
Italian rye-grass again last autumn, yielding a magnificent first- 
crop this spring. A good deal of the second year's Italian rye- 
grass upon the farm this year is in anything but a satisfai'tort 
condition ; and it seemed a pity that such immense stores of 
fertilising matter should be |>nured over land which is in 
this case covered with plants so little able to make go<Kl 
use of it The sewaging for all grain-crops is confined to » 
winter irrigation of the land intended for spring-sown crops, 
and a watering in early autumn, if the weather permits, of the 
land that is to receive a wheat-sowing. The northern farm is 
well provide*] with buildings and mads ; it is managed by 
a staff of 8 men and 4 horses, in addition to occasional hired 
labour as it is required at special times ; and it has hitherto 
shown a considerable balance of receipts over ex|N‘nditure other 
than rent — in fact, more than a fair agricultural rent of the 
land. 

The sonthem farm, under Mr. Southon's management, includes 
160 acies exceedingly various soil. It lies for the most part 
in two valleys uniting above Cirtmmbridge Place Mill, whose mill- 
wheel limits the level of the final outfall. The lower fields of the 
imin valley are in fair permanent pasture ; the corresponding level 
tif the lateral valley is little but bog-land ; and with the imnerfret 
drainage which alone is possible here, it might have beeV better 
jihmted with osiers ; but this, Uio, is being brought under sewage 
inigntion, and has been roughly levelled and sown with Italiart 
lye^graM for the purpose. The sides of the main valley an* 
covmd with a fair, and in plac'es very fertile, loam'; those m the 
lateral valley are for the most part n poor sand, which has been 
till lately a mere heath-clad surface. At the foot of the farm 
beyond this lateral valley there is a considerable area of fiur 
afxkttltoral land. The slopes are everywhere eonvenient tov 
thn imrpcNW of a eewage farm, and the soU is mneb better enited 
tag that mnpose than that of the sewage farm in the northafO 
ViUiy. The eewage, about 3<M1,(H)0 to 400,<N)0 galkme daily of 
dtoyiNladber0ow,u brought 3 miles inatxmdnittodwtqmeiMl 
of the ftriadipel valley, where subsidence-tsoke art pravidad for 
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the separation of its heavier mod. From this point it is taken in 
a bricked conduit along one side of the vallejy and in a sjphon 
to a corresponding but somewhat smaller c<^iiit on the other 
side. This, as haying to feed the larger area of l«tidy should hare 
received the larger portion of the sewage, and the syphsmy an 
18-inch pipe, should have been capable of taking a larger fiow. 
From these conduits, as on the other farm, tli” land receives the 
water at successive points, being distributed from contoured 
carriers made by plough and npade over successive areas of 
Italian rye-grass, maugel-wurzei, and ocrasuntally summer and 
winter lallow. The land is drained, and the drainage-water of 
the higher levels is taken up for i e-use on the lower; but here, 
too, complaint is made that the diainage is not altogether satis- 
factory. There is less demand lor Italian rye-grass here than 
at the nut them farm, which is one-half nearer the town ; and one- 
shilling a rod is here the iiiaxinium price. Of the 39 acres of 
Italian rye-grass on the farm last May, 9 acres had been sown in 
the spring of 1876, about lii acres in the spring of 1875, and 
15 acres in the spring of 1874; and a large extent was in a 
comparatively unproductive and unprofitable state, and has no 
doubt been ploughed up before this and received a good summer 
fallow for wheat next year. A great deal of the land, formerly 
a heathy sandy moor, is only now being brought into use ; and it 
is so admirably adapted for dealing with the sewage nuisance, if 
not of producing the maximum agricultural produce by its use, 
that it seems a pity that the whole of the town sewage could not, 
whether by tunnel or otherwise, have been discharged at the 
southern outfall, and thus have been avoided one-half the 
management and other exjrenses connected with the proviskm 
of a double quantity of land. 

The cropping of the southern farm includes no less than 
17 acres of hop-ground, nearly 50 acres of wheat, barley, oats, 
and hlkns, 30 acres of permanent pasture, and a good deal of bare 
fallow ; for some of the land is only in process of being got 
out of the wilderness condition in which it has hitherto 1^. 
Accommodation has been provided for a large herd of cattle,, 
which, with other stock, are maintained here for the consump- 
tion of the grass. A good deal of expenditure has been incunm 
in the management and equipment of the hop-grounds, whidi are 
no part of a sewage farm, and to this, to a considerable extent, is 
due the large amount of farm capital which is here invested. 
A gradually diminishing balance of return has hitherto been 
realised towards the enormous rent which this, like the other form, 
has to bear. The following figures represent the annual expendi- 
tore and reoeipi. 
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jros of SoatlierD SewAge Fknn. 

U 

Beodptt tnd V«hi«- 

£ «. d. i £ «. d. £ II. d. 

1351 8 0 I 1880 18 4 , 520 10 4 

3068 18 5 , 3588 11 1 519 12 8 

4103 14 3 4486 10 Ti ' 383 5 2 

4346 15 3 I 4471 12 2 > 124 10 11 

4529 G 2’ I 4569 17 4 ; 40 11 2 

5206 12 5 , 5262 19 10 56 7 5 

Total . ‘ 22606 14 6 i 24260 18 2 | 1654 8 8 


1870- 1 

1871 - 2 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- 5 , 

i I 



Q(i[|ta And Ee 


VAlnatidn And 
Kxpeiidlture. 



Tunbridge Wells, like Cheltenham, delivers its drainage- 
water bj gravitation to its sewage farms upon n lower level. 
Unlike Cheltenham, it has become burdened with \ery hea^y 
law. Parliamentary, and engineering costs. Unlike Cheltenham, 
too, it has had to pay enormously for the land which it has hat} 
to buy ; and thougli with one-half the population of that town, 
and with therefore nut more than half its quantity of filth to 
cleanse, it has spent more than four times as much in the abate- 
ment of the nuisance it liod created. 


Bedfori). 

Bedford, with nearly 2(),00(> inhabitants, receives 250,000 
gallons of water daily from its waterworks ; and this, with laoch 
erdinarjr svbsoil drainage water in addition, passes into its 
sewer, thus delivering about 7U0,(kR) gallons daily to itspumjling 
station about a mile out of the town, where that quantity is liftojl 
evwy day on -to about 1I:*0 acres of vctv suitable land close by. 
Of Sbts area 39 acres arc (Jor]M>ration property, ami the rest is 
hired on lease of twenty years from the I>ake of liedfdMl, the 
Rev. J. C. C. Campion and (’aptain Polbill-Tumer-- and the 
whole, at a rental of 917/. A». a year, <sMts a little more than 5/. 
per acm To this, however, must be added the aiinnai bniden 
esentad .hy a eery large outlay, ld,ri57/. Is. 74., on siigtosssinff 
pesics, bmldings, embankments, and pumpingHqyparatns; and 
to itho annual payment for the discharge of this Uffs sott in 
ddri^ ymn there most be added aliout 'MAU. a ytvr as tbo noslof 
iWMWng, before the whole of the burden per asm is amusd st 
MHpsidi tibo a^icultnral and engineering ranta< amount. No 
•airna urfaidi either to cleanse or utilise town sswngo>«ould>4ts 
MMgr All0d lor dm purpose ; but so heavy an aanaal coal as this 
e denrijf beyond tbs power even of the roost prodnolim iinib*A> 
^aidono In auet Twenty acres of the land, which is fsnsially 
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level, is surrounded bj the covered piping into wkkb the pomp 
delivers the sewage, and is laid out ia rSges soiae 30 jrtam tii 
width, with a fall of at least 12 inches from the ridgU^line to 0m 
furrow. The sewage being let flow front the higher emiMsakedd^ 
passes along these ridges, where 9*iDCh half-round tiies» plAcid 
end to end and bedded in the soil, form its carriers j had it Itpi 
over the edges down the slope. The land is on a bed of grav^ 
so that a very few drains suffice to keep its subsoil empty, aud the 
surface is thus not easily clogged with any quantity sewage^ 
which indeed sinks away as it Hows, so that ihere is rarely any 
water to deliver in the furrows between the lauds. The heaviest 
Italian rye-gra&s, mangel-wurzel, and cabbage crops are grown^ 
and nowhere is there «€en more luxuriant fertility as the result of 
sewage irrigation. There has always been a very heavy produce 
ol Italiiiii rye-grass, onions, potatoes, cabbages, mangels, padWUips, 
and otliur succulent crops ujioii the land when I have walked 
over it. Besides this carefully laid-out square of 20 acres, 'with 
a roadway through the midst of it, the sewage is delivered at 
various points of all the otlicr fields, and these, laid out less care- 
fully, are watered in like manner from surface furrows along the 
higher lii^es in each, and very heavy crops are grown. The 
cropping last year included 22 acres of Italian rye-grass, sold 
for 399/. Os. fir/. ; 6 a. I r. 10 p. of cabbage, sold for 87/. 12s. ; 
40 a. 2 r. 20 p, of mangel-wurzel, sold for 599/. 6s. dd. ; 25 J acres 
of pobitoes, sold for 140/. IGs. 6d. ; 10 acres of onionsy sold for 
287/. ; 14 acres of oats, sold for 135/. ; 16 a. 1 r. 10 p. of wheat, 
sold for 228/. 13s. 9d. ; 7} acres of carrots, sold for 116/. Is;; 
und 8 a. 2 r. 10 p. of gardening crops — as rhubarb, cucumbers, 
cauliflowers, re<l cabbage, asparagus, vegetable marrows, &c., sold 
Altogether for 11 it/. Kis. lit/. The produce has been sold by 
auction on the land. The successive cuttings of Italian rye- 
grass have been sold by auction from time to time daring 
year. From 20 acres of permanent pasture, the sum of 
181/. 10s. 6d. has been obtained ; and altogether 180 a. 3 r. 30p. 
have yielded 2294/. 17s. Sd., or nearly 13/. an acre. But huge 
as these sums nppar to be, the heavy expenses which have faemi 
incurred leave but little balance available to meet the enormous 
burden of rent-charge which overwhelms the land. The statement 
for 1875 of farm returns and farm expenses, including rent for 
land (917/. 4s.), but not including the charges fur pumping, or 
for the discharge of debt, shows indeed an almost exact balance 
of accounts, leaving the cost of pumping (344/. 7s. 4i/.) and the 
rentKiharges creat^ by the outlay on engineering works, baild» 
ingi, pumping-apparatus, &c., as an annual charge upon the town^ 
No question can arise here about the efficiemy of the fiwm ai 
a sewi^ defttcator; but great a« are the crops- which it hWS' 
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yielded, it cannot be considered an example of profitable sewage 
utilisation. Even supjwsing the depth through which the sewage 
percolates to its escape to only 3 feet (which is certainly less 
than the quantity of soil and subsoil which in dry weather is 
available), the 180 acres held by the Corporation are enough 
under caieful management (according to Dr. Frankland’s labora- 
tory experience) to cleanse the faecal waste of nearly 200,000 
persons; so that under the most careless management, t.e., 
management which takes no care at all directly for the cleansing 
of the sewage, but is directed simply to the use of it as a manure 
for plants, there is not a chance of the drainage water from this 
farm creating a nuisance. It is, therefore, exclusively to the 
subject of farm profit that the Corporation of Bedford may direct 
its attention ; and the farm is so perfectly adapted for the use ol 
sewage, and so fortunate in its position in the midst of a district 
of for the most part arable land, and close by a prosperous and 
considerable market town, that if ever land will repa) the cost 
of pumping the sewage that is applied to it, it must Im* here. 

CONCLI’DINO HeMABKH. 

In addition to these sewage fanns (six examples, including 
seven holdings ; two of them — Chellenlmm and \orth Tunbridge 
Wells — a stiff clay ; three ol them — IJediord, South Tunbridge 
Wells, and Doncaster — light soils; and two — Leamington and 
CborW, of medium character: thieeof these examples, Chelten- 
ham, Chorley, and Tunbridge Wells, receiving their sewage by 
gravitation ; and three, Leamington, Doncaster, and Beslford, 
receiving their sewage by pumping), 1 have \isited for the pur- 
pose of this report several other instances of sewage farming — 
West Derby, Walton-on-the-Hill near Liverprud, Altrincham, 
Blackburn, and Wrexham — in Cheshirt', I^ncashire, and Derby- 
shire. 1 am also well ar(]uainted with other English sewage- 
farms— as those of Aldershot, Baiihurv, Birmingham, Ikuy 
Edmunds, Crewe, ('ruydon, Eton, Harrogate, liarruw, Kendal, 
Malvern, Norwich, Keading, ileigate, Romford, Rugby, Swindon, 
Warwick, WolverhampUm, Worthing. In aildition bt this 1 had 
for two years charge ot the Lnige l-'arm near Barking, where the 
Metropolis Sewage Company have used from 300,000 to 600,000 
tons of sewage Minually <iuring the past ten years, and 1 bav<* 
annowlr watched iu management during all that tim<b fiiet, 
wmim m Hon. H. Petre, and iur the last six years by Mr. H* J- 
Moifnilt the Secretary to the Company. To some of tbaae fomt, 
nnd B i Bl lib ly to those at Aldershot, West Derby, Wmshnatii ewl 
B«iti«|b 1 justification of the coocitiaione BB the 

whole iBigoct, which 1 desire u> draw especially IriBB ^ 
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sew'age farms which I have more particularly described* All of 
them, however, may be properly named, to show that it is not 
without considerable knowledge and experience of the subject that 
1 now proceed to discuss the lessons whicii they appear to teach. 

• 

In the first place, we may notice how ludicrously experience 
hitherto has almost everywhere upset the anticipations of the 
sanguine sewage agfiiculturist. What has liccome of the esti- 
mates, the commonplaces, as they mav be called, of all previous 
writings (some of them my own) on tin sewair- question from the 
-.tgricuitural point of view ? — “ A Iran as good as a sheep,” worth, 
therefore, at least bs. a year for the mere laecal waste, in either 
rase, of the animal ! “ Land a m< n* mad tine, of which the value 
necessaiily hinges oi« the quantity of raw material which can be 
passwl 'hrougb it in a given tim<*’ 1 “The experience at Edin- 
burgh, wh^'ic a rent of more than 201. an acre is annually paid for 
the sewaged meadows, of course attainable elsewhere ” 1 Nothing 
of all this has been realised ; 40,000 “ man ” have not raised the 
fertility of the ChclU'nliam sewage-farm so much as 400 sheep 
could have raised it. The poor sands and clays of the Tunbridge 
Wells fai ms, dealing as a machine with the enormous quantity 
of raw material supplied to them, more than 1,000,000 tons of 
sewage annually, have not been able to convert the fertilising 
matter from 80 “ man ” per acre, so as to pay their rent. Nowhere 
has the Edinburgh experience been realised. Everywhere else we 
have had to encounter the great difficulty of making a market for 
our produce — a market which has from time immemorial existed 
there. The disappointment has arisen from the one-sided view 
that has been taken of the question — the enormous quantity of 
fertilising matter at present going to waste alone occupying 
attention. Such quantities of ammonia, phosphorus, and potash 
in this sewage — equal, at the rate of application, to tons of 
guano annually on every acre — were certain to produce the very 
maximum of agricultural return, and needed, or at any rate 
<leserved, the most perfect, not to say costly, equipment of land 
and farm tor their reception. On this point — here also happily 
able to quote myself— I will extract a warning written so long 
ago as lo69, in a report to the West Derby Board of Health, 
who were then contemplating the adoption of the agricultma! 
Tomedy for their sewa^ nuisance — a warning which was^ not 
taken then, and is still as necessary now : — “ Having obtuned 
the land, I would not interfere at once even with the existing 
tenancy, except to reserve the right to take field after field in 
b a«d as may be necessary for the purpose of fitting it for the 
reception of the sewi^. And this gradual and, w to speak^ 
<lomestic way of working out the problem, 1 advise, in oldest 
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there be no temptation to anything like the costly or heroic style, 
proper enough, possibly, to architectural or engineering works, 
certainly not to agricultural works. No doubt, engineering 
skill will be necessary alter the sewage has been delivered on 
the highest point of the land, but its regular distribution is 
even more an agricultural operation, and the more it is kept 
within the means and ideas of an intelligent tenant-farmer or 
market-gardener, the more likely is it to have a profitable result. 
It is true that sewaged lands are generally the most enormously 
manured, and the most extraordinarily productive lands known 
to agriculture ; but it is also well to bear in mind that sewage- 
water is the most dilute and poorest manure per ton that any of 
us know, that its effects are owing to the enormous quantities 
which we apply, and that any addition to the cost of its distri- 
bution must therefore be carefully avoided ; for, after all, it is 
on the power which a single man possesses, % lifting or shutting 
a hatch here and there, of distributing 500 tons per acre over 
eight or ten acres in a day that our hopes of a profitable result 
very materially depend in dealing with such a weak and dilute 
manure as sewage almost always is.” 

The first lesson, then, that these and all other sewage fann^ 
may teach us is, that sewage — a very poor and weak manure — 
will not bear a heavy cost for distribution. The dirty water 
must indeed, at whatever cost, be brought to the land whether 
by pumping or by gravitation ; but that is the business of the 
town which desires its defsecation. It must be brought to every 
field upon the farm, but thereafter it must be distributed in 
the cheapest possible way. Plough-made furrows are enough to 
regulate the flow where sufficient slopes naturally exist ; and 
where the land is fiat it must be laid out, after efficient drainage 
has been provided, in wide ridges, the surface soil being kept 
uppem^ost. The lighter, poorer, and more pervious soils, are 
to be preferred, and these are to be so laid out in lands that the 
sewage shall trickle downwards from a furrow along the ridge 
line, teaching the foot of the surface which it has to feed on either 
side, but siting away in the process until there is nothing 
lefl: for the midway furrows to remove. It is possible thus so to 
-ftnoge the snrface that a single man may be able, as 1 have 
to dlstribote 3,000 tons of sewage daily. The oosi of 
,|llboiir rales here as in most other agricultand specolatioiis ; And 
wall be that a town shall resblve aft«i> iaviiig 4hll|i 
ffivafe fmn to cover it with a coat of 
with thos ensuring the de fn oa t i oa of its 
■lilillBtilii (HUHul expense ; and legardleas of the prnmmih** 
n wmwwlwir fnatar expense of labonr* of obtuiUhf % 
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sewaged area a mucli larger agricultural letom. Ordinary 
grazing wd occasional mowings of land permanently laid down^ 
after being properly arranged as a sewage farm,, wopdd very likely 
yield revenue enough to pay the labour bill and rent, Which ia 
what few sewage farms at present do. Thietj, however, would 
be a very poor result of sewage irrigation; and it would never be 
satisfactory to throw to waste 200 ounces of ammonia jper enAum 
from eveiy individual of a town population — regardless of its- 
enormous fertilising power — even though wc bad succeeded in 
our first purpose of destroying its power of creating a nuisance. 


The second lesson which agricultural experience hitherto of 
town sewage teaches applies to those Viho are bent upon mak ing 
this farther use of it. They must not think that those plants 
whidi most require its ammonia, and phosphorus, and jMtasb, are 
necessarily the plants best fitted h i their purpose. They must 
choose su(h plants for cultivation as can prosper under the 
enormous quantities of water by which in sewage these ingre> 
dients are conveyed. Italian lye-grass is theii principal resource, 
but cabbage, mangel wurzel, garden ciops, and all other succulent 
growths, are suitable. 

It is not impossible that we may hereafter hit upon a crop 
rotation, including as its chiel feature Italian rye-grass for 
summer use and mangel-wurzel for winter use, with sale enough 
of these and other produce lor the purchase of whatever other 
food materials arc lequired, by which the sewage of a town 
may be converted wholly into milk. And a most desirable 
and wholesome upshot this would bo. The outcry that has 
been raised against the wholesomeness of food which has been 
grown, whether at first or second-hand, from sewage dressings 
has nowhere been justified by experience. Edinburgh for many 
generations has been fed on sewage-produced milk. Merthyr 
has been fed to a large extent for several years on the garden^ufi 
produced abundantly upon Mr. Bailey Denton’s filtering^ground, 
which is dally soused with tenfold the ordinary agricultural 
sewage diessing The inhabitants of Cheltenham and Learnin g., 
ton, and the Eton boys — all of these being places where the 
antWities are naturally especially jealous for the wholesomeAesa 
of all their circumstances— are aU of them fed more or ksM on 


milk from cows feeding on se'vagv-grown grass. But flus is a 


ession. 


llto second lesson, th^ of ifqeAt sugricoltaTsl expooet^tis 
tbal only pUnts of succulent gropir^ dniesve coltivatioA imisr 
sownge. Wbeie tbe sewaged eirna is lOnly svmU p«Rtrf«|Js 
IsnnNt iiunib the tensnt can, xw dooH, he pleas«m. qps 

vrill di oeanrae hnvA n Uvrge ams in csxm cnenet lana he aiiAvlii 
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tempted on occasion to apply a sewage dressing during a 
drought, where under ordinary circumstances it might be mis- 
chievous. Even he, however, will for the most part confine 
himself to Italian rye-grass and a few other green crops on his 
sewaged plot, and depend on the manure from the cattle fed on the 
sewaged grass and mangel-wurzel, for distributing the fertilising 
influence at his command over the rest of his land. On wholly 
sewaged farms the tenants will apply the bulk of the sewage to 
Italian rye-grass, and occasionally to mangels, cabbages, and other 
growing green crops, during summer, and to fallow-land for 
mangels, cabbages, and potatoes during winter, trusting the land 
to do what it can at that time to extract and store up for next 
summer’s use the fertilising matters which are then spread 
throughout it. At Wrexham, where Colonel A. Jones makes his 
sewage farm profitable, the market-garden plot is one of the most 
productive fields he has. And at Aldershot, where Mr. Black- 
burn also finds sewage farming profitable, the large area ‘in 
potatoes g^own every year upon what is naturally a worthless sand 
yields, after repeated winter sewagings, one of the largest items 
of his income. At Barking, where cabbages, and other garden 
crops, and mangel-wurzels are largely and profitably grown, the 
dependence is on occasional dressings during the summer 
when the plants are in full growth and want feeding, not at all 
on winter dressings, which indeed are not forced on them as 
they are on the farms below ordinary towns ; they pump onl^ 
when they want to do so, and confine themselves therefore to 
such times as suit their crops. 

And here we come to the third lesson which these farms teach, 
and which cannot be too strongly impressed upon the sewage- 
farmer. The selection of such crops for growth as alone can 
make good use of such a dilute manure must be hedged within 
still narrower limits ; and in the case even of a crop which may 
be sanctioned by the second rule of conduct, just referred to, 
we must resolutely and promptly condemn it and abandon 
it as soon as it has lost its fitness or its power. This caution 
applies chiefly, and, so far as I know, exclusively to Italian 
fye-g^rass, which is often seen on sewage-farms even in its 
^oecond year, and still more in its third year, utterly effete and 
incapable ; although in its first year, when receiving no better 
or more abundant feeding, it was enormously productive, Mr> 
H. 3. Little was quite right in pointing ont the blunder which 
Italian ipre-grass growers often commit on sewage-fsrms^ of 
iceeping it too long. There is nothing more beautiful of its kind 
— ootlung more convincing of the extraordinarily fertilising 
agency wkirii we have in sewage— than a field of ltqUt|li| *7** 
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grass ready for one of its earlier cuttings ’during its first year. 
Sown in August or early in September, and properly sdwaged 
afterwards, it is in April of the following year the most wonderful 
picture of fertility which English agriculture Imows. Let the 
land, however, be ploughed up in the following November. Its 
second year will not be half so satisfactory; and the land will do 
better, after a winter sewaging, in early potatoes removed few 
another rye-grass seeding in the following autumn, or for mangel- 
wurzel to be followed by cabbages in the third year; these to be 
removed for an autumn seeding. In its second year, Italian rye- 
grass is rarelj satislaetory ; the sjune fertilising agency is applied 
to it, but the plant itself is gradually becoming incapable. 

The three lessons, tben, which may, I think, be learnt of the 
r.iiins t(< which I have referred are (1), the need of inexpensive 
distribution • (2), the necessity of choosing fit crops for culti- 
vation ; (3), the need of confining our cultivation even of these 
to that period in the life and growth of each during which it 
retains in full vigour its power of assimilating the abundance 
of food for plant]^ with which we supply it. 

One of greatest difficulties which have to be encountered 
in sewage-fanning is that of finding a market for its produce. 
This was pointed out more than ten years ago in a paper read 
before the Society of Arts, on London sewage from the agri- 
cultural point of view ; but the assertion of this particular diffi- 
culty was then received with hilarity, and I was ironically 
congratulated on my anticipation of the disaster which was to 
arise from “ a plethora of produce.” It is a real difficulty, 
nevertheless. It may, to some extent, be met on the heavier 
class of soils by the expedient of ploughing a great deal of pro- 
•ducc under during the first year or two, when a sale of milk 
<jr grass or garden-stuff is only gradually growing. Italian 
(rye-grass may be repeatedly ‘ploughed under with advantage to 
the soil, especially on land stiffer than is desirable for sewage- 
farming. This in time will render it mellower and more manage- 
able. The main resource, however, failing a direct sale of 
produce, will be found in the maintenance of live stock. There 
is no better food for milch-cows than sewage-grown Italian rye- 
grass; and, when withered somewhat before being given, it will 
<lo well for any kind of stock. And a gfood stock-manager would, 
I believe, find little difficulty in maintaining on a properly 
equipped sewage farm a large and healthy herd of all ^es. 
A large number of calves cbuld be reared, on a comparatively 
small number of cows, throughout the year, and thus stock of 
all agep could be kept from year to year, until of full age for. 
the grtftieiir or breeder. In this way, in milk production, and in 
S. ' 2 G 
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a gradually growing market on the ground for Italian rye-grass 
and for mangel-wurzel, cabbages, and other vegetables, the diffi- 
culties of a sewage-farm, greatest in the marketing department, 
will gradually disappear. And if, by good management, the 
labour-account can be kept within reasonable limits, a profit 
may be ultimately looked for. The experience hitherto has not 
been wholly discouraging. The Doncaster and Leamington farms 
— both of them in private hands — are perhaps the most hopeful 
of the six that have been described. The Cheltenham farm, 
where the profit arises out of the small amount of the annual 
labour-bill, is also instructive. The Tunbridge Wells and Bed- 
ford farms, and in a less degree the Chorley farm, and in a much 
greater degree the Blackburn farm, must be taken as a warning 
against excessive expenditure. 

Meanwhile, it may be held as certain that the agricultural 
remedy for the sewage nuisance is alone trustworthy. None of 
the chemical methods having to deal with a jmtresciblc li(|uid 
can send it from them in a non-putrescihle condition. 'I'he 
agricultural remedy alone is perfectly efficient. A nutrcscible 
liquid passing through the aerated soil — and over ^at incal- 
culable quantity of surface, within it, to which the superficies 
of all its particles amounts — meets with the oxygen of the air 
under circumstances which promote, hasten, and produce the 
chemical transiorination which it requires iu order to its periiect 
defaecation. Its organic matters are thus oxidised and trans- 
mitted in a condition in which they arc no longer capable of 
creating a nuisance. This is the explanation of ordinary agri- 
cultural experience on a sewage farm, to which Dr. Frankland’s 
laboratory experiments, conducted with admirable insight into 
the conditions of the prolilem, have directed him. It is the 
explanation of the perfect efficiency ol his method of downward 
intermittent filtration — a sufficient depth of soil and subsoil being 
filled alternately with sewage and with air — which is just an 
intensive form of the ordinary agricultural experience on a well- 
managed sewage-farm. And whether on the extimsive or inten- 
sive scale, this, whatever be the expense ol it, is the only pro- 
cess capable of dealing efficiently with a liquid in which the 
mischievous organic Ingredients, filthy as they may be, are, 
nevertheless, in such extrcmidy dilute solution as they are in 
town sewage. From this method alone, moreover, on the exten- 
sive or agricultural scale, is there any hope of extracting a pro- 
duce which will contribute in any sensible degree to the expense 
of tjie process. Let us hope that this discussion of some of 
the cases in which it has recently been adopted, may lead to a 
more profitable result than has hitherto been achievea.^D 
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I add one word more on the policy which Mr. Bailey Denton 
strongly urges of having Somewhere on every sewage farm a suffi- 
cient area set apart expressly for intermittent downward filtration, 

not to be considered and treated as intensified irrigation, as it 
has been called, but designed and carried into operation as a 
distinct work to be utilised at all times when it would prove the 
safety valve to irrigation.’ I quoi“ these w<-ld^ from his paper 
read before a meeting on river purifie.ition, heiij ai Edinburgh on 
the 16th of Januar\, 1)^73.* His contention ippears to be that 
this expedient will tend to make sj'wagr nufi.' palatable to the 
farmer and more susceptible of [)t.»fitabh' use by helping him 
under the difficulty — occasionally ’t is believed a costly diffi- 
( nlty — under which, of course, he is placed oi having to deal with 
aP thel.»wu sewage' daily, whether he has crops fit for it or not. 
When none' of his land i« fit tor t.nuing sewage to profitable use, 
this intermittent filter will be ready in which tc kill or destroy 
it ; and thus he will not be forced to apply it to his land at the 
risk ol injury to it or to the crops it bears. 

It seems to me that Mr. Bailey Denton’s proposition is espe- 
cially acceptable only in theise cases where the land is not 
naturally Sufficiently porous for easy filtration over the whole 
farm. In that case, unquestionably, it may be desirable to select 
the most suitable plot for special equipment as an apparatus for 
merely oxidising and defaecating sewage. But where the whole 
of the land is pervious and suitable for the work of sewage de- 
faecation, to set apart a portion which may be loaded with the 
work more heavily than the rest seems to me like an attempt, if 
possible, to achieve a failure. For the power which the land, 
and the air within it, possesses of converting sewage into a 
non-putrescible liquid is, of course, limited, even under the most 
favourable circumstances ; and the work is more likely to be 
perfectly complete when the sewage is distributed over and 
throughout a large quantity than over and throughout a small 
quantity of aerated earth. It is, I submit, precisely the same 
process on which you depend for sewage defapcation whether you 
employ a drained and irrigated farm or a drained and irrigated 
filter-bed ; only the former, supposing it to be sufficiently porous 
and well drained, having less to do per acre, is more likely to do 
it thoroughly ; and, having a larger area on which a profitable 
crop may be at! the same time cultivated, it is the more likely 
to make a considerable contribution by its produce towards the 
repayment of the costs which have been incurred. 


"■ Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 
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XVI . — On Phospliatic Guanos, By Dr. Augustus 
VOELCKER, F.R.S. 

Guano, it is well known, is the name given to the accumulateiT 
faecal matters (chiefly of sea-birds) which have been deposited 
on different parts of the earth’s surface in greater or less purity, 
and have sustained more or less change by the subsequent action 
of the atmosphere. The quality and value of different kinds 
commercially depend almost entirely upon the amount of de- 
composition which they have undergone by the action of rain, 
and other atmospheric influences. 

The recent droppings of sea-birds which have fed upon fish, 
a highly nitrogenous food, consist chiefly of uric acid, urea, 
urate of ammonia, and a variety of other nitrogenous organic 
compounds, and variable proportions of the phosphates of lime 
and magnesia, phosphate and sulphate of potash and soda, 
chloride of sodium, and some other saline matters. 

The nitrogenous organic portion constitutes fully two-thirds 
of the dry birds’-dung, and the phosphatic and saline inorganic 
substances form the remaining one-third. * 

In dry climates, where little or no rain falls — as in some parts 
of Peru and Bolivia, on the western coast of South America — 
the droppings of the sea-birds suffer little from the action of the 
atmosphere, so that the greater part of the nitrogenous matters, 
and the whole of the saline and phosphatic constituents of the 
birds’-dung, remain in such guanc^eposits. 

The most recent deposit of birds’-dung brought under my 
notice was obtained from a rocky promontory on the Bolivian 
coast, called Angamos. Occasionally a small cargo of Angamos 
guano finds its way into England, and meets with a ready sale, 
as it is, when pure, an extremely valuable manure. Angamos 
guano is collected by hand, with considerable danger and diffi- 
culty, from the bare surfaces of the precipitous cliffs frequentetl 
by the sea-birds. Being produced only in very limited quan- 
tities, it is not of much practical importance to the farmer. Its 
composition, however, presents several points of interest, to which 
1 would invite the attention of the reader. (See Table, p. 441.) 

Both samples were ver) dry ; they had a light-yellow colour, and 
a fishy, but by no means pungent, smell. The one contain*^ os 
much as 21*15 per cent, and the other 19’3 per cent, of nitrogra, 
or considerably more than the best Chincha Island guano which 
ever passed through my hands. In the finest samples of the 
old and now exhausted Chincha Island guano I found in round 
numbers 16 per cent, of nitrogen, which is equal to about 19^ 
per cent, of snunonia ; and on an average the bulk of thej^osit 
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CoMPOBiTioN OF Two Samt'leh OF Anoamos Quano. 
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on the ChincUa Islands furnishod guano }lelding from 16^ to 
17 per cent, of ammuiiia. 

This is considerably less than I found in the two samples of 
Angamos guano to which reference has been made. On the 
other hand, the percentage of phosphate of lime and magnesia 
in the best samples of Chincha Island guano is much greater 
than in these two Angamos guanos. 

Recently deposited and rapidly dried dung of sea-birds, col- 
lected almost as soon as it is produced, in a hot climate, and 
not acted upon by rains, thus contains a larger percentage of 
nitrogenous organic matter and a smaller percentage of phos- 
phates than the birds’ droppings which have continued to 
accumulate probably for centuries, and have formed more or 
less extensive layers, varying from 20 to 40 feet in thickness. 

In the course of many years, a portion of the nitrogenous 
organic matters of guano appears to be dissipated even in places 
most favourably situated for the preservation of the soluble fer- 
tilijiing constituents of birds’-dung. On fuller examination I 
found that the two samples of Angamos guano had undergone 
no decomposition. This guano smelled Ashy, and more like 
fresh urine than Peruvian guano. 

Both samples, when tested with blue litmus-paper, reddened 
the test-paper distinctly, whereas Peruvian guano has always a 
somewhat pungent smell, and a decidedly alkaline reaction. 

The presence of uric acid and acid urates in the Angamos 
guano explains its acid reaction. Thoroughly wetted with 
water, and kept in a warm room, Angamos guano in the raurse 
of a couple of hours suffers decomposition, and gives rw to 
carbonate of ammonia, the presence of which is readily indicated 
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by placing a little of the wetted guano upon reddened litmus- 
paper, when its original blue colour will at once be restored. 

By this simple experiment it will be seen how rapidly the 
urea and compounds of uric acid of birds’-dung are transformed 
into carbonate of ammonia in the presence of water. Most 
guanos which have a strongly pungent ammoniacal smell, and 
are dark coloured, are poorer in nitrogen and richer in phosphates 
than lighter-coloured and less pungent-smelling samples of the 
same kind. The former, as a rule, contain more ready-formed 
carbonate of ammonia and less uric acid than the latter, which, 
however, are more valuable, inasmuch as the total percentage 
of nitrogen, which mainly regulates the value of such guano, is 
higher than in dark-coloured and pungently smelling samples. 

The first effect of water upon birds’-dung is to transform its 
urea and uric acid partly into volatile carbonate of ammonia, 
which gradually escapes, and partly into non-volatile soluble 
salts of ammonia, whilst at the same time a portion of the 
insoluble phosphates are rendered soluble. If, in this par- 
tially decomposed condition, the guano is exjmsed to occasional 
heavy rains, the most valuable soluble ammoniacal constituents 
and the soluble phosphates will be removed to a greater or less 
extent, according to the amount of rain which will have acted 
upon it. The partial removal of the nitrogenous constituents 
is the cause of the inicrior quality of the guano-deposits which 
are found in the Falkland Islands, on the Patagonian roast, and 
in various other places in South Africa, Bolivia, and Chili, such as 
the Ichaboe, Saldanha Bay, Bolivian, Up|)cr Peruvian, Chilian, 
and Californian guanos, if the solvent action of water continues 
to operate for a long time upon guano-deposits, the nitrogenous 
constituents of the original birds’-<lung are almost entirely re- 
moved, together with the soluble saline mineral matters, so that 
finally phosphatic guanos aie produc<'d, which consist principally 
of phosphate of lime. Most of the ]>hosphatic guanos arc yellow 
or light brown, or chocolate- or reddish-coloured, fine powdery 
manures, which still contain more or less organic matter. poor 
in nitrogen. In this wa} the phosphatic guanos which are 
found on a number of islands in the Caribbean Sea and in the 
South Pacific Ocean have been produced. Some of the South 
Afticatt and South Ain(‘riran guanos also belong to the class of 
pholphatic guanos. All true guano-deposits, according to their 
comj^ition, may conveniently be divided into three classes 

lirt. Nitrogenous guanos, consisting chiefly of the frcal 
mntten of sea-birds, which have suffered little by the action of 
mill, nod which retain the ^cater part of the nitrogenons coti- 
itkoentf odginalJy present in the birds’-dung, and all the aaliae 
.ind phosphatic compounds. 
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2nd. Deposits which, like Ichaboe, Saldanha Bay, Bolivian, 
Chilian, and Upper Peruvian guanos, have lost a more or less 
considerable poilion of thoii nitrogenous soluble saline con- 
stituents. The guanos belonging to this rlass gmierally contain 
from 2 to 4 per cent, of ammonia. 

3rd. Guanos which have lost nearly all tluur nitrogenous con- 
stituents, and t (insist principally of the < ntliy phosphates of 
the animal deposit, and some organic mattci wiiich has resisted 
the solvent attion ol the watei which converted the original 
deposit-? into phosphatic guanos. 

Afaiiy ot the latter arc routainji>at(d i\ith iln(‘ sand, and some 
also with carlionate and sulphate of lime. 

It Is not my puipose in this papci to treat of the two former 
classes and I shall confine inysrii to the chemical history of 
phosphatic guanos. This (oatiibution to the pages of our 
‘ Joninal’ 1 trust will foini .x useful, although peihaps not very 
intdestiiig, setjuel to my papei on “Phosphatic Minerals used 
in Agiicultnie,’’ published in a preceding \ olume of the ‘ Joumaji,’ 
and complete the account of the great variety of phosphatic 
mateiials which at the present time aie placed at the command 
of iiianuldcturcis ol aitificial manures, and in one shape or other 
are made subserx ient to the needs of British agriculture. 

Phosphatic Guanos. 

Phosphatic guanos, as stated already, are produced when 
water acts upon deposits of biids’-dung to such an extent that 
nearly the whole ot the nitrogenous organic constituents of the 
dung are converted into soluble salts of ammonia, which, 
together with the soluble saline matters, are washed away, and 
little else but the phosphates of lime and magnesia of the original 
animal dejiosits, moie or less pure, are left behind. All true 
phosphatic guanos contain some organic matter, and with it at 
least ti.it IS ol nitrogen. Most kinds yield from one-third to 
one-half per cent, of nitrogen, and some as much as three-fourths 
to one per cent. Ammoniacal salts, as a rule, are absent, or pre- 
sent only to a limited extent. However, there is no distinct 
line of demarcation which separates phosphatic from ammo- 
niacal guanos, and some may be described under one head with 
as much propriety as under the other. 

Our principal supplies of phosphatic guanos come from South 
America, South Africa, a number of islands in the Caribbean 
or West Indian Sea, and several uninhabited islands in the 
South Pacific. From these places we obtain the following 
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' _ ( 
vpjcieties, which have from time to time been brought under my 
notice : — 

1. Mejillones Ouano.* 

2. Patagonian and Falkland Island 

Guano. 

3. Fates Island Guano. 

4. Baza Island, or Gulf of California 

Guano. 

5. Cura^o Guano. 

C. Quite Serrano Island Guano. 

7. Petrel Island Guatio. 

8. Coral Island Guano. 

9. Bodby Island Guano. 

Besides these varieties, others have been examined bj me, but 
as 1 have not been able to trace their origin, 1 pass them over 
smd confine my remarks to the preceding kinds. 

MgiUones Guano. — Although it has long been known that 
guano-deposits of great extent exist in the high table-land near 
the coasts of Bolivia, between Peru and Chili, a little below 
^e tropic of Capricorn, it is only during the last few years that 
these deposits have been systematically explored. At the present 
time a good many cargoes of one of the most valuable phos- 
phatic guanos are annually shipped to England from Mejillones 
Bay, which is but a short distance from the principal guano- 
deposits, situated about 1700 feet alxne the sea, towa^s the 
base of the Marro de Mejillones, a mountain 2600 feet high. 

This deposit is of great extent, and varies in depth from 5 to 
20 feet, and in some places reaches a depth of 40 feet. A 
second deposit, not yet lully explored, occurs at La Tetas, north 
of the principal one. The quantity of available guano is 
variously estimated by the engineers who have surveyed the 
deposits. According to ufiicial statements there are from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons, thus showing a wide margin in 
tlm ertimates. It is next to impossible to form a correct esti- 
mate of almost any guano-deposits, but there appears to be no> 
reasonable doubt that some millions of tons may be expected 
from Mqjillones. 

Mejillones gnano has a bright-reddish colour, very similar to 
the emour of red ochre. The colour, however, 1 find is not due, as 
be sopposed,to red oxide of iron, but to a peculiar organic- 
«0lonri^ matter, which turns much lighter and assumes » 
|il<|i|nsh tint when the guano is hard dri^. 

About three-fourths of the bulk consists of fine potrder^ aitdl 
the auSMander of smidl lumps, which are readily ernshed. The 
gupiw ilMI u lew Bi^ific gravity, and when mixM with waMV tb» 
greahMt f>«t remains in suspension for a l<mg timt, shouritljl' 


10. McKeen’s Island Gnano. 

11. Baker Island Gnano. 

12. Howland Island Guano. 
18. Jarvis Island Guano, 

14. Birds' Island Guano. 

15. Malden Island Guano. 

16. Shaw's Island Guano. 

17. Flint Island Guano. 

18. Enderbury Guano. 

19. Starbuck Island Guano. 
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that the particles of the guano ate in a state of fine siihidivilkilk 
In this respect Mejillones guano is distinguished favonniibl|^ ffom 
other phospbatic guanos, the majority of which are moM <dteiufey 
and apparently mineralit^ to a greater extent, than the Ml(jillonea 
deposits. It, moreover, contains a larger proportion of organic 
matter, including from one-half to three-fomrths per cent of 
organic nitrogen and small quantities of ammoniacal salts, a& 
will he seen by the following complete analyses of several 
cargoes, samples of which have been sent to my laboratory for 
examination during the last few }cars:— • 


(JoMroaiTioK or Mejillonxs Guano. 


( 

Xo. 1. ^ 

Xo. 2. 1 

Xo. S. { 

Xo.l 

Xo.5. 

Xo.<. 

1 

8-7fi ' 

1 

7*45 

6-61 ' 

7-09 

G'S) 

7*4& 

‘^Organic mftttcr and ealts ofl 
ammonia j 

C-40 

; 3i 

6-28 1 

7*44 

6-72 i 

7-84 

fPhoapiiouc acid 

:14'4U 

30*72 

32*52 ’ 

33*97 

35*25 

30*7a 

Lime 

37*60 

36-81 

86-42 1 

37*01 

35-50 

86-81 

Oxide of iron 

•54 

•38 

•64 1 

*69 



liagneela 

Alkaline salU, including . . 

2«3 

5-76 

} 8-56| 

3*42 

5*62 

2-83{ 

1 

} 8-56 

Chloride of boduun .. 

(1-83) 

(2-47) 

- 1 

2*87 


(2-47> 

Potash 



*• 

•34 

jll-€»j 


^Carbonic noid 

•45 

•75 

1*37 1 

2-76 


•75 

Sulphuric ucid ! 

1-6B 

6*76 

4*89 

2-63 ! 


6-76 

Insoluble siliceous mutter .. 

1*49 

1*23 

2*23 1 

2-47 

4.30 

1-23 


100*00 

100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen 

•98 

•89 

t -79 

•93 

•72 

•89 

Biqual to ammonia . . 

1-19 

1*08 

j -96 

1-12 

•87 

1-08 

t Equal to tnbusio phos-'l 
phateofiime .. 

75-09 

64 06 

70-99 

74.15 

76-95 

67 06 

X Equal to euibonate of lime 

102 

1*70 

8-11 

C’25 

• • 

1-70 


A glance at the preceding analyses shows, amongst other 
particulars — 


1. The samples of Mejillones guano analysed by me contained 
from 6 to 7 per cent, of organic matter. 

2. The organic matter in these guanos, on combustion with 
sod»>lime, yielded an amount of nitrogen which is equivalent 
to about 1 per cent, of ammonia. The existence of nitrogmious 
organic matter clearly proves the comparatively recent character 
of the Mejillones guano deposits. 

3. All the samples were rich in phosphoric acid. The per- 
centage of phosphoric acid expressed as tribasic phosphate of 
lima {boae-phosphate) ranged from 64 to 77 per cent, in roinid 
numbers. 

4. All contained but a small proportion of carbonate of lime. 
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5. Several of the samples contained a coQsiderable amount of 
sulphuric acid, which appears to have been mainly combined 
with lime. 

6. Mejillones guano also contains magnesia, amounting on 
an average to about 3 per cent. 

7. Chloride of sodium (common salt) to the esetent of about 
2^ per cent, was also found in the several samples. 

3. The percentage of insoluble siliceous matter (sand) varied 
from 1 to 4 per cent., in round numbers, in the six samples. 

9. All contained but very little oxide of iron. Of alumina, 
only traces could be detected. Practically speaking, Mejillones 
guano may be regarded as free from oxide of iron and alumina. 

On combining the jjroportions <»f carbonic and sulphuric acid 
with lime, and the magnesia with phosjdioric acid to form tri- 
basic phosphate of magnesia, it will be found that the remainder 
of the phosphoric acid in the preceding analyses is more than 
sufficient to form tribasic phosphate with the rest of the lime. 
It appears from these results that Mejillones guano contains, in 
addition to the ordinary bone-plios])liate, a combination of lime 
with phosphoric acid, which is l(‘ss basic than the tricalcic phos- 
phate. Such a compound is bibasic jthosphate of lime. The 
occurrence of this phosphate* in Mejillones guano is of some 
practical importance*, fur it is well known that bibasic phos- 
phate of lime is more readily dissoivt'd by water, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, ^ ields soluble jihosphoric acid to water 
more easily than the onlinary tribasic jdiosphatc. Or if we 
combine the lime with carbonic, sul])huric, and ]>hosphoric acid 
to form carbonate and sulphate of lime, sind tribasic phosphate 
of lime, an excess of ])hos]>hoiic acid will remain, which, 
according to this mode of calculation, is united with mag- 
nesia to form monobasic or bibasic ]>hosphate of magiicsia, or a 
mixture of the two. Thc.s(‘ magn(‘sian plmsphatcs arc still more 
soluble in water than the corresponding lime pli 
hence, whether we adopt one or the other modes 
the basic with the uc’id constituents, the practical result remains 
the same in either case. Mejillones guano certainly it a more 
readily soluble ami efficacious phosphatic manure than similar 
fertilisers which do not contain more phosphork acid than is 
necessary to form tribasic phosjdiate with lime. 

The greater readiness with which Mejillones gmno yields 
idtosphoric acid to plants, in (*omparison with other photphtUic 
gnattos^ its richness in phosjdiatos, and the extremely fine state 5>f 
lolNiiTision of its particles, unquestionably characterise MqjU' 
ImHle gnoon os one of the most valuable phqqphatic foeima at 
preMiit im]K>rtcd into England. , ' 

In addition to die preceding more comjdete aaa]||rae% tn^ 


[isphates, and 
of combining 
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following partial one« may be quoted as fairly representing the 
average contents of the present imports in phosphate of lime: — 


Gbnkbal OonrosiTioN ou' MBJiiiUtaiis G^tranro. 



» 1 1 
Ko. 1. 1 

No. a. 1 

NS. 8. 1 

No.1 1 

Na0. 

NS.1S. 

Mouiture aud organic tti ittcr 

14-46 

, 15 01 1 

13 87 ' 

I ^ SO , 

15-01 

lG-62 

♦Phoeplionc ttOid 

32-35 

31 71 

33-79 1 

IV ' 

Jl.3-54 1 

31-84 

Lime 

37-56 

' .31 -7.) 1 

30*61 • 


34-OT 

S4-87 

Magnesia, caibouic afiil j 
sulphuric acid, ulkaliuu) 

' baits, ) 

^Insoluble siIkoous maU<^i 

12-51 

13 <>’ 

1 

i t 3) 

r db 

10-93 

11-78 

3 09 

1 

1 ,H) 

1 

-IjL' 

2 29 

6-45 

4*84 


|100 00 

100 0 

100-00 ' 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

’•Equal 1 til basic pliost-) 
pliato ( f Ume . . . J 

1 

^ 70 -{.2 

1 

4 . ^ 7 1 

1 

73 7g" 

1 

74-48 

73-22 

60*51 


Although Mejillones guano ma;y be applied with more or less 
advantage to the land without any previous preparation, except 
sifting and crashing the lumpy portion into a fine powder, it ' 
is more eionoinical to treat the guano with sulphuric acid, and 
to con^e^t the greater portion of the insoluble phosphate of 
lime which it contains into soluble phosphate, it is readily 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric acid, and is a most valuable 
material for producing manures containing a high percentage 
of soluble phosphate of lime. It has been alleged that Mejil- 
lones guano, when treated with sulphuric acid, docs not readily 
fall to a fine and dry powder, but is apt to remain peimanently 
in a wet and rather pasty condition. This, no doubt, may happen, 
and it generally takes place, if the guano, as imported, is treated 
with weak acid. Not unfrequently it arrives in Europe in a 
somewhat damp condition, and if dissohed in that state in 
weak chamber-acid, the resulting soluble guano appears more 
or less moist, according to the percentage of moisture in the 
raw guano, and the extent to which it has been rendered soluble 
by a larger or smaller addition of weak acid. But this objec- 
tion to its fitness for the production of manures rich in soluble 
phosphate is not a valid one ; for Mejillones guano,- thoroughly 
dried on a heated floor, and .then passed through a finO sieve, 
con be treated with an amount of sulphuric acid large enough 
to render nearly the whole of the insoluble phosphate of lime 
soluble, without danger of turning out damp and pasty. In 
this way, dissolved Mejillones guano, containing from 40 to 43^ 
per cent, of soluble phosphate of lime, may be obtained in a 
sufficiently dry and powdery condition to go readily through 
a manttre-diill. 
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The first of the four samjtleS) it will be sepii) jriddud 2^^ per 
ceut. of ammonia, and the fourth rndy f per eefit. All contained 
•a largu proportion of sandr-^No. 3 a* mnch as half its weight* 
The percentage of phosphate oi lime in the best sample 
amounted to only 27^ per cent., and in the worst sample it ^ 
as low as I 64 per cent. Altogether^ Batagoniahi gtutno, as a 
rule, is a poor manure ; and in many cases it is not worth the 
freight and working czjienses. 

PoitoB Island Guano . — Patos Island lies off the coast of Lower 
California, and on it arc found deposits of pUosphatiO guanos, 
which, however, appear to be now nearly exhausted. A sample 
•of Patos Island guano, analysed by inu some years ago, had the 
following composition ; — 

Composition of Patos Ishiul Gunno. 


Moiblure 14*35 

•Organic matter and salts of ammoxia 10*24 

Phosphate of lime and magnesia (bone-pliospliatcs) . . 53*48 

Carbonate of lime 2*68 

Alkaline salts '4*63 

Insoluble siliceous matter 14*72 


100*00 

• Containing nitrogen *96 

Equal to amiuonia 1*16 


Gtdf of California and Raza Island Guano . — Much more 
valuable phosphatic guanos than that from Patos Island are now 
imported into England from Raza Island and other islands in the 
'Gulf of California, as will be seen by the following analyses : — 


OoMPOBmoN OF Phobfhatio Guanos fbou thi GtUiF of Caufobnia. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

NaS. 

Moisturo 

4*83 

1-30 

3-70 

’‘Organic matter and combined crater .. 

12*72 

9*80 

11*18 

tPhoaphoric acid 

34*88 

40*81 

34-81 

Lime 

87*86 

37-21 

84*a7 

Magnesia 

1-76 



Oxide of iron 

•50 



Alomina 

•81 

7*18 

9*54 

’Caibonie acid 

•46 



Alkaline salts 

5*54 



lasdluble silioeous matter 

1*69 

4*20 

6*75 


100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

• Ccottolning nitrogen 

l*0t 

•37 

*86 

Equal to ammonia 

1*26 

•45 

! 1*04 

t Equal to tribasio phosphate of lime .. 

74*94 

88*01 

75*99 
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Two of these three samples contained a good deal of orgaido 
natter, capable of producing on final decomposition over 1 per 
cent, of ammonia. They were also rich in phosphate of lime, 
and altogether indicated very valuable phosphatic guano deposits. 
The sample marked No. 2 was remarkably rich in phosphoric 
acid, but it contained less nitrogen than the two other samples. 

It appears to me probable that No. 2 was a crust guano, upon 
which the powdery portion was deposited. On many guano 
islands the powdery phosphatic deposits rest upon, or are mixed 
up with, hard unpromising-looking crusts, or stone-like masses, 
which often assume considerable dimensions, and possess the 
physical characters of hard rocks. In most places these crusts 
are more valuable than the powdery portion of the deposit, for 
in many localities the pow’dery surface-layers arc contaminated 
with fine driit-sand, sometimes to an extent to render the guano 
not worth exporting. The crusts are not only free from sand, 
or contain but little of It, but they often consist principally of 
bibasic phosphate of lime, and not of the ordinary tribasio 
phosphate which forms the bulk of the powdery phosphatic 
deposit. In other words, these crusts not only contain a high 
percentage of phosphoric acid, but they contain this acid united 
with less lime than in ordinary tril}asic or bone-phosphate of 
lime, which constitutes tin* bulk of bone-ash and of most 
phosphatic guanos an<l minerals. 

The analysis of sample No. 2 shows that it is a crust guano, 
to a very large extent consisting of bibasic phosphate of lime. 
This circumstance renders this and other crust guanos of a 
similar chemical constitution extremely valuable for the pro- 
duction of high grade su])crphosphntes. 

In dissolving ordinary phosphatic materials, which often 
contain a good deal of ('arbonate of lime, a certain amount of 
solphnric acid is wasted in neutralising it ; and in order to 
pnwuce soluble or monobasic phosphate of lime from the 
Iribaaic compound, tw'o ecjuiralents of lime are retnoved by 
the acid and changed into tuo equivalents of sulphate of lime; 
whuereaa in dissohing crust guanos, which generally do not 
liontain any carb<mate of lime, and which consist, to a large 
e^ctent, of bibasic ])ho$j)hnte of lime, only one equivalent ^ 
lime has to be removed and to Im* rombined wLm sulphuric 
acid when such crust guanos are transformed into solMWe or 
a|Qilo1msic phosphate of lim<\ In the fitrroer case, for every 
eiiijlivnlent of soluble phospliate two equivalents of sulphate of 
Uaim (gypsum ) arc necessarily prmlut'cd ; whereas, in tM latter, 
auljf equivalent of sulphate of lime is formed simvltaiisotisly 
win one equivalent of soluble phosphate, suid a mneh higlief p<^ 
centife of soluble phosphate ran be incorpontod into a manure 
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wbich is made simply by dissolving Mich cvh«f |du>sphateB than 
is the nsso when ordinary phosphatic minenils «ro SMod* 

The following is an analysis of a sample sst lUiZst IsUuid 
crust guano, which is very similar in chemical chfiraol^r 
sample marked No. 2 in the preceding tabular statemsA ^ 


Composition of Island CJaano. 


Moisture an 1 015 ^ mi6 in Attc* .. 

.. 12'34 

^Phosphoric lu 1(1 .... 

.. 88'93 

Lime.. .. .. . . 

.. 36-67 

Maj^nesii, alkul 111 j salts, siOi)huii t id it 

8-73 

InsoluhL Siliceous matter 

.. 4-08 


100-00 

Ceiualtotiihi n lU huH 

83-72 


A < onsiilrMal)le proporLion ot r! is crust guano consisted of 
bibasic phosphate of lime 

(\tra<;ao Island Guano, — TIk' island of Cura^ati, a Dutch 
possession^ is situated in 12^ x. latitude and 51"^ w. longitude, 
a few miles of! the coast ol Vrnezueda. It is a small island, 
sparsely inhabited, and abounds in sterile rocky districts in 
uhich phobphatic guano deposits were discovered not many 
years ago. Curaejao guano has a light greyish-brown colour, 
and like most deposits of that kind is free from smell. It is 
generally found in the shape of a fine voluminous powder, and 
is mucli liked by manufacturers of artificial manures, because 
wheu treated with sulphuric acid it is readily couverted iuto a 
light, dry, and concentrated superphosphate. 


Composition op CcuAfAo Guano. 


1 

1 

Ho. 1. 

No. 2. 1 

No. 8. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

No. 6. 

Moisture 

11-33 

8-05 

lC-80 

8-28 

11-49 

10-29 

Organic matter 

7-11 

8-70 

6-30 1 

7-34 

5-81 

7-39 

•Phosphoric aad 

82-65 

30-96 

80-02 

83-20 

, 83-44 

2?-50 

Lime 

40-19 

42-05 

87-40 

41-86 

' 40-80 

40-29 

fCarbonio acid 

2-30 

3-79 

1-19 

2-98 

1-86 

3-74 

Magnesia, sulphuric acid, al*'l 
kaline saltis, &c / 

6-02 

6-21 

8-05 

6-20 

* 6-31 

8-74 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. 

-20 

-24 

-24 

•19 

•29 

•09 


100-00 

100 “00 

loo-do 

100-00 

lOO OO ,100-60 

* Equal to tribario pbos-V 
paaie of litne .. •• / 

71-27 

67-69 

i 

65-28 

72-48 

1 

73-01 I 

64-61 ^ 

t Equal toeaibonateof Uipe 

5-22 

6-61 

2-70 

6-66 

4-27 1 

8/60 
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Like most phosphatic guanos the deposit varies a good deal 
in different places on the island ; but wheil care is takeh in fhe 
selection of the different qualities, cargoes yielding from 67 to 
TO per cent, and upwards of phosphate of lime may be shipped 
without much difficulty. The analyses on the preceding page 
give a good representation of the variation in the quality of 
this guano. 

Curasao guano thus contains scarcely any siliceous matter, 
from 64 to 73 per cent, of phosphate of lime, and a Variable 
moderate percentage of carbonate of lime. 

Quite recently a very rich rock phosphate has been discovered 
on Great Curasao. A sample analysed by me a few months ago 
bad the following com]K)sition : — 

Composition of a Sample of Curapao Rock-plioq>hate. 


Moisture .. .. 1-34 

Organic mattci *84 

•Phosphoric acid 37 *.'3 

Lime r>l'80 

fCarhonic acid 4*28 

Mi^ineuia, sulphuric acid. d:o. .. .. .. 3‘h7 

Insuluhle siliceous iiiattci '34 


lOO'OO 

• Equal to trilmsie phosphate of June 81 '03 
[t Equal to carbonate of lime 9-72 

This is a hard light-coloured rock, well adapted for the 
manufacture of concentrated mineral su}>erphosphate. 

In the next tabular statement (p. 453) are grouped together 
analyses of samples of Quito .Serrano guano, Petrel Island guano, 
Cor^ Island guano, Booby Island guano, and McKcen Island 
guano, varieties of phosphatic guanos which arc occasionally 
imported into England, but wbir h do not appear to form very 
extensive deposits. 

The samjpie of Coral Island guano anal^ sed hj me, it will be 
seen, contained 77 per cent, of phosphate of lime, which is a 
high percentage; but the Booby Island and McKeen Island 
guanos aie not rich enough to repay the ezjHmies of exportatioo. 

JBahet Isbtnd Guano, — Baker Island, a small uninhabited 
«oraI island, surrounded by coral reefs, is situated in the West 
Indian, or Caribbean Sea, at an elevation i>f about 35 feet above 
tip level of the se^ It is the resort and brcediog-place of great 
Minibeni of sea-birds, the excrements of which give rise to the 
mniaio depoeic. Unfortunately the island is visited periodically 

hmry which deprive the birds’-dung of its nuMt 

valiiallle IntUfeing constituents, and leave mainly the earthy 
|dioqilwte% nkised with more or less organic matter, behind. 
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Moisture ^ 

'*'Orgauio matter .. .. 

tPhosphoric acid 

Lime 

Magnesia* aulphurio ac.d, 

alkaline Baits 

Carbonic a^'id, &c 

Insoluble siliceous mattc^r 


uflimo 

t Containing nitrogen .. ( 

Equal to ammonia .. •./ ** ** \ 


Quito 

Serrano 

Island 

Guiuio. 

1 

Itilaad 

ChuuM). 

Coral 

Island 

Gnano* 

III 

}; 8-50 

»- a { 

7*04 1 
11-76 ! 

i 6-10 

1 10-18 

1 32 * 4-1 

’ 30-50 

J 5-29 1 

i 21-77 

1 39-41 

• 30-44 ^ 

41*76 

> 45-36 

’1 17-10 

18-05 

3 r )5 

' 16-50 

2*55 

5-50 I 

ro 

-09 

' 100-00 

100 -00 1 

100 00 

100-00 

70-82 

00 58 

77-05 

47-62 


IfeKiwn 

ItUad 

nastio. 


18-15 

•79 

100^ 


/ *26 
\ *32 


The surface layer of the gunn«> is powdery and of a brown 
colour, and exhibits numerous fibres of roots and similar vege- 
table remains. In the lower layers are found a good many 
lumps, varying in hardness, size, and texture. The strata 
resting immediately upon the coral-rock are somewhat crystal- 
line, and contain from 20 to 25 per cent, of sulphate of lime. 

If worked too near the rock, the guano is liable to get con- 
taminated with carbonate of lime, of which substance the coral 
rocks almost entirely consist. 

The chemical character of Baker Island guano will be 
readily recognised by the following analyses, made in my labo- 
ratory a few years ago 

CoMFOBlTlOK OF BaeEB IsLAND GuANO. 

Vo. 1. Vo. «. Vo. S. 

I 12*05 
6*25 
; 82-32 

, 42-.'<4 

2-00 
•71 


•09 

l*l»l 

1*78 

•14 

100-00 


* Containing nitrogen .. *34 *72 

ISuuaI to funiuonia •• *97 

t Signal to tribasio phosphate of lime .. 70-53 86'U 64*81 

t Bgual to oorbonate of limo 6*79 ’61 •• 


VOL. XIL— -S. g. 2 H 


Moiiiture 

*Orgamo matter 

fPhoBphorio acid 

liime 

tCarbouio acid 

Magmcdia 

Oxide of Lrou 

AlumiQU 

Solpluirio add 

AlkaliOBy and Iobb in analyaiB 
Insoluble sillocous matter .. 


4-71 

19-16 

6-17 

8-61 

39-44 

29-55 

43-01 

84-69 

■ 27 \ 


2-32 


•96 ' 

7-26 

2-83 


•79 

•73 

100-00 

100-00 




On I^uphatic Guanos. 

I 

Baker Island guano seldom coqtains any ammonia, the 
nitrogen shoirn in two of the above anafysea being present in 
the shape of organic matter. It varies much in quality. The 
sample No. 1 may be regarded as a good average one, No. % as 
unusually rich, and No, 8 as poor. 

Momlamd Iskmd Guano . — Howland Island, another West 
Indian coral island, is situated in O'’ 49' N. latitude and 
176f 5^ W. longitude. Its greatest length from north to south 
is 2783 yards, its breadth 825 yards, and its elevation above 
the level of the sea 22 feet at loir water, and about 12 feet at 
high water. 

The g^ano deposits on Howland Island are very similar in 
composition and physical characters to those on Baker Island, 
as will be seen by the subjoined analyses : — 


Composition of Tbkee Samples of Howland Island Guano. 


Ho. 1. 

t 

Vo. 8. 1 

VaS. 

Moistare 

Organic trailer 

^Phosphoric acid 

Lime 

Magneda, aalphuric acid, alkaline salts, &c. 
Inaolnblh Biliceous matter 

10 01 
5-72 
:u*2i 

43 03 
0*83 

20 

15*31 ! 
7*26 
.7.3-35 
.70*36 ' 
4*56 
•16 

8*95 
6*15 
31*80 
43»2G 
6 54 
*30 


ir>o 00 

101) 00 

100*00 

Equal to tribasic pliospliutc of Lime 

1 

1 

72*80 • 

75*97 


Jarvis Island Guano. — Jan'is Island, situated in 0° 22' 
latitude and 159° 55' w. longitude, is 1487 yards long and 
1870 yards broad, and about 30 feet above the level of the sea. 

lake Baker and Howland Islands, it is surrounded by coral 
reefs, which much impede the shipping of the guano. 

Coutpositim of Jartis Itlaud Ouano. 


Moisture 11*27 

Organic matter 9*93 

*PboBphoric acid 23*88 

Lime 87*18 

tCarbonic acid 6*02 

Magnedia, sulpbuiic acid, kc 12*63 

Insoluble siliceous mutter '09 


100*00 

* Equal to tribasie pbosphate of lime 62*13 

t Equal to caibonat ofUme 11*41 


Jnrris Idiuid guano is similar in appeanace to Baluf 
Howland Idand guanos. The better dopositsjbave aewdy all 
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On OtuokM. 

b«en eatried away, and the oai^gfoea whidt Hoar teach Eti|^land 
are generally poor in phosphates and oontandnated nidi a ^geod 
deal of caiimnate and sulphate of lime, as will be aeeit % the 
analysis on the preceding page which I made thisapnng' Of a 
cargo of such inferior Jams Island gaano. 

Crust' guano of a superior character is alsowloaiid on Janris 
Island. 

Birds' Island Gmno . — ^This guana occurs, on a maall oatal 
island in the South Pacific. According to the accounts of die 
explorers, the guano octam on the idSuad partly in die shape 
of a light-brown or yellowish powder, and partly in the shape of 
soft rock-like looking crusts. 

As far as 1 know, no Birds’ Island guano has been imported 
into England for some years past. The specimen in my col- 
lection is a light-colour^ friable, and porous stone-like 
not unlike lime-tufa in appearance. Submitted to partial 
analysis its general composition was ascertained to be as 
follows : — 

Compoution of Birds' Island Guano, 


Moisture (5-*)2 

Organic matter 4*80 

rhosphste of Ume (tnbasic {^os]>hate) .. . 80' 44 

Carbonate of lime, magnesia. See C'38 

Alkaline salts 1*84 

Sihca.. .. .. *12 


100*00 

Shaw's Island and Flint Island Guanos. — Shaw’s Island lies 
in the South Pacific not far from Malden Island. Where Flint 
Island is, I have not been able to ascertain. Judging from its 
composition it probably belongs to the same group of coral 
islands in the l^uth Pacific ficom which we obtain the most 
valuable phosphatic guanos. 

Only one sample of Shaw’s Island and another of Flint 
Island guano have passed throngh my h aod r. Their com- 
position I found as follows : — 



SbfiWslftltQd 

Ouano 

Flint IgUiid 
Otaanow 

Moists aad orgntiic matter .. t- 

1367 

34*69 

48*96 

7*«8 

*85 

13*96 

87*18 

4848 

O’OO 

•19 

*Phofipliorio 

Lime .* •• ‘.I 

Magnesia, ssidmiio aoid, alkaline salts, See. .. 
Ipaoluble silioocua matter .. #• 

Equal to tribasio pbosphate of liioe .. «« 

100*00 

100*00 

7878 

81'0» 


2 H 2 









On Gkano*. 

l^th deVito ooutaSn a high percentage of phoiphate of lime, 
which mainly regulates the commercial value these and 
similar guanos. 

Maldeu Itland €huino .‘ — Malden Island is another coral island 
in the South Pacific, upon which occur guano deposits of a con- 
siderable extent. The guano has a light-brown colour, and 
generally contains fragments of coral ; consequently its analysis 
always shows some carbonate of lime, which forms no part of 
the guano itself. It is a fine powdery phosphatic manure, and 
no doubt has been produced from the excrements of sea-birds, 
large numbers of which inhabit the island. 

The composition of Malden Island guano varies according tf> 
the care which is taken in excluding fragments of the coral 
roi'k upon which the deposit occura The following analyses 
show the chemical character of recent importationa 

CoxPosiTiOK OF Maldsn Ibland Guano.. 



Val. 

Vo. 2. 

1 Vo. S. 

> Vo. 4. 

Vo. 5. 

' Va6. 

Moisture 

4-78 

I 5-39 

1 

I 4-78 

, 4*56 

O'OO 

1 5-18 

Oi^nio matter and Water 1 
of CombinatioD . . . . / 

5-18 

{ 

1 5*7i* 

1 

1 5-18 

1 

4-04 

6*11 

1 7.72 

^Phosphoric acid 

34-7.1 

33-52 

' 34-75 

35-32 

31-36 1 

83-30 

Lime 

46-22 

45I(> 

46*22 

46*99 

42*33 ! 

45*67 

fOarbotiic acid 

3-65 

1 i-OCt 

3*65 

* 2*85 

4*69 j 

4*79 

Magnesia, sulphuric acid,) 
and alkaline salts , , . . / 

f)-32 

C05 

5 32 

6-15 

f 

5-47 j 

s-n 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. 

•10 

< -04 

•10 

•00 

•14 

•14 


lOOOU 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 ' 

100-00 

* Equol to tribasic pbos-i 
phateoflisne .. 

75-80 

7317 

75-86 

77-10 

66-46 

72-80 

t Equal to carbonate of lime 

8-29 ' 

9-20 

8-20 

C-47 

10-06 

10-88 


Mnderhury Guano. — Enderbury Island lies south of Malden 
Island in the South Pacific, and, like Baker and Howland Islands, 
is a raised coral rock of limited extent, upon which the «tcre- 
ments of numberless birds, deprived of their soluble, organic, 
and saline constituents, hare given rise to phosphatic deposits. 

The guano on Enderbury Island has no smell, and is of a 
light-btown or yellowish colour. It occurs partly as a fine 
powder, and in the shape of brown-eolomed eroits, 

whidh by the uninitiated might be mistaken for wtsrthlesi Stony 

I 

A sample of powdery Enderbury guano, analysed by me two 
^ean had the following composition * 



On PhosphaHe Owtnof, 

Cmposiiim of Eaderbwff Powderff 6humo, 

Moisture 8*W * 

*Orgauic matter 9‘ftl 

tPhospboric acid .. .. 28*74 

Lime .. 40*76 

:(Carbonic acid 7*26 

Magnesia, alkaline salts, d'c. 6*S8 

Silica .. *09 


100*00 


* Containing nitrogen *88 

Ec^ual to ammonia ‘46 

t Equal to tribaslo phosphate of lime . 62*74 

t E(pial to carbonate of limo 16*50 


The sample contained 16^' per cent, of carbonate of lime and 
only 62f mr cent, of phosphate of lime. It was almost com- 
pletely soluble in acid, and no doubt the ^ano would have 
turned out richer in phosphates if mure care had been taken to 
iollect it on a spot where the deposit was less contaminated 
with fragments of coral than the sample analysed by me. 

Two samples of crust guano from the same island 1 found 
■much richer in phosphoric acid than the powdery deposit, as 
'will be seen by the following figures ; — 

Composition op Two Samples op Endebbubv Cbubt GnASO. 



Ha 1. 

1 

Mo. 2, 

Moisture 

8*83 \ 

11*67 

Organic niattor 

6*45 / 

^Phosphoric uoid 

37*79 

88*67 

Lime 

41*96 

42*83 

fCiurbonio uoid 

1*46 V 

6*65 

Magnesia, alkaline, salts, &c 

Silica 

8*95 ) 

*06 

•18 



100*00 

100*00 

* Equal to iribasic phoroliate of lime.. .. 
t Equal to carbonate of ume 

1 

82*49 

84*48 

8*31 

Not detenaiaed. 


Starhtek liland Guano , — Starbuck Island is anodier of the 
isaall gnano islands in the South Pacific. It lies south of 
Malden Island, and furnishes both powdery and 
which in appearance or composition are scarcely distinguish- 
able from similar deposits occurring on Baker or Jarvis Island* ^ 
The following is an analysis of a good sample of powdery 
Starbnek Island guano : — 







4Bft> Guamot. 

1 

Oomp &Mon of SUulmtik Memd Qmm^ 


Meistore „ ^ ^ 11*56 

*0^nic matter 7*2S 

tPhospboric acid 68*61 

lame 41*04 

Magnesia 1*16 

Snlphnricacid *88 

tCarbenic add 1*05 

Alkaline salts 3*48 

Silica *02 


100*00 


* Coutaiuing nitrogen *39 

Equal te ammonia *47 

t Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime .. 73*67 

1 Equal to carbonate of lime 2*38 


The richest crust guano ever analysed by me came from Star- 
buck Island. Taro samples had the subjoined composition : — 

CoHPosmov OF Two Sauplib or Stakbuok Island Crost 

Guano. 




IfoistoiQ and organic matter . . 

*Plio^oiic acid 

Tijmc »« 

tSulphniio acid 

4 Ikiliat aad loss in analysiH . . 
Silica 


Ko. 1. 

Eo.t. 

8*7.'i 

1 

1 10-01 

irrS7 

' 40*18 

40*94 

1 44*96 

04 

1 

3*50 : 

I 4*87 

47 1 


•(rr 

i *04 

100*00 

; 100.00 


) 

* Bqtttl to tribasic phosphate of lime .. 99*48 , 87*58 

t I^Qal to sulphate of liiuo 6*05 | 


U .lilA phosphoric acid found in No. 1 were combined with 
lime to form tribasic phosphate it would correspond to 99*48 
per cent of that compound, but as the proportion of lime in that 
percentage amounts to 53*91 per cent., and only 40*94 per cent, 
of ame were actually found, and a portion of the lime moreover 
ia miilod willi sulphuric acid as snlphate of lime, it ibllowf tfiat 
eiipnu oasta omisist of a less basic phosphate than the ordiiiaiy 
l|(i|piii||inaphstn When doe allowance is asede far the Ilian 
■Wjh^Mtnhuied wiUi sulphnrio acid, the onleulaitioii of th* 
Hllillllll tihe analysis shows that nearly the whole of thollah 
phosphoric add as faibanc phfNqphatS} riint 
is, a OMttponnd consisting of two equivalaata of lima and aiw 
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equivalent of pboqiiioric add. Thi* eiiMnitMiee) a» pointed 
out in a former part of this paper, renders SCai^Utlt crust 
gnano exttemely valuable for the production of concentrated, 
artificial manures, rich in soluble phosphate of lime. 

Although most of the phosphatic guanos to ishieh referenoe- 
has been made produce a decidedly l^neficial effect when they 
are applied to root-crops at the rate of 4 to 5 cwts. per acio, it 
is nevertheless advisable for reasons of economy to treat them 
with sulphuric acid, and thereby to render the phosphates move 
soluble than they exist in the phosphatic guanos in their natural 
condition. 

11 , Salidfury Square, Fleet Street, EC., 

July 1876. 


XVTl - Longhorn Cattle : their History and Peculiarities. 
ByJ. Neviil Fitt. 

The present may be literally called an age of revivals ; but I 
doubt whether, amidst all the revivalism going on, a more useful 
regeneration, nationally speaking, has taken place, than the 
bringing to the front once more this useful though, long-neg- 
Iccted breed of cattle. A hundred years ago Longhorns occupied 
a somewhat analogous position in public favour to that held by 
the Shorthorn now. It is true we have no record that they 
were ever sold for thousands of pounds per head, but money i^as 
then by no means so plentiful or so cheap as it is now, neither 
was it then the fashion to go to a vast outlay on fancy, articles. 
But the old Lonp;hom men obtained hundr^s for the choicest 
specimens of their herds ; and they were looked upon at that 
time as the most profitable, both as beef-producers and cheese- 
makers, which the farmer could stock his pastures with. Their 
reign, however, was not a long one, for truly it may be said of 
them, 

“ Moons wane, and races wither to the tomb,” 

and the two first decades of the present century saw them well- 
nigh superseded, and their places filled by the then rising Short- 
horns. Well might it have been predicted when Bates, the 
Collings, and other noted breeders, arose with giant-like enttgy 
to take the new comers in hand, and expended time, skilli and 
capital on their behalf, that the curly coats would have a ^gh 
fight to maintain their supremacy. But the citadel was doomed 
to fadl, fiOm weakness within rather than assaults from without'; 
and it was dte want of due knowledge in the science of breeding, 
amongst those who hdid them, ra^er than any preponderating 
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SQjpeiriority on the part of their rivola, that cauaed the ji;i«diial 
diajdaoement of the l^ni'hom front oi)r postures and steadinfts. 
In fact, the Longhorn breeders attempt^ too much ; and the 
breed may veritably be said to have l^n killed with kindness. 
They sought for over-refinement, and forgot that it is much 
more easy to lose than to regain hardy qualities and big bone, 
Avhich any breed must have to pay in the hands of tensmt-larmers 
generally. Qualities for which the Longhorn had for years been 
especially famous were ignored, and others of an exotic character 
endeavoured to be implanted on him, — such as must eventually 
prove the ruin of any breed in which they are perpetuated, witli- 
out some counteracting influence. Those men who first took in 
hand the breed in its rough state, and made it famous, gradually 
passed away. Others arose without their skill, who, not content 
to let well alone, in trying to gild refined gold, overshot their 
mark, and produced misshapen animals, delicate in constitution, 
and, worse than all, uncertain breeders. Hence their gradual 
decay and comparative scarcity, so that “ The Druid,” a few 
j-ears ago, writing “ When the Durham ox began his six years 
of caravan life, the fate of the Longhorn was sealed,” * shot very 
near the mark, though he cannot be quite said to hare hit 
the bullVeye. In fact there were a lew men who, ktiowing 
the intrinsic merits of the breed, stuck to them through good 
report and evil report, and gaining experience by the failures 
of their predecessors, avoided the shoals and quicksands on 
which others had been wrecked. Patiently hiding their time, 
tbeyijliave held on long enough to sec their favourites once more 
come into well-desen-ed esteem, and take their place with our 
Shorthorns, Herefords, Devons, and so forth. To trace the Long- 
horn throngh the various stages of fortune which have awaited 
him is the purpose of the present Paper ; and now that ho 
is once more emerging from undcseiv'ed obscurity, after having 
passed through what may be calleil the dark ages of the breed, 
to enter on a new state of usefulness, I trust that his history may 
be found neither unimportant nor uninteresting. 

With regard to bis derivation, little is known. I have seen 
it asserted that, like bis rival, the Shorthorn, he first came from 
Yorkshire, and that the district of Craven was the cradle of the 
race. But 1 also find that, at a very early date in our history, 
he was spread, widely spread, over what are now generally 
kapwn as “the grazing districts;” ami I feel mom inclined to 
look on Craven as a part where perchance some anpeiior animala 
Ipro hmd (perhajps from the effect of soil and climate, eomhined 
with gtaatn skill), and for their superiority introduced to odier 


• •Mark Lsne Exptess' of Jan. 7tli, 1M7. 
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<]Mtrict!t with the view of efiecting impTuvemeiito in the couver 
herds,' rather than as the. spot from which the whole iraee of 
Longhorns first sprung. 

Wherever he may hare originally come from, 1 can only trace 
the history of the Longhorn with any accuracy from the noMhertt 
parts of Leicestershire, and the adjacent county of Oerbyihive. 
He seems to have been first brought to perfection on the borders 
of the wild district known as Chamwood Forest, which, at the 
time these cattle first came into notoriety, was probably as wild 
and uncultivated as any spot to be found in Kngland. Right 
well do the picturesque cattle match with its sylvan beanty, and 
1 am almost tempted at times to think that the early improvers 
of the breed must have taken them in hand, as much with an 
oye to general fitness of things as for the*sakc of beef and cheese. 
However, that could scarcely be, for it is not likely that, pioneers 
a<; they were in the road of agricultural improvements, these 
I •tactical hard-headed yeomen had any very pronounced aesthetic 
taste, or that they were as mm h infinenced by the appearance 
as the utility of their cattle. Nevertheless, it is a singular co- 
incidence that perhaps the only English breed of cattle which 
would come well into the foreground of a wild rugged landscape 
should have found its home in such a locality. The earliest 
name 1 have met with in connection with improvements in the 
bleed is that of Sir Thomas Gresley, of Drakelow House, Burton, 

who took such delight in keeping a dairy of cows similar in 
colour and shape,” as early as 1720, and consequently years 
before Dakewell became a name of note amongst Longhorn 
breeders. To Sir Thomas most of those who wish^ to improve 
their herds had recourse, and the generality of Longhorn cattle 
of note trace back to him. A blacksmith, Welby by name, who 
lived at Linton, just on the borders of Derbyshire and Leicester- 
shire, appears to have laboured most successfully for the improve- 
ment of the breed on the lines laid down by Sir Thomas, until 
disease came and swept the unfortunate man’s herd entirely 
•away. Webster of Canley, near Coventry, next comes on the 
scene. He used the Drakelow stock, and crossed them with 
bulls from Cumberland and Westmoreland, which counties must 
have had pretty good herds at that early day; and, strange 
to say, of late years I have found tome of the best breeders 
taking exactly a similar course, and going to those districts to 
procure bulls. Webster’s best bull was ** Bloxidge,” who was the 
hire of some very remarkable stock. Bakewell laid the founda- 
tion of his herd with a couple of Canley heifers and, like 
Webster, a Westmoreland bull, so here we get the line direct to 
Sir Thomas Gresley’s herd, and from him the blood was imparted 
to nearly all the herda of the country. 
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All who take an interest in afprieultuiNs Inoit regret tiiat 
Bakewell left no records behind him as to the methods be pursued 
in the improvement of his cattle and sheep ; in fkiety 1 dtonld 
have liked to learn more concerning the man and his doings 
altogether, for he was certainly no ordinary person, ‘and would 
probably have made his mark in any age in which he chanced 
to live. Such records as are extant concerning him tell ns that 
he associated with all the chief men of his day ; was given to 
almost princely hospitality, whereby be so impaired bis fortune, 
that he was obliged to make over his farm to another, notwith- 
standing the immense prices at which he both sold and let sheep 
and cattle. There is no doubt that his ideas of farming were 
quite unique and.original, and very much in advance of the age in 
which he lived. When wu read of his driving only two horses in 
a plough, of his utilising a stream which ran through the farm to 
carry his turnips from where they were g^wn to the feeding or 
storing places, thus washing them in the transit,— >and learn how 
even ^e most trivial things were turned to account, — we feel that 
he was not an improver of cattle and nothing more, but a man 
much given to discarding the beaten paths of life, and chalking 
out fre^ lines for himself. We also must regret that a life of 
such usefulness to bis countrymen should have ended in less 
affluent circumstances than his great talents and industry d^ 
served. For three different kinds of stock was he celebrated, 
cattle, sheep, and horses ; the two former remain as a lasting 
memorial to him, but the latter, said to have been of surpaMing 
excellence, and procured from Flanders, are, I fear, lost ; ami 
the great aixe and activity for which they were celebrated liave 
but poor representatives in the hairy>legged clumsy giunts k>r 
which the Midland Counties are famous. 1 believe he sent one of 
his horses as a present to George 111. Mis cattle were soon cele« 
brated, and the bull ** Twopenny” appears to have gone the rounds 
liken judge on circuit, for at one time I find him at Upton, in 
L ei cest er shire, and at another at Rollrigbt, in Oxfordshire. 
Thiragfa a great letter of stallions, bulls, and rams, dw Dishley 
Sqnine appears always to have hod a great aversion to sell ; and 
prohapt w* assy not wonder at it when he could let one ram for 
a thonsand (piiness the season. Judging by the turn affairs after* 
unrds took in regard to Longhorn cattle, I should aav that he 
MHjht for quality rather than size, and instituted tbo ukinf fin* 
iiHil bone, which a little later was carried to such an «Bwo ss , 
thnl ilaiay be assigned as one of the causes which destroyed the 
llpq^NdsliQr of the breed. It is known that he boaaled dThavittg 
dvenlkiiHD a great increase of meat in the roaatiar parts. * He 
hnd swy awch in-and-in, and after hie ftrst Westmemliad 
ventore^ did not go from home for sires. TIuNigb hs huproirsd 
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the leediiig qualitiee^ be loal some di the milking' eoee. 1 have 
travelled aomewhat^ at it weje^ out of my road to ditell nn the 
character of Bakewell, because no historj of Longhorns would 
be complete without a notice <of what 1 stay jnsllf tema their 
great high priest, and also because be stands cult m undi boM 
relief from the yeomen of Us ilay. To read of his doiagt, 
one might well fancy dmt he had been bom in the of me 
steam-eng^e and electric telegraph. Net long ago I ohanoed tO) 
be in the neighbourhood of Dishley, and turned aside to see dio 
grave of the man who had done so ranch for the peaceful industry 
of his country. 1 found it in the little, unused, and diia^^idaftOd 
church close to the Grange, where his princely hospiriJity was 
dispensed, now onl^ a common do\ecotc md building-place for 
the fowls of the air • 

Bakewell’s cattle have been kept in remembrance chiefly by 
the Imll “ T wopenny ” before mentioned, and the oft-recorded feet 
< I his cow Comely,** the founder oi some of hit choicest strains, 
having 4 inches of fet on the sirl jin when killed at die great 
age of twenty-six years. 

Coeval with, ^ not anterior to, Bakewell’s celelnrity as a 
breeder, was the foundation of the Upton herd by Mr. Chapman, 
which, when it was dispersed in 1873, was supposed to the 
oldest herd of Longhorns in the kingdom ; and 1 believe 1 may 
say still is, as Mr. R. H. Chapman continues a few of the sort 
on his farm at St. Asaph, North Wales. In this early day 
it had attained such excellence that Bakewell himself pro- 
nounced it as good as any herd in the kingdom, and diey 
soon had a dip into his blood, having hired ‘^Twopenny” 
for a time. Nearer neighbours to him were Buckley, who 
boasted that the bone of the leg of mutton on (me of his 
improved Leicesters was no bigger than the stem of a tobacco 
pipe, and those who also lived on riie north side of the Foiett 
were Stone and Farrow ; on the south were Knowles^ Astley, 
and Paget, besides Chapman. Perhaps the greatest amount of 
notoriety, after Bakewell’s, was gained by Mr. Fowler, of Roll- 
right, in Oxfordshire, who commenced like him with Canley 
blood, and hired ** Twopenny.” He, however, set the seal to 
the fortune of his herd when he purchased D,” a grandson of 
“ Twopenny,*’ and a very inbred bull, from Dishley. This bull 
was the sire of ^ Shakespeare,” who was sold at Mr. Paget’s sale 
at Ibstock, in November^ 1793, for 400 guineas. Like Bakewell, 
Fowler stuck much to his own sort^ and in his later days, at any 
rate* did not go from home for his sires. Another similarity to 
Bal^ell was bis aversion to selling his cattle, and no eflbr, it 
mattawd not bow handsome, made for his cows or heifers, so lebg 
at titey oontimMd prolific, could his friends prevail on him to 
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aecQpt He always regretted the sale of (thme ** Twopenny ” 
heifers to J\fr. Grey, of Toddington, and would have given the 
|irioe of the three to get one ^ them, ** The Painted Lady,** 
back again, but the purchaser knew too well the value of what he 
had bought, and the offer was made in vain. Mr. Fowler also 
refused the then large price of a thousand guineas for three cows 
and a bull. At length, however, the time came when the herd was 
to be dispersed, an average of 801. per bead was realised, and 
eight cows made 151 guineas each, whilethe bulls sold as follows : 
“ Garrick,” by “ Sbs^espeare,” 2157. 5s. ; “ Sultan,” 2207. 10s. ; 

Washington,” 2207. 5s. ; “ Young Twopenny,” ^7. 5s. ; and 
“ Young ^rrick,” 497. 7s. Amongst the cows, “ Young Brindled 
Beauty,” 2 years old, was sold for 667. 3s.; and “Young 
Beauty,” a yearling, at 347. 13s. ; while “ Brindled Beauty ” her- 
self went to the same purchaser at the strong price of 2737. 
Another cow, the dam of “ Washington,” made 1947. 5s. ; and 
“Nell’s Daughter,” 1367. “Shakespeare” was let for two 
seasons to Mr. Prinsep at 807. a season ; and that he was a very 
superior bull may be gathered from the following description of 
liim by Marshall, in his * Economy of the Midland Counties,’ pub- 
lished 1790: “ His head, chap, and neck, remarkably fine and 
clean ; his chest extraordinary deep ; his brisket down to the 
knees ; his chine thin, and rising above the shoulder points, 
leaving a hollow on each side behind them ; his loin narrow at 
the chine, but remarkably wide at the hips, which protruded inn 
singular manner ; his quarters long in reality, but appearing short, 
occasioned by a singular formation of the rump. At first sight 
it appears as if the tail, which stands forward, had been sevei^ 
from the veitebrw by the chop of a cleaver, one of the vertebne 
extracted, and the tail forora up to make good the joint, an 
appearance which, on examining, is occasioned by some re- 
markable wreaths of fat formed round the setting^n of the tail, 
A circumstance which, in a picture, would be deemed a de- 
formity, but as a point is in the highest estimation ; the round 
bones snug, bat the thighs rather full and remarkably let ddwn ; 
the leg» iduct, and their bone fine ; the carcase throughout (the 
chine excepted), large, roomy, deep, and well-spread.” This 
bull was by “ D,” out of a daughter of “ Twopenny,” soof coarse 
veiy much inbr^ to that strain. 

Mr. Paget, of Ibstock, at whose sale “ Shakespeare” mode 460 
gniaeas, appears to have been a very noted breeder of this period, 
nnfbrtnnately there is no record of his doinn save that he 
IMiaigied Sfr guineas a cow for the service of “ ShMespeare.” Bat 
Mr. PrittM^ who leased the same bull for a oouide of years, 
realised at us sale 303 guineas for a calf, and 620 fast a cow f so 
that he stands quite in the first rank as ngud» letunM, and 1 
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doubt if even the Dithley or RoUrigbt booke ehowed higher 

S ices than these. Pitt, in his agricultural report of Derbyshire, 
ay 20th, 1794, says, ** 1 view^ the stock of Mr. Prinsep, of 
Croxall, and 1 shall just observe, that they are of a I/>nghom 
breed ; and by a long attention, have hoen kmn^t to a high 
degree of superiority : huge, thipk, heas^, and ivjtn made^ with 
a pretty good show he milking; and such a tfiiposititki to 
fatten, that Mr. Prinsep observes the young stock are obliged^ 
to be almost starved by short pasturage, otherwise they make 
fat, and ne>er stand the hull. Cows give upon an average 
about 8 quarts of miUc each, which their owner thinks equal, 
from its superior quali^, to a much greater quantity kom 
inferior breAls. Mr. Pnnsep’s bull, named ‘Bright,’ wnich 
always has been, and invariably will be, kept for his own stock, 
is a majestic , noble animal ; large, heavy in the valnable parts, 
with the least imaginable proportions of offid, with a skin 
handling soft and sleek. This majestic animal is so gentle and 
docile, that three or four persons at once may handle him 
without the least sign of ferocity, or even notice on his part. 

‘ Brighteye,’ the son of ‘Bright,’ now 3 years old, is* a most 
heautiiul and complete animal; and it requires a person of 
superior skill to that which 1 possess to find a single fault with 
him.*’ 

What a pity it is that Pitt did not think it worth his while 
to give us the pedigrees of these bulls, so that we might have 
traced the strains of blood I As Mr. Prinsep hired “Shake- 
speare,” I apprehend that there is little doubt that they came 
ot the celebrated “Twopenny” family. On p. 466 is given a 
portrait of one of them by the celebrated animal painter 

of that period; and as no doubt it is a trathfnl as 

well as a very valuable picture, I can only come to the con- 
clusion that those who think the Longhorn cattle of tbose ^ys 
were superior to those now to be seen, axe in error. I have 
met with several bulls in recent years to whidi “Bright,” or 
“ Brighteye,” whichever it may Im that was painted, certainly 
could not, to use a vulgar phrase, “ hold a candle.” In fact, 

1 incline to the belief that in the case of many of these ancient 
worthies distance lends enchantment to the view. We learn 
from another authority, that s doaen years or so later, Mr. 
Prinsep bad a dairy of milkingwcows, all in such condition that 
they were really fit for the butcher ; and that a 7-yeai>old cow, 
which was killed, turned the scale dead weight at 104 stone. 


* I must acknowledge the courtesy of the iao|«ietot and editor of ‘The' 
Agdonltuial Gasette,' through whose kindness the portnuts of the bull of the 
last centnty, of the two steers (p. 478), and the cow (Fig. 4, p. 484), h&ve bseu 

laid before my readers. 
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14 lb$. to the ttone^ <»■ 18 score 4 lbs. per qaertw. Another 
noted breeder of eerly dajrs was Mr. Richasd Aslls^y wto lived 
at Odstome Hall, Market Bosworth, lieicesCen^imb whk^ pro* 
perty had been in his family for aome generatiofMy ai^ where 
at one time resided John Bradshaw, |dto Brasid^.iof 
the court by which Chfudes 1. .wa* ttiiid. Mi* nAntley iraa « 
large exporter of Lon|heeins to Irelaad, wh«re ssieimi '<4fitis 
bulls iwere in great fovonr ; but he will pechaps hu bniK 
tnembased as the ownw^ of the oelebrat^ COW which 'WM 
exhibited all over tha..e<Mftfitry in a van. No doubt she wM 
a very first-class aatAal, and it is a pity thatt^bier pedi- 
gree, as well as that of ether of Mr. Ast ley’s edebrities, ims 
not been preserved. This, perhaps, i.s the more wonderful as 
Mr. Astley was foi many years a mrntber of the Smithfield 
Club, in fact, from the time of its commencement until 1832, 
when he was the father of the club. He was a large buyer at 
tUe Roil right sale, and dipped deeply into the ** Shakespeare ” 
blood ; but farther than that 1 have been able to obtain no 
record of bow his herd was bred. The Knowles's, Thomas ahd 
Willism, of Nailstone, near neighbours, were partners with 
him in the Rollrigbt purchases ; and Mr. Green, of Odstonc 
Hall, was a fellow-breeder. Amongst others distinguished as 
Longhorn men of that date were Mr. Munday, of Market- 
Eaton, whose herd gave a curious example of the diffemuce, as 
regards milking properties, to be found in cows of the same 
breed, and near relations. He had two, own sisters, with only 
a year’s difference in the age. One, named ** Thistle,” mude 
her 1 7 lbs. of butter a week ; the other, named Truelove,” 
stopped short at 5. As may be anticipated, one was always 
very low in condition, and the other fit for the butcher. Mr. 
Munday kept a large herd in his park. 

Mr. Cox, of Braisford, was owner of a herd both und 
select, and was also breeder of the famous bull ** Tippoo.” Mr. 
Smith, of Foremark Park, was also a large owdm' ; but not like 
most of his neighbours, a cheese-maker; nor was Mr. Harvey, 
who found rearing the cadves with their dams more profitable. 
Besides these, there were Mr. Francis Benchfield, of Ai^ Hall ; 
Mr. Robert Leigh, of Borough Fields; and Mr. Greaves, of 
Ingleby, all well known for the excellence of their cattle. 

Mr. Thomas Satchwell, of Heinficld, near Birmingham) has 
a herd now that must have been founds at a very early date. 
He used bulls from Wroxall and RoUiight, and also a bull by 
Mr. Horton’s Old Conqueror,” the first-prize animal at ^the 
Oxford Show in 1839. Mr. Setchwell was also a large prize- 
taker at other Shows. The Wroxall herd dates back at to 
the middle of the last oentv^. The uncle of the present Hr. 
Nicholas Taverner had a sale at Fenny Drayton in 1794. j 
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hod secared the celebrated Rollright bull ** Waahington’’ from 
Michael Buckley, who three years before had given 215/. 15s. 
for him at Fowler's sale ; and a great deal of stock fay him then 
come to the hammer. From the time of Mr. Prinsep’s sale in 
1811, when an average of Cl guineas was reached for 60 lots of 
all ages, we learn little more of the private history of Long- 
hdrns until more recent years. The next incident of any note 
unconnected with the showyard is the sale by Mr. Brown, to 
the Hon. M. W. B. Nugent, of Higham Grange, near Hinckley, 
Inother to the Earl of Westmeath, of the following irnttle: 
The ** Shakespeare” bull, 127/.; ** Young Garrick*’ bull, y 7/, ; 
Prinsep cow, 92/. 15s.; Prinsep stirk, 42/. 17s.; "Dumplin” 
stirk, 42/. 17s. ; “Cherry” cow, 100/,: an average of 82/. 8s. 2f/. 
for the six in April 1841. Mr. Brown, whose herd was founded 
very early in the present century, won seven 10/. silver cups, 
and three 5/. cups, at the old Staffordshire General Agricultural 
Society’s Show, held at Lichfield about 55 years ago, with his 
Longhorns, when competing with Herefords, Shorthorns, and 
Devons, the different classes often numbering as many as 20 entries 
in each class. This was from about the year 1813 to 1820 ; and 

E rises were also taken by this herd at the Royal Shows held at 
>erby and Shrewsbur\. This Mr. Brown used a bull named 
“ Washington,” by Mr. Meek’s “ Washington,” out of Mr. 
Prinsep’s “Brindled Beauty,” from 1808 to 1812. It is re- 
corded, that about the latter year the noted Hereford breeder, 
Mr. J. Price, challenged the Longhorn men to an exhibition oi 
20 cows, for the sum of 100/. a-side, to be decided at the Lich- 
field Agricultural Society’s Show. Mr. Meek accepted the 
challenge, and the verdict was given in favour of the Herefords. 
Lichfield appears to have been a grea^ centre for Longhorns at 
diis time, as it is within a few miles of Croxall, made so famous 
by the name of Prinsep. Mr. Brown's son turned his attention 
nuMre to dairy than Show stock, and a sale of his herd during 
tbepresent year 1 shall have to notice further on. 

’There is one other Longhorn hero I must, however, revert to, 
and that is the bull “ Tiger,” of whom tradition avers that he 
was sold for the enormous sum of 700 guineas. Who bred him, 
when or where he was calved, or at what period, I have never 
been able to learn ; which is all the more strange as, to make such 
a fignre, he must not only have been a very good boll himseli, 
bul must also have hod a distinguished ancestry, as it is not to 
bn presumed that people in those days threw their numey away on 
cattle of inferior blood more than they do at present* a 
Loanbom C^tes was sadly wanted ; and though in some ben^ 
the |jenea]o|ncal tree has been pretty correctly kept, in others it 
has been eimer altogether neglected or lost 
I have said that there was little to be learnt of the private 
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biator^ of these cattle from the time of Mr. Priaiejp’a sale ih 1811 
until recent years ; and true it is that they appeared to be neg- 
lected and dying out. The Shorthorn then was becoming the 
fashion, and a heavy cloud appeared to hang <HI the Longdtorn 
horison ; however, the sale of Mr. BroWn’s beastsi abovp recmNled, 
will serve to show that in some few httiads, at least, they ^Nore 
cherished and held in high esteem, and we occasimiaUy drofltni 
them in showyard annals, not regularly, as is the case with most 
breeds, but occasionally here and there, sometimes an odd speci- 
men or two to compete with other breeds, or in extra fdasses<*!‘<- 
sometimes in a small class amongst themselves ; and it is only 
fair to them to say that, whenever they hare met their rivals in 
the lists, they have quite held their o« n. 

A.8 might naturally bi* expected, we ftnd them most plentiful 
in the early part of the century, especially in the first decade 
and halt ot the next, daring which time they figured promi- 
diently iu the Shows of the Smithfield Cinb, in the formation of 
which Longhorn men were quite as prominent as their brother 
'agricnlturists — Mr. J. Wilkes, of Measham, near Odstone Hall, 
having b^n the original proposer of it at the meeting held in 
London in December, 1798. His neighbour, Mr. Richard 
Astley, was found to support him, in conjunction with such 
men as Arthur Young, John Ellmnn, and others. Three 
years later we find the Longhorns were in the w innin g list 
with Herefords and Sussex cattle. A few more years and 
they took an equal amount of money with Herefords, Short- 
horns, and Sussex ; and, strange as it may seem to modern 
cars, both Shorthorns and Longhorns had to earn their certifi- 
cate of merit as workers on the farm to become eligible 
for showyard honours. In a recent article published on Long- 
horns, in the ‘Agricultural Gazette,’ March 27th, 1876, are 

the following statistics as to their successes at Smithfield : 

*‘1800, one cow, 8 guineas; 1809, one ox, 20 guineas; 1814, 
two oxen, 45 guineas ; 1815, one ox, 15 guineas ; 1826, one 
cow, 10 guineas; 1839, one cow, 20 guineas; 1840, one cow, 
5 guineas; 1847, one cow, 15 guineas.” Thus it will be 
seen that the Longhorns were in this period awarded 1637. 3s. in 
competing with all other breeds. The Longhorn has not gene- 
rally been regarded as a beast that stood crossing with impunity, 
neither I believe does he, where it is intended to breed back to 
the original straitr, as his peculiar characteristics will not admit 
of assimilation with other breeds ; but that, as far as meat-pro- 
ducing Qualities are concerned, he is calculated to form a heavy 
and good hybrid, is proved by the Earl of Radnor’s crossbred heifer 
between the Longhorn and Hereford, which at the Smithfield 
Club Show in 1847, at 2 yearrand 8 months old, was awarded 
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liie gold medal as the best cow or heiibr of any breed in the 
yard. Of Longhorns, as I have said before, the appearance in 
stock showyards has been of a more limited nature than that of 
most breeds ; as since shows for stock beasts have attained their 
present importance in the agricultural world, the Longhorn has 
been in the oblivion from which he is only now just emerging 
to take his proper place amongst his compeers. 

To trace the doings of Longhorns in local shoyryards would 
occupy more space than I have at my disposal ; but having 
shown the position held by them at the great fat^tock show, it 
is only right that I should advert to their doings ht the Shows 
held by the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Asa rule no 
separate class has been provided for this bre«id, and it has gene- 
rally been their lot to 'meet opponents of any other breed than 
Shorthorn, Devon, or Hereford ; and, as a rule, they have been 
successful against all comers. 

At the Society's flVst Show they were not represented, or if 
any were shown they were not of sufficient merit to get in the 
list of prizes ; and we first come on them at Bristol in 1842, 
when, in the fourth class for **any breed or cross other than 
Shorthorn, De%*on, or Hereford," the Hoa. M. VV. Bellew 
Nugent, of Higham Grange, gained a prize of 20/. for his 2 
years and 3 months old Longhorn Imll, bred by Mr. W. Horton, 
of Sherbourne, Warwickshire. Mr. 'I'liomas Joseph Pensman, 
of Leigh, near Tewkesbury, also won a 15/. prize for a 2 years 
and 4 months in-calf heifer, and the Hon. M. W. B. Nugent 
a 10/. prize for his 1 year and 3 months heifer. As might 
naturally be expected, they came to the front again in 1843, 
whmi iWby (situated in the district which may be termed 
the stronghold of the breed) was fixed upon as the site of 
the Show, and Mr. James Hettall, of Snibston, near Ashby- 
de4a>Zouch, carried off the 30/. with his 3 years and t> 
.nuMiths old bull, bred by Mr. John Dean, of Ibstock. Mr. 
l^illimn Daniel, of Burton-upon*Trent, also took 15/. ibr his 
3 years and 5 months bull, bred by himself ; and a prize for the 
best bull of any breed, other than Shorthorn, Devon, or Hereford, 
was withheld for want of sufficient merit ; so 1 fear we must 
conclnde they were not, after all, a very grand lot Amongst the 
cows, Mr. Edward Pratt, of Caldwell, Burton-upon-Trentwon 15/. 
fiar bis 9 years and 3 months cow, bred Mr. J, Mtnioi^ of 
Ultatfold, near Tamworth ; and we then come, for ^ first time, 
on idle Duke of Bnekingbam’s name as a successAil exbibitor ot 
ftkh stock, he having won 15/. with a homefand S yetis and 
11 nlOllths old in-calf heifer. . 

would scarcely have looked for specimena of fbe breed so 
far soiMii at Southampton, where the ^ext Show eras held in 1844 ; 
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but Mr. William Brine, of Tolpnddle, near DonriifeiMjr, won, 
beating a Sussex and a Hereford«Skorthom nsriMil tttdl with Mt 
4 years aOd ? months oM Longhorn, pntwing thai riie bibed was 
known and app^iaied even in the Southern Oottnties. llie 
Hon. M. W. B. Nugent was also again weH tib the foiv, 
winning 15^. with a lO-year-old cow, bred by Sir iThomai J^4 
uf Swinford Lodge, Southam ; while Stowe again bore olT^he 
ribbon with a homebred heifer, 2^ years and 10 months old. 

The Hon M. W. B. Nugent bad a wonderful timO of it at 
Shrewsbury the next year, 1 845, where he won 20?. for a ^ears and 
2 months old bull, bred by Mr T. Sljngsby, of FoleAall, near 
Coventry ; 15/. for a ?l-yeaT-ol<l row breu by Mr. W. Gibbs, 
of Henley-in-Arden ; 10/. for a 2 years and 10 months bid heifer, 
from the same breeder ; and 10/. for a \ year and 9 months old 
lieifer, bred by himself. At the same meeting Mr. John Lebs 
Urown, of Farewell, near Lichbeld, also won 10/. for a 3 years 
.ind 6 months old bull, bred by himself. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, m 1846, the Hon. M. W. B. 
Nugent was again put first in the (^n class, and won 15/. with 
a 5 jears old bull, bred by Mr. J. Twycross, of-Canley, near 
f'oveutiy ; a Galloway bull being second to him. He also won 
15/. with a 1 year and 4 months old bull, bred by himself ; 15/. 
for a 3 years and 10 months cow ; 10/. for a 2 years and 7 months 
in-calf heifer ; and 10/. for a year and 6 months heifer; idl of his 
own breeding, taking what may be called a regular benefit. 

At Northampton, in 1847, although it is but a short distance, 
comparatively speaking, from the Longhorn country, there was 
a marked falling off, and the only animals of this breed to be 
found in the list are a 6 years and 4 months cow, in-milk, of 
Mr. William Umbers, of Wappenby, near Leamington, bred by 
himself, who took a prize of 15/. ; and a 2 years 11 months, and 

1 year 8 months old heifer, both exhibited and bred Ity the 
Duke of Buckingham, each of which won a prize of lOf. ^ue. 
There was also a falling off at York in 1848, when a Sussex bull 
won in the open class ; and the only Longhorns in the list are a 

2 years and 8 months old in-calf heifer, the promrty of Mr. 
Thomas Beards, of Stowe, bred by the Duke of Buckingham, 
which won 10/. ; and a 1 year and 9 months heifer, the property 
of the same owner, bred by himself, also won a similar sum. 

At Norwich, where the Show was held in 1849, another name 
stands at the head of the list, that of Captain William Inge, of 
Thorpe Constantine, near Tamworth, who was very successfol, 
gaining a prize of 10/. for his 1 year and 5 months old bull, bred 
by Mr. R. Baker, of Rollright; 10/. for his 7 years old cow, 
bred by himself ; and 51. for his 5 years and 8 months in'^calf 
cow, bred by the Hon. M. W. B. Nugen^ of Higham Grange; 

2 I 2 
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Mr. Thomas Beards, of Stowe, also winning lOZ. for his 2 years 
and 11 months old heifer, bred by the Duke of Buckingham. 

At Exeter, in 1850, Mr. R. H. Chapman, of Upton, came out 
with his 5 years and 4 months old bull, Earl of Exeter,” bred 
by Mr. S. Chapman, got by ** Earl of Oxford,” out of “ Brindled 
Nancy,” and won the 20Z. prize. Mr. Thomas Beards won 10/. 
with his 2 years and 9 months in-calf heifer, and also 5/. with 
a 1 year and 10 months heifer. 

The next year, at Windsor (1851), Mr. R. H. Chapman was 
again first, and won a 10/. prize for his 2 years and 4 months bull, 
** Lord Windsor, ” bred b) himself ; Mr. Thom as Beards, a 10/. 
prize for his 4 years and 11 months in-milk cow, bred by him- 
self; also 5/. fora 2 years and 10 months in-calf heifer, and 5/. for 
a yearling heifer, both his own breeding. A prize of 10/. for the 
best bull calved before the 1st of June, 1849, was withheld. 

Lewes saw the Longhorns in diminished numbers in 1852, 
the only prize-winner being Captain William Inge, who took 
10/. for his 4 years and 5 months old bull, bred by Mr. Baker, 
of Rollright, and 10/. for his 7-year-old cow, bred by himself. 
Mr. S. Burberry, of W'roxall, near Warwick, came to the front 
at Gloucester, in 1853, winning the 10/. prize with ** Lumber,” 
1 year and 10 months old, a bull bred by himself ; and Captain 
Inge, another prize of similar value for his 1 1 years and 5 months 
milking-cow, Dais} ,” also a home-bred one. 

The same herds held the front rank at Lincoln in 1854, Mr. 
Burberry winning with a 1 vear and 4 months bull, bred b} 
himself, a 10/. prize ; and Captain Inge, one of 10/. ftir a 9-year- 
old cow, “ Favourite,” in-milk and in-calf ; and 5/. for a 1 year 
and 5 months heifer, of his own breeding, Buffalo ” by name. 
After this came a long interregnum ; and the Royal Society's 
Showyard knew' the Longhorns no more, at least as prize- 
winners, until after Carlisle, Chelmsford, Salisbury, and Chester 
had been visited. Then we come to Warwick, in 1859, when 
Mr. John Holland Burberry, of the Chase, Kenilworth, won 
a local prize of 10/. with his 5 years and 3 months old bull, 
bred by the late Mr. S. Burberry, of Wroxall. Mr. Michael 
Taverner, of Upton, took 5/. with a 4 years and 3 months old 
bull, bred by Mr. R. H. Chapman. Lieutenant-Colonel Inge, 
of Thorpe Cbnstantinc, was first with a 9 years and C mon^s 
cow, and 7 years and 7 months in-milk and in-calf cow, 
betis bred b}r himself. Mr. John Godfrey, of Wig^n Parva, 
WMi 5/. for his 6 years in-milk and in-calf cow, and his 6-ye^ 
M 9VW in-calf, both bred by himself These were spkisl 
prlMf given by the Warwick l^al Committee. 

Tfan Lowhoms next appeared when 1862 found the Socnet^ 
located in Battersea Park. Then a change came o’er the ipint 
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of their dream,” and Longhorns, instead of being thrown in with 
other breeds of not sufficient importance for rewards of their own, 
found classes set apart specially for them. They appear to have 
responded well to the ^ciety’s call to the listiri field, and hre 
find Lieutenant-Colonel Inge 'll inning the first prize of 15^. 
for his 4 years and 6 months old bull, Tom,” bred by him- 
self, and got by “ Duke ” out of “ Treasure Trove second, was 
Mr. William Thomas Cox, the Hall, ^poudon, who took 51. for 
his 3 years and 5 months old bull, “ Is*iJ,c,” b_> “ ('onqueror,” out 
of “ Beauty,” bred by himself. 

The first prize in the next i las*! went to alien soil, as Mr. 
.Tames Davis, Mekombe Hone\, Dun liester, <arned lOZ. for his 
I year and 3 months old bull, brwl b) Mr. Joseph Holland, of 
The Chase, Kenilworth ; sei ond to him Vas Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton, of r wycross, Canley, who took 51. tor his 1 year and 3 
months bull, bred by himself ; the reserved number being Mr. 
W'. T. Cox’s 1-year-old “ Charlie,” by “ Isaac,” dam, “Lively,” 
bred by himself. Amongst the cows, Mr. Richard Warner, of 
Weston Hill, Nuneaton, carried off the first prize of lOZ., with 
his 7-year-old “ Lupin,” bred by himself ; and Lieut.-Colonel 
Inge the second of 5/., with the 9-year-old “ Fillpail,” bred by 
Mrs. Baker, ot Barton-on-the-Heath, Oxfordshire ; and the 
reserved number was Mr. E. T. Twy cross’s cow, bred by him- 
self. In the class for heifers, Mr. R. H. Chapman was first, 
taking lOZ. for his “ Young Cumberland,” 2 years and 3 months, 
by “ Lord Westmorland ” out of “ Cumberland,” bred by him- 
self. In the next class, Mr. J. H. Burberry, The Chase, 
Kenilworth, was first and second, with his 2 ) ears and 10 months 
heifer, and 1 year and 3 months heifer, both bred by himself — 
taking lOZ. and 51. respectively ; Mr. R. H. Chapman getting 
the reserved place with “Lady Nugent,” by “ Lord Westmor- 
land ” out of “ Wroxall.” 

In 1863, at Worcester, there was only one Longhorn in the prize- 
list, and that was Mr. James Davis’s bull, 2 years and 2 months 
old, which won in the open class, beating Welsh, Channel Island, 
and other bulls. He was bred by Mr. J. H. Burbeny. There 
was not a single entry in the prize-list at Newcastle in 1864, as 
far as Longhorns are concerned, but Mr. R. H. Chapman carried 
off the 15Z. prize at Plymouth in 1865, with “ Old Sparkenhoe,” 
5 years old, bred by Colonel Inge, and got by “ Tom,” out of 
“ Fillpail,” by “ Old Rollright,” beating a Suffolk for second ; 
when the men of the West showed how impressed they had 
been with “ Earl of Exeter” fifteen years before, by exclaiming 
that it was the same bull shown on that occasion, thus showing 
how true both bulls must have been to type^ as well as how 
vividly the illustrious stranger of previous years was remenv* 
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beied. At the same Show Mr. R. U. Ciu^an also won a pxiae 
with the “Brindled Beauty” — 2 years and 3 months old-^ 
daughter of “ Old Sparkenhoe ” and “ Fillpail,” beating a polled 
Suffolk for second. 

No cattle were exhibited at Bury St. Edmunds in 1867 ; but 
in 1868 saw a very fair lot of Longhorns in the yard, 
though there was no special class for them. The Duke of 
Buckii^ham was first in the open class, winning a 15/. prize 
with “ Conqueror,”, 4 years and 2 months old, bred by Mr. 
Godfrey, of Wigston Parva ; and Mr. J. 11. Burberry carried 
off the 10/. second prize with his 3 years and 3 months bull, 
bred by Mr. Twycross. In the class for cows above 3 years 
old, Mr. R. H. Chapman, of Upton, took the first prize of 
15/. with “ Brindled Beauty,” 5 years and 3 months old, by 
“ Old Sparkenhoe,” out of “ I'illpail,” by “ Washington ” ; and 
Mr. Godfrey, of Wigston Paiv'a, was second with the 9-year«old 
“ Red Rose,” by “ Perfection,” out of “ Filljjail,” by “ Con- 
queror,” in-calf and in-milk, getting 10/. ; Sir John Harper 
Crewe’s “ Lofty,” a 7-> car-old cow, bred by the Hon. R. Curzon, 
of Hagley Hall, being the resene number. For heifers iii-milk, 
Mr. R. H. Chapman was to the foie again with “ Rose of Disli- 
ley,” 1 year and 1 month old, by “ Earl^ of Derby,’ dam 
** Countess of Leicester,” by “Sir Richaid arner,” of his oun 
breeding, and took a 15/. prize ; so that here the curly-coats 
were pretty successful in open competition. They were not so 
plentiful at Manchester in 1869, but in the open class for bulls 
above 1 year old, Mr. R. H. Chapman won 15/. with the 5 years 
and 5 months old “Curzon,” by “Hagley Farewell,” dam 

Jackdaw,” by “ Wyrley Tom,” bred by the Hon. R. Curzon ; 
and in cows above 3 years old, Mr. John Godfrey, of Wijg;ton 
Parva, won 15/. with “ Daisy,” 8 years old, by “ Perfectiim,” 
out of “ Brighteye,” by “ Conqueror.” 

. At Oxfoid, in 1870, in the open class for bulls over 1 year 
ol^ the Dhke of Buckingham was placed first, and reoeived the 
154 prize with “Young Conqueror,^ 2 years and 11 months, of 
bis own Impeding, by “ Conqueror,” out of “ Luna,” a polW 
Angns hj^mg plac^ second ; and the reserve was Mr, R. H. Chap' 
nian’s^ i* Esirl ofRellright,” 6 years and 5 months old, by 
FaffswnU,” dam “ Jackdaw.” In cows above 3 years old, mr* 
Wigston Parra, won 154 with the 6 ynm nod 6 
imoipp old “Red Rose,” by “ Bosworth Sna r ke nn o^ Oipti 

a Snsses cow was second ; and JMr, R. H- QMpMP 
tloMi lililh the now 6 years old “ Brindled Bcet^y ” In % 
MWitOlmiSi the Duke of Buckingham won 104 wtdt“4ndy 
[Iseniiiip^T I jnin and 6 months okl, heed hW s e la^ hj 
}nera%” m$ of “Lady.” His Giaoe was wtH in lh« qpiw hnW 
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class at Wolverhampton, in 1871, and nwn 10i» Vfith hi* 8 
and 1 1 months old Young Conqueror,” by ** ConqneWiti fliit 
of “Luna,” bred by himself; Mr. John Godfi«y ^^il»f ihe 
second 5f. with “ Samson 2nd,” % yeaw and 5 mnntl^ tWr by 
“ Samson 1st,” out of « Lady Rollright.” This gwitktemt went 
up a step in the tlass for cows over three years old, and toolE,itt|iB 
first prize of 10/ with his 7-yeaiw>id “ Buttercup,” iii«nrill( niwi 
in-calf, bred by himself, by “ Bosworth SparkenhoB,*^^ Ottt of 
“ Brighteye,” by “ Perfection ” ; siod the Longhorns agaift came 
in for the reserve number by aid Mr. R. H. ChapBaan*Sir9-yaas> 

old “ Light of other Dajs,” by “ Sparkenhoe,” out of “ Brindled 
Beauty.” In the class for hcilers under 3 > <‘ars Old the Duke 
of Buckingham tot»k the 5/, for second-best, with “ lady May,” 

1 year and 10 months old, bv “ Young Conqueror,” out of 
“Venus, home-bred; and Mr. .1 Godfiey’s 2 years and 10 
months “Beauty,” b} “Samson,*’ out of “Brighteye,” also a 
liome-production, and in-calf, took the reserve number. 

The next Show at Cardiff, in 1872, closes the list of Longhmn: 
triumphs until 1876, Mr. (’hapman being second, and securing 
.■)/. with his 7-\ ear-old “hanhoe,” by “Sparkenhoe,” out of 
“ Fillpail," and getting the reserve number with his heifer 
“ Rollright,” 2 years and 3 months old, by “ Spondon Knight,” 
out of “ Daisy. ’ 1 now come to the last great event in Long- 

horn history, the Show held by the Royal Agricultural Society 
at Aston Park, Birmingham, in July, 1876, when the breed 
again came to the front in such numbers as to snxprise even 
those who were aware of the fame to which they aVe smce more 
attaining, nearly fid beii^ on the groimd altogether. Not only 
were they strong in numbers^ but in quality also. Special 
prizes were given by the Conanittee for bulls over 2 

years old, btuls between 1 and % ymni old, cows over 3 y«urs 
old, heifers in-milk and in-(»lf, ail^ heifers not etLce^ng 

2 years old, to the amount of 135iL 5s. And the awards were 
made as follows : Bull over 2 Tears.— -Firsf prize of 20/., to the 
Duke of Bndkingham, for “ Conqueror drd ; second prize, 10/., 
to Mr. F. Tomlinson, for “ Peeping Tom ; ” third prize, 6/. to 
Mr. W. S. Shaw, for “ Earl of Upton 7th ; ” reserve number 
and highly commended, Mr. S. Forrest, for “Crown Prince;” 
commended, Mr. S. Forrest, for “ King Lupin.” 

BuBs between 1 and 2 Tsars.—- First prize, lOij to the Duke 
of Buckingham, for “ The Marquis ; ” second prize, 5/., to Mr. 
John Oodfr^, for “ Tiger ; ” reserve number, the Duke of Bndk^ 
inriiam’s “ Earl of Dadfoid.” 

Cbto over 8 Years 0/t/.— First prize, 20/., to Mr, Sdoiiel 
Focrast, for “Lady;” second prize, 10/., to Mr. S. Fowsst^far 
“ fWlsibtllr ” fliiid prirfj 1^/ j *ir Mr T Fjstrhwnllj fir “ ^ ' »«— ^ 
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reserve number and commended, Mr. T. Satchwell, for “ Lady 
Forrest.” 

Heifer in~MUk or in-Calf, hefieccn 2 and 3 Years Old. — First 
prize, 20/., to the Duke of Bucking^ham, for “ Lady Twycross ; ” 
second prize, 10/., to the Duke of Buckinj^ham, for “Barmaid 
third prize, 5/., to Mr. F. Tomlinson, for “ Lady Western ; ” 
reserve number and hip^hly commended, JVfr. F. Tomlinson, for 
“ Loophom 4th ; ” commended, Mr. Godfrey, for “ Bashful.” 

Heifer not exceeding 2 Years Old. — First prize, 20/., to the 
Duke of Buckingham, for “ Countess of Temple ; ” second 
prize, 10/., to Mr. W. N. Beiry, for “Pride of the Park;” 
third prize, 5/., to Mr. W*. \. Berry, for “ Weston’s Farewell ; ” 
resene number and highlv commended, Mr. T. Satchwell, for 
“Bloom;” commendedf Mr. W. Berry, for “Young Straw- 
berry’s Perfection.” 


Fig. 2 . — The Duke of Buikintjhaut, LuiUjhorH Bull, “ Conqtuior 3rdJ* 



1 onrtainly never saw such n show of Longhorns bef(MW» uni 
tihlHW were some really grand hulls amongst them. The Duke 
of JBMIaghem’s “ Conqueror 3rd ” ( Fig. 2) is,a capital speehnsii. 
He if defoasded from the herd of Mr. Godfrevt of Wigslon Psitst 
who iMed his grsndsire, “Conqueror Ist,** Arst»jwise bell at 
the Hfifil Show in 1S68. Mr. Tomlinson’s bull was a rshiafk* 
ebly lev^iMSiinal, but not so deep in his ribs as might be tflihea. 
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Mr. Shaw’g Earl of Upton 7th ” was a noll4e specimen of the 
breed, and very beautiful in colour. Like two capital bulla 
shown by Mr. Cox, be was bred by Mr. R. H. Cbopnan. 

The reserve number, Mr, Ferret’s “Crown i^ince,” was & 
ja^rand bull, but perhaps no animal attracted fieater ttotioe- 
from the public than Mr. T. TaveraetV “ Royw Duke,” who 
stood at the end of the shed, where be was surrounded by crowds 
of visitors each day. No doubt he was the heaviest bull in the 
class, and he turned the machine at 24 cwt. The sires of 
“ Crown Prince ” and “ Royal Duke ” were both bred by Mr. 
Chapman, at Upton. 

The heifers of the Duke of Buckingham were very good, a» 
were those .of Mr. Tomlinson ; and the yarling heifers of Mr. 
W. N. Berry were beautiful specimens, of the breed, showings 
great purity, and nearly as earlj maturity as many of the 
Shorthorns. After such a successful exhibition it is no wonder 
that Longhorn men have petitioned the Council to recognise 
the breed in future prize-sheets. When shown, even in compe- 
tition with the famed Shorthorns, they have by no means been 
invariably worsted ; and the Duke of Buckingham’s “ Con- 
queror,” before mentioned, bad the honour of beating one for 
the Cup presented to the ^t animal in the yard at the North 
Hants and Bucks Show, held at Aylesbury in 1868, or in 
the district ; and, it must be remembered, he was judged by 
Shorthorn men, nor is his a solitary ^ instance of prizes so 
gained. 

A very fair estimation of the value a herd possesses for feed- 
ing purposes may be found by the weight they come to at any 
given age; and here I am pleased to say that the Longhorn 
comes out uncommonly well, as 1 found in a comparison, made 
by me some time ago, of various prize-winners at the last Bir- 
mingham Show held at Bingley Hall, with Sir John Harper 
Caiew’s steer, 3 years and 9 months old. In the whole Siow 
01 ^ two steers of the same am were so heavy as this son of 
“ Earl of Upton the 1st,” and ^y exceeded him by very little. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind, that owners of 
Longhorns have never sent them along iirom calfhood, as is the 
general custom with breeders of otlfer stock when diey contend 
bw prises, but have kept their young things in orfinaiy store 
condition, and then put thetn up to fatten in the usmu way ; 
hence we scarcely know what the Longhorn iscapatde cl doing 
as a beef-maker when given those extra fadljtfM for lajdhg on 
flesh. . I trust that, now so much fieth inUnest is awaloAed in 
the breed, some of those gentlemen possessing good herds will 
take the subject in hand, and by putting some ypiwg ’ 

training for Show purposes from tlieir earliest days, neydrllltilig 



Fig. 3 . — PortraiU of Steers. 
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them lose their calfs fleihi dfnawnetiwte io vhat tb«if 

favourites «re really cophble of 4pin9r* , 1 . ,a. t 

Having thi^ shown WiuA |lf ^ a]l>^- 

jard, I mn^ advcat, for a tittld lface> to iiaviigig 

been hitherto SO little ki^ovn s^ il|i|»ra||ft^ % 
generallyi #ho appear to 

held ru^ econom) In J. wjdke Fanps^ 

ing of Leiioestershire» awardeq the pnke of 1^0^ in lliBOf he Sityf ^ 
The IrfM^fboxns — a creatite of @iihin||^rs— • were opoe the 
rage of the da^y and the natiuil herd of th# o^try, bj/i tk^ qre 
nm nearly &iind” After spealung of 0a^maxil$ heed, V 
goes on to say : Great enthusiniiin is enhihited by the patrons 
of this hreed, and assertions confidently made that, besides 
their great hardihood, they render as gog^ a return for the food 
consumed as the best animals of the most favoured breeds. As 
milk''pTOducers they are deficient, although nhat they do pro- 
<luce is particularly rich in cream Their utility, however, 
cither for the dairies of the west, or the fattening pastures of the 
east side of the country, is pronounced by die majority doubt- 
ful, and whether they can much longer druggie for a etparate 
existence ts at least an open question!* 

Mr. Moscrop has quite fallen into an error in calling the 
Longhorns a creation of Bakewell’s. He was, it is true, the 
great pioneer of the day, but, as 1 have shown, the Longborn 
existed long before his time, and he was only contemporary 
with Lea, Fowler, Paget, Prinsep, Chapman, Knowles, and 
Astley ; and Fowler and Prinsep, at any rate, made higher figures 
than Bakewell is known to have done. It is all the more extra- 
ordinary that the writer should have fallen into the error of 
asserting that Longhorns were nearly extinct, and could not 
much longer struggle for a separate exutenoe, as the following 
remarks, taken from * Bell’s Weekly Messenger’ of 1861, show 
that at the Sparkenhoe Club, five years before this was written, 
Longhorns had been shown in very considerable numbers. The 
peculiarity of the Club we hare nqw to deal with in thU,furtiole 
is the encouragement it gave Longhorm-breedhig, which was 
of a purely exceptional character. We have set eyes on pure 
Longhorns tjsany u time before, bull it was certainly the first 
time that we saw so ntaoy at a m&gle es^hibition of sto^ Tbcte 
were thirty entries of Longhorns at this Sparkenhm ShoWp, some 
being^ of the finest character both in breed tnm qnaUt^j the 
especial district of this class of stock is compassea wit)^ 
radias of about 30 n^iles of the sppt, iui4 the appSMShoe hf ^his 
cl^ of animals gave an unusual smpeaiaiioe to the exhilntion. 
HiAlej, of Lon^om fame, is only 15 nsilw off; whilat^* 
abodes of Astley, Knowles, and Peget, mi^ be irnned idfcin 
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bow-shot.” The * TimeSi* also, in a leading article of Mondajv 
September 16th, 1861, remarks on the pecnliarities of the Club, 
one of the greatest of which was ladies joining the gentlemen 
at the dinner-table, saying, 900 ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to eat and drink under a tent,” and called it a ** a great Con- 
servative Feast of Tabernacles in a Midland County of England,” 
‘*the classic ground where Richard III. lost his life and his 
crown.” The Show was held at Market Bosworth. The Club 
had set the example of ladies dining as early as the year 1853. 
It is pretty plainly proved, that however the Longhorn may 
have sunk in general estimation, there was small chance of his 
dying out in his native district, though Mr. Moscrop’s remarks 
tend to show that ten years ago he was very little known beyond 
and was perhaps as • g^eat a curiosity to the bulk of English 
farmers as a live mastodon would have been. 

The next important event in Longhorn annals to which 1 
must allude is the dispersion of Mr. R. H. Chapman’s herd at 
Upton in 1873. Founded as early as 1756 by Mr. George 
Chapman, and csu'efully bred from that date from the very best 
strains of blood that could be procured, they deservedly took 
rank as one of the best, as well as oldest, herds in existence ; 
and with the remembrance of the good qualities inherent in the 
breed, many went there as purchasers to lay the foundation of 
future herds. That sale may therefore be looked upon as afresh 
starting-point from which the history of the breed will be traced. 
It is well-known that similarity of characteristics in cattle always 
denote purity of race, and careful selections of a recognised type 
during a long course of years is the only way to secure ibis 
greatly desired effect. Like the Drakclow Baronet, mentioned 
in a former part of this article, and no doubt guided by the 
same principles, the Chapman family succeeded in breeding ** a 
dairy of Longhorn cows, alike in colour and shape,” for the 
51 offioed at Upton showed a remarkable likeness to each other, 
all possessing the orthodox white back and other characteristics. 
A gentleman who takes much delight in breeding, but who bad 
never seen Longhorns before, was attracted to the Upton sale, 
and after examining them aaid, ** This is indeed a beautiful 
sight” This sale was not only a great success, but it took 
almost the character of a farewell given byjparso&s of all 
dbgreea, to their old friend and neigbbonr, Mr. <^pmaa, who 
pni about to remove to St. Asaph, in North Wales. The late 
Bail Howe took the chair, and Mr. J. H. Burbeny the vice* 
chair, and nearly every owner of Longhorns in the county wi* 
aidhtr immnit himself, or in some way represented there. Whoi 
Medanb Uythall and Clarke came to sum up, an average o£ 8^ 
per heid had been reached, including those animals sold to ihh 
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butcher. One 2-year^ld heifer realiwd 50 guineas, and 14 of 
that age averaged 40/. 15«. Hd. The yearlingt and calves were 
reserved, and subsequently sold as 2*ysar-olds daring the Bir« 
zningham Show-weeks of the following years 1S74 and 1875. 
In 1874 the 12 reached an average of nc^y 87/i ; and the grand 
‘‘Brindled Beauty,” quite the star of the lot, and of the moat 

beautiful heifers 1 ever saw, went to Mr. Townley rarlihr’s bid at 
67/. 4«. In 1875, though the lot was on the whole more even, 
and I fancy in better condition, the av^age was a trifle less, 
being 34/. 15«. lor l.'> of them ; but there was no ** Brindled 
Beauty” there to outshine the rest, and ‘*tJpton’s last link” 
headed the bill with 49/. 7s. The 78 Longhorns Mr. Chapman 
sold in 2 years averaged 34/., and 7 of tbe 2-year-old heifers 
averaged 50/. 14s. These averages CQmpare very well with a 
large proportion of the Shorthorn sales, held from January to 
November in 1875, as out of 122, 50 were either below these, or 
the same price as nearly as possible, so that, considering the 
comparatively small number of Longhorn buyers, they have 
very fairly held their own in the sale-ring as well as in the 
showyard. 

On the day of the last sale, a meeting was held in Bingley 
Hall, with a view of establishing a Longhorn Society and herd- 
book, at which Mr. T. L. Prinsep, of Croxton, took the chair ; 
and amongst other breeders, Col. Dyot, M.P., Mr. W. P. Cox, 
Mr. Oxley, Mr. Townley Parker, Mr. R. H. Chapman, Mr. 
Godfrey, Mr. Satchwell, and Mr. Taverner were present. Reso- 
lutions were passed as to the necessity of forming a Longhorn 
Society, and establishing a herd-book ; and a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Sir J. H. Crewe, Bart., Mr. W. T. 
Cox, Mr. T. L. Prinsep, Mr. J. H. Burberry, Mr. Townley 
Parker, Mr. R. H. Chapman, and Mr. Oxley, to consider and 
report to a general meeting to be held at Birmingham during 
the Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society there in 1876. 
This idea was carried out, and a meeting held, at which the Duke 
of Buckingham was elected President of the Longhorn Society ; 
Sir J. H. Crewe, Dart., Mr. W. T. Cox, and Mr. T. L. Prins^ 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. Joseph Burl;>my, Treasurer ; Mr, R. H. 
Chapman, Mr. S. Forrest, Mr. J. Godfrey, Mr. J. T. Oxley, 
Mr. T. Satchwell, Mr. W. S. Shaw, and Mr. V. B. Watts, to act 
on the Committee ; and Mr. J. B. Lythall as Hon. Secretary. 
The rules and regulations of the Society are now published. 

I now come to the sale of Mr, Brown’s herd at Farewell, in 
March last These, although of undeniably pare blood, did 
not make so good an avera^ as Mr. Chapman’^ as Mr. Brown 
of late years had neglected colour, and niril them entirriy 
dairy purposes without regard to other qualities; but as I have 
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tkown in former years, the herd won several prices, and animals 
£rom it were sold at high figures. At this me Mr. W. T. Cox 
bought the bull “ Nelson *’ for 357. 10s. ; Sir J. H. Crewe, the 
bull “ The General,” for 267. 6s. ; and Mr. T. L. Prinsep the 
heifer Lady Prinsep ” for 257. 4s. The cows averaged over 
207. each, and it must be borne in mind that they were only in 
store condition. A friend who was present sent me the follow- 
ing, which, as illustrating some of the points of the breed, may 
amuse my readers. 

** The great revival in favour of what is here called the old 
Staffordshire longhorn induced me to go and see a herd sold 
on their native soil. The morning, like all the rest in this 
month of March, was a truly cold and wet one ; however, I was 
lain to make the best bf it, and after admiring the lovely cathe- 
dral of Lichfield, went on my way to Farewell — or, as the com- 
mon jpeople here call it Farrell ; on the road I was joined by a 
working-man, and we soon TOt into conversation about the stock 
to be sold. He said Mr. Brown’s were the only beasts of the 
sort about ; and when pressed for the reason of this diffetenoe in 
farmers’ tastes, added, ‘Wh), the people here know nodiing 
about them *, they all run after the new-fashioned sort, but Mr. 
Brown has tried them and knows they are best for him.’ Being 

3 uestioned as to the reason why they were better, he said ; * Why, 
ley give such good and rich milk, that the cheese made from 
them is as much different as between chalk and cheese; and 
they are such good feeding-stock, and are not gluttons at eating, 
but will just eat anything you give them, and what is more, the) 
will do on poor land, and this Mr. Brown has found out many years 
ago. I have seen them for years, and 1 know it is quite true.' 
1 think this a good character of the breed spoken Without an^ 
interest to serve, and after real honest Staffordshire fashion. Mr. 
Brown’s homestead is the old Manor House of Farewell, and 
within a stone’s-throw of the old church, where the Browns 
have found a resting-place for centuries, as the following doggrel 
rhyme testifies — 


“ * Farewell Hall and Farewell Hill, 

Farewell Brovm and Farewell mill, 

Farewell Chureh and Farewell steeple, 

Farewell all ye Farewell people.’ " 

still more recent sale is that of Mr. T. SatdiweU, held on 


jPiiday, July 21, 1876 ; but as buyers were shy, on account of 
Vl# ecimty of keep, many of the animals were bought in» io 
f mwt reljrain from giving an average, and will only euy that 
were a credit to their ownon end much idndliM* 
Hhffng noir brought the history of longhome down to tlio 
pre e e n t date, 1 shall be expected to say aomething of their peeu- 
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liarities as milkers and feeders, and I am pleased to state that, 
so far from being forced to rely <m my own obserfation and 
judgment respecting these important poitits, 1 ato at liher^ to 
publish some letters on the subject from people whose expe- 
rience of their goodness, as well as their dfife<^ ektends oter 
lengthened periods, and far exceeito what could by ant pos- 
sibility have come within the of my own obseiTa<- 

tion. Before giving themt hoW#!^ I must recount a few 
anecdotes of the breed gleaned hitolh njtther sources. ^ First, 
noting the fact that the milk-sellers |||y ndlit is too rich and 
good for them to be able to sell it 14 the UiSnittl ^ptdoe, I may 
quote a passage from “ The Druid’s ” excellent Long- 

horns, written about ten years sitb* whiuwiiiL Jto recdtds the 
following experiment “ Mr. S. Ctinwdi Pilglllh| of Burbage* 
near Hinckley, is a noted breeder of ShorthonSSj Wdlich are of 
the Botes tdood, and which he cultivates for milkshg properties. 
Mr. Pilgrim selected his six best cows against a like number 
of Mr, Chapman's” ^xmghorns). “The Shorthorns produced 
152 lbs. <*f milk, sn« the Longhorns 135 lbs. The weight of 
curd for the Longhorns was 194 Short- 

horns only 144 . This experiment was made in June. The 
trial was again made in Septomher—the whole of Mr. Pilgrim’s 
cows, numbering 36, against Mr. Chapman’s 32 Longhorns. 
The Shorthorns product 605 lbs. of milk, which made only 
664 lbs. of curd. The Longhorns produced 553 lbs. of milk, 
which made 69 lbs. of cmd.” This experiment^ carries out 
the milk-sellers’ idea. It is known that, whan ripe, they am 
good butchers’ beasts ; and years ago the breed ww eelebratm in 
Smithfield Market for givtog the greatest nnmber of valuable 
cuts from the back and libs ; mul^ther are known to “ die well,” 
to use a butcher’s term. That ||iey alto capable of CAming to as 
early maturity as any other htoM Ja pOTad heifers having 
been brought up in company whU 

first-rate blood, when there wan lio pefOI||piimb dilfierence in that 
respect ; and a Shorthorn man once said, know the Longhorn 
br^ well, and feci sore there are no more serviceable animals 
und^r the sun for general purposes, rad 1 wish I had them now.” 
Again, a laige landowner summed np their qualities in this 
w^ : “ Since 1 gave np Longhorns, no catl^ have done so well 
on my estate as they did, and X shall endearonr to procure them 
again.” With regard to dieir feeding on a small quantity of 
food, I have it on good authority that a Longhorn-breeder on 
one niwafiftfi tried some Shorthorns with his cattle. He observed 
the latter often without food, whilst the Iionghoms were busy at 

* 'Uuk Laue Squess,* Jaauury 7ih, 1867. 
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their meftl in the same ^ed, and said to l>i* ** Why 

don’t you feed all these cattle the shtoe?** TO IWliWr Wae, 

“ I give them more than llrt Longhorne^ Ittt It if 0^ dintolly ’• 

I never * seed ’ such eaters in my lijfo*" 

A very large grazier, who feeds all lw#eds of 0i4ii|i iojot? 

« 1 have noticed the Long|M!nns, and 1 Ininlt thMfi' are a 
docile race of cattle, and good thriven In food gi«W» iMl* 
Another thing in their favour may he fi^m dm e m or ioPCe 

of Mr. Phillips, of Bastmo Green, ilafkCWaOry, idu} says, 

I have been a Longliom»lKipeder hr lipteu yearf, |b 4 hate 
never had any portion ot the herd attacked with foot»a|id*mouth 
or any other disease, although disease has been ]|^vmrat with 
the other stock on the farm, and in the uamediato vicinity.” 
These Longhorns were bred dw h^d of Mr. TwycrosS) of 
Canley. As sus impartial historian, however, I am bound to 
tliat, as a setoff against their good qualities, somo breeders 
have found a i^fficttlty in rearing Longhorn calves during the 
earlier stages of their ejustence , but once get them over the 
dangerous period, and no hardier cattle could be wished for. 
The followup letters will give a better insight into their cha- 
racteristics than anything which 1 could say. 

Miss Brown, of the Manor House, Farewell, says : “ I prefer 
the Longhorns before any other breed of cattle, because I have 
proved their value in the making of cheese and butter. Many 
years ago, when I was quite young, my father lost a great 
number of his Longhorn cows, and we bad to procnre the best 
cattle we could to make up the dairy. 1 soon found it took 
considerably more milk to make the cheese the same size as 
when I had the old-fashioned Longhorns. It would not do for 
me to take any butter from the miuc of the new cows, as their 
milk was not so rich. Our neighbour, who bus had gieat 
experience, says, he is sure three Lon^oms will Uve on the 
same food as two Shorthorns.” Mr. George Edmonson, who 
farmed at Broomfield, near Milnthorpe, Westihoreland, writes : 
** My Shorthorns were subject to a disease called *joint*evi|* or 
* joint-foul,’ or, as some call it, * cripple-felon,’ but my Lrog- 
homs were perfectly free from this diseose, although they wcait 
on eune land. 1 have had SHorChmm which completely 
lost im use of their legs, sad sometimes I had to kill them. 
Thst is foe reason 1 tried tronghorfis, and Isiuiid them suit my 
land much better foan other breeds.” Mr. Edmouson frurmett 
amongst Westmoreland peat and boulder stones. 
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Dmiiiig that l4tDe th«re wu noUiiog kept but Loogbom flows of tho dd, 
flri^BSl Staffoidsbite breed, briud/^ sides with a white mark aloog the bapk. 
I bave had thirtj-five jrears* S^rience iu tmediug, rearing, and feeding, both 
Longhorn and Shorthorn cattle, nut 1 always eiTe the Lon^om Sm dtemenoa, 
as tiieir milk is mnoh richer in quality. The (rneeae and butter made IrOmthMa 
is also superior in quality. They are also more hardy in constitution, and 
ooDBumeless fisod as well as being more docile in the pasture. We scarcely ever 
knew them to leave it unless driven out by the cowman. Many of our 
great Shorthorn breeders of the present age argue that they do not come to 
maturity 80 soon as the Shorthorn. One great reason of this is, they as a 
general rule are never taken the care of forced as the Sborthoma are 
now. I add an ox to Mr. Shipley, of Uttoxeter, two years and nine months 
old, which had never tasted cake in his hfe. He weighed 13 scores per 
quarter, and Mr. Shipley, a man of fifty years’ cxjmonoo, told me that he 
was of his age the Very best beast be had ever killed. From my own ex- 
mrienoa I am quite convinced that, with the same care and attention paid 
them as ia bestowed upon |he Shorthorn, there are no baaaitB superior to 
them in Englaud. As a great admirer of tiic old Longhorn, any farther infor* 
matbn that 1 can give you will give me great pleasure. 

‘‘T. P. TonLnwon.” 


** Hardendale Bhap, Westmordand, 

'* Dean Sm, “ April 11th, 187& 

*' You adc me to give you any ia&>rmation I can about the Longhorns. 
When 1 was a hoy they were the only breed kept in Weatmorelau^ uid I 
■conndet them the most suitable for high land, as they are a very hardy rice 
of cattle ; and by making a wise aeleotion of bulls, and not uneding vn- 
amf-ta, the Longhorn can he farmed to advantage. 1 oonaider their muk to 
be retj good for butter- and cheese-making. As a proof of this, 1 was an 
exhibitor of butter at the Westmoreland and Cumbmland Show last year, 
and obtained the first prize for a firkin of butter, and a second prim for 
printl. 1 also exhibited at the Applebv and Kirkby Stephen Sww, uoi came 
off srilh first honoun there. As my lew Longhorns ate all that are k^ in 
'Wcatmoeeland, I thmk |that speaks in their fovour. Ihey bave tbdr dnw- 
hadci, being very difficult to rear as calves, and require much attentkm when 
young ; bnt whra they arrive at a certain age, they are heavy-flaihe^ and 
prove well to fhe hatener. Tty them with any other Ineed, and I fi>r 
the iMd oonsumed, they will give as good a return, if not better. SbOiild 
fhay ever again be tried upon the Westmoreland or Cumberlaiid HfUk I 
they woi^ answer better for the grazier than the Irish cattk ai tbs 
Iqiid |s greatly improved within the last forty years where they used to be 
1^ 

Matbew HEwnnoar.* 


llbeme jettoa tend to prove vaiioiu gopd qnalitiei in thn bnied 
tp wkich 1 have before called attention, and at the laiite time 
ipQt ibrink from mentioning the drawbacka that pre to ke 
Iffdked l»r in it, Mr. Tomlinson’s letter is valuable in aMtfaMf 
tmim m showing iMr very great antiquity, and that so iir 
IPr bqfiiig « a creation of Bakeweirs^ thoy wm m his,lM*y 
^ at a hundred and eighty years before Bekewell’s 


l murtdlnde, wbicli {• 
p to any one, and ffipfioiidlg kn 
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who otinnot afford alwarti to be to 

repleniflh hit dairy. So it B tl«||ii^ Wtlbte 

titey are leapt, “ as old as s Longbomi bitv* hi# Iwo* 

verb. Tbey hare been ImoWn ttnder Yttfiohi ailMill illiA SiiM ; 
some Yrriters havit^ termed them ** 
others “the Leicesterahive LonghiKhs, '^the 
or Stafibrdshire Longhorns," &c., <ff all bebsaMmy ItMsil 

names for the same breeds as OKfiNtdtddm has its “RoGMyht f 
Warwickshire its “ Canli^ 5 " LeiOwimihbe *‘ Dishley.^'^Ntfl,*' 
stone," « Upton,” « Odstone," and “ tbilOok Staffottwim lli 
“ Farewell ” and “ Fradley and Derbyshire its “ Cioxall * 
and “ Brailsford so some five or six counties lay daim to the 
breed. Many noblemen and gentlemen have kept them for years. 
Amon^ others, the Duke of Budkingham, £arl HoWe, aM 
Lord Bagot Sir J. Harper Crewe, who retnmed to them after 
liaving a herd of Shorthorns, the last of which, an old cow, 1 
saw when looking over his Longhorns at The Abbey a year or 
two ago. Mr. T. L. Prinsep, whose ancestors were so renowned 
in Longhorn annals, has also returned to the faith of his fathers ; 
Mr. Cox of l^iondon, Mr. Townley Parker, and several others ; 
while amongst tenant farmers there are yet to be found herds 
whose foundation dates back for several generations. No 
breed could be found more suitable to adorn the park or the 
home pastures of Hall or Ghrange ; for the long tapering horns, 
sometimes eight feet in width, and tapering in spiral curves from 
the head, at others wreathed into the most picturesque and fan- 
tastic shapes, the true colour brindled red or finch, with white 
backs, and the rough curly coats, must render them objects of 
admiration to all who have an eye for the beautiful, while th(dr 
docile tempers peculiarly fit them for parks or much frequented- 
pastures. The Longhorn has endured a long eclipse ; but nbW 
there seems eveiy indication that he is about once more to 
emeig^ from obscurity, and take his j^per place amongst the 
magnificent breeds of cattle for which England is famous. 


XVIIL — Rqtort on the ffarmek^tre Foarm-Prixe CompolMon^ 
IStfi. By Hebbebt J. LiTVZiB, of Coldham Hall, Wisbech. 


T^ custom originated by the Royal Agricultural Society in 
1870, Of offitiing Prises fmr the b^ eultiyatod Farms iU tho 
Gonnl||r in which the Anntml l3ioW takes seems now 
be cutaUished on • 4nn foundation, and m probably bj^ tkfr 
naaHBadmiiastiisatfiii.iif tlm meaiw it Ontuloys finr tfah 
dWhl of <nMeticid agrloohuro. The most miieginatlo ajdddlp 

^ 2 t9 ^ 
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in the neighboorhool will pcohably heve hie nttenthm 
eiucit^ bj the ekmnlly 4 nftnaged fame vhich are honoured wide 
these very substantial prizesy and wbich this means obtain 
a descriptive notice in the * Journal/ The more inteUi||tent 
farmer wiU generally find something worthy of his observation 
on the other side of his neighbour’s hedge. It is true that not 
every farm can offer any striking novelty, and that success more 
often depends on industrious and painstaking efforts than on the 
adoption of every fresh scheme or expedient which science may 
suggest or invention devise ; but in the agricultural world, the 
enlightened man is often he who is most conscious of his own 
ignorance, and is therefore willing humbly to avail hinuelf o£ 
eveiy opportunity of increasing his knowledm and imptoving 
his practice. If, there(pre, in the following Report, 1 shall be 
thought to have entered more closely into details than was 
necessary on some points, let it be remembered that, diverse 
as is the agriculture of these islands, it may serve some useful 
purpose to follow with minuteness the principles and practices 
carried out on these respective farms; and that, at any rate, 
many young beginners may derive profitable lessons from tho 
systems of management here recorded. 

In connection with the Birmingham Show of this year, the 
following prizes were offered by the Local Committee for the 
best managed farms in the county of Warwick, the farms being 
divided into the two classes of large and small occupations 
In Class I., which was limited to farms exceeding 200 acres 
in extent, two prizes of 1001. and 50/. respectively ; arid 

In Class IL, which embraced all farms below 200 acresi two 
prizes of 50/. and 25/. 

A further sum of 25/. was placed at the disposal of tho 
Judges to enable them to recognise special merit in any fivna 
entered in either class; and as usual the competition was 
limited to tenant-farmers paying a bond Jide rent Car not less 
than three-fourths of the land in their occupation. Hm Jndges 
were instructed especially to consider : — 

1. General management with a view to ])ro6t. 

2. IVoductivencbs of crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of live stock. 

4. Hansgement of grass-land. 

6. State of gates fences, roe^ and general nestnesa 

6. Book-keeping. 

*|||f lipt of entry was fixed for Ckitober lit, nadiitianiSiMn 
||M|d |bnt the competition was very limited, only dw^e Awis 
hMAlllm eotfred in Class L, and not » siafd*t iinlq^(dil|*^ 
hSjjpiy in Clew U. This, in a county by m ***'**^•1*^ 
aunj^lMflMdinfViWBssoniewhatinv^^ 



m 

th« pMMMtjr of eittriei pveittited ^ ipiofiMi 4f> thoie 

of the neighbiittriiig oettHtythf Oifowl*, i rtto X ^ ih 11^0 tVMai^'^NMie 
jarnw competed { and iadcMtd lo eitf ItelMei^pWii 4^^ 

«ade<i^ the auspices of the Society. 

It is, perhaps, not diHonh to ooaJ*ctitih» acme 
for this notable falling off. indi|eodeait of dhic eiliMi 
arrangements which difficulties in tMpnd to labour bhee mrtAilMi 
upon the farmer during the last feat' years, the seaflOn ed 1010 
wu (at least in the Midla»d Couikties) ope of the mcMH ttyiAig 
with which he has had to cope, perhaya, during the preaent 
tury ; and it may well be that many excellent agricaltatists were 
detovied from exhibiting their occupations by the unhappy 
appearance which too many of them presented after a ffefiwiit cl 
such unparalleled difficulty. • 

The .fudges, having received theii instructions, decided to 
make their first survey early in November, to enable them to 
4>bserve the system of stock>feeding pursued on each farm. With 
this object they met at X<eamington on the evening of the 8th of 
that month, and on the three following days made a thorough 
inspection of the five farms enumerated below. This visit was, 
unfortunately, timed with one of those recurring cataclysms 
which distinguished the season, and our inspection was carried 
out with some little difficulty, owing to the sodden condition of 
some of the land, which we were assured by each competitor, in 
turn, was unequalled in his experience. The subsequent visits 
were paid in the second week in May, when adl the farms 
were carefully looked over, and on the 16th and 19th days 
of July, in the week of the Birmingham Show, when the three 
prise-farms were again subjected to a minute scrutiny. The 
weather on each of these occasions presented a remarkuble 
contrast to that of the autumn visit ; that of May boing die* 
einguished by cloudless skies and great dryness of atmosphiMm, 
emd that of July by a glowing temperature which wiU long be 
remembered by the visitors to the Showyard ^at Birminghimi. 
The farm-work in November wee very much in anear, only one 
piece of wheat having been planted on the whole of ^ ill* 
apected farms ; and sheep penned on turnips up to their bellies 
in mud did not look at their best, or ougur very favowubly fiv 
ehe future crop. In May, however, all was changed i the 
thon^ backward, was looking fairly; hut much bai)iy> Vae 
■ohly jttst peeping from the ground, which on some desoriqidlen* 
of land hadtondeetly been rednced with incite trouble*, But 
the extraordinary diaracter of the season was diqdavod et mw 
«fi|lly{tTieiV when the graia«cr«m nrere already yeftowlnf itr 
fMniiiMity emd when* notwithstanduig the meissitudes of 



iMi ‘fttpoif m the ffiarwitMkm «(Ob»iyrt * <twi» 3(WR6. 

Hn'lfafftaii weN for the wott port looUng fiaU' of praNiiii tfal' 
iMiieanmce of the whexoin piuiiealar being nqierb. ' 

>' it oMj, perhapf, not be ont of j^ace to append to this Bepbrt 
some slight sketch of the principal geological foatoMa of Ihe 
district in which the Show>fanns ale ntnate ; and it is neces- 
sai 7 , in the first place, to remark Aiat all of them are in the 
southern division of the county, and that four out of five are in 
close prosimity to the River Avon, the remaining one being 
only a short distance from the banks of that stream ; and that, 
therefore, my own personal observations were confined within 
somewhat narrow limits. 

It is not difficult to give a general outline of the geology of 
South Warwickshire ; but 1 much regret that the data are wanting 
(or at least I have not found them available) for a comet de8erip> 
tion of those surface phenomena which are of prime interest to 
agricultural readers. I would willingly have given some det^ls 
of those superficial accumulations which here, as elsewhere, have 
obscured or obliterated the distinctive marks of the earlier for» 
mations over considerable areas, and which in no small degree 
influence the agricultural character of the districts on wmtdi 
they are deposit^ ; but it it unfortunate that no reliable infer* 
motion can at present be obtained upon their extent or their 
general characteristics; the maps of the Geological Sarv^ 
containing no indications of their presence except so far at flie 
alluvial deposits of the river-valleys are concerned. 

As a great deal of drift ” matter is spread over the district, 
it will readily be understood that the typical characteristics of the 
sandstone and the lias soils are much influenced, where this is 
the case, by the presence of these acrretimis ; and that a mere 
lefepenee to a geological map upon which these deposits uM not 
laid 'down is an insufficient guide to an agricultural fiider, 
nhose object is to make himself acquainted with the e h a m al sr 
of die eoue and the capabilities of the land, rather than to aiody 
hi gt aHer geological phenomena. 

AlpoKt^ Orhole of South Warwickshire is occupied by die 
Ne# Hod daidstone and the Lias formations ; and it |Mto* 
hapSy » noteworthy fact that all the competmg farms aw 
dUs 'eiildstoiM. Ine fertility of the soils on this fematioi variM 
JMKiiMtttkhfy } but upon the whole they sre excelleint lmMii|liider 

S lillitniion, varying from a strong marl to a lig^t gMdsd^w '' 
^iho neighbtwrbood of Kenilwmlh, and taUnf ihi 

k the direction of Coventry, the Phnuiaii^ d f M lt di j* 
ll l i li ia d i and it is upon this that Mr. SiwpiM^e M 0- 
ere situated. The 

part of the county attests the mMI MUQKhf 
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iUnBp of beauty which is one of the prinei]Ml featufee of theMidl^ 
luid districts. Fine elsn and oak dmber ahoumis on the ssriMl> 
atone soik in particular, and gires character to the scenery. 'The 
climate is pretty equable, and, in the absence of stny considep> 
able bills, the variations in the ripening of crops, &c., are tnore 
attributable to the diversities of soil than to elevation. The rain- 
fall is moderate, and averages somewhat more than in Eastern 
England ; but far less than in the Western and South-western 
Counties. I find by Mr. G. J. Symons’ Tables that at 
Leamington the rainfall for the last fourteen years, as taken by 
Mr. S. U. Jones, has amounted to an average of 25*34 inches per 
annum. The greatest amount fell in 1875, viz. 86*32 inches, 
and the driest year was 1870, which only yielded 17*79 inches. 

The most prominent agricultural features, to the eye of a 
stranger, are easily enumeratfid. Land which will breed and 
feed fine large sheep to perfection in 14 months ; which will 
grow with very little external aid fine crops of wheat, barley, 
beans, and peas equally well — and on which 50 tons of mangels 
of the finest quality can be produced to the acre without any ex- 
travagant outlay in manures— is of a kind which would be highly 
esteemed in any part of England. It is hardly too much to say 
that this is the common character of the better sorts of land in 


South Warwickshire, and the general impression is, tberefenre, 
that of CTtreme fertility. The farming seems to vary more 
thsui the soil ; and although our immediate business lay with 
land in the highest state of cultivation, we could not shut our 
eyes, in the numerous drives which it fell to our lot to taka, to 
the fact tiiat a good deal of land was ill-farmed, and indeed the 


evil plight of some we saw could scarcely be exag^rated. 

The policy of making ** two-year-old beef ” has lately excited 
much attention in the agricultural world ; but whatever may be 
fbanght of that, there can be little question of the advantage, an 
soitiitole land, of making one-year-old mutton ; and it may be 
doubted whether this practice has been carried in any part ef 
Ei^aiid to greater perfection than in Warwickabire and the 
neighbouiiflif counties. In the month of May, travel wbOro tme 
wiiJ, dm bnsy««onnd of the shears is heard, and grand indiod 
warn some tne animals which come forth from Uie ■roootei 
jlteap of the county are the Oxford Downs, diongh theaOUiO'BOt 
i||«m 9 al, 8 bro^ being adopted on some &;^and WuSfm 
lili'titfwe of Cotswold blood on others. But, whotooet dw iMlad, 
always seems to be to make finO heavy dMMjy 'kl 
months old; and Stratford Market boo ol late 

oeiebtily for its exhibitioB ef this i la iO fiyt i teO irf 

DJjT MmMIMI OTWTJT AHu th6t6 ATO ItlmOit WW4tlil¥Pw 

(qgs. Mr. Hutehiogs, one of the suctiojMwn^ ialtewod 
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ildrjnl^.jthei prodent iqMi^«lth<Nich m fthm aadl^ 

therdbw'iio alwie|» qyecM^l' pEOpBMMl^ ^ 8 ^.j84 * 

wcsviutdevol ft of fot ; aii4 l»e AduM (AMrftflliiiB WK i w e 
boeftrexceeded in focmiat yttaa. At u imliddUmsd^Mrw 
of the farm, ft pen of Mr. StilgoeVin MWjphytcAMdll^Si^ M'MMt 
of the wool } and 75«. eeemed ft ooliHaon price on 
visited. < «. 

The cattle struck us a« by no moMW so good as the iAee|S; 
but dairying having much gone out ef fiishion, it may hesNiipeeted 
that pure>bred bulls will soon he more extensively used, and 
leave their stamp upon the future race. 

It was impossible to enter the county without remembering 
that from it sprung that remarkable agitation in 1872, Whicli so 
<|uickly extended to the rest of England, and without considering 
how fai that movement had aiferted the wellbeing of the labourers 
themselves, and how^ far also the general course of agricultare. 
Speaking generally, then, the information we received led tis 
to the conclusion that though wages had advanced since 1872 
about 8s. a week for ordinary labourers, much of this had been 
saved to the masters by the increased use of machinery, and a 
more general employment of piecework. As far as we could 
observe, the labourers on the best farms are very comfortably 
off, occupying good cottages at either a very low rent (as in 
the case of Mr. Adkins, whose men pay Is. a week), or paying 
no rent at all, as in Mr. Stilgoe’s case. The appearance of the 
men themselves was one which spoke of tidy, comfortable oir^ 
cumstances. Indiscriminate giving of beer for every conceivable 
job was formerly one of the curses of Warwickshire farming, and 
we were anxious to learn how far this bad system bad given way 
before the new movement. In some cases we were glad to find 
it had been almost abolished, and in others that drink was only 
occasionally given at such times as haymaking and harvest. Tim 
general tenor of our information was, that less work was the 
rale for more money, and that there was acaroely that ehecefal 
willing obedience to reasonable demands which used to disdw- 
guishi the relations between men and masters ; bat, upon the 
whole, we did not find so great a change as might have been 
oKpectad, and upon most of the fanns we foti^ many ok! 
labnosers, who could scarcely fiul to be interested i» their 
enu^yers’ welfsire. 

dA<e tiitte when tenant«right measures are receiving eo atttdi 
attentknb pnhaps 1 may be pardoned for alluding biiray to thbt 
santtar. Custom baa hitherto given no allowanoe fw unex ha u ste d 
hnfMwrnmento in this county^ ^moapti ia^tbe asatter of chafinhttb 
itthhlnh'^Mn nd allowanoe for five yeai* has hetn getteriHm 
fil^i|d*t nfi the briltoal cost being ^odneted for each y^ 
has expired siaoetthe peifinmiubpe of the work. wti. 



facMrever, pleased to find at the pment time that, on the laarger 
estates, &e landlords, thdugh. contracting tbeuuelves ont of &e 
Agricaltaial Holdings Act, were giving fresh agieements to 
dieir tenants, providing ample and' li^ral compensation for 
nnexhkusted improvements. By the kindness of Mr. Donne, 
Lord Leigh’s agent, we han an opportunity of seeing the new 
agreements prepared for the large estates of that nobleman, and 
we found thej^visions all that could be desired on behalf of 
the tenant. Under them, the outgoing tenant is allowed one* 
third oi the actual cost of the artificid foods consumed on the 
farm during the last year of tenancy, and one*fourth of that 
consumed ^e previous year. In the case of bones or lime 
applied to pasture, the full cost of the original application is 
allowed, less one-sixth* for every entire year which has elapsed 
since such application. For the same manures applied to arable 
land the full cost, with adeduction of *‘a prd|M>rtionate part thereof 
for each year the tenancy continues after the outlay.” Fot super* 
phosphate or other approved bought manure, applied during die 
last-year of the tenancy to land from which no crojp of com or 
pulse has been taken, the entire cost, not exceeding 50s. per 
acre : for application to the farm of any other kind of manure, 
and for consumption of any other kind of food, foil allowance 
in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act ; and for all arable land dead fallowed and clean, the li^ 
year’s rent and rates, together with a due allowance for all rea- 
aonable labour expended thereon. 

Mr. Randell, of Chadbury, has also intrrKlnced upon the 
Man|nia of Hertford’s estate, and upon the other extensive pm~ 
pertim of which be has charge, a new form of agreement ittcor* 
pirating some of the principd features of the Bill, and giving 
coBipenaatian for unexhaosttri manures and foods ; and nmBy 
agbSj be said that if these excellent examples aiu generally 
followed, the adoption of the Act in question will be rendered 
■bneoeeaery, and that a fresh impetus will undoubtedly be given 
t» tli»««yicni(un of the county. 

1 ah«U new proceed to describe in detail the nMaageuMtnt vf 
the Firiae Fanne, only remarking that after our first inepeeliOB 
IliMaeiiM Mddent foat we had at least thrae compatifoia wbMe 
caltivatian was of a very first-rate character. The difoeul^ 
im adjudication npon the respective merits of these beeame even 
AwMe appatvot alter the May visit, stM we 
|idf|‘liMae»dfev up a scale of marks fer Tstiods painls efo 
oillliai whicAi onr awsid wss finally wiade kk hif. 
foi|ii|piw<es fit eampetition being «aefMdly*abviiiit#«if*^ 
tkenM know that we w«i^«gnMed If 
Bifoijpiiit aad that in a decitiony wbkii vne nMi iifidNIt 
we were nnaainioiw u onr 
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Mb. Henbt Stilgob’s Fabu. 


First ^rize Farm, 


Lower Clopton Farm, in the occupation of Mr. Henry Stilgoe, 
is situated al^ut two miles north of Stratford-on-Avon^ a short 
distance to the east of the turnpike-road leading from that town 
to Henley-in-Arden. It is under a little range of hills which near 
here rise from the valley of the Avon, and run in a north-westerly 
direction towards the village of Bearley, and whose escarpment 
forms the eastern boundary of the Clopton estate. The farm 
consists of 483 acres, of which 333 are arable and 150 pasture, 
and is the property of Arthur Hodgson, £s^., whose residence, 
Clopton House, is in the immediate vicinity, and the parks 
belonging to which are in the occupation of Mr. Stilgoe. The 
farm extends from the sides of the eminence above mentioned 
into the fertile and gently undulating plain which lies at the foot 
of the hill, and in which the town of Stratford rests. The New 
Red Sandstone in this neighbourhood gives way to the Lias ; but 
Clopton Farm, though near their junction, is entirely upon the 
former formation. The soil is of the description which is locally 
known as Marl,” and is of a rfddish colour, intennixed with 
smooth stones, with a stratum of blue marl a few inches beneath. 
Although of a somewhat hcav} natun*, it grows good roots, whieh 
are mainly fed upon the land — in some seasons, no doubt, with 
considerable difficulty. 

The farm is very compact, anil lies entirely in a ring fence ; 
but the arable and pasture lands are a good deal intermingled, as 
will be gathered from the plan (Fig. 1). l^e quality of the land 
Yagies, some of the arable being only moderate and aome good • 
but its natural value is by no means equal to that of a gteat deal 
of this very fertile district. The pastures, although fairly ||Oody 
are not remarkable, and a small portion on the hill-side is of 
very inferior character. The fields are large, and the fences, 
though somewhat irregular in outline, are clean, and well 
«nd trinuned.' 


The house and buildings are situated a short distanoo beyond 
Hpnptoo Horn, the beautiful old residence ,of Mr. HodgMfet 
Kmp hy the aide of the private road which mna from Stninbld 
llMmtgh the estate; and the occupation of the ^mt^ 

the maarion, added to the other onmmratil Whine 
Hmrty, contribntes materially to thejdmiawt WMCfe' 
ferm. The view from the 

!r«#f tlm hill is veiy attractive, and embiWa Wwmicci 




Fig. 1 . — Plan of Oaplon Farm, in the Occupation q 
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together with the town of .Stlratford and iiuiTotmding 

cottnfty. 

It should be mentioned that about 30 acres of land in the 
western corner are held on a yearly tenancy from Mias Mills, and 
that the eastern portion of the farm nearest the town of Stratford, 
including Clopton Park and about 47 acres of arable land, are 
also under a yearly agreement from Mr. Hodgson. The remainder, 
comprising the main portion of the farm, was taken under a 
lease of fourteen years in 1865, so that Mr. Stilgoe has only three 
years more of the lease unezpired. Within the first five years of 
the tenancy 160 acres were drained (the landlord finding tiles, 
according to the lease), at a cost of SI. per acre. The drains 
were laid at a distance of 12 yards and at a depth of 3 feet, 
and so far have been vpry successful. In addition to the con- 
siderable outlay entailed by this work, Mr. Stilgoe filled up 
many pits and grubbed a great number of hedges, thus altering 
very much the appearance of the farm, and improving its 
capabilities for profitable cultivation. 

There are no restrictions as to cultivation, and the privilege 

selling hay and straw is conceded to the tenant by the terms 
of the agreement, exomiting during the last year of tenant^. 
Hay is not sold, but Mr. milgoe has been acfrustomed to sell 
straw to some extent in order to recoup himself for the outlay 
on stable-manure, tnentioned below. A large quantity of this is 
annually brought from Stratford. In the first ten years of his 
tenancy Mr. Stilgoe spent 10391. in thb way, and a further sum 
of 174/. was in the same period spent in lime. We noticed, 
however, that the outlay on lime had ceased, though that on 
stable-manure still continues. 


The buildings near the house, which were up to that timS 
insufficient for the accommodation of the stock, were last year 
remodelled or reconstructed at a cost of about 900/., upon wluch 
sum the tenant pays 5 per cent, as additional rent They are 
now of a capital substantial and roomy character, containing 
good feeding-sheds, calf-pens, and other necessary adjuncts. 
Wator it laid on from the hill above to every part m tbeia» the 
cost being included in the above sum. In addition to t^ hon^ 
stead there are two other veiy useful sets of cattle-yarda» with 
banuh Ac., at opposite extremities of the farm. 

I Ontit Land.---Oi the 150 acres of grass land on fbe fitflgli 
BIlCMfl 84 acres are occupied by the two parks at the fraot «td 
ihl# of Qtnpton House, and a further 6 aevta H att ecdbf^ 
dpiadef the latter. The quality of moat of tbm lendls^ 
3rolt J | rt hi» d with mixed cattle and Aeep. iTkethttMIfM# 
liiliblliMe have been already inenteadi»|4iMitbf'W 
ciMlnjbi|jpM*.lead is scattered some of It, j| yj|| | f| na r 
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the homte, end the rest, comiating of p»ee4ow# <whjU4( xo 
lally mown, lies on the lowest land tilf bftloni o£ th# 

The mowing land-^hottt 24 ecre»-~i» liiiioi^ mdi 

a good di^aiog of fiwnnyeid m St^atfoxd stehlo^iiiim ini h 
thus kept in u sf^faetorj^ Oitliditiofi* 

I shidl, in the fimt phioe, deacribn 
adopted, psiwng on afterwasds to liire stock, th»^ i> ie ha||» >» 
ment of which is very eiXcellent. Ilie Cro^ng is 0/(B00^ 
upon ^ six*eourse rotation contnion to this oonntj^v t-*" 
(1) Swedes, Mangolds, or (ve^ rarely) Turnips; (2S Bvley; 
(3), Seeds; (4) Wheat; (5) Beans or Peas; (6) Wheat or 
Barley. 

This course is, however, occasionally varied, about 20 assres 
of seeds on the poorest land being allowed to remain two years 
ilown, and being mowed the first and ^azed the second year. 
Under this system the following is the usual acreage of the 
^ arious crops !' — (1) Wheat, 85 to lOO acres ; (2) Barley or Oats, 
40 acres ; (3) Beans or Peas, 40 acres ; (4) Seeds, mowing or 
gracing, 60 or 70 acres; (5) Roots, 40 acres, consisting of Swediu 
30 ecres, Mangolds 10 acres. Besides the above crops, a^tlf 
h acres of land are always kept under Lucerne. 

Commencing with the fallow land, the usual practice is as 
follows : — The wheat-stubbles having been carefully forked over, 
the land is manured as early as possible with 15 loads an acre of 
good farmyard-dung, and ploughed immediately. In the case of 
mangolds diey are billed, if possible, the first week in April at 
a distance of 22 inchps apart, 8 lbs. of seed being put on per acre. 
They receive an extra dressing of 2 cwt of nitrate of soda per 
acre directly after chopping out, and the horse-hoe is immediately 
afterwards passed through them. Half the crop is fed on thd 
land and half carted away for cattle in the yards. The C 3 r<^ 
of 1875, which the Judges saw, being clamped in the field (the 
weather being too wet for carting them away), was a superb one, 
not only in the quantity but also in the quality of the roots, 
The sort was Sutton’s Golden Tankard, *^>1 the shape and sin 
of the roots was almost faultless. As far as the weight per som 
went, it hns no doubt often been exceeded on some desoriptiotts 
of la^d. It was, howeyer, sot.good and level a crop diat| ft the 
of the Judges, Mr. StUgoe weighed a cwtain qwMiti;^, 
w||^ gave an average of 47 tons per sMSte. In May iiImi w 
J tily we bad farther opportmuiies of observing their 
qnfliitiei,aqd£(fwdthemftvrM^^ The cent 

of b9pi)g* vin^4ii|«eh4 emlng tbm oxpp is about 12** pnawMi 
imd. UA Ilf taldiiir iin ajid tliroiiiiiflr hfiaitti 

abi 9 !i|t a ten eM»i i* auu 12s, The earing down of the <pi|t( 
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lail year was put out at a heap, each hei^ avefafiog- 
sdttilwhat mote than a ton. 

Swedes . — ^The land intended for swedes is treated in a precuely 
similar manner to that for mangolds, described above ; but, of 
course, they get no top-dressing. They are drilled as early aa 
the second week in April upon the flat, at a distance of inches, 
with the dry drill, and without artificial manure. The quality 
of the roots is excellent, but there is very often some difficnlty 
in feeding them off. Two-thirds of this crop is fed on the land, 
and the remainder carted off. It must be understood that, under 
no circumstances, are two ploughings given to the land for this 
or other crops. 

Barley . — The barley crop follows the swedes and mangolds. 
About 2^ to 3 bushels is the quantity usually sown. The j^ley 
is weeded by women and cut by machine. The quality is very 
good generally, and Mr. Stilgoe took the first prize for the best 
sample of barley at the Warwickshire Show in 1874. Seeds are 
sown among it, Sutton’s mixture having been frequently usch). 
'I^he seeds this year contained, in our opinion, too large a mixture 
if grasses, and hardly sufficient clover-seeds ; and, although a 
capital plant, was Imrdly equal, on that account, to some of those 
in the neigh^urho^. We suggested that ** Stilgoe’s mixture ” 
should have a trial, and were glad to find in May that our hint 
had been adopted, and that 14 lbs. of mixed clovers and a peck 
of rye-grass had been sown among the barley. 

A proportion, varying with the necessities the farm but 
averaging about 30 acres, of the seeds are mown, and the remainder 
grazed with sheep ; and, as has been stated, about 20 acres are 
allowed to remain down the second year, partly for the pinpose 
of improving the poorer portions of the farm and partly to enible 
the ewe flock to be kept entirely at home, as keeping is niTcr 
token off the farm. The grazed seeds have a good qnanti^ of 
cake or com consumed upon them by the sheep) and the seoond 
yeai's seeds are broken up by the steam-plough, in either Jnl/ W 
Ang^ for wheat 

Wh»A is sown as early as circumstances will pemit^ getunto)}^ 
at the mi^ie or end of October, or the beginning of NoyitoAper* 
The Kentish High Back seems to be the sortgenemUyptolBMBdi 
Aboat 7 peoks^ acre (or occasionally 2 bushels) is ^ooaptity 
ti seed used. The wheat is alw^s harrowed) and enmfttlwkiip’* 
ttoed at a oost of 5s. per acre. The catting is, if pOM^hkh 

a v ito d hine ; bat on this land (being rathw sohjeet In 0ft mfff) 
h'liiwtblwayspncticable; and last yealr,b«|lto Ilyich 
Mto m nuMh as 20s. to 25s. an acre wiS pi^ 

Jfttoii Sg pMs ibUow the wheat, the land bsing a g a i n 
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tot WuO cvoM at Ae rate IS o» U aW«.^ IWjfettiii 

<White Eva <» HeligoUnd) are driU^ «! a «f U wAf* 

a]^H, aad at the rate of 2^ tmshele an ae^ Thipio Jiood W3^ 
itoei^ 11 inches wide, at acoitof 4r. an a^aodwiiMk 
adsihably done. Peas are sown at ihe^ rate # 

** Nittible Tailors,* or some other easlyvariety of tnetllwie 
beinff chosen. In hoeiM heans, {teas, and other c«e|i, ll|r» 
Stilgoe g^ves his men Xi^ a score lor docks, whi^h tfsef' hfli^ 
home in bundles for burning. Wheat (or occaMonaWy Barley) 
follows the ^ulse-erop and concludes the rotation. 

The following is the cropping^Ust for this and lapt year * 


18TO. Am*. 

Wheat . .. 103 

IVtrley . . ..60 

6«ans 31 

Peas .. .. .. 2i 


First year’s seeds 

Second year’s seeds 20 grazed. 

Mangulas .. .. 8 

Swedes .. .. 20 

Cabbages . .. 2 

Rape 6 

Turnips .. .. 7 

Lucerne .. .. 8 


1878. Acni. 

Wheat 93 

Btulcy .. ..40 

Oats 19 

Beans 32 

Peas 14 

First year's seeds 6o|^ 

Second year’s seeds 20 gras^^lh^ 
Mangold .. .. 12 

Swedes ,f .. .. 31 

Lucerne .. .. 8 


First Inspection^ November 11. — As has been previously 
mentioned, our first inspection took place after a perfect deluge 
of rain which fell on the night of the 9th, and which caused a 
very heavy flood in the Avon. No wheat had been planted on 
the farm with the exception of that after two years’ seras, steam* 
ploughed early. The preparation of the other wheat*land was 
very forward, the steam-plough having been brought into tequi* 
aiti<m on other portions of farm ; but the land was too wet 
fiw present planting. The depth ploughed was about 7 or 8 inches, 
aad in many places the blue marl, which underlies the soil here, 
had been brou^t up by the plough. The mangolds were all taken 
up, and Were being pitted in the field. The t^gs were already on 
swedes, and looked well, though the land was very dirty. S»me 
.gbod shearling sheep were on rape, and eating 1 pint cd beans, 
1 pint of grains, malt-dust, and chaff ; 179 t^ were alive from 
IM ewes put to the ram. The wheat^rtubhles were ViBg 
phnighed for the fallow-crops, and were beautifully clean. Four 
Wses at length trote ploughing about 7 inches in depth* TV 
of which nine only arekept, were Capital animals, in go^d 
«0VlitlBiH^ mtd were eating 1 budt^ of beans a week, and clovw 
hay, mthimt stint. After December 1st their keep is cVtMtn 
to-^ iMuhel el beans, 1 bushel of oats, and some roots in addlofih 
Wt, XIL-HB. 8. i ti 
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Itt yiiA clover. Eight fearing steers ^rere in the stsJls, end were 
getting 8 lbs. of <^e a daj, i|^ peck of meal, and a boshel of 
swedes. A very good cow was feeding for the Stratford Christ* 
mas Show. This was a fine animal, bred tiy Mr. S. Canning, 
and had reared three calves. She afterwards took the first 
prize at Stratford, and fetched bhl. The cattle were for the most 
pant in the yards, where they were getting 2 lbs. of cake, and 
barley-straw and roots according to size and condition. Some 
splendid Oxford Down wethers, bred up(m the farm, were being 
prepared for the Christmas Shows. They took the first prize 
at Watford, and it is understood that they turned out mag- 
idficent sheep, some of them weighing as much as 55 lbs. a 


quarter. 

Second Inspection . — In May we found the lambs already 
weaned, and comfortably settled on seeds ; a very even good lot, 
the singles and couples being still kept separate. They were 
getting 2 ounces of Watkinsx com-cake, and as many malt- 
cooms as they would eat. There was not a dirty lamb in the 
Jot, and their appearance showed excellent management. They 
had all been drenched at weaning time (a few days previous) 
with a mixture of a dessert sjroonful of turpentine and pint 
of strong lime-water, and Mr. Stilgoc said this dose had caused 
them to void large numbers of worms. The ewes were running 
in the Deer Park (at the back of Clopton House), and looked 
healthy and in good condition. Sixteen ram tegs aelccted from 
the flock were on seeds, and getting 1 pint of Indian com and 
^ lb. of com-cake ; 190 lambs were now alive from 140eires put 
to the ram. Tegs were being clipped weekly for the Stratmrd 
Market, and those sold the previous week had averaged 70s. 
The feeing tegs had now been removed from swede-land to a 


small piece of stubble intended for turnips, and were ntting 
1 pint of Indian com and ^ lb. of cake, with some maftHlust, 
and unlimited cut mangolds. The average price of some we 
MW under the clipper's hands was 75s. at die next mallkiet 
Tlfo ewe tegs for addition to the flock were a capital lot. The 
cattle were all out to grass, and were in good oondidoll and 
thriving. 

XbiB wheat had all been got in shortly after ottr ]|if|t inilpeo- 
ti<% and although of rather a light colour for the IMWist pxt, 
looked healthy and promising for the season. That aHfor We« 
iMni with 7 pecks an acre seemed at this time the heth 
lEI aU been harrowed, but very little of it boed. The 
Wile hhokhraid, but a good plant. Oats after tondpi 
MImI e.ieepod piece after peas (sown at the rnle at 9 IlliPilii 
amh), Wked well. Beans were veiy fioe^ a|i4 
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in caMiflAl at a ddNtt <of 4£. put < IRI 9 M|iMi|k’!l^ item 
vei 7 heaMiy, and, addiongib not liood, MNWnd Sm 

fttHh almoat erery kted of Wesd. ®ts^ Ifo# tijM ^ 

grazing were both very good ; maj^lds wem jniilij||||||^^ 
and aeme petition of the land woe just ready £f»r 
Luoeme waa fit to cut ‘ 


J«iy Xntpection.~‘At emr July fhiit the farm ptmniM 
gether a very aatiafaotoiy appesnusrae. Peaa were ripe^ dlfchf 
ting about to begin. The crop waa very fiaie. and ahneal? e%H 
solutely clean. Lucerne, now in the second cut for hozeeay Vraa 
first-rate, and also perfectly clean. The barley Was, for tbo,' 
most part, very ^>d, especially considering the nid&ivOunl^ 
winter and seed time for this description of land. The wheat 
gave promise of an excellent crop. It'hardly stood as stiff M 
some we had already seen, but the ear was well filled, and ^eie 
was every promise of a large yield. Some of it we estimated at 
full y 48 bnshels an acre. The beans were very clean, and capiAaUy 
hung, the leaf just showing signs of dropping. The seeds after 
mowing were suffering somewhat from the drought and heat, 41 
also were the swedes ; but the mangolds, though a little gappy, 
like all the rest we saw, were very driving. The two pieces of 
oats were fair, but the land €»a hardly considered suitable 
for this crop. 

The 125 stock ewes were upon the second year’s seeds, which 
were just ready to steam-plough for wheat. They wexe very 
even and “sorty,” and in beautiful condition. The lambs^ 
186 in number, were on seeds. They looked very healthy, and 
were full of condition. Thirteen shearling rams were getting 
1 lb. of cake, 1 pint of maize, and what malt-dust they lUmd tU 
the meadow eddish. They had grown into excellent sheep, 
and would, no doubt, fetch satisfactory prices in the neighbour- 
hood. The 42 theaves intended for addition to the flock were 


level, capital sheep, with a good deal of character and style. 
About 130 sheep, bought in for the purpose of grazing, nure 
running in Clopton Parks, and many of them were abg/Ut 
fit fm the batcher. They were getting com and cake on dm 
pastures. * * 

The cgttle scattered about over the farm were of a very Useful 
chan^r, and had grown and thriven surprisingly since our first 
and second inspections. Some in the Park were very full of 
condition, and would soon be ready ibr market. 

Ml SlUgoe had already put his harvest out to bis labuntete 
to out imd gte into stacks at a eos^uf 15a per acre (a msxMmi 
beiii|$)< ]^vMed), Ndith an allowance of beet; sb that all apxjMiV 
oh^^abttenril Was off hit uind4 

2 li 2 
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XAve ^oek. — ^About 60 head of cattle and 600 dieej» ate 
nanallj kept on the farm. No stock is sold off in a stom state, 
bnt all are finished for the butcher. The manafement of the 
stock is admirable. 

CaUle, — About 46 beasts are annually fattened. The herd 
consists of about 8 dairy cows of the Shorthorn breed, and from 
these about 20 calves, 12 of which are bought in for the purpose, 
are reared every year. The system by which this is accom- 
plished is as follows : — ^The calves are weaned at three months, 
up to which time they receive as much milk as possible, supple- 
mented by linseed-porridge. After weaning they get 1 lb. of 
linseed-cake a day, together with an allowance of barley-meal and 
grain, until they are one year old, when they are put in the yards 
or pastures, and kept in' a thriving state in the ordinary way. 

• ..a « • «*a a.« W 




horn bull, but, not getting the benefit which he expected to 
derive, he (very wisely in the Jud^s* opinion) reverted to the 
pure bted Shorthorn, and has now in service a very useful bull 
of the well-known ** Walnut” family, and a youngster, also of 
mire blood, growing up, who juromises well tor future service, 
^e cattle, lue the sheep, are never sold as stores, but all made 
off the farm in the shape of meat. The general character of 
diis stock is good. The cows are large, g(^-framed animals, 
selected with an eye to dmry purposes, and combine capital 
flesh with milking properties ; and it is no doubt with the same 
olgeot that a bull has been selected from a tribe which has 
always been famous for the combination of these qualities. 

The following was the stock of cattle upon the fiurm at the 
date our three inspections : — 



llleqp,— -The sheep bred upon the farm are of Oflwd 
Hwilqi bmed, and (as has been observed) fliosr gitpal 

The flock of ewes numbois 140, df ifblull # 
tbeavw (or shearlings), which are drafted in eveiy ^7^ 
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ewei Kve put to tUo ram early In Se|pH|mlM^ knibiiw oom- 
mences the first weelt la Febamry* 44hDaK>llin> and 

^ piodaee this yetur conaisted at wean|n|| WlW m 150 
in very healthy condition. N<^ a aingle at 

lambing time in the apring of die present yiHur, a|iabni||| »#llns 
unfortunately died in the winter. The lambs axe wiwMin iranry 
earlyi as I have before noticed^ and, after being As 

described above, are settled on the ^oung seeds, when 
begin to eat Watkins’s corn-cake, malt-dust, or other arflmdal 
fo^. 

Mr. Stilgoe is very particular that thr lambs, under no dr- 
cumstances, follow old sheep on the seeds or pastures $ and to tfaif 
precaution he probably owes some of his success as a breeder. ^ 

About October the lambs go on swedes which are cat for 
them ; their allowance now is 2 ounces cake, some malt«dnst, 
and a pint ol grains a day. (The latter, being easily obtainable 
from the large breweries at Stratford, are somewhat largely 
consumed on Clopton Farm.) This allowance is gradually 
increased as the winter comes on and spring approaches ; and 
in May we found the tegs eating 1 pint of maize, | lb. of linseed- 
cake, and a small quantity of malt-dust, besides unlimited Cut 
mangolds (the swedes being by that time finished). This appBi- 
rent prodigality of food is amply justified by the results. All 
the lambs put on turnips are expected to be sold off fat as tegs, 
with the exception of the ewe tegs for breeding purposes, and 
about 15 ram tegs selected with the same object The harvest 
time has now come, and the crop should be uniformly ripe. A 
lot of grand sheep now leave the clipper’s hands every we^ and 
we had the pleasure of seeing in May some tegs, which at the 
following market made 85s. fid, each out of the wool. The #aol 
averages 8 lbs. a fleece. 

Sheep are bought in regularly for grazing according to the capa- 
bilities of the farm, and sold off fat ; and altogether from 500 to 
fiOO sheep per annum find their way to the batcher. A stock- 
bo(dc is kept, and notes compared with the shepherd on the first 
of each month. 

Mr. Stilgoe is a frequent competitor with a few picked wethera 
of his own breed, at the Exhibitions of the Midland Counties, 
and can generally show a few of these fine sheep, which, for 
size, quality, and evenness of feeding, are not easily excelled. 
At Christmas, 1874, he took the first inue for the best pea eff 
ahort-wooUed sheep at the Stratford l^ow. These sheep^^so 
took the Town Cup for the best pen in any of the classes. They 
naliawid 07. fid. each. The stock of sheep upon the M 
Ihe tbae nor three inspections iras as fellows : — 
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Ifarembn; 1876 

i8Ve 

Juljs 1079< 

stock rams . 

8 

8 

2 

„ ewefl 

140 

m 

125 

Shearling aheop . 

87 

1 

127 

Tegs 

• • 

300 


Show sheep . 

7 1 

1 •• { 

Theavea \ao 
for flock/^ 

Lambs 

170 i 

! 190 

186 


410 ' 

i 

029 

488 


At our first inspection we saw the flock to disadvantage. Foot* 
tmd*4nouth disease and scab had both been prevalent among the 
sheep. The winter, also, on this description of land was very 
trying for them ; but at our May visit we w'ere able to congratu* 
late Mr. Stilgoe on a triumphant mastery of his difficulties, mkI 
the excellent character and capital management of his sheep be- 
came more wparent as we became more acquainted with them. 

/forsef.— The general economy of the work of the farm is 
admirably exemplified in the horses. Only 9 working horses 
are kept, and these, with occasional help from a rowler*s 
Double-Engine Plough, which is used for breaking up seoond- 
^ai's seeds, do the whole work of 333 acres of arable land, 
^e horses are capital powerful animals, and are bought in at 
the age of two years, worked generally till they are seven, and 
sold at a high price. Two horses are sold off* the farm every 
year at this age. Ploughing is always performed with four 
horses at length in the winter, and with three in the spring. 
The winter keep of the horses has been gi\ en. In summer they 
get lucerne, and a small quantity of corn, beans, or oats. 

Swine . — Four sows of the large white sort are kept, and thfciT 
produce disposed of as soon as they will fetch 20«. each in the 
market. 

Artificial Foode and Manures . — The consumption of artificial 
food tiptm the farm from April 1875 to April 1876 was as 
follows 

10 loos hnaecd-cakc. 

6 „ Watkins’s com-eake, 

2 „ cotton-cake. 

4 „ malt-dust 
20 sacks meal 
40 qn. cats. 

10 dia maize. 

8200 Dushels grains. 

Afi Hbm it« portkased, but, in addition, the foUowidf 
ridba of fi»od conaumedi^Tfi itt******5 

of bonni aad W quarters oMiarle) . The wbolo oonauifeptitNi ^ 
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Artificial nmim was 17 owtk. of nitntt* of |(|M|ail||ttl|*|IM 
The total v4ne of focsla aod auiaiirss iMc4 («o tlHi<fiunp was 
fiSlZ. 18s., or, exdttding the home^frowti ]>KMWMt^4>P tollil OMt 
ofiWught foods and manmes was 3882. 18s. 

Laiour . — There arejiune capital lahonrers’ OattBfel|M|l|f^^ 
all of which are oc^ipied %y iwgular laWiMWriy and iK |Ma 
haj [^7 cipcttinstance may perhaps be attributed some >af Iwr* 
Sulgoe's business successes. The occupants of theae OoWagnii 
are the following hands : — 

1. Shq^rd . — Wages 17a a week; ootla« rent free, f<)r lambing; 8t. 
per score sbeanng and winding wool. Ihe same as the mt of the men 
during harvest munth. 

а. Cbrfer.—WagcB 17«. a week , cottage rent free , 3d per load for takint , 
out com ; 9d. per acre for all corn drilled, “ if done well ; ” 8<2. Mr acre 
mowing grass and clover with machine , and takes share with other men hi 
li irvest month. 

<}. Under CWren— Strong lad, Ss. a wool , 82 at Michaelmas ; 8d. per load 
for taking out com. 

i Cofoman . — Wages 17s. a week , cottage rent free. Same as other msu 
m hardest month. * 

5. Groom, Gardener, and Poultry Wages 17s. a week; ootti^ 

tent free ; harvest wages as cowman, See. 

б, 7. Under Shepherds . — Wages 16$. a week and cottages lent free. These 
men have to assist the shepherd all the winter months and work as labourers, 
at ISs. all the summer ; but piece work is given them at that tune to a great 
extent. 

8. Granary Mm and Rough Carpenter . — ^Wages IBs. a week; oottsge 
rent fiee. Cattle and poultry to serve in yard adjoining cottage. Same as 
other men m harvest mouth. 

9, 10. Labour ere . — Cottages rent free and ordinary labourers wages, ISs., 
with harvest pnvileges, &o. 

There are generally 15 men, 3 boys, and 6 women in emv 
ployment. The ordinary price of labour is 15r. a weelc. In 
hay>time 18s. a week and three quarts of beer a day. All the hay 
is done by piece-work. Harvest let to tie, carry, and stack at a 
cost of 15s. an acre, with a gallon of beer a man a day. Boya 
get 5s. and 4s,, with double wages in harvest, and 2 quarts of 
beer a day. Women, standing wages 10<2. per diem, with 1 
quart of beer for haymaking and tea sent into field at 5 o’clock ; 
2s. 6(2. a day for harvest-work, with 2 quarts of beer a day. 
Two or three Irishmen are in the habit of coming regularly 
a few months in the summer, and other labour is seldom required 
upon the farm, except at odd times, threshing, &c. 

The cost of labour for the last five years has been as follows 


AnriL 1871-2 

£ a 

804 2 

d. 

Q 

„ 1872-8 .. 


31 

„ 1878-4 

89fi 6 

84 

; 18T4-6 

• * Vi s* 860 18 

0 

1876**'6 *• 

So *s So •* S86 10 

3 
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iThe average has, ther^ore, beea 847/. 7«.» or IL 15«. per acre 
npon the whole area of ^e farm. Reckoning, however, for the 
sake of convenience, the cost of labonr on grass land at 10s. per 
acre, the average cost upon the amble land has amounted to 
21. 6d. per acre. 

Considering the fine condition of the farm,^ coupled with the 
nature of the soil, and its almost perfect cleanliness, the labour 
bill must be considered a very mMemte one, and this circum- 
stance, taken in connection with the great economy shown in 
the horse-labour of the farm, had its due weight with the Judges 
in determining their decision. It must be understood that this 
is not a farm for the display of a system of catch cropping, 
such as that adopted by Mr. Lane, and so successfully carri^ 
out by him, as described further on. Neither is it, indeed, 
according to the ordinary acceptation of the term, **a sheep 
farm.” A strong loam, which requires draining, and ia essen- 
tially of the “wheat and bean” description of land, would 
daunt many farmers whose object was sbeep-breeding ; yet 
without a flock we venture to think that Mr. Stilgoe would be 
unable to pay his rent. The simple question is, under what 
system can a high rent be best paid on this description of land 
and a good margin of profit secured? Mr. Sulgoe answera 
this question by growing corn crops, of the excellenoe of 
which there can be no question, and by a production of stock 
(or, in other words, of meat and wool) equal to 3/. 10s. per 
acre, reckoned upon the entire acreage of the farm. I have not 
time or spaoe to go into statistics, but it must be evident how 
great our gain as a nation would be were this example more 
generally followed. 


It was clear to us at each succeeding inspection of this (tflDr 
that, notwithstanding the trials of a most unfavourable sedion, 
Mr. Stilgoe, by sheer dint of good management, had secured 
crops, which, if not superior to those of his more fhvonred com- 
petitors, would fairly compare with the best of them; and 
that ia every department bis practical character and business 
qualities were displayed, llis sheep struck us as nnolual 
exc el lence, and their management from first to last as cha- 
racterised by great judgment A judicious mixture of breed- 
ing and feMing carried out with care in every detail seenim 
iwnilts in his stock which must be looked upon as very iSlds' 
; while his able management of plongb-lailid i* 
h^tad as much in the crops which adorn bis fields su| in the 
ii|niin which 1 have given above. In this fierltMn ntigbfff^ 
bnM, liiul cannot be hxtked upon as of the boat demllr^r 
yet R ^ dcnr that it is made to contribute a voy h 


yet it ^ dear that it is made to contribute a v«y iaii|t 
of Ibon ler the benefit tf the nation. At the eeitlf 
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pfiimft&ent value has no djiwbt been MiittCljr faitrwMlod) sod fte 
emplij^lient of laboui* p«ir%3 Oeatly dliaM, wjWk • pwfit to 
atl conoewied. 

Mt. Stilgoe’s relation* with hi* labMWer* mm vi ^ mm 
admirable character. The cottage* aw pumjf d(N(^ Ifilh a 
good garden attached to eaidi. Hii men, notwilhi#|Wdibjjlw^ 
upidr of recent years, have neatly ail remained witb^bbli Alw 
he entered on the fhrmj and thi* circnmstnnee will* |(eiiba|idi 
more than any other, testify to the ettemn in which he is heW 
as a hind and liberal master. If we ha^e otw little criticism to 
offer on this department, it is on the quantity of beer allowed 
in hay time and harvest. A gallon of beer a day for men and 
half-a^gallon for women and children, seems an excessive qaan- 
tity to squander in drink, and jt will, no doubt, be to the 
advantage of the labourers themselves when it is found practic* 
able to commute this system into a money payment. 

To conclude with a brief summary of what we found at Lower 
Clopton : — perfectly clean farm, well horsed, well manned, Well 
cropped, and well mastered. Economical ^ough by no means 
stingy) management visible everywhere. Difficulties of season 
and of soil triumphantly overcome. Laboureis well paid, well 
housed, comfortable, tidy, and interested in their masters success. 
A business-like system^ extending to the smallest details of the 
farm-management ; and last, but not least, a production of meat 
and grain which few farms of the same quality can rival or excel. 

It should be mentioned that Mr. Stilgoe keeps no bailiff, and 
is therefore himself responsible for the conduct of the business, 
in all its branches. 

The farm accounts arc most accurately and carefully k^t, 
aUd every information we required was readily forthcoming. 
Ample testimony was therefore afforded us, in addition to 
that of ocular evidence, that all the conditions required by the 
Society, and especially that important one of “ General Manage- 
ment with a view to Profit,” were amply fulfilled. 

It would be most unjust, as well as ungallant, to condude this 
Report without an allusion to those matters of more 
domestic management in which Mrs. Stilgoe’s co-operatioii is 
visible. The pleasant, roomy house at Lower Clopton and 
Ifi surroundings bear distinct evidences of feminine care and 
xUdusiry ; and its pretty trimly kept garden, its poultiy' |>ens, 
^ith dieir numerous occupants of the pure Dorking variety j 
and ita beautifully kept and managed dairy, all correspond 
trftk the tobre important features of the farm, and harmomwsfy 
dhlhbine to fill up the picture of order, of beatoess, and of jndiciOW 
’ h'hd Wofltable management, whidh would be incomplete w^ It 
W &te)l6fed to these minor matters.* 
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Mb. Labe’s Fabu. 
Second Prize Farm. 


Broom Court, Mr. Lane’s farm, and the property of Mr. J. A. 
B;^ebottom, of Millbrook House, Hadfield, Manchester, is 
nthated very near the south-western border of the county, where 
it abuts upon Worcestershire, and is about 4 miles south of 
Alcester, and 10 miles west of Stratford-on-Avon. It is inter- 
sected from west to east by the road leading from the village 
of Bidford to that of Salford Priors, at which place, and at a 
distance of about a mile and a quarter from Broom Court, there 
is a station on the Birmingham, Evesham, and Ashchurcli 
branch of the Midland Railway. The small river Arrow (a 
tributary of the Avon) forms the western boundary of the farm ; 
and the Avon itself bounds it on the south, and separates it 
from Worcestershire. 

The farm consists of 200 acres of arable land and 180 acres 


of pasture. The plough land occupies the ridge and slopes, both 
east and west, of a gentle elevation, which rises from the banks 
of the Arrow, and runs almost due north and south, following the 
course of that stream. The grass land consists of the meadows 
immediately adjoining the river, and also of some useful upland 
pasture in the vicinity of the house, which is placed nearly at 
the northern end of the occupation. The farm is compact and 
manageable, the arable lands (with the exception of two fields 
at the back ♦of the residence) being entirely contiguous, and 
enjoying the advantage of a capital farm road, which, running 
along the crown of the above-mentioned ridge, divides the 
major portion of the plough land into two pretty equal moiel^ ; 
and commands, from its elevation, not only a complete survey 
of the lands which form its slopes (and indeed of the whole 
fann), but also a pleasing panorama of the country for many 
miles round ; bounded in a westerly direction by the Bredon, 
Cotswold, and other Worcestershire hills, including the Malvern 
rai^ in the dim distance. 

The fann is upon the New Red Sandstone formation^ and 

_ 1 ii__ 1 


traeted drought. A very small portion is of a somewlud •toflfe*’ 
being of tlm “ marly” nature common to the lonnntiion ; nbd> 
owing tp its distinct cWacter, it is oft«i plnntod widt beonsi 
om of optmei instead of roots, it being difficult, etacept In vfry 
favoinrato seasons, to obtain a plant of the latter. The awadows 
are saljeot to floods (about 20 acres of ha/ were swept iPfWSr 




The gntt uiwUMihaded. and.lhe anA^le land left {Mb. 
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1875, and much of the land flooded for months), bnt in other 
respects are very useful pastures; sotne of them of sufficient 
quality to feed cattle, and others which are mown for hay. The 
grass fields near the house are of the Same character as the arable 
lands, and are therefore rather liable to “bum” in a hot or 
very dry summer. 

^ The old mansion of Broom Court, the seat of the ftunilies of 
Sir E. Burnell, and afterwards of Sir Humphry Clarke and Sir 
Thomas Skipwith, has long disappeared, but traces still remain 
of its fosse and moat, &c. The present residence, which occupies 
its site, is a comfortable structure, suitable to the wants of the 
farm, and^ pleasantly surrounded with well-timbered pastures. 
The buildings arc of a very useful character, and comprise all 
requisites for the successful cultivation of the land, wdler is 
laid on all over them, including the feeding-sheds, by a pump 
and ball-tap. 

Mr. Lane has occupied his farm for about twenty years, and 
has at present a lease, of which five years are unexpired. He 
is restricted from growing two white straw crops in succession. 
Straw and hay may, however, be sold off the farm, provided 
all the money so obtained is expended on artificial foods and 
manures. 

Mr. Lane’s course of cropping can hardly correctly be de- 
scribed as the six course, although that is the foundation of his 
system. When, however, it is stated that on 200 acres of arable 
land he grows, ip addition to about 100 acres of white straw 
crops, and 66 acres of pulse crops and seeds, as many as 80 
acms (occasionally) of roots (not reckoning stubble turnips), it 
will at once be seen that there is a peculiarity of management 
which requires some explanation ; that peculiarity consisll (in 
a few woim) in interpolating between the pulse and the 
eropsy and also on a portion of the seed land, a crop ox roots ; a 
“ catch crop,” cultivated, however, in no ordinary way, but on 
a plan which reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Lane, who, in 
common with some other agriculturists in this district, has suc- 
cessfully pursued it for several years. 1 shall go somewhat fully 
into this system, because it is a deeply interesting one for farmers 
in many parts of England, and one which may doubdess be 
^ll^ntageonsly followed elsewhere. It will only be necessary 
iflw me to indicate the normal sequence of crops on the foittu 

1. Fallow. Boots, nearly all mangolds. 

2. Cora ^dey, or occasionally spnng wheat. 

3. Seeds. Glover seeds. 

4. Onn. Wheat 

3. Com. Wheat or oati. 
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The above list o£kn no r«gin<«bnldie Ibntai^ aiM ^ intended 
simplj ae an introduction to aeane deif||4|>i»(Ni 0 manage- 
ment of thn ** e»^a a# I piwfer eaH ^bep* tt may^ 

however, be convenient to foUnw the jpMpii tjliriageiilant o£ 
the land, and to describe them crops in «m eoupia 

FaBow.—’Ths wheat stales, after l«img tpmllHy Mied 
over in the autumn, are maninped with IX P 18 loa/^ of 
yard muck per acre, and reoitte thmr one sXoughing 
convenient Early in April the^ mangahii are driHad at lAie 
rate of 6 Iba per acre, and inches ajMSirt ; 2 cwC. of bene 
superphoaphate being applied with the liquid-manure drill, and 
a fttiwr I cwt sown teoadcast at the same time. The after 
cultivation of this crop does not require any description, but 
the bkeellent nature of Mr. Lane’s mam^ment may be judged 
from the fai't that last autumn he took the prize offered by 
Messm. Webb, of Worcester, for the heaviest crop of mangolds 
grown with their manure; and that the Judges appointed to 
supeiinlend the competition ascertained that the quantity actually 
grown by him amounted to 49 tons 7 cwt. 2 qrs. per acre. The 
sort was Long Red, and the roots were carefully topped and 
cleaned before measurement. A line sort of Yellow Globe, how- 
ever, is more generally grown, and if it scarcely produces so 
heavy a weight per acre, it seems to make up in quality for any 
deficiency of that kind. After an inspection ol the very fine 
crops of mangolds which we saw in November last, we oould 
not doubt that Mr. Lane exercises a very wise discretion in 
appropriating nearly the whole of the fallow Ireak to this useful 
root. About two-thirds of the crop is fed upon the land with 
sheep, and the remainder consumed by cattle in the yards. 

Xne swedes are cultivated in much the same manner. Only 
one ploughing is allowed, except in very rare cases ; and the 
land sis treat^ with the same quantity of muck. About the 
middle of May they are drilled on the fiat, about 8 cwt. per 
acre of Lawes’ or Webb’s bone manure being put in by the 
water-drill with the seed. Only about 5 or 6 acres are gene- 
rally sown, and about half the crop is drawn off for the use 
of tj^ ewes at lambing time. 

A smaU portion (about 4 acres) of this break is appropiiated 
to vetches, for early use in the spring ; and the following is the 
seeding generally adopted:— 1st acre, 1 bushel rye an4 8 
vetchm; 8od acre, 1 bushel winter oats and 8 of vetdhef } did 
and 4th acres, 3 bushels of vetches each. This laind is after- 
waxds broken up and sown with turnips, “Inmeriid Qieea 
Globe,” firom selected and self-raised bulbs, bmilf the AMt 
prefistred. 

which Moe^s the root-crops, is sowit ftnm the ' 
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0i Febraaiy to the end of Mucb, fipom 6 to 8>peolt» per alcre 
bna^ the usual seeding; '' Hallett’s Pedigrae is the mvcMiite 
kind; and at the proper time the land is seeded down with 
clovers. In 1875, which we have had occasion to refer to as so 
disastrous a year on the generality of farms, Mr. Lane was 
fortunate enough to secure a crop of barley which yielded, on 
the average, 52 bushels, and produced 121 7s. per acre. 

Seeds.-^10 lbs. of red clover, 2 lbs. of white Dutch, 1 lb. of 
alsike, and 1 gallon of perennial lye-grass, is the mixture 
usually schrn, and apparently with much snccess. The crops 
of seeu were this season so universally good in plant, that on 
the different farms we visited it was somewhat dif^lt to select 
tile finest ; but in Mr. Lane’s case we possess evidence of a crop 
grown last year, whic^ can only be described as astonishing. 
To secure, in (me of the rainiest summers ever remembered, 
two cuttings of clover in such fine condition that the bay should 
be worth IKM. per acre in the market, is a feat, we think, not t 
often accomplished. Yet this was actually done at Broom 
Court in 1875 ! On our first visit to his furm in November, 
Mr. Lane called our attention to four licks of clover standing 
in his yard, which were dm produce of 17 acres of land from 
two cuttings. These ricks he Mtimated at about 80 tons ; and 
a rough measurement convinced us that, at any rate, he had 
not very greatly exaggerated their contents. Having informed 
ns that the clover was carried in such fine condition that it 
was available for sale, and that be would probably so dispose 
ti it^ it occttired, mortly afterwards, to the writer of this Rqsoit, 
that it would be wise to ascertain, as accurately as possible, 
the actual quantity and value of these ricka With tnu view. 
Hr. Holtom, one of the Judges, who lives at no great dislhnoe 
firom Bnxnn Court, undertook to make a careful measnimhent 


of the ricks, and we were thus able to form (in connection with 
tho informStiim afforded us by Mr. Lane) an approxiniats 
fotfinate of their worth. 

' At the Mav inspection nearly the whole of the four lidkf bad 
been disposed of<» and we satisfied ourselves that about 72 MW 
of dover had been cut from 17 acres, and (hat a contidoribls 
fnnnti^ had been sold to go to Birmini^mitt at the bi^ price 
Hi purchaser paying lailwsrv (ffthIfSSL > 

lomralue of the crop was estimated at 504/. One of thhdeks 
Wwnin^ .in cut (a fresh consignment having boSn 4ldM*d 
tho Judges had an opportunity of smwiining lho%lMli^ 
»fdli hay» and found it green in eoloiir» fell #f laafj*^iMhwr 
mi ahoi^tflior most excellent in condition* It ww wddoilt^twl 
t niiit have been handled with much can and judgmedh^feMl^ 
afls M S dliiign al est oredit upon those reppotttlbM 
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meat. A iMwn of uttOMikl fftowHi halii^lit^iMMt ooHUiteted 
mfttoriBlly to tho (pnutd xcMult of 4^ totioliCliolMlifeflp iii^ijuif'OdWB 
but goraothiv^moretbaii oidinfiry cace aMliii |K#ro tNwiiitKhibiiad 
in the aaving of the otopy And AoniAthiiidl>iltit^ ||l|iA'(M#|iiii7 
txeatment in the preparation Af tiie iaoil. Om ini^pvf tib finmi' 
that the oi^ had been dreasad in the a Aa«iiiii’> 
manuKyaookage and waste aatth, whieh i* one of the AfAKdifdilita 
of Mr. Lane’s farming, and the preparatkAi of whioh idni^ 00 
wdl here describe. « 

A tank adjoining the fant^dmildings, which are all in»ouAAd| 
receives the soakage of the yards. In winter, waste eSAW firtMiO' 
vaiions sources is diligently oolleeted, hedge^ppings and diter 
refuse contributing to the store, and the liquid ntanuro in the# 
pumped on to and thoroughly mixed witji mese matteans, a veiy' 
valuable compost being the result The matter is not without 
conUHjuence, as exhibiting the systematic eoonoiny which pof* 
vadei ti# management of the farm, and contributes so mnim to 
Mr. Laiie’s success in business. 

A portion of the seed-land is broken up early, after having hud 
mangolds and cake consumed upon it by sheep, and planted with 
swedes. They are sown with the waternlrill, and get 2 owt. per 
acre of Webb’s or other superphosphate. 

Wheat follows the seed-shift and is drilled early in Novmnber, 
at the rate of 5 or 6 pecks an acre. It is invariably harrowed, 
and hoed when necessary, which is not always the case ufteu 
clover-seeds. The small (quantity of seed |iTes ample plants 
and although on the 12th of November (owing to the wetness of 
the season) sowing had not commenc^ it was not thmqpht 
necessary, in consequence of this delay, to increase the quaoitity 
of seed, and in May the wheat was well planted and promitiii^ 
in i^pearance. 

'2m Pulte Cr<qt is next in order, and with it begins thdomoufe 
noticeable feature of Mr. Lane’s management, and one idii6h ii 
cturried out with such admirable method as to deserve the uttsulfive 
cottiideration of the agricultural world. On the portiutt of lltii 
ocuurse which is allotted to beans (generaliy about d5 U0Mtt)<lilA 
winter variety is inmriably sown, the Umd having pl#vioa% 
rec^vqd a dressing of 12 one^orse loads psr acre ^ Is ru iyAi d * 
ihaAAue. The be^s are planted early i# Novestbefr altet uAi| 
ulohgldttag, 2 bushels an acre being drilled in donhlA) 

9 iiMhes apart; the distance between each donUbivdlt tie 
27 itiches. Thirty-one inches was fonnmdy the "**'lTh 'Udmitudlj 
but Mune difficulty was experienced in cuttis^ them|»bfiriy 
the leaper at this width, and they are therefore nowtdMtfahlSiiil 
27*iiU!llAi This method leaves ample room fbr biiidi 
hoeihgy wbScb is vigomusly prosecuted amoB|r 
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t i luring. lo the third week in May, and joat pieifiou to i(ha 
al horse-hoeing, a seed-hanrow, deverlj prepared Im* the pwh 
pose, is run over the land and drops in tM eentreqf soeh ipitie rm 
the very small quantity of half a pound per acre of white turnip- 
seed. The difficulty, of course, is to get this very scanty seeding 
evenly distributed ; but Mr. Inne's ingenuity is equal to this 
contrivance, and the result is so thinly scattered a plant that 
no hoeing or chopping out in any way is required. The horse- 
hoe follows and completes the operation, at one stroke giving a 
final touch to the bean-crop, and covering at the same time the 
tumip-seed. 

At the time of harvest it might be thought that the machine 
could not be safely employed ; but, on the contrary, Mr. Lane 
finds that he can, without material injury to the turnip-crop 
(which is by that time* making considerable progress), use that 
invaluable implement, and thus no extra cost is incurred in 
consequence of the extra crop. The reaper cuts the beans entirely 
the same way as the drills run, the turning being accomplished 
upon the he^lands, and the driving wheels running upon the 
stubble and being kept clear of the ^oung turnips. 

It was certainly a novel experience to the Judges to find among 
the bean-straw, in the stack sides, large turnip-leaves which had 
been cut by the reaping-machine at the time of harvest } a 
careful examination of the roots themselves satisfied tlum Wt 
little, if any, damage)had occurred to them from its use, and 
that a valuable and nutritious crop of turnips had by this admi- 
rable plan been adled to the resources of the farm, at a minimum 
cost. 

As soon as the bean-crop is harvested, the broadshare is run 
between the rows of turnips, in order to cut the stubUe ind 
destroy any weeds which may remain. The operation is now 
ooniplete, and by November the ** extra crop ** is under consnmjP” 
Cion^by tibeep. 

We wore eomewhat curious in our examination of these bep^ 
tnmips (m Mr. Lane has christened them) at our November visit 
We toWM a fine lot of lamlM upon them, eating i lb» of |a|lt- 
cake emi ^ pint of maize a day. The crop last year was a 
very good cme. Some of the s^ bad iallmi singlyy and in 
ease the tomips were a good size ; othen again bad 
jipnpliw of two, three, four, and five ; but from the amplo CJtNMB 
0, mdes of the plants, owing to the width of the «owi 
ewiliafiatife regularity of distribution, even those ** hnadM 
had thrown themselves outwards and prodneod yWtMf* 

ho objected to that the bean-croip mm k P P Pfijy 
ii B l tl Plll l in the **extm erop” by this tmetmeflit 
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width df ihd rowi, Mt. m^Kt #(Mdd lMi» ia 167>5, 

the widtt tvw» 81 incite* eparti o£ 

36 biuliel* per acre of besM) wkicih widdHMd itM Huit 

tbi* wa* eertainlj under, mUtm than getpulfiniin^ 

On the pea portion of ^ bredk 4dfl» imie I^NliMlh/df axtiia 
cropping u adopted, but a deferent ooniMe ia putmadii^i fMwnt 
four or fire acres are genenJIjr drilled 14 itRches apafttUM^ed ike 
rate of 8 bushels an acre, aon** early variflM heing 
a» Sangster’s No. 1) which may be aaitlibie for ptdling g|i*n 
for the market. Between eveiy third row and at a dsatan|li|haf 
42 inches apart every way, drumhead cabbages are planted almt 
the beginning of May. The peas are sold to pick for the joir* 
mingham market, and last year the satisfactory price pf 10/. 10a. 
per acre was realised, the haulm bcing^ left and the purchaser 
paying all expense of labour in picking. It will readily be under* 
stood with what facility the subsequent cultivation of the cabbagi^ 
crop » attended. The horse-hoe is enabled to work without 
hindrance between the rows in each direction, and voy little 
hand-lnbouT is therefore required. The cabbage-crop at our 
November visit was capital. It was already stocked with the 
ewes, who were eating half a pound of rape-cake and half a 
pint of Indian corn, and were thus adding to the fertility of the 
land. 

Only part of this break (as I have mentioned) is thus treated. 
The remainder is planted with peas for a crop ; but it must not 
be supposed that where they are thus allowed to remain, Mr. 
Lane is content without his extra crop. Hi this case, imme- 
diately they are harvested, rape, mustard, or turnips are quickly 
put in, whichever may be most required according to the circum- 
stances of the young sheep-stock. 

Wheat follows each and all of these extra crops, and cofopletew 
the rotation. The time of sowing of this part of the wheat-hppak 
necessarily varies somewhat. Mr. Lane says : ** 1 oommeiM* as 
soon in November as I can, and never plant after December if I 
can h^p it 1 dislike spring-wheat, and if 1 have a portion of 
bean-turnips eaten off late, 1 prefer oats, which come off early, 
and I can get a brash crop of turnips again by the aid of ^ 
wateV'drill, after which the regular fallow mangold-crop eoMes 
in order.*' The only thing necessary to remark in the, epae 
either the wheat or the oats following these extra crop% is the 
email qtmntity of seed used, which in the case of wbesit Is fviniB 
5 to 6 pecks, and in that of oats 2 bushels per acre. If any 
portion of the wheat seems in the spring to iMuiro « ntiini|l*nt» 
it is top-dressed with 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda and 
iMtWHEttaatire. 

Such is a Isrief rdwm^ of the ordinary 

TOI). m— 8. $ t 
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BvDom Onirt It will be admitted that it is exceptional in many 
patticnlan, and it sng^sts several important considerations to 
practical maa. The first will probably be, at what expense is 
this system carried out ? Catch-crops are by no means novelties 
in modem agriculture, but it is often found that they cost more 
than they are worth, and in many cases they have been tried and 
abandoned by excellent farmers. Neither is it desirable that a 
market-garden system of cultivation, with its attendant expenses, 
should placed in comparison with ordinary methods of agri- 
culture ; and although it is self-evident that such additions to the 
root-crops of the farm will enable a much greater head of stock 
to be maintained, we must ascertain something more of the cost 
the operation before we form an opinion of its ultimate 
benefits. , 

The best answer to such an inquirer is at once to produce 
Mr. Lane’s labour-bills, which will, we think, serve tb dissipate 
any illusions that his system is carried out at any excessive cost. | 

In the four years 1871-5, Michaelmas to Michaelmas, the eost 
of labour, including coals, threshing-bills and beer, was as 
follows 


1871 - 2 .. .. 

1872 - 3 .. .. 

1873 - 1 ,. 

1874 - 5 .. 


£ « d 

.. 533 13 1 

.. 630 14 11 
.. 667 3 8 
, 597 1 9 


4 ) 2318 13 6 


579 13 4 


The labour for the past four years has, therefore, averaged 
11. Ids. 6d. per acre on the whole farm. As, however, the pro- 
portion of grass land is somewhat large, it may be well to adopt 
tii^ same plan as in Mr. Stilgoe’s case, and assuming ^e oOst 
ks Ids. upon the pasture, thereby roughly reckon the amount Wpetfi- 
on thealable land. By following this plan it will be fonnd that 
the eost per acre is 2/. 8s. 6</.* I think it will generally be 
adimitted that diis is by no means an excessive amount for a' mnn 
characterised by such management. 

A glance at the cropping list will show us what St is that 
e actually effects by his system. On 200 acresofiimble 
foMowing crops have been grown during the lost aOd tha 


ifr. Lane actnallj 
the foMowinj 
IMMt years 


M !f 4s set wiih ban to go into the qneition vlielller lOS. Is a MreaUhllff^ 
gniM9y« tu flMa tto giMs-luid labour. It toalsMi ssMsihayLkbS 

ForflwMkstA 
mm as S nssonsble one, and I hats jqtplhd tt 
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Vetches . 

A? 

4 


• 1 

Us 

t 

Wheat ’ 


0 

61 

t 

Peas hajfreeted .. 

5 

0 1 

ft 

1 

Peas pidled 

! 

2 

4 

2 

Beans 

Sll 

0 ' 

tft 

0 

Barley 

22 

0 

»ft 

0 

Oats .. .. 

** 


M 

0 

Mangold .. 

24 

0 

18 

3 

Fallow swedes . , .. ... 



8 

0 

Seeds mown \ 

(Second time 10 acre&) . . j 


0 

18 

0 

Seeds grazed 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Potatoes 

1 0 

2 



Fallow bordi is 

1 

2 

1 


Total . . . . 

t 

_ 

2 

j 190 

2 


Kxtra Gkops. 


Bean-turnips 

25 0 

28 0 

Vetch-turnips .. *. 

ft 0 

ft 0 

Olover-swcdes 

5 0 

5 0 

Pea-rape 

Pea-caDbago 

5 0 

5 0 

9 0 

Bean-rapo 

.. 

6 0 

Oat-turnips 

•• 

10 0 

Total 

2ft0 2 

258 2 


There was then, last year, a total of 68 acres of roots and rape. 
This year there will probably be no less than 81 acres (including^ 
stubble-turnips). 1 say ** probably,” because, of course, the oat* 
tnmijw and the bean-rape were not in at our July visit, ^r. 
Lane informs me that about 70 to 80 acres is his mazimui^of 
roots ; but reckoning stubble-turnips, the quantity is sometiints 
increased to 90 acres. 

I do not think that any words of mine will add to the iAtsstwfc 
these figures ought to excite. The fact that on 200 aorei 
lead, 60 to 80 acres of roots cm be regularly taken, sfitkout 
inteHiwing with the corn-cropping of i^e farm, is on^ wdl 
wor&y of attentioni and although few fanners, perfaam, may 
have land so thoroughly adapted for the purpose as Ihu famt, 

1 cannot doubt that with such management as is heni am 
hibited, similar results might be obtainra in many diistidotli)hi 
£!aff!aud. 

fhare Mr. Lane's permission to piiblish toe ywM M fiiite, 
per acre of his various crops in 187S, and a glanoa a| topyiMlii 

S X t \ ^ 
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convince my readers that if the farming is excejptional, so also 
must be the land which in the face of such a miserable snmmer 
could produce such an uniform! j respectable result 



Baibalt | £ t. d. 


Wheat 85 ' 10 10 0 

Beans 36} | 10 10 0 

Peas 86 11 8 0 

Barley 52 12 7 0 

I 


7%e Horae Work of the farm is performed in a veiy superior 
manner. Eight cart-horses are kept. They are useful, but neither 
remarkable nor showy animals, and the whole team-work devolves 
upon them, steam-power not being used. I have mentionetl that 
only one ploughing is given for any cn>p, except under yer« 
extraordinary circumstances. The corn-drilling, the horse- 
hoeing, and the ploughing are all splendidly executed; the 
extreme precision of the drilling in particalar could hardly bi*- 
excelled, and this much facilitates the work* of the horse-hoe, 
which is certainly no less admirable. In the drill-work not a 
handshake from one end of the field to the other is visible, and 
the horse-hoe when at work on peas or other crops cuts to the 
very edge of the rows, and performs the operation in a manner 
which could not be surpassotl, if indeed it could be equalled, 
by the most careful manual labour. For mangolds and turnips 
Mr. Lane prefers a swing horse-hoe on a pair of light high 
wheels, which is made by Kitchen, of Stratford-on-Avon. It has 


s light pair of shafts, and, in addition to the shares for rootSt has 
a set for corn. It is used also among the wheat and bntlnyy i< 
eaiyr to guide close to the rows, and can be put thoroughly teto 
the soil so as to gain a good tilth. The same hoe is osM for 
the wintet>-faeans the first time, doing a wide row once and two 
of the narrow rows twice at each turn ; but afterwardb Canon 
and ToonoVi hoe is used, as it has no wheels, and tbendbie does 
not injure the cron when the beans have got to some liM. 

SinghNfonow ploughs are entirel v used ( Hornsbies or HoWUrdTs 


ly employed, and Mr. Lane is very carefid oil iWi VW*** 
i his own words, Only by this means and by*'JdlUf<*^ 

f caa the land be kept clean when it is aWnyi' 
is so necessaiy to put below the sntftoo mf h**®*?*^ 
ipr other weeds introduced by meadow^4my.* TMiii|MNPS» 
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The wl^le of tHie com is mt i>y oiaoli||ie% imdi tbw 

and tho exti» cr^ the horses do not enjoy >1^ tiywi ft W VMiy 
be imagined. Their winter-lteen ohnsiets m qp^ of 

old beans and half a bushel of Indka ooqm wi^ fppl dopr 
between feeds, and bean or pea cavings and tiddlingn loV M|MM« 
In the earljr part of the summer tlmjt Uve on the relduit iSmilBk 
are cut in the order named in describing that crc^. When tIuBie 
are finished, they are turned out on the lattermath olover» *qd 
still later down in the dairy-ground (near the house) pconor 
mence again with their cOrn-feeds. The aork is very stiff afip 
harvest to get the winter-bean land manured and ploughed, and 
the clover-leys broken up for wheat. 

Cattk. — In November we found 66 head of cattle on tho I^Mn ; 
in Maj, 78, and in July, 66. They were thus divided t— 1 » 



November, 

May, 

July, 


1S7S. 

1176. 

1676. 

Dairy cows 

13 

12 

12 

cattU^ 

15 

24 

20 

lu-oalf heifers .. 

(Biirka) j 

5 

11 

11 

Young grazers 

21 

18 

10 

Oalves 

11 

12 • 

12 

Bull .. 

1 

1 

1 

Total . . 

GG 

78 

1 66 


The stock, which is entirely of the Shorthorn breed, is very 
good. The cows are of a capital roomy tvjpe, with large fiaraes 
and good flesh. For the most part Mr. Lane rears, feeds, and 
finishes all the cattle bred upon the farm ; but occasionally a lot 
of two or two-and-a-half year old grazing cattle are sold off to 
finish elsewhere. A bull of pure Shortborn blood is always in 
use. At the present time a young bull of Bates* blood, which PU 
selected at the last Birmingham Show, is in service. Mr. Lane 
keeps rather a large dairy, it will be noticed, but does not sami- 
ficO to that object the fleshy and feeding quality of his Catt2% 
which are most of them of pure blood of various strains* ThA* 
grWEiing land is more adapted for feeding draft coWa thfUi 
bullocks, and these are generally bought in for the purpofe «f 
ia the autumn or winter, and kept in the yanU, irhiep 
they get barley-straw and mangolds. The in-mdves ara>]ce|li| fti 
the wey, end any showii^ want of condition get lbii« p 
fi Ihe. el liaseed-cake, and a little flour firom o&ls, and anile pt 
the wmwt of the hay till near calving, when they gp ^ M 
hav fOid Mr. Lane has a great idea* of fis|axiid|j|i 
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ftwpects to make the fimn “baste” itself, and therefore the 
k^p of the cattle in the yards is not very high. The twO'year-' 
olds get about 4 lbs. of Rubsen rape<cake a day, with barleyo 
straw and mangolds, and the other young stock a small quantity 
of cake and hay. The home-bred heifers are kept, and for the 
most part drafted into the herd. In the meadow near the river, 
called “ Beef Leasow ” — a good old Saxon name which still 
lingers on in the Midlands — we found 24 capital draft cows at 
our May inspection, in forward condition, and looking like 
paying money. The young stock was also generally go(^ and 
fresh, especially 8 two-and-a-half year old steers, which Mr. 
Lane shortly afterwards disposed of. The upland pastures being 
somewhat liable to bum in a dry season, and the meadow-side 
ones to flood in a wet, one, makes it rather diflicult to stock 
the farm with cattle to advantage ; and thus the head of stock 
has occasionally to be regulated in a rather different manner 
to that which Mr. Lane would desire. 

Sheep . — The sheep are entirely of the Oxford Down breed. 
The stock of sheep on the farm at each of the three inspections 
was: — 



Feeding sheep 

(Boira ewes) 

Breeding ewes 

Lambs 

Tegs .# .. •• .. 

(Theavas for flocks) .. .. 

Biw .. .. 


IMsl 


November, 

me. 

M.y, 

me. 

July, 

; 1876. 

37 

12 

SO 

152 

lao ' 

100 

217 

108 

160 

.. 

252 

51 

3 

8 

8 

409 

sec 

844 


lA'^looking at the July figures, it must bo borne in mind that, 
(Rseept in a wet season, the sheep stock is reduced during the 
sumitier moufos to a minimum, as the breeding stock raqoueali 
the land eacas|it riiat which is devoted to the feeding cattle. In 
antumn, with Inrourable prospects for the extra crops, the head 
<»f stocilt again increases, and occasionally from 600 to 700 riwsp 
ate on wintei^lEOsp on the form. 

All sheep bntd cn the farm, except those intended for additMm 
wr the fleck, aie sold off fat as clipj^ tegs in the spring WNnithi. 
mm ewes are a capital lot, large framed shero with sflenty of 
end evidence very careful selection. Tm rams for aladk 
mu hnhght in^Oxford Down sheep with the gieateflb 
the ntttltliilenr, and the best wool, being invariabljmlaefo^ 
ewes aW ■WWiaily put to the rsm, 58 meavw heng add|d***h 
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year, amd the florpluacttlled. £ach raak takee &0 0vreiy<Hr tbe^ 
about!, the latter receiving n mark 0000111409 IfltthiO with 
which they are assorted. The eww^laiuiha lat«|||4fl4 the flock 

axe selected early in the autinan, and fOMndve Rhaifiiy ^Ifibient 
treatment from the remainder of the hoiiiibs wIIm eOM jw d Wide d 
for early mutton. These latter are carefldly IlMRevibg 
through the winter, receivioi^ at first ahOMt ^ lb. df xofwitciflh 
with turnips or rape, and a little clover, a#id tesraxdo the fpvilfl 
getting cut mangolds, clover, and about kflh of liiisOMl*ot^e. », 

It will be snmeient evidenee of tlic cwiaful feedbag of thsie 
sheep, if I mention that in Mey of the present yeav 100 wede 
sold at Stratford, which averaged 73s. each out of the wool, 
and clipped 3 lbs. of wool apiece. It is neediete to say that 
such results as these are not attained without high feeding!; 
still Mr. Lane’s system did not strike us as at all extravagant 
and indeed the oake«bills alluded to further <m will prove the 
economy with which it is carried out. The management of 
the sheejp-stock all through seemed to the Judges admirable, 
and received flieir almost unqualified commendation. 1 shotdd 
add that 160 fat sheep had been sold off the fann between 
November and May, it being Mr. Lane’s custom to buy and sell 
fat, according to his keep. 

Sioine . — Three breeding sows are kept, of a moderate uze and 
good feeding qualities, to consume (with their produce) the milk, 
ofials, &c. The young are sold as soon as they will fetch 30r. a 
head, and the sows after the first farrow are fed for the house. 

1 will now briefly allude to our three inspections of this fiurm. 
From the character of the land it was hardly to be expected that 
the flood of November, during which our visit was miade, would 
cause so much inconvenience to Mr. Lane as to some of ihc 
other competitors, and we found its principal ill-effect coiijfined 
to the meadows, which were deeply covered with water, andllhom 
which, therefore, all the stock had been removed. No whiMt or 
winter-beans had been sown ; but the land was in a fmrwaid state 
of preparation, and postponement of seeding was mefened |o 
planting the com in an unsatisfoctoiy condMon. The he-fogi 
vNhe on bean-turaips, eating one-third of a pound of cake MM 
half a pint of Indian com. The ewes on the cabbage kloluNl 
and blooming, the ewe-tegs for flock were on rape affev vetebM, 
and were getting ^ lb. rape-cake and clover-hay. TfaOx sweddi 
after seeds were veiy good. They were sown as late ae the flOlh 
of June, either % cwt. of Webb’s bone-manure, or 1 cart tdhiptvhliei 
alaoda,aod 1 cwt. of ^Penguin” guano having htMt ii|Md Vifli 
theta. The cabbages after peas (pulled for msarkeli 3^ ^ ttjplMI 
every way, were large and form^ a very wflMaaiiw4tadd4^ 
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tibe food of the fann. The ewes on Ifheni got 4 rape-odce 
end 4 lodian cmn. The mangold crop was not yet hav* 

vested, but a portion of the Long Red had been tested for Messrs. 
Webb’s prise, with the result 1 have mentioned before of nearly 
50 tons per acre. 

In May 163 lambs were alive from 152 ewes put to the r^m. 
Twelve of the theaves had proved barren, and 4 ewes had died 
during the winter or in lambing. Tegs were being clipped 
weekly for the Stratford Market. They were now on mangolds, 
and their extra food has been previously mentioned. Some 
clijpped tegs bought in since our prei ious inspection were also 
being marketed, and were leaving their wool and 4s. or 5s. a 
hted for about two months’ keep. The homed stock generally 
was in good condition,^ and the dairy cows especially taking. 
The crops were generally looking fairly, though some of them 
were a little we^y. The wheat had all been harrowed, but 
little of it hoed, ^ans and peas were being hand- and horse- 
hoed, and were looking well. The barley (some of which had 
only been sown a fortnight) was only just peeping, and the 
mangold just showing from the ground. On a 20-am piece of 
wheat, part of which had been sown after beans and peas, and 
part after bean-turaips, we had an opportunity of comparing 
the two crops, and it must be confessm that, so far as appear- 
ances then went, it was in favour of the former. The wheat had 
much of it a somewhat yellow cast, and from the small quantity 
of seed used did not make so much show as most of that in the 
neighbourhood. 

In July the farm was unmistakably suflrring from drought* 
which had somewhat severely affected this part of Warwickshire, 
and was of course peculiarly felt on this description of {land* 
The wheat, however^ had f^own into a grand rrra with little 
exception. A large proportion of ** Scotch Square Head,** which 
I bcSeve to be the same as ** Scholey’s Square Head,” described in 
Mr, Morhnji’s Report in this * Journal ’ (vol. x., N.B., p. 102, 1674), 
had been sown, and was especially promising. An 18>«ore piiaoe 
(Ordiaid dote) might probably fairly be estimated at 48 bnihelc 
an acre. Reas had been pulled for the Birmingham Muhehtuid 
had realised 12/. per acre, the purchaser paying all cost of gi^hee* 
hqUi^d leaving the whole of the haulm and many smaU peas* 
jflnPS Isnd had already been cultivated, and was awaiting a mamm 
MlilmiWtaid end tape to be drilled upon it The 
Wiele eedly in want of rain, and although there appeared to he a 
folr gdeiity it was too soon to say at present whetlwNr there woeld 
heneeMedtfaem. The swedes iffter clover were, however, set ted, 
end e shower to ensure their sefety. Green Gdtdw 

Jist cmning up after vetches ; and swedes slier 4!!f4 
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^hmigh » g«M»d pUnt, cftU«d wimistaikAbljr Im'4mIii* Hie fSlUov 
swede* were somewhat ttsokward j Imt tiiitt #isi9i^piii^Wem 
good and forward. The beans were wetl podded mil Ime Iradift 
flj; and the peas for a crop were jnst Ift to Itot and metf pKiwde* 
ing. The drought had afieoted the baiie)^ mid oat»%wr3ir iliiMlddr- 
abljr, and some of the former (after mangolds) put in jhile WOs 
prematnrely ripening before it was well in ear. The ium and 
ck»r«r were in stack, and a large rick of the latter had efijiMilfy 
been somewhat hastily put together, die symptoms of ttmla^ 
warmth ” being very marked. It is only fair to say that Mr; 
Lane had this season adopted an American 'inloading foik,<and 
was, pwhaps, hardly jnepared for the amount of work which 
that implement will accomplish ; hence, possibly, this result. 
The clover lattermaths were much bnr/ierl up with the repent 
heat. The stock were in good rondition. The lambs, now 
numbering 160, were on grass, and getting a mixture of Mts, 
maise, and bran mixed. The theaves for the flock excited our 
special admiration, as they did in May. Eleven heifers in-calf 
were running in the Park ” with the breeding cows, and, 
together with the rest of the yearling heifers and steers, made a 
very pretty lot of cattle. The horses were in the enjoyment of 
a temporary rest previous to the commencement of harvest, 
whi'^ would begin in a few days. 

It was plain that this was not a very favourable season for the 
inspection of a farm worked on the ** extra crop ** system, and 
that the continued drought and heat had somewhat seriously 
affected some of its prospects. There is a Kentish saying 
relative to the Isle of Thanet — ** When England wrings, the 
island sings and with equal truth it could probably said 
of Broom Court Farm, that the rains of the last season, whidi 
on many lands caused such ruin and desolation, were on this 
description only harbingers of prosperity. That they caugad 
no loss is proved, I think, by the tdmost uniform charaetoi^ of 
the crops in 1875, as given above. It is to be feared that the 
present season will hardly prove so satisfactory. 

The expenditure on cake, com, and artificial manure is very 
moderate. For the last four years it has been as follows 



and Artificial. 

Cora, Bno, OrtallMI^ In. 

1871*2 

fad. 

125 U 0 

188 0 0 

S28 18 10 

m 18 fi 

1 

fad. 

108 ,5 0 

» 

4 

8B«I 81 

4iW| •• •• •• •• 

1872^ .. .. .. 

1878-4 

. 18V4*5 . 
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The average of cake *01111 artificial manme hao thus bem 
178/. 10«., of which the manare has cost about 80/., and that 
of com, whether grown on the farm or purchased otherwise, 
106/. 5s. 4d, The total is therefore 284/. 15s. 4d. 

The usual labour employed on the farm is that of *10 men, 
4 women, and 4 boys. There are four neat and most comfort- 
able cottages, for which rent is paid by Mr. Liane, and which 
are relet by him to his men at Is. 6d. per week. Every cottage 
has its own cistern and back offices, and contains five rooms, of 
which three are bedrooms. There is also a good-sized and pro- 
ductive garden attached to each. The shepherd and the two 
cattlemen occupy three of these, and a waggoner the other. 
The wages paid are : — 

1 shephvird, 17s. 

2 cowmen, 17s. each. 

1 waggoner, 17s. 

1 under ditto, 12s. 

3 labourers, 15s. each. 

3 Irishmen, 15s. each in summer only. 

The Irishmen have come regularly to Mr. Lane for 20 years. 
B<^s get 5s., 6s., and 7s. Women get ordinarily 10t/.‘per 
diem, but in bay-time Is., and 7s. 6d instead of an allowance 
of beer. Men get 1/. for beer in hay-time, and boys 5s. each. 
Harvest is put out to get in stack at about 15s. per acre some- 
times; at others the com is pot out to bind — 6s. 6c/. is the 
price given in this case ; but able-bodied men get 30s. a week 
certain for the harvest-month, and boys about double their 
ordinuy wages. The hours of work for men are from 6 to 5.30 
in summer, and for women from 8 to 5. • 

Gatet, JFlencee, and Roads.— The gates are gocnl. The farm 
ro«d nuitting almost through the centre of the arable land (as 
befinre nontioned) is an excellent one. In addition to this, there 
is'the drive up to the house, through the pretty pasture cslled 
the Park, which is well kept. The hedges are principally of 
MrhsMharn, and are trimmed and kept in sufficiently good OiM^r. 

general role is to trim them after haymaking and again at 
JiMinelmas. They are also forked and cleaned regnlaiiy as 
■MMired previous to the cropping of the land. The fields are 
Br the most part large and convenient for cultivation, and there 
M way little waste of any description on the farm. The yards 
HWld tttrm premises are remarkably tidy, and die general aipMt 
if IIHi Ann neat and well-ordered. 

Stei^JSkqnng . — Capital books are kept * Tayltn'e Fem 
knd ledinnr Acc»nni-fiook,’ which is of a very aini|^ chalet’ll* 
is need. ' It d^ows in a handy form the pirjjMnpnl itcnnii 
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aocdtmtM. Mr. Latte was kind eiio«|tlt td nk witli veij 

ample partieulan for the bat four y»m wM W every 

information which we desired^ We weie^ (hwuiliU) left la t# 
doubt of the prodtable clraraetBr of hSi sAlieiagraii^ ttf Wlii|||i| 
however, after an inapectieu of hif fami, there %#fild lit^ 
question. 

From the accounts we lettiaed tluU; the average Valiti (for the 
laat four years) of meat and wool proftRced on the haa 
been 3f. 3r. an acre, re< koned on the w^ble area of the farm. 
It must be borne in mind, in considering these hgoTea, that Mr. 
Lane's is very high rented land, and that his object is, therefore, 
to "make the farm support itself” as much as possible. Hfo 
outlay in cakes and feeding-stafis is therefore an extremely 
model at{ one. A comparison must not drawn betweni land 
on which a very large outlay in stock-food is absolutely saquired 
to make it productive, and this, in which such extra aatlay may 
be said V.« go in the shape of rent. Here is land which is let 
at fi price which would be looked upon as excessive in some 
parts of England, because, to use a common phrase, " it will 
grow anything.” Swedes, mangolds, wheat, barley, beans, peas, 
nothing com»s amiss to it; and although it undoubtedly requires 
good farming, such an outlay as in Norfolk would be profitable, 
would here be ruinous. The figures, therefore, must be con- 
sidered in connection with the cake bills ; and when it is remem- 
bered that bay and clover are often sold in sufficient quantity 
to pay the whole of these, it must, 1 think, be admitted, that 
in the most important matter of the present day, vis., the pro- 
duction of meat, Mr. Lane takes a very satisfactory position. 

In concluding the Report on this farm, I cannot help men- 
tioning the great help which Mr. Lane receives fimn w two 
sons, Mr. Arthur Lane and Mr. Douglas Lane, who are at present 
his assistants in the business. The most important operations 
of the farm had been most skilfully directed, and in some easea 
performed by them, and it was a pleasure to the Jndgbii to 
receive the intelligent explanations, which they were uwava 
ready to offer, of each particular of the farm practice. Mr. 
Lkhe*s is no ordinary farm, and careless indeed must be tiMlf 
man who does not carry away some useful lessons alM| iofoie 
thoughtful reflections from its survey. Although in point of 
cleanliness it hardly reached the high standard attained by Mk. 
Stilgoe, or the still greater perfection of Mr. Adkins’ oeenpation, 
and is therefore less fitted to undergo the prying iei»ardhml#hilftii 
it was onr duty to carry out ; and although in sonke 
it fell, in our opinion, somewhat below the Pfoit Fitilm 
ih merit, in all the essentials of prdfitable 
admitted to a very high rank. Without inteifetittlg tfUftiltp 
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wlilch has been proved in this locality to produce the best results 
as far as corn-crops are concerned, Mr. Lane manages to put about 
two 'fifths of his land annually under root-culture, and this, by a 
process, which is not only ingenious, but which is skilfully 
carried out, and which must add in a material deg^ree to the meat- 
producing capacity of the farm. It was with much pleasure that 
we awarded the Second Prize of 50/. to Mr. Lane, and I shall 
have failed in my intention if 1 have not conveyed to my readers 
some idea of an admirable farm with much that is interesting, 
and even striking, about it, and which is under a spirited, origi- 
nal, and thoroughly practical and business-like management. 


Mr. J. C. Adkiks’ Farm. 

c 

Special Prize of 2bl. for Cleanliness of Crops^ excellent Manage- 
ment of Fences^ Roads, and Gates, and general Neatness. 

Milcote Farm is about 2 miles south of Stratford, and a short 
distance from the road leading from that town in the direction 
of Chipping Campden. About a mile south of Stratford the 
Avon becomes the boundary of the county separating it from 
Gloucestershire, but a small spur of Warwickshire is just here 
projected across the river, and is almost entirely occupied by 
the Milcote Farm. It consists of 278 acres of arable land and 
95 acres of pasture, but a small quantity of land adjoining the 
town of Stratford (and held under another owner) is fanned in 
conjunction with this occupation, and the total area is, there- 
fore, 893 acres, of which 288 arc arable and 105 pasture. It 
should also be mentioned that Mr. Adkins occupies about 30 
acres of grass land (bis own property) at Mickleton, about 3| 
miles’ distance from Milcote, but in another county. 

The house is at the north-eastern corner of the farm, in rather 
a low situation, close to the small river Stour, a tributary of the 
Avon, which, up to its junction with that river forms the north* 
boundary of the farm, after which the Avon become* 
its limit on that side, whilst the road between the villages cf 
Clifford Chambers and Welford skirts its southern comnes. 
Ito bounds are, therefore, very distinctly maiked. The wl^ 
Ollhe lower portbns in the neighbourhood of the Stour end ihe 
Jkmm are occupied by the meadow lands, and the arable part 
dfw fiwn lies on a very gentle slope rising from the valley to 
dim aonth. The Stratford and Iloneyboume hnuMdi of Ipe 
OiHI Western Railway, which here closely hngs tlm A*'®** 
ValW, nms through the farm, dividing for some distanbl.tl^ 
m ea d i wr from the arable land, and intersecting the lailisr gA 
oonuar in IM oowse. The Milcote Station of line is 
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distance beypnd the porth«iiF4»teni extVfmilJF of ^ fariUi and 
ahont a inile and a quarter from the Irnnie. 

The farm is extremely compact and Vf U laid l#t (see Fig. 8> 
p. 531), the whole of the amble land beifl||^ oonthiMM^ cmly 
two graas fields, which lie in the highesl j^rt, aepamted 

from the remainder of the pasture. Wiitt this sUgaf 4H|inB|itfon» 
the whole of the upper lands are under the plough. The fields 
are large, the fences straight, and the appearance of the jhrm in' 
exceedingly taking. . , . 

The soil is for the most part a very fertile producUre ioam tsf 
a reddish-brown colour, with plenty of consistency, and mixed 
with stones, generally of a smooth r-haracter. A little of thn 
upper part of the farm is upon the Lias formation, the junction 
of whir)] with the Sandstone occurs liere; but as the Lias clay 
is ovrilain with gravelly drift, the soil does not difier in this 
part so materially from the remainder of the farm as to require 
any special treatment. 

A heautifuUy kept farm-road extends the entire length of the 
ocerpation, dividing it into two pretty equal portions, and adding 
very much to its facilities for cultivation. There are two sets of 
buildings, one near the residence, the other at the opposite end 
of the farm, and adjoining the road just mentioned. The build- 
ings are sufficient, but of an ordinary character, and the house is 
a comfortable and pleasant residence, suitable for the occupation. 

The farm has been in the occupation of Mr. Adkins* family 
during the whole of the present century, and the name of 
Mr. John C. Adkins, of Milcote (the father of the present 
tenant), who died in 1871, will be widely remembered in con« 
nection with his famous herd of Shorthorns. The memory of 
this estimable man, however, still lingers on in other quarters 
than “ Shorthorn ” society, and in our intercourse with Warwick- 
shire men many were the lips which bore testimony to hia 
kindness and his worth as a man, no less than to the splendid 
character of his management as a farmer. In this latter respect 
he was, perhaps, almost unrivalled in his county, whilst aa a 
Shorthorn breeder the memory of his ** Charmers” and hi# 
“ Sweethearts ” is too fresh to render it anything but pi«aoi0|h> 
tion on my part to eulogise his herd.* 

* In 1848 Mr. Adkins (irlio had for many years before that been a biesdsr of pQie 
ShortbraiiB of OulUng’s blood) got the strain which made his herd so fonams. In 
that year, at the sale of the Bi^tHon. Gharles Arbuthnot’s oattie ailToodUtbidibe 
honght « Cfosamer,” a granddaughter of “ Sylph,” and in 1647 tored ” Bwsaflwarl ** 
Atom her by “ Aoooidion.” The colebrated bull, “ Earl of Dn)^” wag hMsm 
bom Mr. Bta^enson. In Mr. Straff^ ^ the herd, wl^hk attim- 

leted to too great jproportlcmB for the form, hot this blood was MMiliiil MWil' 
Wte W dstri vai hsifots and 10 balls made about 80 gotol^ jdfl ai d . iQii ^ 
Menh MOO, Mr. Strafford again ofBeiatvd with 61 head of 




Beferenoe to Flak of Miloote Farsi. 


No. 

1 Hoiue, Garden, Buildings, Ac. 

2 Swing House Close 

a Cottages and Gardens . . , . 

4 Clofalnfirontofhoase .. .. 

5 Bovebouse dose 

i Farm Buildings, Yard, Acjr . . 

7 Nine Bide Park 

8 Walk Mere Hill 

9 Stall Ground 

10 Hill Ground 

11 Pari of HUl Ground . . . . . 

12 Hanging Park . . 

13 Marlpit Park 

14 The Park 

16 First Thistle Ground . . . . < 

16 Second Thistle Ground . . . . 

IT Third Thistle Ground « . . « 

18 The Nap 

19 Hanging Hone Hill • . . • 

20 Burnt House Ground , . • . 

21 Cottages, Gardens, Buildings, Ac. 

22 Bam Ground 

23 Oak Tree Ground 

24 Lower Ground . « 

25 The Fence 

26 Lower Meadow 

27 Middle Meadow 

28 fitony Ford Meadow . . . , 

29 PerkMeadow 

30 Garilea 

81 Boftdfrom A to B 


Cultivated Land. 


Feuoes. 

Ac. 

A. 

a. 

P. 


A. B. 
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36 
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0 0 

22 

.. 14 

1 
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0 0 

16 

.. 6 

0 

38 

* f 

0 0 

14 

.. 4 

3 

31 

• ■ 

0 0 

30 

.. 9 

3 

9 
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0 0 

37 

.. 31 

1 

1C 


0 1 

26 

10 

3 

25 

. . 

0 1 

26 

.. 13 

1 

12 

■ * 

0 1 

16 

.. 42 

1 

14 

• » 

0 1 

37 

.. 7 

2 

11 

• » 

0 0 

38 

.. 17 

2 

22 

• • 

0 1 

27 

.. 20 

2 

36 

• • 

0 0 

22 

.. 1 

0 
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• . 28 

2 

32 

. • 

0 0 

7 

• . 21 

2 

13 


0 1 

1 

.. 18 

0 

17 

. . 

0 1 

16 

.. 3 

3 

7 

• • 

0 0 
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10 

2 

23 




.. 10 
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■ * 

0 0 

22 

18 
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• • 

0 0 
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.. 9 

0 
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* • 

0 0 
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.. 0 

0 
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3 2 

18 

.. 388 

9 

31 

* • 

• 1 
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Totals 
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1 

The Milcote Farm is held, under a yearly tenaucj, of th^ 
Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, of Knole, Sevenoaks, and ther^ 
is no restriction as to cr(^ping or to selling hay or stmw. 
Mr. Adkins, however, never avails himself of the latter privilege, 
nor does he deviate from the common six-course system of the 
county under any circumstancesi. That course, as I have had 
occasion to mention before in connection with the first two 
Prize-farms, is (1) Roots ; (2) Barley ; (3) Seeds ; (4) Wheat ; 
(5) Beans or Peas ; (6) Wheat. On the occasion of a change of 
tenancy on this estate there is a very singular custom as regards 
the root-crop, and one which must be very prejudicial to the 
interests of at least the outgoing tenant. The mangolds or 
swedes are not valued, but the incomer only pays for seed and 
acts of husbandry. The cultivation of these crops is carried out 
with such similarity to that which I have described on the other 
prize-farms, that it would be tedious and unprofitable to enter 
into minute details. I shall, therefore, content myself with a 
few notes on the general features of the management. 

Absolute cleanliness having been for many years one of the 
principal characteristics of this farm, the wheat-stubbles r^uire 
■very little attention previous to the root-crop. They are, never- 
theless, of course, carefully looked over, and manured with about 
15 loads of well-made dung per acre. They are only once 
ploughed. Of the 40 or 45 acres which come in for roots, about 
30 are allotted to mangolds, for which the land is splendidly 
adapted. These are sown, if possible, as early as the last week 
in March, at a distance of about 27 inches on the flat, no 
artificial manure being used. The Yellow Globe is the usual 
variety, and the quality of the roots generally is very fine. They 
are put out in the spring to men to set out, single, and finally 
clean at 12s. an acre ; and about 13s. is paid in November for 
taking up, topping, and heaping. Swede sowing commences 
imm^iately the mangolds are got in, the land having been 
^ti^ted in a precisely similar manner. About 4 acres of the 
root land is annually cropped with cabbages, which grow an 
immense bulk of very valuable keep. These are plantra early 
in March, tbe land having been carefully marked out previously 

-- * - ■ I - - ■* I I - 

oooBsion no less than 81 were pure “ Charmers,” and these averaged 681 a>hesd. 
8 of the Frill ” family made a^pieoe. The average of the whole of the oowe 
end heifers was 661. 17s. 2d. (a very large sum in those days), and that of the 
entin herd 611.18s. 2d. 

iMnseS (March 25) a third sale of 47 head tooh plaee, when Mr. Stmibtd 
Irtnil that bis instmotions were to sell all the herd with the ecoradonotM*^ 
MW fiv the dairy. Many of tbe animals were again of S^dph blood. 
of tbe eoWB and beifeis ibis time was hSl. 11s. od., and 15 DoUS averaged 521. 19*' 
a-pieee. These dguree ai^ 1 think, interesting as showing the rise m the valto 
of tiieee ftmiliesi It would bo still more interesting to l^w wbet thay mwld 
fetch e( the iment time. . 
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witih a drill^with the coulters set at 3 feet, ailiitf <ihe fifrt wa^ 
being crossea at right angles by the same prooe«|. The cab- 
biiges arte planted eratitly at the intersection w ih® 
ai^ can therefore be horseshoed in four dijifieifNRiM; dpa®fci®Hi* 
a rhatter bf fact, however, two tortts with ttp hoe,|iiite ||aiiwra*ly 
found sufficient, taking the course of the dn)^ and Itlis tMQiainder 
of l!he cleaning is very easily accomplished by haad> l^ey 
fit to stock about Michaelmas. A few white twmips ai^'’ 
feed are also sown in this break as soon as the hrst week wt 
May. Their cultivation does not differ from that of the swedii ^ 
and mangolds. The swede-crop of 1875 was very fine, the roots 
being large and of good quality. The mangolds and cabbage 
were also capital enms. About one-third of the mangolds and 
swedes are carted on the land, and the semainder consumed by 
sheep upon it. 

Barley is sown as early as the land will work. Three bushels 
is the usual seeding, and the sort favoured is Hallett’s Pedigree. 
The miztur* of seeds in laying down the land with clover is 
•^Ibs. brodd, 4 lbs. White Dutch, 4 lbs. trefoil, and i of 
rye-graiSi This very liberal seeding is apparently well pud for. 
Nowhere did we see more luxuriant seeds, or a more perfect 
plant, than on Mr. Adkins’ farm at our May visit. About half 
the acreage of seeds is grazed, and half kept for clover-hay, and 
the steam-plough is occasionally called into requisition to break 
up the grazed seed-land for wheat. About 21 acres had been 
thus steam-ploughed at our November visit, and the work was 
well execut^ at a depth of about 7 inches. 

Browick Red Wheat is sown, the quantity of seed used being 
2^ bushels an acre. The wheat is always harrowed in spring, 
and generally also hoed at a cost of 4s. an acre. It is cut by a 
Hornsby’s “ Governor ” machine nearly always, but, when this 
is impracticable, it costs 18s. to 20s. an acre to reap it by band. 
The stubbles are again looked over, and the land manured for 
beans and peas at the rate of 12 or 14 loads per acre. The peas 
are planted early in February, and 3 bushels of seed is the Quai^ 
tity drilled. A piece of 32 acres sown with “ Nimble Tailors ” 
this year excited our special admiration, being not only the 
forwardest, but also the most perfect, plant which it was possible 
to look over. These were bora at a c6st of 4s. per acre. Winter 
beans are the favourite variety ; they are sown at the vate of 
4 an acie, and hoed as ofiben as required it a cost 

of 4s. per acre each time. Wheat again follows, and ecntt|detes 
the rotation. 

In desoribing this commonplace routine 1 am aumra t h a t 1. 
fail in giving any accurate impression of this lejotorkiUd 
Before proceeding, therefore, to describe the stoiik» let pe‘ 

TOL. xn.— 8. 8. 2 N 
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iaio •oae detail as to its most chatacteristiti fe|tti!Ves, vik., its 
tkceeding cleanliness, and <t)ie beautiful character of its \fences 
•and roads. In these particttlars Mr. Adkins is jprfne^S (I might 
almost saj fcciU priruxps) among the very clean and excellent 
&rmers who entered into the competition. In walking over 
a pea-stubble of nearly 30 acres, ploughed for wheat at our 
November visit, we essayed the dijSicult task of .finding a piece 
of couch. Spreading ourselves out we marched across the field, 
and it was not until we had amved at its extremity, and 
were about to quit it, that one small sprig was discovered, and 
unearthed,^ to the unutterable dismay of the farm-bailiff who 
acoompani^ us. This had, doubtless, found its way from the 
neighbouring hedge-row close to ; but the audacity of the plant 
talung root at all in isuch hallowed precincts seemed quite to 
upset the equanimity of our companion, who made several 
allusions later on to “ that bit of squitch ” which he could not 
get over.”* At the same visit, with our eyes well open, we only 
discovered three thi^les on the entire farm. Such admirable 
cleanljhess as this deserves a record. It is told of the late 
Mr. J. C. Adkins that, riding over a field of peas in early 
spring, he discovered a dock, whereupon, without marking the 
spot, he despatched a labourer to search for the intruder. After 
three or four days of diligent quest it was detected and borne 
home in triumph, where, no doubt, it still remains among the 
familj^ curiosities. The story is good enough to be true, and, 
indeed, may very readily be believed when the present condition 
of the farm has been examined. The same gentleman had also 
a theory about the eradication of thistles, which has always been 
carefully acted upon at Milcote with the results above men- 
tioned. Cast-iron shares are never allowed on the ploughs, but 
wrought ones substituted. It seems highly probable that the 
blnnt cast-iron shares, so commonly used, may have a tendency 
to ^rash a tough root like a thistle on one side instead of cutting 
it. But, however that may be, Mr. Adkins* theoiy and his 
practice ttolit hand in hand, and the result is ah entire 'fiN^um 
mm this troublesome weed. * '' ' 

But cleanliness is not the only chafacteiistic uf the 
The hedges are almost uniformly, in neattaesik and dvthji^if no 
less than in freedom from weeds, all that cOuld posliMy he 
|kiriied. In this department also the band of Mv.* Adldns 
pth«r is visible. It WaS by him thdt’ these beautifld'*linhs of 
were planted, and by him that they wew mttsed 'iuh* 
peesent mature growth. They are trimm^ only 

e Mknr, whose name was David BedgaSt spAuh 

Ihe mm tk tweuly-eeven years, ehorUy after our Kovemoev 
•errlee^ ssrI vety aOon afterwaida died somewhat saddenly. 
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between Midukelmea and C!btieti»as-<Maiiil ti lliil W ' itte Ibticed 
as often as Required. AlMig titese n^tervids 

upright stones, which matk twt^cre pienS'iir 'IlHdi, ^ not 
only does the labourer Icnow whet Work Ite is 4oil)|||y iMIfe the 
bailiff cfin also keep % close wnteh uptM the eHjmiW ‘dtMe. 
Mr. Adkins keeps a hook conhdiliBg a gtfmilid pbft W the 
and a separate one of each with these divhnoui 
marked* 

XheTdad, which I have before idlnded to^ jsid'WhieU^lwtNl^ 
the oconpatiott In the Of full thiee-queileni a mile, iS also 
a most creditable feature of the ohoupation, being kept in splmt* 
did, repair with stones from the fields, whidl are, foitanately, 
very mitable for die purpose. The total waste (d the whole 
faritt, including roads and hedges, is only 9 acres (see p. 590). 

The graM land is, for the most part, of good quality. Ihe 
meadows bordering the Avon are liable lo floods, and last year 
a large tpiintity of hay was floated away. They grow fine crops 
of grass, however, and do not require dressing with manure. 
The tww'Dqplwad grass fields are very useful pastures, and were 
probably originally selected for that purpose from the strength 
of the Lias subsoil. About 50 acres of the meadows are annually 
mown, and the remainder grazed with cattle and sheep. The 
whole of the grass land is neat, and free from weeds. 

Live fifedcL— -The large number (for the occupation) of 12 work- 
ing horses are kept. They arc useful but not showy animals. 
The ploughing is all done hy four horses at length. Only 3 roods 
a day is aocomplished in this manner. In summer the horses 
work from 7 A.M. to 12 noon, and from 1 P.W. to 5 p.m. ; in winter 
one yoking from 7 A.u* to 3 P.M. There is little summer-wbrk 
except horse-hoeing. The winter-work is, of course, somewhat 
severe/ Thw summer-keep is lucerne, of which I should fauve 
mentioned that 4 acres is grown. In winter they get 1 bushel of 
maize and k bushel of .be^s.' They never get hay or clover in 
the yard% bean- or pea-straw is given in die racks at night 
Th^ lie out in the yasds all the year round. 

About 20 cows are annually put to the bull, and fheir 

J iroduce reared. They are all ordinary j%ortborn cattle and have 
or some few years past been crossed with a polled Angqp boll 
of Mr. |iil*Caimbie’s breed. The result has been some animals 
which a^ <by ao tempos taking >tQ ^the eye, ai^ which (SUHiot 
trathjhlly be deseribw as enfXHtragiag to expeiimentsd br^e^i^ 
Looking at 1;he bemitiful crosses which pie seea in $cotU^ kttd 
the J^m 1 h» 9 fi£ligland'TT-th 0 blue-greys and blucHroens, wblmiam 
so highly epipraeiated by the gvapier-— one is inhsiM^ly'led tb 
the oonelttsioiv that in this case the cross is the imifff 
that polled Angus or Galloway cows to a pure Shorthorn bnu 

2 » 2 
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irould have produced a more latisfactorj' result. Itvras certainly 
with some filing of disappointment that, on, this famous farm, 
so celebrated in the annals m Shorthorn breeding, we viewed this 
degenerated herd, and our disappointment wa$ perhaps increased 
by the fact that few of the animals were good of their respective 
sorts.* The following is Mr. Adkins’ method with his herd : 
20 cows are put to the bull, and the drafts, are fed on this farm or 
at Mickl^n (the off-lying grass land mentioned previously), as 
the keep admits. Five cows are always kept at Stratford, from 
which land the milk is sold at Is. per gallon ; the remaining 15 
are kept at Milcote, and these rear their own calves, and also 
some othef Shorthorn heifer-calves, bought in for addition to the 
daily. The cross-bred heifer-calves are also put to the bull and 
sold leather with thqir produce, Mr. Adkins not being desirous 
of carrying the cross farther. The 15 Milcote cows generally 
rear about 25 to 80 calves in a year. The steers are all kept 
for farm-stock, and are generally disposed of as stores at about 
the flge of 2^ years ; a lot of o had been sold, just before our , 
May visit, at 171. V2s. 6d. a head. The winter-keep of the 
young cattle consists of barley-straw, mangolds, and a small 
quantity of cotton- or linseed-cake, and the cows are kept on 
somewhat similar food. Not much winter-feeding is prac- 
tised, and beyond the points I have mentioned there is little in 
the management of the stock which is noticeable. The herd in 
May consisted of 21 calves and 31 older cattle, of which 26 were 
heifen and cows, in-milk or in-calf. 

Sheq >. — 200 ewes are put to the ram. The flock is a cross- 
bred one between the Cotswold and the Hampshire Downs, but 
they have been bred long enough here to acquire some local 
notoriety as “ Milcote Downs.” They are somewhat lighter in 
&ce than the general run of the Oxfords in this neighbourhood. 
Upon the whole they are very good sheep, with plenty of size> 
and showing also a good deal of quality. A few selected Hamp 
shire Down ewes are annually or occasionally purchased, and 
these are put to a pure Cotswold tup for the purpose of breeding 
rams for the flock. A large head of sheep is kept upon the farm, 
as will be gathered from the following figures, which show the 
stock at our May visit : — 

, * Mr. Adkins related a carious oironinstance to as in eonneetlcn with .hh 
Wthss’s herd. Polled Angus hrifers of Mr. M'ComUe’s heed wars 
MBeote as oidioaiy farm stock, after the dispersion of the main polruon w toe 
Aodhom herd in 1868. and crossed with a ^orthom ImU. The SSths iMdl vss 
used natu the Bhoiihoms, and ptodooed calves of that hsosd with hiaiik 
, Bmk araoiual nhanomaaa wore observed asJong eisoe as ths ds^S of ; out 

i|l«ilS0us to nnd them exemplified among our ^n|id rsMi 
oar tins.; 
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Lumbs .. .. 

Stock eves • • •• «• Sjf 

Feeding eve tegs 

Stock eve tegs .. .. .. «. 

Feeding wether tegs .. «« 

Bam tegs ^ 

Barren ewes ^ 



Total 701 

In addition to these, which formed tb« ng|«lar 
46 £at tegfs had been clipped and told prcvioiHi tp onr 
and also 32 fat ewes had been sold in die wool. Coaiidniing 
the very large number of sheep bred and rented ttf|pn the farm, 
the flock presented a most healthy and satidisetairy apipeacaomh 
About 60 of the beat ewe tegs are drafted into it every ye|r. 
IiSimbing begins early in February and the lambs are wean^ an 
aeeds as soon as there is a meadow cleared to find room for Ihe 
ewes ; the weaning-time is, therefore, somewhat late. Twwiazs. 

01 littseedUoake are shortly afterwards given to the Iambic and 
about Michaelmas they go on the cabbages, where tbeir keep 
is somewhat improved. In November, on swedes, they were 
getting 3 ozs. jier diem of cake ; shortly after this time half 
a pint of peas was added, and when they get on cut mangolds 

2 ozs. of cotton*cake further. The highest price of these sheep 
out of the wool in the present spring was 75s., and the average 
of 245, sold by auction at Stratford, was 62s. The amount of 
mutton made upon the farm is thus very considerable, without 
an extravagant outlay on foods, the roots being so excellent 
in quality. 

The sum spent in cake and corn during the last four years is 
as follows : — 


1871-2.. 

1872-8.. 

1878-4.. 

1874-8.. 


Cakes. 

Corn. 

£ *#. d. 

£ 

204 10 0 

288 

130 0 0 


184 0 0 

'203 

172 18 0 

278 



The average of cake and corn has, therefore, been 4391. Is. Sd. 
The outlay in artificial manure is next to nothing, averaging for 
the four years about 151. per annum. The fertility of foie 
therefore, may be said to depend in some degree upon the ex- 
penditure in cake and corn which 1 have named, and that must 
be considered very reasonable. The production of lueat end 
wool utmn the farm is very large, amounting to U, 1541 6d, |i4r 
acie. This capital result is in a great degree athnbateble fo ^ 
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T6iy large flock wbicli is maintained ; and taken in connectimi 
wim the foregoing fig^es, showing an modesate aifc expenditure 
in artificial foods, &c., it »« exceedingly dedkabl)^ and places 
this farm in a very high class in this particular. 

Labour . — Six cottages are held with the farm and occupied by 
labourers at the very low rent of Is. a week. About six regular 
day labourers are employed, besides waggoner, shepherd, cowman, 
and three hired youths at 10s. a week and 2/. at Michaelmas. 
The labourers get Ids. a week when by the day, and flla. a week 
at haymakings The stockmen get 18s. a week the year round, 
and no beer.' The hours of work are from seven to five^ wifli one 
hour oat for dinner ; in haymaking from six dll dark. The har^ 
vest is let to the men (a machine for cntdng being found) at 
Ifiai per acre, to get into stack, without hear. The following 
extras are paid to the st{>ckmeB, instead of beer ; shepherd, 20s. 
for lambing ; cowmen^ 20s. for cows calving ; waggoners, 20s. for 
drilling. Mr. Adkins has abolished the beer system on his farm, 
and wi^y substituted money payments He informs us that so 
enonnoos was this evil in days gone by, when the men had 
unlimited beer at hay and harvest, &c., that he has known two 
hogsheads of beer to go in one day, and one man to carry away 
nine gallons in the same time for his own consumption I In those 
days food was also given in haytime and in harvest to 70 or 80 
reapers. The stockmen also had two or three meals a week in 
the house all the year round. 

The present amount spent in Labour is veiy large:— 

£ *. <i. 

Michaelman, 1871-2 1043 18 0 

„ 1872-3 1077 9 10 

„ 1873-4 1097 14 7 

« 1874-6 1061 16 10 


The average of the four years has been 1070/. 5s. — but this 
includes the 30 beres of pasture land at Mickleton — or 2/. 10s. 6d. 
per acre on the whole occupation. Carrying out the same process 
as was ndtvted in Mr. Lane’s and Mr. Stilgoe’s cases, and 
redhuMUQg 10s. per acre for the cost of the pasture, we have the 
somewhat alarming fibres of 3/. 10s. lOd. as the laboup-bill upon 
tli^ amble land. 1 will not enlarge upon this subject, but will 
fltooeed briefly to sum up our notes, 

^l^e had no opportunity of seeing the com>crop8 of 1875, bRiti 
pHguig from the stubbles, they must have been very fine. 1 have 
lilWd/ adverted to the extreme cleanliness whkh was ohietl'«8 
ti tlw atttumn inspection. The root-crops were all good, Ike 
a heavy crop of excellent mality, and the cnblM^ 
ietaiiSln||dy the stock was in good thriving ordert 
trhieai nttt wdnter beans were yet sown. 
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biMajr m Ibtnd the oorpciqrop*, widu^ 
well~4h0 ^ tegs, &a ol4)i>i^g| in 
which ware iwiy sound aitt, g«»4* Tlte umll 
on the upUod pastuxes, whi^ ite moit iililjjpiyiy^ 

^'Thistly gnnuMU.” The uabbtm ilraa aU y jlii wt iil iij 
swedes, and n^golds just show^ thiPlWIM^'i 

The July iiupectioa saw tb# 

Seldom have ir« seen grander ciupsrof l|||gpite^ mOte |iteWI|i|igff 
ones of barley than admned these fields, fw 
was elect, nsidy ip the sttenr» wilM«ely de v a l l|f B d»if4gN(»#» 
plump gmn. Of barley Oiipe WiS jest enough fi» qanl% 
a good yield. The root^nrops were promisiu||^|bsniggMSte^ 
neediitg nin, and die whid# aspect of thtf ||M teas pro^temnu, 
neat, and business-like. 1 must not omit to notice a pen of 
shearling rams (of which Mr. Adkins aniAially breeds a lew for 
market), which were fine big sheep, and did cr^it to the Milc#e 
flock. The “ Nimble Tailor” peas were fit to cut, and in looking 
over the large field which they covered scarcely a weed wee to 
be seen. 

1 have said enough to show that this beautiful farm, with its 
splendid crops (which were certainly not excelled by aqjT whiofa 
we saw in the county) and its perfect cleanliness, togstber with 
the excellence of its fences, roads, and gates, merits the highesi 
commendation. When, however, we cmne to inquire into the 
cost at which this fine appearance is maintained, we were finani- 
mously of opinion that it was beyond the means of most tenant* 
farmers to meet such expenses and at the same time make t 
livelihood. The cost of labour and the great expenditure of 
horse-power were matters which it was impossible for us to 
omit in our estimate of the general management of the farm ; 
and high as was our appreciation of its many merits, these cir- 
cumstances, coupled with the indifferent character of the cattle, 
reluctantly compelled us to withhold from Mr. Adkins the more 
prominent position which he would otherwise undoubtedly have 
taken in the competition ; bat we had the greatest pleasure in 
recommending that the extra Prize of 25(. for special merit be 
awarded to him, and we believe that — these drawbacks Mt- 
cepted— 'it would be hard to find a farqi distinguished by such 
excellent crops, by such perfect cleanliness, and by the rqanj 
other meritorious details, to which 1 have had occasiain to 
allude. 


Ms. Wakefield’s akd Mb. Simpson’s Fabmbi 

The other two farms which entered into this competitimi^ 
whi^ ate both «i}v>n the estate of Lord Leigh, peifteps 
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nuMM than a pa$Bing notice ; but after the length to which thia 
Beport hai already extended, I shall only make a brief aUnsion 
to mem. Pletchamstead Hdll, in the occupation of Mr. WiUiam 
TwycroM Wakefield, is about 2^ miles west of Coventry, and 
adjoins the main line of the London and North-Western Railway 
to Birmingham. It consists of 218 acres of arable land and 242 
of pasture, making a total of 460 acres. The land varies a good 
deal, some of it being heavyish marl and other lighter tumip-soil. 
A good deal of the grass land (of which it will observed there 
is a large proportion) is of interior quality, but the arable land 
is of a kind which, with careful management, grows excellent 
crops of wheat, of barley, of beans and peas, and of roots. The 
six-course system is adopted, and the following is the usual 
aentage of cropping : — 

* Acres. 


Wheat 80 

Barley 20 

Beans 40 

Oats 10 

Swedes, mangold or turnips 25 

Bape catch crop 16 


Mr. Wakefield is emphatically an improving tenant, and great 
alterations have been carried out on the farm during his occupa- 
tion. A large amount qf draining has been executed by him, 
the landlord finding tiles ; and many fences have been grubbed 
up and fields thrown together with the object of improv^ culti- 
vation. Steam-power is occasionally used for breaking up wheat- 
stubbles and two years’ seeds. A large quantity of night-soil is 
brought from Coventry ; some of it is used for dressing the 
mowing-meadows, the remainder being applied to the arable 
land. Grains are used to a great extent, and the stock of cattle 
being very large, there is a considerable expenditure in other 
kinds of food also. 

The amount so spent amounted in 1875 to 408h 6s. 7</., besides 
which com, to the value of 229iL 14s., the growth of the farm^ 
was consumed. The manure-bill is also large, amounting in the 
same yettf to 358Z. 19fi. 3d. 

There were 94 cattle in stock in May, all Shorthorns of a very 
useful quality. Several of these were barren cows, which were 
gracing and being fattened off. The cattle and sheep were nearly 
all getting more or less cake or com on the land. A lew dairy 
g|||kre are kept and their calves reared, but Mr. Wakefield’s genenli 
^Uice is to buy and sell, according to his keep, &c. The 
shetJMtock -amounted to 398 in November and 335 in Mayt A 
flodk of 130 Oxford ewes is kept, and their lambs go away as 
fattcM* 

Mr. Wakefield showed his farm under most disadvhntaKOOdf 
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ciimimstMiaes. Independently of the tmiheetumble season, a 
vnalent srttsck ol foot-and-mouth 4liilMise, whidelnoke eat <m 
his fann in^ September (intnaduoed by sniiW*iiMM|it«biai%lit from 
Oxford market), had played fearfid havec ^imth^Widt mi risiep 
and his catde. Three valuable cows died bipwii itw 

autimn tisit, and a fourth, which was slMli an emdUpit aainuU 
for the dairy that the i^resttest efforts 

was redueed to the most pitiable state, being ipable hp sm4d^ 
her feet having fairly sloughed away ^th lAie diseine. Wo 
learned afterwards that she was shot subsequently. The wboler 
of die flock and the herd were more oi less itff^ied with this 
dreadful malady, the effects of which had not entirely die- 
appeaned when we visited the farm in Mi^, some of die cattle 
hieing still lame and out of condition from the serious nature of 
the attack. 

Moreover, up to the time of the Judges’ first visit, Mr. Wake- 
field had suffered under the material disadvantage of having 
builflings which were utterly insufficient in their character and 
the accommodation they afforded for the stock of the farm. This 
evil, however, was in process of rectification, and we were pleased 
to find in May a substantial and well-constructed farm-steading 
jnst finished, which must prove of great advantage to the occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Wakefield’s figures left us in no doubt that his farm was 
managed in a manner which was profitable to himself, at the 
same time that he was permanently increasing the value of the 
holding ; and we were satisfied that a very large quantity of com 
and of meat was produced on the farm, and that in every respect 
it was managed in a business-like and ^creditable manner. 

Mr. Simpson’s farm, which is near the village of Stoneleigb 
and just outside Lord Leigh’s park, and which consists of 
287 acres of arable and 133 of pasture— a total of 370 acres — 
does not offer any particular feature of management for descrip- 
tion j but its appearance is unezceptionably n^at and orderly, 
and the work is well done. The character of the land vaories 
considerably, some being light and gravelly and some of a heavy 
marly character. The light land is cropped on the ordinary foor- 
oouTse routine; the heavy on the six-course rotation. Seeds 
occasionally remain down two years. The sheep are good and 
the cattle fair. Ten horses are worked, and these are of a useful 
staibp. 

I must, in conclusion, offer the acknowledgments of tbq Jodgea 
to all the competitors for the uniform courtesy, kindnoss, and 
hospitality which they received at their handa. The namerona 
queribs which it was our duty to ^ake with regufd to points oi 
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OBUUMgeBMnt and other details by which our decisiaai was jpat^ 
tiMUy guided, were all met in the frankest spirit, and reoenred 
the fmlest elucidations wh&h we could desiire. 1 beUer^ it 
would be difficult in any county to find farms more suitably 
cultivated and more sjrstematioally managed with a viehr to 
profit than some of these here described ; 1 am sure that none 
could produce more worthy representatives of the tenant-farmer 
class; and I can truly say that we shall long retain with 
gratification the memory of the pleasant and instructive days 
which were devoted to the Warwickshire Farms’ Inspection 
of 1876. 

^Signed) Hebbebt J. LittIje. 

William F. Holtom. 

Geoboe Laieg. 


Preliminary Report on the Brown Institution. By 
Bubdon Saedebson, M.D., LL.D.. F.R.S., Professor Super- 
intendent of the Brown Institution. 


Relatioes having now been established between the Brown 
Institution and the Veterinary Department of the Royal Agri- 
cultural* Society, it seems desirable, by way of introduction to 
the Reports which will in future appear in this * Journal’ 
relating to the proceedings of the Institution, that the Members 
of the Somety should be put in possession of complete information 
as to Its iiatore and objects, and as to the circumstances which 
have led to the present arrangement. 

The Brown Institution was founded in December, 1871, <‘for 
tb# purpose of investigating, and, if possible, endeavouring to 
cGpe dbe diseases of animals useful to man.” The government 
ol tjke Institution was vested by the Founder in the Chancellor 
Senate of the University of London. In confiding to them 
thm teiut, he directed that they should meet buildings on a free- 
hnlii site in London, that they should appoint a Professor, and 
should also S 4 [^int a Committee, which should inclndi^ in 
addition to the Members of the Senate, other persons eminent 
in medical sdsmee. The acting staff consists of the Prefesiei') 
Mr. Dnguid, who holds the office of Veterinary Sargeon* 

» premises at Wandsworth Road consist of sevend Uookt 
Iding, adapted for the reception of animals. The pilin'* 
elppA blou» wmch faces into a well-dnined aKercis»*yafd, 
digliwiim a five-atall^^ stable, four excellent loose beamb k>dr a 
cattle. Adjoining this building, and 
fide yiid, is a dog-house. In action to thme 
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two other ft&bleA, one of which ie BOW ufed fcir while tlw 
other* which is at a oomriiderahle dhtcilCC (l!W^"'thC‘ iwt» w 
devoted to the weepticn cf onfanals ai iie i wilh Megious 

dl9€r&SClS* 

During the first jears of its existeaeo 'Kbie WfieiNAhwii 
Institntioa were lissited to the treatealospllf hwfiw^ 
other smaUer antmak. The teitol«M^f|»re, 
very early period impressed with* the oaoMbtian thW th® 
way by which the Institution could be sttode of iSld vaihoto'«to 
comnnoaty was by devc^jug its *>res«hi«es principally i to one 
object, itamely, to the invCltigafiOn of those diseases of Stock 
which are especially deatructive to property* It toC# foand, 
however, thto the carrying out cd this object was attended with 
con^erable difficnlliet, arisittg partly frcnb the want of suf- 
ficient funds, partly firom the ah^ce of any orgroiaation by 
which the ulcers the Institution could come into relation 
with the owners of stock* In short, it was felt that nothing 
co u^ be done without the cooperation and assistance of the 
agriCoitcand interest. When, therefore, in July, 1875, it was 
learnt that the Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society had it in contemplation to undertake investigations 
relating to the causes, nature, and treatment of the diseases of 
the animals of the farm, and that they were disposed to eiiter into 
arrangements for this purpose with the Brown Institution, the 
proposal was gladly welcomed, as affording opportunities, which 
would otherwise have been unattainable, of carrying out in a 
satisfactory and useful way the benevolent wishes of the Fonnder. 

A meeting for the settlement of preliminaries having ^en 
place on the 2nd of November, 1875, between the Veterinary 
Committee and that of the Brown Institution, the arrangements 
were completed at the end of the year. It was agreed, first, tiiat 
the Members of the Royal Agricultural Society should be en- 
titled to the use of the Hospital at Wandsworth Road, and to 
the services of the Veterinary Surgeon,* Mr. Dnguid, on pre- 
cisely the same regulations as regards payment and privileges as 
were formerly in force in lelation to the Royal Veterinaiy Col- 
lege, and to the Society’s Veterinary Inspectors ; and secondly, 
that, as soon as possible, investigations should be commenced as 
to tito prevention and treatment of some of the most important 
diseases of cattle. 

It having been resolved that the diseases to be first investi- 
gated should be foot-and-mouth disease and episrotio plettvo- 
pneumonia, a munificent grant was made by the Society of 500Z., 
to expended in the purchase and maintenance of ansmcls, CSid 
for the remuneraticn of such persons as mi^ht be mnplwif^ nt 
the Inrtitutiftn in carrying out the scientific inquiries* 
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It was not until the beginning of May that I was able to 
report that we were in a position to oQnunence our undertaking. 
The nature of the information required, and the conditions 
under which it was requisite to make our investigations, ren- 
dered this delay unavoidable. This will at once become appa- 
rent if it is considered that, as regards pleturo-pneumonia, the 
most important question to be decided is ^at ol the modes by 
which the disease can be communicated. It is admitted on all 
hands that it can be given by a diseased to a healthy animal ; 
but the important question whether or not it can be transmitted 
by means other than that of cohabitation— or, to use the tech- 
nical expression, by mediate contagion — ^is still disputed. Its 
importance consists in this, that the practical utility of every 
prophylactic measure depends on it. If it can once be shown 
with a ceitainty beyond the possibility of dispute, that the pre- 
sence of a diseased animal is the tine qud non for the spread of 
pleuro-pneumonia, then it is clear that money spent either on 
disinfection or inoculation is wasted, and t^t the only pre- 
ventive means to be thought of is either isolation or immediate 
destruction of infected animals. 

This being the problem to be solved, it was necessary, above 
all, that we should begin our work, if 1 may so express myself, 
with clean hands, that is without even the suspicion of contagion 
about ourselves, our premises, or our animals. Our plans were 
made accordingly. It was determined to begin by purchasing 
a sufficient number of perfectly healthy animals of difierent 
kinds : viz., two milk-cows, two calves, and four other animals 
of different ages, so selected that' all the individual conditions 
likely to affect liability to infection might be represented. With 
the kind assistance of Members of the Veterinary Committee^ 1 
was able to make these purchases in a most satisfactory manner. 

Three months having elapsed since the arrival of the pur- 
chased animals at the Brown Institution, we feel that we may 
now regard the immunity of our stock from infection as abs<^ 
lutely certain, for this period exceeds the highest estimate that 
has been made of the period of incubation. We ate now, 
therefore, about to commence our experiments. No living so^rce 
of infection shall come near our animals or premises, but we 
shall try in succession every channel of mediate ooutagion 
Imown to us, using in our experiments all that deliberation ^<1 
PPution which the consideration of the importance a|ul di^” 
^ty of the inquiiy enforces on us. 

As regards foot-and-mouth disease, we have already 
nmnber of experiments on different animals, but it would be 
preniftnre to make any statement of the remits. 

Brom InetSbeUon, Aufjuet 1876 . 
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XX . — Reptni on an In^iry into dal i^AiditrOae Feuor 

in a Flock of Ems and Eoaibs, the ph jjfffj f ^ dd^,OodUMUf 
Hall Santon, Cumberland. By W. J|lTJ(3HTnltv 1W!R.C»»y.S0 
Veterinaiy Inspector of the Society. 

On the 2(>th of May I visiteil HiM* 

flock of ewes and lambs belonging to Mir. Oaitskilh 

Previous to my lea>ing L<mdon, 1 had ittceiiinMi htfexdMtttiillk 
that in the course of five ihijs,fi(em the Idih to the I8th of May, 
no less than 26, out of 94, lambs and 3 ewet had died. On the 
morning of the 19th the mortality was fonidl to have increased 
to an alarming entent, 12 more lambs and several ewes having 
died in one day. 

When I arrived on the 20th, the number of deaths was still 
increasing ; and by the evening, when 1 left, two-thirds of the 
lambs, besides a considerable proportion of the ewes, had suc- 
ctimbed. 

Prom the very rapid course of the disease, the great mortality, 
and the fact that none had recovered, there could be no doubt 
that they were snflering from some form of blood-poisoning. 

The symptoms described by the owner, and observed by me 
in the affected animals, clearly indicated the nature of the 
disease, viz. anthrax fever; and the post-mortem appearances 
confirmed this opinion. 

When first affected the animals seemed dull, head depressed, 
ears dropped, appetite lost, rumination suspended, back erched, 
breathing accelerated and somewhat difficult, eyes bloodshot, 
fever considerable, secretions scanty, with tendency to consti- 
pation. 

As the disease progressed, these symptoms became more 
marked ; the animal had a great disinclination to move, show- 
ing a peculiar stiff gait, often amoimting to actual lameness in 
one or both hind legs. In from 24 to 48 hours, oflen less, the 
disease had run its course, and the animals would be found 
lying in a convulsed state prior to death. I examined a number 
of the dead animals, and had one or two of those in a dying state 
killed for lamination. 

la all cases there existed more or less congestion of the lungs ; 
this was most marked in the lambs. The most constaht and 
characteristic lesion observed was the extravasatien bf blood 
under the serous membranes, and in the tissue of the heart, and 
sometimes even in the voluntary muscles. 

With regard to the state of the digestive organjs after deittit, 
the stomach was full, showing that loss of appeu# 
stoh of rumination had not existed long before death., lii 
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of the animals in which the disease had not ran its coarse quite 
Ilia rapidly, extravasations w^re found into and under the mttcohs 
imembrane, actual hemorrhage having taken places and the 
intestinal contents being tinged with blood. 

Mr. Gaitskill’s breeding flock was divided into two lots, and 
this mortality was confined to one of these, the other portion of 
the flock remaining in perfect health. On inquiry I found that 
both portions of the breeding flock had been fed and managed 
in exactly the same way up to a certain date after lambing ; and 
that the portion of the flock in which this outbreak occurr^ had 
been moved to some fresh pasture, and within a few days the 
first cases ussre observed. This pasture land, which 1 found in 
y^ry bad condition, mostly peaty soil and very imperfectly 
drained, had only recently come into Mr. Gaitskill’s possession, 
and had been very much neglected by the previous tenant. 

Mr. Gaitskill informed me that a somewhat similar mortality 
occurred among sheep on the same pasture last year, previous to 
its coming into his hands ; and likewise that, in the earlier part 
of the present season, he had placed some Irish cattle on it, and 
they had very soon shown signs of illness. 

The above facts are, I think, sufficient to prove that the blood- 
poisoning was connected with the special pasture ; but whether 
the food, the water, or both, were the immmiate cause, it would 
be difficult to determine. 

Black Quarter is, I am told, often seen in the district ; and, 
from the peaty nature, low-lying and unimproved condition of 
much of the land, other forms of anthrax are probably not 
uncommon. 

The history and nature of this outbreak, as well as the 
characteristic appearances of the district, correspond reiy 
closely to those of some of the invasions of anthrax observed 
in the soHatUed anthrax districts on the Continent. 

When such virulent forms of disease present themselves, the 
treatml^ 6f the affected animals is usually most unsalisfactovy, 
mod {Hnyeution must therefore be chiefly aimed at. 

> In>4be> present instance, Mr. Gaitskill had acted very wisely 
in removing the flock from the pasture referred to, as soon'^as 
the few first lambs had died, to some sound pasture near the 
hovaostehd. Id addition to the separation of me diseased from 
||w « heidthy, and the imfttbdiate removal of the dead and 
Ipibigf'frmn the fields, I recomraehded small dosles of ^piBWStive 
diadimne where necessary, to be followed up by smdt dnuretic 
dOiMe ^ 

III r to a telegram of mine, ariiing Mr.‘ Owitskiil to flatw 

•11 tfre ilboted animals under shdter, and to feed thmi 
mangdfrls, dbd* for a few days, he wrote on the 
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thfit duriog the previous high! only oilp lunli IwmI dwdy^ and 
the flook generally looked^ batter. Some of >fite aHeetmil ontmals 
were also, he said, recovering. < . 

Dpring my inquiries regarding tiiis liMie, I lusr# neoeived 
information that the previous occupier ol the lantd* tO 

in this Report, totally disregarded all cedllMr) sMiil||l^ 
jnents with regard to the dliqposal ^ bll dead aniiMlIllSk l^e 
carcase of a row, in 1874^ was 4»uri^ SO (dose to a api% ijfSki 
recently, when it was opened, the remaana Cl the eotr ifexO |Mic(ly 
dug iq>. This drain eia|itsm itself, I undemtaOd, into im opra 
stream, which may be perhaps a watetr'SOpply for animals. In 
187$ the sheep that died, and also the carease of a more, wore 
not buried at ail, but were left on the surhioe to be Oaten and 
dn^^ged about by dogs, birds, &c. Surely such conduct deserves 
punishment Such negligence might, m the case of animals 
dyiim of cmitagious diseases, prove a source of incalculable mis- 
chiafto neighbouring farmers. 


XXL — Report on ihe Exhibition at Birmingham. By W. H. 

Wakefield, Esq., of Sedgwick House, Kendal, Senior 

Steward of Live Stock. 

The Rpyal Agricultural Society's Country Show for the year 
1876 is over : not so, however, the pleasant memories whi<^ it 
has left behind. Judged by the standard which is emhod|ied 
in that very self-evident truism, Nothing succeeds like 
success,’’ the Meeting has been everything which could be 
desired. 

In fixing upon the place where the Show is to be held, the 
Council know full well beforeliand whether they will be in or 
out of pocket ; but they are, and must be, guided to smne eiftent 
by the cqnsiderstion — ^Where can the Show be held with 
greatest advantage to those interests which axe chi^y.a£^|Cted 
by it? To this consideration, however,^ there is a lipuh the 
questions of ground, accommodation within easy reach finr 
visitors, and gate-money have to be debated ; the two fimjt on 
all oc 9 Ssi^^ the last from time to time. The funded wopenty 
nf thf l^iety has enabled it to meet so far tt>q»).wumo^l 
question ; but the sise of the Show and the ngmher^ vioitm 
must necessarily limit the number of towns where I# el^fr 
possible pr convenient to hold it, an^, in point the 

Cq^cil will shortly be called on to ^tal(n this 
their siBFioh* consideration, with a view tp decidjii^ 

the octnal circumstanees of space iqd numWvthB 
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r ient system of selection should be continued. But here 
me say a word or twoi, to dissipate the popular idea that 
the Society ie the Show. The ‘ Journal,’ containing as it does 
such a store of useful and interesting information, forms a 
most important part of the work of the Society ; and if ques- 
tions of finance were to press much more strongly than they 
ever will, 1 should say, speaking now only for myself, let the 
Country Show be in abeyance for a single year, but never stop 
the * Journal.’ Doubtless there are hundreds, if not thousands, 
of Members who would be only too glad to double or treble their 
subscriptions, but this is not really needed ; much better let 
us replenish our coffers with funds drawn from new Members 
'S^itracted to us by our increasing usefulness. 

I liave said that the Birmingham Meeting was a great success, 
and, indeed, how could it be otherwise with a Local Committee 
constituted as it was, and working as it did. It strikes me that 
a few lines may well be devoted to this subject, so as to put 
permanently on record in this ‘ .Tournal ’ what they have done, 
and how right well they did it. It is not unnatural to suppose 
that the locality could produce plenty of men with the ability 
and energy to do all that was necessary to command the success 
which has been achieved. 

The site was the first question, and how well that was settled 
we all know to our infinite satisfaction ; but it is by no means 
generally known how much had to be done to secure it, and 
then to m^e it available. But 1 am wrong in speaking of 
difficulty in securing it ; though there might have been any- 
where under similar circumstances. A portion of the ground 
was the property of the Corporation, and they, acting on behalf 
of their constituents, the general public of the immediate 
locality, not unnaturally took a liberal view of the subject 
for wUch they would ask no credit, though at the same time, 1 
may just observe, there are two ways of doing a thing, and they 
did it in the best and pleasantest way. But a considerable 
portion of the ground was in private hands, and therein was 
the key to the situation. How the owner of these lands was 
approached on the subject, we do not know ; but we do Itnow 
how he dealt with it. What financial sacrifice be madb to 
meet the general wish that the Show should be held in Aston 
^ark cannot be calculated in £. s. d., nor ind^d wonld'a man 
^possessed of so liberal a spirit wish to be glorified by sttid) s 
tnlcnlation. 

Well, the site having been secured and fully (qroroved bf the 
Ctmddil of the Society, the Local Committee set to 
it ‘iHiut its capabilities were great, no one conld ddHJfjWbbt 
it required the mteicise of no little faith to realise dii% mm ^ 
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expenditure of a large siOA of money to acscompiUth it. But 
“ where there’s a will there’s a way,” and so it cama to pass that 
the Royal Agricultural Society's Bxhibitkui for ]i876 was held 
on a ground equal, if not superior, to fonn^ si|a^ Only 
those who knew the ground ^forc it waa^, taken in hi^ ^UlNlM 
appreciate the work that was accompliHWd. And when (he 
work was done, and the ground oopipii^ for the piXV|Kin^ for 
which it was designed, the scene that presented itacaf 
spectator looking down iiom the terrace of Aston Hall was most 
striking, and will be long remembered. The irregulsur shape 
of the ground, though in some respc'cts not quite to convenient 
for arrangement, added to the picturesque effect ; and this, too, 
was heightened by the presence of a sheet of water, along the 
margin of which were erected the various structures more par- 
ticulaily belonging to the Horticultural ’department. Here and 
there*, at the lower end of the Park, were some grand old ehn- 
trees, which did good service in the way of pleasant shade ; and 
so there was presented a charming combination of wood, water, 
and undulating ground, the like of which was never before 
presented by a Show-ground of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and probably never will be again. 

But all this involved a heavy expenditure, and from first to 
last there was laid out on the ground about 4500/., a consider- 
able portion of this being spent in the purchase of land on 
which to construct railway sidings that were absolutely necessary 
for the convenient deli%'ery and removal of animals and machinery. 
This land has since been sold to the adjoining Railway Company 
without loss; but the fact remains that the very substantial 
sum of more than 8000/. was rmsed loc^dly for the general pur- 
poses of the Show. 

With such spirited local effort in the way of preparation, it 
might readily be expected that the Show itself would be a suc- 
cess, and so indeed it proved, as has been alreeidy stated at the 
outset. The official Report, which will follow this introduction, 
supplies full particulars as to the details of the Show. May it 
be the happy lot of future chroniclers to have such materials to 
work upon. 

But 1 must not close without an acknowledgment of the 
courteous hosmtality shown to the Council of the Society by 
the Mayor of Birmingham, and also by Mr. Aldennaa Biggs ; 
and 1 would, on behalf of my colleagues and mysell^ express 
our warm thanks for their magnificent entertainnients. The 
family portraits of the Holts looked down on us as we dined in 
the long oak-panelled gallery of Aston Hall, and one could not 
but le&ct on the vast progress made in scM^tldfic .ugr^tUie 
since the time when, from tifo terraces of thmr grand 
home, they looked out on the beautifully-wuoded 
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stretching far away, but now gradually contracting on all sides 
-—the beautiful giving way to the utilitarian. 

One word more, and I have done. The maintenance of order 
on the Show-ground was, as usual, entrusted to a select body of 
the A Division of the London Police ; but considerable doubt 
was expressed as to whether that force would be sufficient to 
cope with the unruly elements which were expected to be present 
on the shilling days : so much so, that, speaking for myself, I 
looked forward with some apprehension to making an intimate 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the Black Country, more 
especially the Birmingham “ Roughs.” Never in my life was 
1 more agreebbly disappointed. With few exceptions, and those 
of a very trifling character, there was absolutely no disorder, 
and with over sixty thousand people, pretty closely packed, this 
is saying a great deal. ’’ I believe 1 am capable of forming an 
opinion on a matter of this sort, and certainly I had the oppor- 
tunity ; and all I caq say is that I failed to see that which 1 had 
been led to expect. The people were there most assuredly, and 
their behaviour was an example to be followed. Doubtless this 
is due to the high influences which are now so extensively 
brought to bear with advantage to us all ; and if we had only 
more men of the same stamp as the Rev. Canon Wilkinson, D.D., 
who conducted our Sunday-morning service, we should make 
more rapid strides in the right direction. 

And now 1 take my leave of the Royal Show of 1876, with 
m^ bast thanks to all — herdsmen, horsemen, grooms, and attend- 
ants generally — ^for their cordial help in the work. The mantle 
of the happily still extant Mr. Brandreth Gibbs fits well on the 
shoulders of Mr. Jacob Wilson, and I would say of him, last, 
though not least, long may he remain in his present post of 
Steward of General Arrangements, the right man in the right 
place. 

Sedgmde, Auguit 28th, 1876. 


XXll . — Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Birmityfham. 

By Joseph Dabby. 

HlHS Birmingham Meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
Bus been proclaimed to the world a grand success, but in reality 
it may haste been so to an extbnt far exceeding the popular 
impremidn. The fact of 163,148 visitors having been attracted 
to sweh a magnificent display of stock and implements ii> oi 
coum^ in the highest degree satisfactory, aa<i the CknMOii i^y 
be heartily congratulated on having improved their 
position. Bat there were nobler e^s to be worked few 
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secured than these, otherwise our largost ttowhs JUid densest 
masses of* population would alwa 3 rs be si^ected in 6xing the 
places of meeting. And it is because ]|iriniii(ghsan so fullj 
met other wants, in being the acknowlfd^pld oentre of a ITfT 
wide-spread and highly important agiiwiltareil 4istric% That 
results follow of truly national scope i|| aflFecting the ai^ of 
husbandry and stock-breeding. Thus flke Royal Ag|iicHft#4i ' 
Society has discharged its educational functions most <rflectiianyt,> 
and has earned the general gratitude in promoting so thoroughly 
■one of the greatest interests of the country and of the age. 

Statistics show that the large Birmingham attendances have 
been once, and once only, exceeded ; as at Maifchester they 
reached 200,733,* while the Leeds Meeting had 145,788 visitors, 
and the Newcastle 144,683 ; but at neither of these large towns 
was there nn> thing like such large entries of stock as at Birming- 
ham. The Leeds entries were 299 cattle, 254 horses, 359 sheep, 
and 115 pigs ; making a total of 1027. At Newcastle there 
wore 381 cattle ; but other stock were less numerous, the total 
reaching 1099. Manchester boasted of 338 cattle, 384 horses, 
461 sheep, and 132 pigs ; making a total of 1315 ; but at 
Birmingham the numbers reached to 465 cattle, 424 horses, 
407 sheep, and 203 pigs ; the total being 1499. 

Not only can this be fairly claimed, but also that in Aston 
Park there was a fuller and grander representation of the leading 
breeds of stock, taken generally, than has been experienced since 
the Battersea Show of 1862, which was distinctly international 
in character, and consequently exceptional. At Bedford, in 1874, 
there were more sheep and pigs, the former numbering 486, and 
the latter 226 ; but the horses were oxily 412, and the cattle 403 ; 
consequently although the larger total of 1527 is described, the 
Bedford entries scarcely stand so high in importance. It is, 
indeed, not difficult to prove, then, by a comparison of numbers, 
that a fuller and more uniform display of stock has only taken 
place at Battersea Park in the great year of the International 
Exhibition, when all parties strained their utmost to swell the 
exhibition to an unprecedented extent. But of the 1986 entries 
contained in the Catalogue on that occasion, 183 were foreign 
animals, while 238 were sent over the border from Scotland ; 
thereby reducing the purely English exhibits to 1695. At 
Worcester, the following year, the numberk shrank wi^iiu normal 
limits to 1219, and even the Sho|r held a^ that place wfts Uceounted 
a grand one. 

A better site than that chosen for the late Show could not 


* It dioidd be xaentioaed. however, dtsi this number inohMtM ^ 

«eMes of 2861 season-tioket holders ; whereas at BirminduiB, &e 
448 seahon-tioket holders werenot registeredr-Bu. ^ 
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possibly have been selected, and few occasions of a similar kind 
have ever been productive of more genuine unalloyed enjoyment, 
attributable, no doubt, to a concurrence of fortuitous circum* 
stances in the brilliant weather, the beauty and adaptation of 
the Aston grounds, and, above all, the pre-eminent suitability 
of the metropolis of the Midlands to meet the main objects of 
the Exhibition. No doubt the fact of the Show being held in the 
very heart of the kingdom, and at the populous centre of an im- 
portant breeding district, would have insured in any case one 
of the largest displays of stock. Still, all must admit that sun- 
shine and bright skies contributed in no small degree to insure 
those large attendances which have so naturally replenished the 
Society’s coffers, while pleasures were enhanced, duties made 
more agreeable, and, a^ove all, the health and well-being of 
the valuable stock on exhibition were greatly promoted by the 
fine weather, which afforded so remarkable a contrast to the 
delage experienced the preceding year at Taunton. The Bir- 
mingham Meeting is consequently begirt with golden associa- 
tions calculated to impress the memory with pleasurable emo- 
tions, while it will not be difficult to show that, in the admirable 
qualities and rare excellence of the numerous beautiful animals 
exhibited, a stand-point in the annals of progress has beeiv 
furnished, to be looked to for comparison after many years. 

Hobses. 

Probably in hunters, and other riding horses, the Birming- 
ham equine display has in several instances been excelled,, 
but in horses of a stouter build adapted for field and road 
work, or for breeding superior cart-colts, it has been seldom, if 
ever, surpassed. No greater benefit can possibly be rendered to 
partielly inexperienced farmers than to have an opportunity 
«r<yiewing such a superior collection of agricultural stallions as 
appeared in Classes 1 to 7, comprising no less than 89 entries 
a number well-nigh double that usually entered ; for at Taunton 
there were 46; at Bedford, 76; at Hull, 56; at Cardiff, 40; 
and at Wolverhampton only 32. These animals, however, wero 
not only numerous, but a large proportion of them were of 
excellent form, beautifully moulded ; many possessing the best 
lilood of which the country can boast. 

The two-year-old Stallions, hot qualified to compete eithe? »» 
Oydesdale or Suffolk, formed a good class of 19 entries, with 
the,hlood of many an old favourite represented. The pride of 
plime was awarded to the Earl of Ellesmere’s ** Young Wag' 
fuatmf who had previously been highly successful at 
This is a powerful young horse, wi& massive frame end 
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limbs, which he can use with activity. Mr. Crowther was 
placed second with a son of “ Honest Tom,” worthy of his sire ; 
for “Carleton Tom” is well-built, capji^ly rUrfied up, and 
decidedly handsome. The third-prise stallion, tathor gmall and 
compact, but powerful, with plenty ot boip, is also tho ion ^ ti\p 
old favourite, “ A 1 “ Ploughboy,” the laserve hiWiet poeihBais 
high merit in being well-shaped, and j|||owerful ih form ind 
limb. The older class of the same kind Was eqnally diesarvjnft, 
and still greater in number, looking worthy or a Royal finow 
as the animals were led round the ring. Here the prize- 
horses were altogether very distingu6. having ma<le noteworthy 
achievements before. The handsome niottled*brown 8-year-old 
^‘Nonpareil” made his inaik long ago, and owns no end of 
honours. With his beautiful front, lofty style, and grand lEorm, 
uniting high qualities and symmibtrv to strength, it would be 
difSheult to find a superior, and Mr. Wt nn may well be proud of 
him. Mr. Stutter’s “ Young Champion,” young, alas ! no longer, 
after having seen nine summers, was well in place as second, 
the position he held at Bedford. That he is massive, well-built, 
and powerful, yet active, is well known, from his having been a 
frequent prize-winner since he appeared before the Royal Judges 
at Oxford as a three-year-old to take a second there. Yet in 
everything except colour it may be fairly doubted whether the 
third horse, Mr. Marsters’s “ England’s Wonder,” is not his etj^ual. 
The latter seems a model of almost faultless symmetry, combined 
with grand frame and stalwart limbs ; but his light strawberry- 
roan colour is made the more remarkable by white face and 
legs ; and the latter, not a few who profess to know something 
about good features, have a decided objection to. Still this has 
not marred his career in certain quarters, as it appears he has 
won four Champion prizes during the past three years. And 
he not only wins prizes himself, but begets sons and daughters 
with a striking resemblance to himself, to reap other Show- 
honours. One of these, a two-year-old colt, has recently been 
sold for 500/. The reserve horse, Mr. Brigg’s “ Heart of Oak,” 
well deserves a word of mention, for he was the premier in the 
same class at Bedford. He is an upstanding, fine fellow, with 
strength and activity, and whether or no slightly overtopped, as 
some assert, is still a good one. 

Special conditions environedgCluss 3, which were : that the 
prize-winners shall travel next sea^n in Warwickshire; one 
throt^h the north and the other throulfh the south of the county, 
Thiwwas but a small class, although the local men made the 
bait Igkther tempting for celebrities to come from afar. Mr, Flp* 
deride Street’s Young Sampson,” who took ifirst fdlze, 
allotted the northern division cd the county, i|{| however, a 
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wmeiful animal ; and Messrs. Yeoman’s Pride of England,” a 
lengthy, well-shaped horse, bn short legs, being placed second, 
wjll go to the south side. 

Neither Clydesdales nor Suffolks were in any great force. 
Both first and second winners in the two-year-old Clydesdale 
Stallion Class are by the same sire, and were bred by Mr. Law- 
rence Drew, although the owner and exhibitor of the second horse 
was His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. Style belongs 
to both. Mr. Drew’s has the neatest character, but the Duke’s 
has the stoutest frame. His Grace also owns “ The Earl,” who 
took the reserve, another animal of good form and considerable 
power. Bu^ Mr. Graham’s “ Baron Lonsdale,” from Cumber- 
land, displayed nice style, and richly deserved the third prize. 
The three prize-winnem in the All-aged Class were alike dis- 
tinguished by grand forms and capital developments. Mr. For- 
shaw*s “ Ben Lomond,” after winning four first-prizes in Scot- 
land, has recently been brought South, and now has his home 
in Nottinghamshire. “ Young Lofty ” and “ Prince Albert ” 
are well-nigh equal in good qualities. It may be worthy of 
remark that the first and second horses in the younger class, and 
the chief winner in the older, arc by the same sire, the celebrated 
“ Prince of Wales,” for which the highest price ever known to 
have been realised for a Clydesdale sire was obtained. The 
fact shows that good blood will tell.” 

* Suffolk stallions, although rather select, were (.represented by 
some admirable specimens of the breed. Mr. Garrett’s handsome 
son of ** Cupbearer the 2nd,” has legs clean as a hunter's, although 
so big, and a sweetly modelled form ; he is powerful too, and has 
stalwart limbs, although the very personification of activity. He 
took the leading honour in the two-year-old Class ; and canying 
off the 100 guineas challenge cup at Saxmundham is among his 
pridr achievements. Mr. Toller’s ** Evergreen,” of compact build 
and vviy neat, although smaller to the eye, had a deeper carcass 
than tdi conqueror, but less bone in the legs. Two other veiy 
gMtd fihits were placed after him, and one of them, Mr. Alfred 
CindlaMdl*B powerful Champion,” so well answers to his name 
in the of England, that he won Suffolk County firsts in 1874 
nnd 1875 and the Norfolk first prize this season. The other is 
Mr. Manfred Biddell’s ** Jasper.” The latter has a straighier 
■Mdc fhan'most, and his framea^ well built and strong. In die 
All*aged Qass a sire of good model and beautifiil style was 
frwnd in Mr. H. Wolton’i ** Royalty.” In symmetry he ennn^ 
almoek fiinldess. “Viceroy,” the second horse, was nicely mooldsd 
in Sbapie, too, with a prepossessing feature in a rich dark #lonr; 
and Widlace’s “ Irince Imperial,” and Mr. ByfoidwiWsSS 
mads np With them a iii*is quartette for hononrs. 
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The agricultural mares with foals, not qualified to compete as 
Clydesdales or Suffolk, formed a sU’ong class of fifteen, peveral of 
whom possessed merit. The Judges selected a swell but TCry 
well built, compact, and powerful Norfidk ineCik calllfd ** Uoness,” 
for the place of honour ; “ Cardiff Lass *’ andi Friucsfe 
— ^the former from Bedfordshire and the letlsr from |!*eiiCeshiiw^ 
taking the other prizes. But the Bald o||^lleanieTe*s ** Hofiwt 
Lass” and ** Diamond” wore deservedly cemmendod, add tMe 
five were all well-shaped pow^ful aiiimala If the Clydcswe 
and Suffolk mares with foals were few, they were, at lei^ note- 
worthy for the merits of “ Mrs. Muir” and “ Dsaling,” in Class 12, 
and ** Pride,” in Class Id. Four-year-old geldings and fillies were 
also in weak for(» ; but three-year-olds, on the contrary, were 
capitally represented. Among the former there was, however, 
one hoise, at least, whose claims are far above ordinary character 
fur the first-piize taker, namely, Mr. Bramley’s ‘‘The General,” 
which owns an immense massive frame, with enormous streng^. 
This Lincolnshire stallion has won a great many local prizes. 
The first three-year-old horse, Mr. Smith’s “ The Major,” was 
also big-sized and powerful ; he has taken other firsts at Norwich, 
Doncaster, and elsewhere, and unites good qualities to substsmee. 
The second animal in this Class, Mr. Pulleine’s powerful black 
filly, deserves a prettier name than “ Patch,” for she is very 
handsome, as well as grand in frame. The Earl of EUesmere’s 
bay and brown fillies, one of which took the remaining prize and 
the other reserve, were very notable for pretty style and nice 
character. Af r. Lawrence Drew took another first with a splendid 
three-year-old Clydesdale filly, the Earl of Strathmore's ** Nell” 
being placed next her. In the Class for Suffolk fillies, of the 
same age, two “ Empresses,” one belonging to Mr. W. Byfoicd 
and the other to Mr. J . Toller, contended for the crown, and tbeii 
claims were so evenly balanced that the Judges took considerable 
time before deciding to which the preference should be given. 

Of younger colts there were highly respectable mustartt no leas 
than 21 two-year-olds being enter^ in the general flasi a 
tolerably good lot, headed by Mr. C. Marzters's beautiful filly, a 
daughter of the third-prize strawberry-roan stallion in Chun B, 
previously alluded to as the creator of good irtock. She ie nay 
like him both in colour and form, havihg well-sbaped limbt 
and immense mwer. Mr. H. jpmith’a powerful hay g^ding, 
“ B.obin Hood, was |^aced next her ; and • handsome n|lj, 
belonging to Mr. H. Tomlinson, received third prize. WHk 
the Clydesdale two-year-old fillies — a good Class Of siz-^Heir 
Miyesly’s “May” appeared ; but not having a tboiroui^^ 
feet i^t, although good behind and with a capital jlalddui, mk 

didttotwin. Mr. Diew^tt’s “Roife of England ’^esinMIaindji* 
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nroportionrd stron^r limbs, and was exalted to the nlarte of h&ttthut; 
Mr. Lawrence Drew producing another powerful good colt to 
take second prize. The parents of Rose of England” ** Duke” 
and “ Ventnor,” were both prize-takers. The Suffolk two-^ear- 
olds formed a prettj lot of fi%e. Mr. W. Toller furnished the 
prize-winners in “ Ada,” compact and handsome, and “ Myrtle,” 
with capital shoulders, was almost equally good. Yearling cart 
geldings and fillies formed another large Class of 15 entries, of 
no small merit. The Earl of Ellesmere’s ^ery fine bay filly, 
which has immense substance for her age, gained first honour ; 
the showy chestnut filly “ Print ess,” belonging to Mr. J. Walter, 
M>P>, which has cariied off fiists this season at Abingdon and 
Henley, received second prize, while the third was Mr. Miller’s 
“Hebe,” a lengthy andigood bay filly 
The remarks of the Judges are as follow : — 


As a whole \ie consider tlic show of uirthorsts good, the veak |>art being 
tbc Clydesdales, ahich were not up to the stindird of (xccllcncc ue expected 
to have seen after tbe glowing rt|K>rts at nad, and tht marvellous prices 
they make 

Classes 1 and 2 ue noted good, with a strong entry of IG oath. No. 12 
18 a fine upstanding oolt, with excolient fore-legs, lionn, and fit t, and, bnt for 
misplactd hind-l^s, would be quite first-class. No & is a sty luh bay, hardly 
wide enough, elbows tucked m, with light thighs No 4 is a amarkably short- 
l^ed heavy oolt, good bone, but a little sliort of hair. Ka 24, in the oldei 
Cum, is a grand siiet iinen of ahat a carthorse should be — short-Itfged, a long 
horse, with a short back, a rare constitution, and active No 36, the chestnut, 
IS a wonderful motcr, with great nmsciikir jiuwi r and substance, though a trifle 
low m the back. No 39, the roin, is sery 1t\cl and quite a carthorse, hut 
luui unsightly-looking coronets, which the vetemnni s isisscd as sound. No. 22 
is a big, commanding-looking one, but too high on the legs 
Class 3. — We may congratulate North Wansickshire farmers that, by 
oflenne so good a prize as 00/ they hate sicured nearly the best horse m 
Snow to travef their county. Hi u ill no doubt do great service to tbe 
oouDi^, fat be is very good-looking, actiic, with a level top and famous feet 
legs. Na 48 IS ol a different tyrpe altogether , however, he is very short- 
with good bone. 

Masses 4 and 5 we were much disappointed in . they were not good. 
Keariy eveiy one bad badly-formid fore-legs, many calf-kne^ Na 59 is ynst 
a oserol, haray, short-legged colt, very handsome, but scarcely looks a young 
Olydesdak No 62 has short nbs, and No 55 is a big nlam one. No. 08* 
in the oldw Chun^ has nothing fwitirularly striking about ana, nnlsss it la his 
sasU pony bend. Na GO is of a better type, and bas probably besn Efood 
hone; bat bu day is gone for the Show yard, bis sides aw back bavadroopsd 
aMgg. He has, however, the but legs exhibited of this breed. Abooi the 
in tbe class, Na 14, was lame. 

CkAans 6 sod 7 came out m strung force, and the breed Was wall NfM* 
aastad, the ooaotypnse bones being succMstful No, 76 w ncoltc(T(MW||^ 

powpr and activity, full of bone, with caintal feet and a me cnostitntiORi 
pnn^ to grow to agi^ hone. No 73 is full of qualify, wjOi 
stitaitiilka|^iiKwer,butatrifIeBhottorb(me. Na67k»olcsni|**W^ 
Na 7g to Safiblk stamp, and short-legged hOrdy, and 
is vdrr iOliyab with mpitat ftet sod legs, sad Mine only tlnm yean iM towwd 
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groTV to a ;6 di^ )t|Qimi. No. QQ^ aootUw tbwe-y«ar-<Ali h tk 

but a trifle high ott tj»e l<^g* . i. » . . 

CiiAps 11.— In awatdihg thi$ priiw it was very fliffioalt to aanell^ 4 MUwN^ 
there being eo much ditibii^ce in the tbares auu the foahl $ eotae of tbo lail* 
mares have very young ibala, and are bud niotIi»’8 We woojd aagigM 'tlW 
prize should be given toi the belt maret with flial at iuot No. IdO la a 
W^ed four-year-old maro, a good stamp, afO# IDOthBr, with » ptOMMSIbUS wW» 
No. 123 18 a hardy suit, a tnfle short of bop^ With a wide shorHtitagiBa f<M> 
No. 122 is rathei a high lour yau-(fld. with nit short ribs, md a (baTaT abd^t 
the same char<icter. No lib, the Bererve Number, is a grand nmre, with tuly 
a middling foal, sboit of eonditum , probably mother not a griod milkei'* 

GIiASS 12. — No. 133 jiibt a us« ul mare, with an extra good ioal. 

CiiASs 13 — No 134 I gianti marc, with a voij protni'mii; foal. 

OiiXss 14. — ho. 138 won easily. A good siiccioien ol wgat a cartluKSO 
should he 

Guifis 1 — Noted by US Ss a \ Liy good class 'Ihe winner. No. 147, hi a very 
big, heavy, level i oit, very actiie, with hne hnilis No. 152, thw Mack filly, a 
lery lumtouoii no, andNo*> 1 >5 and 154, are lioth shurt-Iag)^, hardy, full 
of quality, with not the best of feet 

tLiss 16.— No IbO IS a vciy short-Kg; d plain filly, with famons legs 
and feet ; but we doubted if she was so pure a Clydesdale as No 158, whu^ 
has a veiy level top, but is rathei hich on the leg. 

Cliss 17 was a my good one. 'lliough only three of them, the compe- 
tition was very clow, and a thud prize was rccommiuded. 'I hey weieall good 
s|iccimen8 of the biectl. 

Class 18. — A strong compititioii The winner. No 182, is a very active, 
short-legged, level marc, with excellent feet and legs, and but foi her ^nd-legs 
would TC quite first-class. No, IbS, a bay gelding, a great heavy colt. No. 181, 
a level, neat active maic, rather light ol bone. 

Class 10 we remarked a bad ckiss. 

Class 20 — Four very neat fillies, of good shape and quality. No. 193, 
the winner, is a veiy short-legged wide one. 

Class 21. — A strong competition of thirteen. No. 206 is a stylish filly, 
with capital feet and legs, and a good mover. No. 198 is a neat chestnut, not 
so much bone, but a veiy taking one , her hind-lcg action is not good. 

G. M. Sextoh, 

A . Q'ubkbuu.. 

S. Wade/ 


Taking thoroughbred horses and hunters next, it may be 
remarked that none of the classeu were barren of ftnimAl* of a 
Buperio" description, althougb several contained ▼ui'y vascied 
materials. Among the stallions there were none like ** Citadel,** 
the grand old prize-winner, who has added another laurel to bis 
ntimeroiu successes. The others come of more modemte pre- 
tensions ; but the second horse, Waddington,” took a first at 
the Gloucestershire Show. The hunting-mares, it will be found, 
gave reasonable satisfaction to the Judges, three or four superior 
animals being among them. Mr. MilWs neat stylish grey, Mse 
pretty " Flora,’* to whom the chief place was assigned, ought tO 
breed^ good hunter ; and she had a vary nice Ioal at foot W 

“C«u(i&eer.*’ Of quite different character, althot||^ wdUUidli 

equtlly meritorious on the whole> is the powerful^ more gnijjtfftr 
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shaped Bowling Green,” ^ho brought second prise to Lord 
Falmouth. “ Miss Sauriu ” and “ Insecurity,” the remaining 
mares noticed by the Judges, also displayed excellent character, 
although scarcely up to the standard of the first two. 

A gaily-stepping, fleet-bounding, daughter of Laughing- 
Stock ” appeared in the two-year-old filly class, namely, the neat, 
sweetly-styled, ** Young Kate,” so lithe in form, yet muscular and 
full of nerve, who at once asserted her right to pride of place. 
' Mignonette,” of stouter build, but active and playful, seemed 
also a beauty, but could only be placed second ; with The 
Queen,” another daughter of Laughing Stock,” very shapely, 
with good lilnbs, taking reserve. Then, again, the three of the 
three-year-old hunter-mares whom the Judges* honoured were 
above ordinary merit. ,Mr. Tattersall-Musgrave’s “Triumph,” 
own sister to “ Talisman,” and one of the Alexandra Park winners, 
has pleasing style, with plenty of fire. The dark-grey “ Belona ” 
is decidedly handsome, with considerable bone and blood-like 
quality ; while “ Rosalind,” the reserve mare, is a very good one, 
and does honour to the “ Laughing Stock ” blood. Both two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds mustered in force, and the Judges 
specially remark that “ several ” were “ very promising animals.” 
The Duke of Hamilton’s ** Boynton,” who has a grand form and 
wonderful development for a two-year-old, had probably an easy 
victory in the former edass ; with Mr. Oakeley’s stylish “ Bird 
Tenter” making a good second. But in the latter the claims 
of three or four of the animals not honoured stood very high. 
The post of pre-eminence was assigned to Mr. Rickerby’s “Cap- 
tain,” own brother to the first two-year-old Ally, and having the 
same gay style and nice action. Mr. Bailey’s “ Precocity,” 
with lengthy form and shapely limbs, came next, followed by 
Mr. Watson’s “ Sportsman ” as the reserve horse. The contrast 
between only four entries of mares and eighteen of geldings 
Ilirthe classes for four-year-olds seemed very marked, and among 
the eighteen there were several good hunters. These were 
headed by Lieut.-Col. Barlow’s “ Van Dyck ” and Mr. T. H. 
Hutchinson’s “ Glengyle,” both of whom had many favourites, 
for they are a couple of prime ones, the comely shape^ grand 
action, and substance of the former causing him to have first 
jdkee ; but the latter is exceedingly handsome, and proved hinr* 
(Rp a splendid goer. “Glengyle” has not often been beatent 
and had a most successful career in the Showyard last year. 
Mr. Jones’s black horse and Mr. Hone’s chestnut, who were 
also honoured, had merit far above par. In sboi^ it wua a 
tbomngbly good class, “one of the b^” say the 
the Yard. 

However, was the next, for five-year*old maieaaad gdifiMM 
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which produced the auimai to win the Cup, m the best to be 
found in any of the hunting clames. “ is eter^ inch a 

hrst-closs hunter, with beautiful form, stiength^^ limb, »d- 
mirable action, and almost every other ||pod muujhy ootmlnnjed. 
It will be found in the estimation of the tbet Ibis 

splendid animal is almost perfection, l^hal a pit^* it SM^, 
such was not preserved a stallion I and the remarh i^ppfies 
solely to him, but to “ Glcngylr,” “ Van Dyck,*' and seveihl ewiet* 
of the geldings exhibited in Aston Park. There were tlueo 
other grand horses in “Jester's” class who fosmod with him a 
truly splendid quartette. These were “ Haikaway “ King 
Charming,” and “The Lancer;” the conversion *of either of 
which into a gelding was a national loss. The weight>cartying 
hunters had among them a gelding of, uncommon power and 
m^pnificeut form, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, who 
might have been called “ Wonder ” instead of “ Winder.” 
Strange to say, he has no pedig^ree. Associated with him were 
“ Rossington,” “ the Old ^uire,” and a strong, shapely, dark 
l>ay, also without pedigree, belonging to Mr. R. N. PMlips, 
M.P., all good ones. 

The Judgfes presented the following Report : — 

The class of thoroughbred stallions was small in number, and not good iu 

S iality, with the exception of the first-prize horse, and we did not consider 
at mere was sufficient merit to give any commendation in the clan, 
hunting brood mares were a mixed lot, there being three or four very good 
mares for the purjpose of breeding hunters, but several of Uie entries were not 
in any way qualified fur entry in the class. In the classes for two and tluee- 
year old hunter-colts and fillies there were a number of very good young qnii&als 
exhibited; and also we found in these classes many animals whose owners 
must have a very indistinct idea of what constitutes “a hunter,” or they 
would not have sent their animals to the Exhibition under that name. The 
dass for three-year-nld hunting geldings contained several very promiung 
animals. The four-year-old hunting mares were not a good lot, but the same 
aged hunting geldings we consider one of the best classes in the Yard, the 
prise horses being of very great merit. In the class for mares and gddlugs 
to cairy not less uiw 12 stone the entry was good, both as to numhan and 
quality, thf four prize hoiscs being of more thim average excellenoe; fnvl the 
same remarks may apply to the heavy-weight hunters, which were a very 
good class, and would do credit to any Exhibition. The hiuiten not em^ug 
15} hands high were a small class, and poor in quality, cup for tha best 

hunter in Gla^ 29 to 38 we awarded to No. 317, a horse which tte mi^oiity 
think inretty nearly a perfect animal. 

J.B. Booth. 

E. VblHBH. 

T. 

Hacks, roadsters, and ponies, were not so numerous aa 
be deispod desirable, but some of the animals prodimed worn ol 
well-i^ unexampled merit One, at least, IWy anaweniif M 
this description was to be found in Class 9 for staUillis tni1i|iWtlr|i|>: 
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.getting hackneys. Mr. BaUlerston’s “ Norfolk Hero ’* is an old 
lavourite, and, after winning two Royal firsts before, it is not 
surprising to find him taking another chief honour. He appears 
the very model of a good roadster, so stout is he, but uses his 
limbs so well, and with a style which fully justihes his being here. 
Messrs. Ridgley’s ‘‘'Fircaway 2nd,” one of the best animals 
in the class, was disqualified, from being above 15 hands in 
height. This brought to the lore Mr. Stutter’s “ Perseverance,” 
And Mr. Roundell’s ** Sir George Wombell,” both of whom dis- 
played well in action on the ground. 

The pony stallions formed a pretty class, with Almanza ” 
first ; strong in bone, with handsome style ; the pretty “ Lad 
of Mancombe ” second ; tlie diminutive, but prjepossessing, 
“ Tricstrin ” third ; aqd the stouter “ Llanderfel ” fourth ; who 
is charming in appearance although stout. But something 
more than mere prettiness is required to constitute a really good 
pony-stallion ; and the Judges considered there was no par- 
ticular merit except in the first-prize one. 

Hackney mares with foals were very creditably represented, 
and Mr. Sherratt’s “ Polly,” Mr. Cook’s “ Portia,” Mr. Kings- 
ley’s “ Kitty,” and Mr. G. D. Badbam’s “ Gipsy,” formed a 
capital selection, which was made for honours. Polly ” has 
neatness, and very nice character. “ Portia,” who has won 
firsts in the Lincolnshiie and at Doncaster, is grand in form. 
•“ Kitty’s ” comelv shape and excellent character, with better 
legs, would have won her a higher position ; and neatness, w ith 
a pleasing style, is to be discovered in “ Gipsy.” The pony- 
maMS were very few, and, it may be added, select, those being 
of high merit. “ Pet,” who took first prize, may be regarded as 
a gem of strength and quality combined with handsome form. 

Kitty,” the second pony, is also highly meritorious with her 
nice character ; and the third, Sally,” displays substance in a 
ireU*-built frame. 

Hackneys over 15 hands and up to 12 stone were of a mixed 
oharacter, but some good animals were among them ; Mrs. Frikby’s 
Eclat” being neat and well shaped, while Mrs. Msloolm’s 
Homespun,” and Mr. Knowles’s “ Romeo,” were of cxceUent 
character. Tlie smaller lot up to 14 stone in the next dnss 

E sed a great attraction in the Prince of Wales’s ** Ckmmassie*” 
o was allowed to be very handsome, and to use his legs 
ndmlinbly. His model was not, however, altogether so jpermet 
as that of Mr. Statter’s “ Surprise,” to whom the Ohief prtse wjw 
avar^. Probably the Prince’s horse had iMMt quit* r«i(KifW*J“ 
fioBk Ills long sea-voyage. It was genersUy teina|lipi|M^ 
loolmd tut b^ter in action than in his stall, bnt 
discredit in iMang beaten by such a grand mare es **Sei|IW 
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who possesses great power^ embodied with a contour well- 
nigh perfect. The third horse, Mr. Cook’s “ j^osalto^i/’ seemed 
also above average merit in bone, stamine, end udoe ohArt^cter^ 
and three sftch prize-winners would ledeevu any oluss, )||Ol||(KWf 
small, from insignificance. 

The weight-carrying hacks and roadster# mustered in gttnA0t‘ 
force, the entries reaching to fourteen. The grand featntd of 
class consisted, however, in the intrinsic excellence of thdprnw*’ 
winners. Mr. Wiley’s “ Bob ” is a most remarkable animal, a 
.1 very “tower of stiength,” as the Judges truly observe; very 
roundly made, and neatly put together, although so strong ; and 
every inch of him seems gntul. Miss Adelaida Harrison’s 
“Major” in general charactci is not unlike the chief winner, and 
it is not often two animals so grandly built and nice in form are 
iound in the same class. But Mr. Harrison’s third-prize mare, 

“ Lady Jane Linilsay,” had also sterling merits. Ponies above 
13 hands formed another superior class, and the Judges will be 
iound estimating very highly the claims of the winners. The 
Duke of Hamilton’s “ Bosco ” displays beauty all over, in head 
and neck, shapely form, and nice glossy skin ; and Mr. Cockle’s 
“ Kingfisher ” is very like to him in colour, character, and 
appearance. The third winner had less style, but sterling merits, 
in a frame strongly built and compactly put together. The 
smaller ponies in Class 39 were four only, all very pretty, and 
well adapted to be pets for the nursery. 

The harness classes brought some capital animals into view, 
one of the best of which was Mr. Statter’s far-famed “ Speculation,” 
which is generally admired for splendid action, and has caftied 
oiT many prizes. While she was quite the Queen of the hamesa 
hacks and cobs, more than one harness pony created quite as 
great a sensation by superior action in the ring. Mrs. Hepry 
Frishy’s “ King Polo ” raised repeated plaudits frbm 8pectaton,i 
who were fairly enraptured each time he was driven round faeforo 
them at Aston Park. But the Judges appreciated him equally 
highly, and it will be seen that they term him ** a wonderftu 
animal.” Mr. Mitchell’s “ Lady Isabel,” the second prise in the 
same class, showed also good action and great spirit, and to a 
large extent shared this approbation. “Belle of the iSall,*^ 
belonging to Mr. Joseph Allkins, is a little gea#, sweetly 
moulded in form, and displayed heautiiblly in harness likewise. 
She has brought to her owner more than a dosen 6^ priios, 
and will probably win many more. It will be seep tihat toe 
Judges, in romarking on her performance, call attention to tog 
fact <i|''ltor being only 11 handjii 2 inches high. T^y lepovt m 
hadkl, fOidsters, and ponies, as follows 
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‘Class 9. — ^This vas sot a '(reU*$Ued class. The prize^horses were of &ir 
sverage merit, but, as a rule, rather deficient in quality. 

Glass 10. — ^There was no particular merit except in Ko. 1 prize, who won 
easily. 

Glass 23. — ^The prize animals in this class were very meritorious. 

Glass 24. — This class was not well filled, but groat merit was shown in the 
animals exhibited. 

Glass 34.>— The horses exhibited in this class were of a very mixed 
character. 

Glass 35. — A. small entry in this class, but the prize-winners very good 
indeed. 

Glass 36. — ^This class was very well represented as a weight-carrying class. 
The first prize is a tower of strength, of striking character, and with good riding 
action. The same may be said of the second-prize cob. 

Glass 37. — This cla^ does not require any si)ecial mention. 

Glass 38 . — A rery good class indeed. The prize-winners were, without 
exception, of exodlent merit. 

Glass 39. — No special repdrt is required. 

Glass 40. — The first-prize winner in this class is a wonderful performer, of 
great merit, and well known in the Showyards. 

Glass 41. — No report. 

Glass 42. — ^Tbe first-js’ize winner in this class is a wonderful animal, with 
very fine actUHi, great speed, and full of quality and good looks. The second- 
prize animal also showed very good action with speed. 

Class 48 .— The first-prim animal was an extraordinary one, with very fine 
action and quality, and only 11 hands 2 inches. 

H. Beevob. 

Hon. G. E. Lascelles. 

W. Pabker. 


Cattle. 


With an extensive array of Shorthorn cattle, joined to less 
numerous but very superior collections pf Herefords and Devons, 
there was such a display of the old Longhorned breed as has 
never before been witnessed. This formed quite a special /eatore, 
and the Birmingham Show will hereafter be regarded as com- 
meacing a new epoch for the breed. The Jersey cattle were 
alsp far more numerous, lovelier in apmarance, and more meri- 
toiiom than they have ever been at a Koyal Show on any we- 
viont occaiion; while the cherry-red cattle of Sussex fumisned 
sufficiently admirable specimens to prove their good qualities for 
bcef-makinff( and the wonderful refinement in bone and lyn- 

« they tove undergone in recent years. A capital repMseo^ 
of the bovine breeds was, therefore, exhibited. 

;vlasa 44 we consider veiy good,” is the laconic rqMit of 
tlus Jndgaa on the Shorthorn old bulls, which were brought under 
thdur impection to the number of fourteen, no leas than ei^ ^ 
wl|OiK|i^ tflbey retained for a very close and lentflhy scroti^ " 
malciagf wr award. Such a collection td g^ud fn 
sha^ly limbs and majestic carriage, formed a wb repaat’ 
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eyes of Shorthorn breeders. There was “ Teleflaadwis 6th,” the 
prize-winner, fresh and blooming, who hiii Oiirie^ 
before him this year, and who, in his gWa4 hea4> Inf*l ba^h* 
broad front, style of moving, and neat clMHm^ter, ai|Mialf |p gV9W 
more and more like the grand old bull, hli thA viOtiKr Qif so 

many fields. But very close up to him came “ Iw Arthvt f 
the second bull, who at the Hull Show carried off the 
first ;^ize for yearlings, and a first at Bedford as a two-y 
The Earl of ShrewsWy’s “ Hindoo Chief,” with his he^tifnl 
crest, capital loin and back, and showy style, seeioed imposin(| in 
appearance, and secured third honours ; witile ** Serjeant irwin,” 
who owns the same sire as the second-prize bull, a|td *** Kobert 
Stephenson,” were placed next. The latter has followed close on 
Arthur Ingram’s” heels throughout his career, having been 
second to his fiist at Hull and Bedford, thid third to his second 
at Taunton, 1 hese formed the cr^me de la creme selected for 
honours ; but of what remained an admirable class might have 
been formed. 

The two-year-old bulls were not deemed by the Judges so 
meritorious a collection, in which opinion the public will pro- 
bably coincide; but there were two or three beautiful young 
animals in the class. Mr. A. H. Brown’s “ Pioneer,” who todk 
first prize last year, when his sire, “ Duke of Aosta,” also won 
a chief honour, was properly allowed to head them, and is likely 
to be a Showyard favourite for some years to come, having a 
very sweet head and being faultless in form. The Marquis of 
Exeter’s “ Tclemachus 9th” was placed next him, of whom it 
may be remarked that he displays some resemblance in neatness 
and general character to that celebrated sire who seems to have 
impressed his own good qualities very powerfully on all his 
oilspring. Mr. Foljambe’s ** Sweet Pea,” the remaining priSe- 
animal, handles well, and possesses some style. 

The yearling bulls formed a round dozen, and will be found 
well approved in respect of merit by the JudgiA, who w#fe 
oompeUed to spend some considerable time in placing thens 
properly, several being possessed of nearly equal claims. B<rth 
Mr. Bland’s General Fusee ” and the Duke of Northumbmdand’s 
" Snowstorm,” which won first and second prizes, ana inroad and 
level over the back, and young animals of high proipisia} 

Mr. B. St. John Ackers’s “ Clovis” has so steadily impxnved 
since his appearance, that he is likely to develop into 
contour on the completion of his growth. Mr, Bqwley*f 
’‘Count Towneley” made a good fourth; and Mr. Wrighli% 
“BeaqpL» who was “highly commended” and refiuivad ^ 
ReantO’ Number, probably owna the best middle of smy 
in the dass« 
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Whites were in the ascendant in the ball-calf class. Mf' 
Torr’s ** Fitzwilliam,” who was declared to be the Wst, otw 
the Duke of Northumberland’s ** Cheveley,” who took third 
prize, being of that colour. The Judges remark, that while 
it was a fair class, some of the animals were “very good.” 
They selected eight from a lot about twice as large again, 
and the placing required much deliberation and attentive 
survey. The whites alluded to were both rather small, but 
remarkably neat, with very little to find fault with in the shape 
or quali^ of either. The second animal, Mr. Nevett’s roan, 
callra “ Claro’s Duke,” is a beauty of another stamp, with grand 
back and quarters, and an altogether large frame and dashing 
style. The Judges also took notice of Mr. B. St. John Ackers’s 
handsome young bull, “ Prince of Georgia,” and Mr. G. Game’s 
«< Viscount Cherry,” wbo, although small, is so comely and 
well shaped, that he will 1^ hard to beat if all goes well another 


Shorthorn cows were few in number, but the Rev. R. B. Ken> 
nard’s beautiful “ Queen Mary ” was there to head them ; and 
some will have it that her fame and the anticipation of her pre- 
sence kept not a few others away. Lovely as a heifer, and now 
perfectly majestic at four years old, she has been held up to the 
world as a model Shorthorn, whose almost perfect contour and 
prepossessing charms have seldom or never been equalled. The 

E resent generation knows little, except by reputation, of those 
eauties which so dazzled the eyes of breeders when** Neddace” 
and ** Bracelet ” were famous Show-cows, and Mr. Bates brought 
** Duchess 34th” to a Royal Showy ard to meet and confer the 
former. Indeed, many people have almost forgotten Mr. Richard 
Booth’s celebrities of a later period, bi STi rpt offSbowyaid 
prizes wholesale. His ** Queen of the Vale ” ani ^jyifitiir wii Mab ” 
were so faultless, it is said, that even ** old Caddy^ ^l PPlherdamMi, 
never hnew which to prefer. Even ** Charity,” aooci|hding to 
Carr, was ** the personification of all that is beautiful in Short’ 
horn shape j” while he relates of ** Queen of the May ” that ** tfo 
American gentlemen were perfectly ravished by the fiasetnathw 
of her beauty.” It is not too much to assume that sonmof thas^f 
and several nthers which could be named, were of equal merit, if 
q||superior, to ** Queen Mary but certain it is that nO Sbq^ 
cow in recent years has been brought to the 
has carried off more trophies or been half aampehhdwuMo* 
Her muqr victory at Birmingham gave her owner the ibwIhJ^Jr 
Sim prim she has won smee entering the lists ai a oaV 14^^* 
llnr adiaevements include more than a doaen other leai ^|||j|dy * 
bendbs two 100 guinea challeim cups, namriy, the 
ih|re, Atmiahed by Mr. B. St. ^n Acker% and tht WhlWlW 
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iVk, given kjr Mr. McIntosh. Theee elie )»M tflMi three 
yvkn in sucheseion, and th^ can m bager lN).«nnb|ii4 bit of 
||W) Rev. R. B. Kennard’s hands. |f (heve ipMUl in<|iB **QM0a 
Metrics, it is to be presumed chalklnge>HpeiWt 
acttce indeed ; but her Showyant eaieer his Mmt 
and all lovers of Shorthorns will readily join'1||^efaiD 
may excel in fertility of breeding, so tlmt thejiartih^ 
be enrif^ed with daughters from so superb a dam^ and sa 
as herself. Mer two half-sisters, Blossom 2n4” and **j 
who won first and second prizes in the tw»'jeaswdhd heifeir i 
are decHPoed almost her equal now, and have run a ajdendid eaeeer 
of euctfnss with her throughout the present seasps.* At me or 
two Shows the white has been preferred to the roan } httl the 
verdicit of the Ru,Yal aeemi the right and has been endorsed 
in the greater number of cases. ** Olga ” is much the finer heiler 
of the two, and possesses a truly grand frame ; but “ Blossom Snd” 
exoels in neatness, quality, and comely shape, promising to 
develop into a cow not at all unlikely to take ^ Queen Maiy*!” 
fdace and retain it. 

This two*yeaivold female class was termed by the Judges ** the 
best in our department.” It included a large number, and theji 
were snificiently meritorious to have famish^ a second set of goo^ 
prize-takers in ad<Ution to the splendid quartette favoured by ihi 
Judges. Lady Pigot's “ Flatterer,” the third-prize heifer, seemi 
a wealthy good animal, although not quite faultless ; and well' 
nigh the same description would serve for Mr. Lamb’s ** Laurea 
tina 3rd.” Sir G. W. Armstrong’s 3rd Oxford’s Welfare,” udu 
took the Reserve, being sweet and pretty-styled ; and a alU 



‘Ringlet 

and Mr. O. Viveazh’s Nnmidia,” would have been nawoiih;; 
of prhnh had those placed before them by the Judgea basi 
absent. 

^ With eight such heifers in a class, no wonder the Judges ap|MW 
ciated it sJi highly ; but the yeaiiing heifers were not far bminx 
the ethers in merit, and were bMight to the ring in greater nlbn 
ben. Two admirably shaped, lovely animals, came in ftmM 
Both seamed very good, and when they appeared in fhe'ringp ^ 

t ns trere well-nigh equally divided in weighing their reil|S4ipt4 
ms. These were Lady Pigot’s ** Imperious Queen ** and 
M^nbsh’i ** Charmer 24th.” TJob Jfadges ded^ the IkiliM 
point ly facing them in the order just mentioned, by whiob ' 
latter^pHs Ihe same position which was aiVarded m 
at TmtejVhile the former rises from being third to iht 4<im 
poMltm Bnt plohably no animal has improved so nnndt M 
rob. m— «. 8. i lf( 


tllinfla jiear as this diaimitigp yaai^iitf of faigb jMoniiito. The 
^yhira premium was awarded to “ lole,” from me ManihuU herdf 
another half^uster to ** Queen Mary ;** all four ]»izeuminiiots 
being by that rare old sire, ** Grand Duke of Oxford.” o lole ” 
is not quite the equal of the other three, but appears likely to 
develop into grand form, and may possibly improve in position 
another year. Mr. Griffin’s " Blushing R<m ” shows most luxu- 
riant growth, and is a remarkably fine animal for her age. The 
Mpton Farming Company’s **Ruby 6th” and Mr. Statter's 
“ Lady Beautiful” are both handsome in appearance, and tho- 
roughly deserved the honourable mention the Judges gave them. 
From the Jhdges’ Report it will be seen that they disqualified 
one of the best of the yearlings, because they fouim her injured 
from over-feeding, l^ere can be no doubt this was very wisely 
and those who found fault at the time will leom at length 
'0ti mason this favourite, whom they backed for a prise, was not 
even mentioned. This should be a lesson to those who are nothing 
loath to dispute the decdsions of Judges. Outsiders, however 
gifted and experienced, have seldom the opportunity of forming 
as conect an opinion as those appointed to the task, and this dis- 
countenance to overfeeding cannot be too strongly oommendad^ 

The heiferKxdves were almost as numerous as die yearlings, 
and by no means wanting in merit The prise-winners, at least, 
were three superb beauties, of whom we may empect to hear 
again ; one of Mr. Coleman’s ** Golden Duchesses,*’ ttoW ownsd 
by Mr. C. A. Barnes, bring first, Lady Pigot’s ** Dainty Dame ** 
second, and one of Lord Dunpiore’s ‘‘ Red Roses” third. The 
Judges showed their appreciation of the class by giving u high 
commendation to the pretty calf of Messra. Hoskm end 
called ** Miss Ada 8th Twin;” and conuwBaiiiqg Lniy FigUt’s 
** Victoria Benedicta,” — which seems ulmost equtl in 
and quality to Dainty Dame,” and is likely eUOUgb to 
her in die van another year; also Mr. G. Game’s **F!riiM«PS/>f 
Geneva ” and Mr. Statters “ Lady Gertrude,” both of raw qnslit} 
and iKqieful pnnniae. 

The foUonistg is the Report of the Shorthorn Judges 

QuSl 4(k^pi oSBsider very good. 

(kassd& iullrior to the fomwt. 



A W class. 

it. Aim a 1 ^ dass ; mme of the anitnala vary good* 
i8. A small, but meriUnioua ctaw. 

49. Tbs bmt class in our depsitment. 
to. Wsalaoecnisidend vary good, and tsksffiiso 9 |N|d‘tiinUy<i^ 
Ufths heat bcifsn shown in this cfaiM ia 




mnssqiuntiy not placed. 
A very fair class. 



‘ in tdiiptalllft «iki H#' 

littU b«6tt ttxlptriiHiiMt, ' ootialflMittt tmiNi* IOmm 

K ttiid* wai^^ nbt my UNuotbi ^ fiiit i il 
itbd waib idwirablfi i|N!ibijnen»'bl tlbb taip 
r^t ia fonit, thlbkly canted ‘with Waal^ IW 
adltltechntecteHaU<»»(>f 

to the ring iaveral noted toixCotekers, ilMiV 
‘iWricr’a ** Tredegar, ** wko futt sdidom hctei «g 




l«Mlg|lt 


Taylcr’e ** Tredegar, ** wko W sdidom hctei eil Ht ieS Mi 
of lleih, capital brisket^ and lengthy (teiftteM. ng {Nailteli^ 
a 6ne kteMi Mid majeetic Myle, uid lookkig at Mteti no dlte 


feel niiyiriee at the long lift of hie nedaneete In ninny' illHi. 
But ftgthe bone being a little too near the mrfiiiilfnw mn^Nbpi, 
thil animal would he waU-nigh faidlleaa. Mr. WaritelifiiiUiis’s 
** Tdn Mbltke dud,** who was placed neat to ** TWdell(dlr|i^ is 
marTelloue in devclojuaint behind his sbonlders, girthing 'dieire 
9 feet 2 inirhes. He te also good in back and loinis, aim wfilli 
a magnificent fesme displays a capital front. He wchi filst 
pTire nt Bedford, bat was only placed third at Taunton list 
year, when he was a little amiss. He seems eery thick in 
fiesh and blooming now. '* Baron 4th,’* a smaller bull, of 
excellent quality and nice elastic touch, made a good third; 
and in the Reserve bull, Gilder,” belonging to Mr. Richards, 
the wealthy characteristics of this breed in prodneing immense 
bulk and substance were again displayed. This ankttal Was 
coated with a truly marvellous mass of flesh. The feet ^nt 
4ll four animals receiving honours in this class trace to tibe 
celebrated bull ‘^Frankey,” whose impression was so nmriced 
and powerful, is Well worthy of observation. The tWo^yeag* 
olds mustered few in number, and with nothing very saperier in 
quality, except perhaps Mr. Thomas’s ** Horace 8n^” who is 
giwnd round the heart region, dbplaying a mi^ifioent chesl. 
Ho is algo bulky in frame, with good quarters, but seems W Ultls 
pattUdhy, Which deprives him o{ ust SymmetriOid appeaiwntoe 
matte would otherwise display. The second bull, Mr. Dav}i% 
Lord Compton,” has, at least, nice ^uidity, and his riUmfifsiMl 
are well set. He retains the same pMititm in the pdsodllt |ie 
held at Taunton. The yearlings Were more niuneioa% Igijl 
formed in admirable collection. From dm Showle Cnuilt 
came two^** Thoughtful” and ** TaUwinn.** The foimSjr isk|Mf|* 
meteicsdly built, with good quartern, snd only wants 
chataoter of “ Tredegar ” to be well-aigh peii^ Ha wna gfe. 
corded the place of honour. The Utter teeetvud'lktt ikit IRifll 
prise as a eali; end derives name from dm town idlfejM|fe Ijfi 
honour#. He now took third prise; while MU. Imwtll 
Sit 'l^nnid/ by ^ wintm de One,’’ h handsonSB SiSB 
nice stylik WW on one or two previous ooeasUnl 

fi y I 


fewmi 

IHPgULVe- 


0 ti 1 K 0 Ea^iHHoii of ZAvt StOtk 0 MiriitniiffKIliik. 

^ iThou^tfttl ** when they hftv^ qaet, teceived iMond ^ A 
good ddf-plaw of any brifd imjparto hob^ for die fio^toro^^tuid tb!0 
ball-c«dv6» at Birrningbam were certainly a niperb cdlletilibn. 
They were headed by a good-looking son of ** Tredegaiir,^ ftblti 
the Showle Court heid, c^led ** Telescope the second wai Mr. 
Carwardine’s ** Ben Battle,” a promising fellow ; and the Judges 
gave commendations to three others. 

The cows were very select, a few of the choicest herds ofieiing 
their best specimens. The Adforton ** Rosebud,” not for the first 
dme, takes precedence over the Glamorganshire “ Rosaline,” Who, 
after winning her first Royal prize at Cardiff, has had a most suc- 
cessful Show career. Both are handsome, and the class must always 
bf a good representative one when th^ stand first and second ; 
but the Showle Court ;ind Whitfield herds played their trumps 
also, and ** Hazel 3rd ” came third, with “ Satin,” the Hereford 
Ueoond winner, to take Reserve Number. By common consent 
Mr. Carwaidine’s beautiful ‘^Helena” has ranked first throughout 
the season as the best Hereford heifer of the day. She captivates 
amazingly on inspection, her almost faultless symmetry satisfying 
the eye ; and being mellow and downy-ooated tp touch, as well as 
fascinating to look at, ** Helena ” is a perfectgem. Her Majesty 
the Queen had two very prime heifers in the class, to one of 
which was awarded third prize. All outcomes from the Royal 
Hereford herd seem to have a like character. Those who kikow 
^ that this is attributable to the impress of the bull ** Maximus.” 
The second winner was **Lady Blanche,” from Mr. Warren 
EvainsV herd. She is rapidly developing into superior form, and 
W made astonishing progress since last year. The second 
vesadiug at Taunton, namely, Mr. Taylor’s ** Cherry,” was ex- 
nibited, but remain^ unnoticed, and there appears to be a 
fuflideat cause, which cannot be too widely known. ’Hits heifer 
smi cut up so badly with foot-and-mouth disease last ahthnih 
t^t die had not fully recovered from the effects of the attSuSk. 
The first and second calves at Taunton occupied the same postfibPs 
as yaavUngs this vear ; Mrs. Edwardi^s “ Mabel ” having the 
ol nonottii^ and Mr. W. Burchell Peren’s ** Lady Lottie** setohd 

S ince# wth m lovely heifers, and the sweet chassicter df Jhe 
itter might give her preference over the fotmetr, bat kt 
gaudy rumps. Mr. Tumer*a" Mulberry,” which was ptd'firSt st 
Uprejfovd, came in third here. She 1^ a lim idjb* 
^geently, but being well built and a yeafRog of 
mmp $ fiinnidable competitor next year, m, Rdtfanli 
(A ddass in the calf-class with two of the sweeMlSf bOm 
mjm and hrhite ever derived from the WiiiMobd^W 
heiC of these beauties im ^ OffT^fc 

tike.* SMb «« I 7 that ,nnd w« 



doubt mitcb of tbf ir I 

thft^ y ^ fyi^ mipiNiiiii 

altpfother 9, Jiu^e and iupmcioK ooe, tMii 
herds beil^Bil«pKfented, 

ThojJudgm mehe fcdlow&ijl rein4U^t>3^|| 
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iLinmAin^ 

thii MeiiAiMb'SMiiw 

The Hereforcli exhibited et BitmingbAm the weo ih ie pwy fBfi. 

There were a few iofenor animale, but there wete lioiny «f 
their eqoaie era net often to be laet with. 

CtuAM 6Si.>— The ihnt>pnze beeat m the olaei ii a 8|)kmll4 an|iitttti[«| fiMlv 
speouQmofthehinedixroralytQheee^ Theatnondwiptteirk ageoaaiitQMl, 
of exeeUeot qneUtjr and gnat aeale. ^ 

<3|U1b 6$.-~'l'hie IS a Tory weak olasa. The firatoOMa anhoMl ia a veif 
gooik ataaenHoe beast. * 

Ghhw Mr-'ThSa olaaKfutaineda few naifhl amluali; the Beearte Number, 
594DMHiiag the Ihitd winner a close laoe. 

CtiM large ehaa, and we oootMeradnhetn not up to the naoal 

sUthdaiC 

CiiAW 6ft^?ery select, and four of the five animate exhibited are raally 
good oxamgtel of ftte Berafoed breed. 

Gtioai S7.-~Tho fimt and aecond winners are magmfioent animals. 'Htis waa 
an ex^oembigjiy good class altogether. 

Cktaea 68.<^A very good class. 

GtiXm 6fi,>-Vit8t and second winners are grand specimens, and will no donbt 
be seen and beard of again in the Showyara. Several other animals in this 
olaae poaaeas oonstderabie merit. 

The rite selected for the ring was not satiafoctory to many of the exhibitors, 
as (independent of its unevenness) it was too isolated for the exhiUtion of one 
of the old established breeds of tho county. 

Thowab Fwmr. 

Gxoao* Bakiw. 

The Western rods were less numerous than the whitB'fhoes, 
which was of course attributable to the greater distance they 
wene from home. Their representation, however, lost |io(h|ng 
in character, owing to the very choice specimens wbi^ irifW 
prodwmd. Devons must excel in quality, or they ate imdiing ; 
hut those Ixrought ^fore the eyes of the public m Aston Ptuk 
wetp do faultless in symmetiy, that not a few coitnpuimin 
doempd them the very cieam of the bovine di^l^. Tht^ 
boll oluM had only five entries, but every animal ramdvwNl a«t 9 «s 
from the Jqdges. “ Master Robin,” the faiwAmed Stowey Odift* 
^14 Vjd)! merited the wide of place whidh be detained. JHb Iwi 
won fiM prim* et the Royal evwy year since he was 
WMW tlmm everywhere, his herdsman bopsting a Idim 
cludipf fpoyteen or fifteen. His form presents a btemmit jMcIi 
sqch m ibe true artistic eye may regt on with deUglA i nud ^ 
on Ida oqly. hut on tte s^pely ext^ 

iiwft,,or tWwe of his fsllowg standing side W * 14 #) f 


snd loii Rdmonth’n , 

UriyncriTe in appeanmin, end oidy the qilM iyel 


511^ iSMmA' oM^Nt^r^ihcpki 


4|ltMiininflst(>, between tfamr lespectire metita HhcmI tb«Me*of the obi^^ 
'Wbuner. But it will be seen tbe Judges'' RejpozV thatt 
regarded with still greater approbatioU Classes 61 and 68>'Ci0tt^ 
taining the two>year«old and yeegling bulls. Lord Fadinenfh's 
splendid ^oaitette in these lots, two of whom secured first and 
second prize in the former, and the others second and Reserve in 
the latter, were all neatly modelled and of rare quality. Another 
<boice animal was Mr. W. Farthing’s first-prize ** Master James,” 
who would be almost faultless if a little better shaped behind-^ 
a remark almost equally applicable to Mrs. Langdon’s Duke of 
Flitton 12th,’’ a bull of exceedingly nice character and pleasing 
style. Amongst the bull-calves was one very promising and 
QMlfitorious, exhibited by Her Majesty, to whom the Reserve and 
a high commendation were given. Mr. Farthing’s calves took 
the prizes, thereby conquering Mrs. Langdon’s ** Duke of Flit- 
ton ifitb,” urbo had previously beaten them at Tiverton and Here- 
ford. This class, too, was undoubtedly remarkably good. 

Quite an embarrat richegse presented itself with the cows, who 
were the pink of perfection, such as would scarcely be matched 
again, taking the entire West country through. First came Mr. 
Farthing’s “ Pretty Face,” with grand shoulders, middle,, and 
flank, and a sweetly modelled form almost resembling that of a 
Leicester sheep. Second to her was placed Mrs. Lan^on’s 
beautiful “ Actress 2nd,” which well displayed the North Devon 
quality. Mr. W. Perry had two beautiful cows, Dairy Maid ^ 
and ** Camellia,” both of which have often conquered in Western 
fields; and the splendid collection also comprehended Mr. 
Trevor Lee Senior^s “ Moss Rose Ist,” Sir Alexander A. Hood’s 


** Lovely,” end a very thick, compact, wealthy young cow, be* 
loi^b^ to Major Bulier, all of whom received notice from the 
Judgeif 

' Iftsjesty the Queen won second and third prises in the^ 
Mfi^id heifer class with two beauties, ** Florence** and 
the latter very pretty and possessing sweet Style, but 
having the most charming model, with a piohiittint 
IlNlhMf in' dHicately-tapering wazy horns. But there wee a 
hillttr' In llie tdass than either in Mrs. Langdon’s really 
** Actress filll,**frhD excels very much in form and qtudi^ TM 
ny h msa i inials in the yearling heifer class, belongitt|flll 
AtHliny, Mr. George Turner, and Major Bttller, were tdripk 
V leiited aim admirable oontonr, on Whi^ ftoy 

lliPliMdrei eye might feast. But in the highly eoMMlwreijw 
**i W B|iSs Ist,” and the commended **Miss Bosnaweta** «iid 
BAM^heloaging to Mr. Trevor Lee Seiliof, Mf* 
MoM—there would hare been n §aiA 
lb lyire rewUl to the class hsd jMto prisis<eriaiMre MlfeApp, 



Tkfy JwleiMSfIvM vpK«?4prabaMy 9* Jw. 

Fankbif^i m in the pwrkkwt cwmi wSwi #if* • 
bmutifm hai^g 

oharaotv, endt with the exeepi|m» nf baiitg 4|W*WM|M 

of ehapely iwrin. Bat, r^wdmit perfeH IMlM 

Po^en’af Ladybird,” the oecoad odL 

This was a beauty cost iu au alsnost fciuwll|iwo>idd» 

her too light eolour, would have seeufod pejleeiliow. waind.i^^ 

also an elegant little Temptress,” whose comply Ii|m^ t ndiiwit 


T>T*1 


BuUer exhibited one to take the Reserre, whidji seemed ^ahoew 
wremge merit. The class was a thmnnghly jjilod and all 

the odMW animals not alluded to, munberulf ite, iWDfired ccano 
mmilaflont 

Reportiag on the I^on classes, the Jkidges say :— 


We Misfly State, that although the olasses were not so Bumsrousiy leprs- 
seated as inhcht have bsea dsstred, yet m eaoh class there were spedmens 
iwsssssiagiaore than oniinaiy merit, which may be rega>dol withuvour by 
their reepsoUve ewuen, mote eufiecially referiing to the Msl# flhiSSS 61 
and and the female Class 64, not forgetting the babies in both moM. 

Samuel F. Nem^bost. 

•Iambs '1 remaime. 

Henry Otsbmak. 


A prominent feature of the Birmingham Show was the grand 
display made by Jersey cattle, which now come to the Show* 
yard every successive year in increasing numbers, and with a 
marked and striking improvement in qu^ity. The Judges hwve 
referred to this matter very prominently in the Report appended^ 
and have so minutely entered into the respective merits of tlw 
various classes and animals, that I need scarcely go in detail 
over the ground which has bmn traversed them so w(dl. The 
remark may be made, however, that the priae and reserve btdls, 
« Madman,^’ ‘‘Silver Prince,” “Steel,” and “Prince Cheriiev” 
in the older class, and “ Luton Uoo,” “ Mohawk,” “ Nobleman,” 
a^ “ Fanfaron,” in the youngs, sJl seemed fasbiened afita a 
different and far more symmetrical model than the male anltaels 
of the bre^ which were brougld to the Showyard ten 
linee^ This fact strikes the rraective observer wuite ai 
as Ihl^iwge numb^ of entries in the two clasSM*»i|^hutce» he 
one^ and seventeen in the other. 

Btrt the cow and heifer classes were far larger, and ilSU tanta 
striking. In making their awards. Judges look to enlewriBn^ 
the idcin, and other joints which indicate good milkUe| 
raelMr^tluta to oomeiy forms, and those oluunaiiig foafeMw 
atomoltha to which liet may be attribiM the i«ihwr 
of vth# pttbljic ^neatly to mideestand their deewii. In Jb 
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jmlient inttptnce very Mod iees<ms are 'affi>nled in 
imy certain animals preferred befeire othefn, l^llaMy it 
is only by being thu$ communicative that Judges can avoid 
being misunderstood. On the e^oley the Jersey decisions at 
Birmingham were admirably well received, and very sligbUj 
canvassed ; but the explanations so fully accorded Will not be 
the less welcome, as they will tend to educate the public on 
the principles which should be observed in forming a proper 
estimate of Jersey cattle. 

The cows and heifers whom the Judges delighted to honour 
were mostly old favourites. In the older class Mr. Simpson’s 
“Pretty Maid,” Mr. Tower’s “Victoria,” and Mr. Digby^s 
“Julia,” who received prizes in the order named, are well-known 
Show animals. With Lord Chesham’s Dora,” who took Re- 
serve, the public are lets familiar, althoimh her beautiful form 
made a grand impression at this Show. The commended cows 
were Mr. Ramsden’a “ Rose ” and Mr. Simpson’s “ Queen.” 
'fhe latter has generally been placed above her companion 
“ Pretty-maid,^ Imt, owing to being in season on the morning: 
of exhibition, her udder was not so full as uspal, and she was 
scarcely in condition for show. 

Considering the magnitude of the heifer class, the discrimina- 
tion displayed by the Judges was truly marvellous. The five 
whidi they separated from the bulk as the crime de la crime^ 
seemed paragons of loveliness and rare quality, such as are 
seUkmi seen. They were “Lemon Peel 2nd” and “Luna,” 
beloiiging to Mr. Simpson ; Mr. Dixon’s “ Brunette ” and “ Gri- 
sette;” and the Rev. Morton Shaw's “Lilac.” The latter 
appeared to outsiders the worst of the lot, but she reoeived 
third prize, and a reason for her being so well placed appeam 
in thn Report. The chief prize-taker was the first-name^ and 
the second “ Brunette,” the other two receiving high oom- 
nnpidations. But Mr. Miller’s “Butterfly,” Mr. De Vitrei 
“ahsot,” and Mrs. Leigh’s “Beauty,” were commended. 

The Onemsey classes formed a sinnlar contrast to flie JMsajr 
in Miig so small. Some may be inclined to condnde from ^ 
ctimunstaliOB that the one breed is not so modi coUivatadt in 
E ngland as tiw other. Both, however, are p<^piifaM', 

* fiMcnier does not always get into the hands of people aoettpoto^ 
jgn Shows. The Guernsey has always been* considered flie^ 
Alger's cow, but the Jersey inhabits the parks of oor 
OM the snbnrbaa retreats of wealthy citizens. DapaJily thitli**^ 
dooUf of the bovine species, it is a mekmchely imndeaP «ei^ 
oeolad the Show that Mr. Baker's prizadmll^ 
wImi tpMtd to follow his keeper abont as n cjbild^ 
after Ida litaro from Bimiinaham. attadked Mm* pIIRmI 
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j£i»i!|kOli|Babl. 

tidteo tohee ia Ok«i eattiw for compotitioa. ^ r 

la 0i48B dd-^BulU oUme Tm Tmn olii~>4*eIre ttiwkls OD»;^||i|H| 
was an even olass, vitb nono k atriking aa to ataai^ ]|{iei at anM «• liir 
auparinr to the rea^ Na 716, an animal of qaaUilltip^ 1^°*^ bk tildab 
tha fitat miae waaaifsrded. mkht, oving to lla oelour^ kiai baen aupMonal; 
ngatliaidi aa ahowing a atrnia of GaeroBey bkiod» b«t tbnw iNne MIrai about 
ittogotbcr typioal ot tbe Jetsey breed 'Ubion nmnililtabif Oot aaUa tibe 
idMy ani (I ma not wittiaNlit satiafbcUon that 4b« J)i4|aii were iaUbmei^ 
tlu^^mlptm bad been eapmaaed, that, 4tb<»gih many balievad the inimal 
wao jm puiedwed, it had been moat creditabty •aoerteined that Iw waa an. 
Thia het ahowa that ponona who follow up the bn^ of thm jlipllif and of tbe 
Ouentaay oaMi ahould atndy cloaely their diatinctive featnrca. It ia ab attor 
to rapiuao that the iightaed ooloored ball ia not met with in the Jatoey 
cattle i although not very commonly, atill be ia occasionally found, aa in th» 
case, not nniirei|iMot]y with the black tongue and tail. The aeoood priae yw 
awOidlBd to Mo. 705, an aged, ahowy, and atately animal, but whimi plight 
have carried a bettra head. No 710, a dark-colouied bull, with a wett-lmit 
frame, but too heavy about the head and neck, took the third place, and the 
reaerve.vaa given to Na 706, an animal of promiae, ahowing unsriatakabk 
evidence of good blood. 

Class 69 — BfJU above One Tear and not exceeding Two-^vna a stNotn 
and better class than the former. In this there were seventeen entries. The 
first prize waa adjudged to No. 727, very near the limit of the pteaocibed a^ 
for this class, being only a few days short of two years old. This animal, 
stout, squarely set, and highly bred, posaesBea very conaidetable moit. Tbe 
second prize was carried by No. 720, with a neat bead, and generally good 
type; and No. 718, also a good and well-bred bnll, but very cloedy cr m terted 
by No. 728, obtained the third prize, tbe reserve number and high oommaBlfai* 
tion bring given to the lattor. No. 729, also a good animal, waa omameuded. 

Class 70. Cowtahom Three I'earsoid.— Thi^asa whole, wasaewyiwtia* 
fisotoiry class. No. 747, a rather amall but bi{d>ly*ised cow, took the diet priie. 
Her partlcutar distinction waa rioboeas of qualify, and aba Ipoked tte 
all over. GHie claims a plaixdah head, botan miyl lent nddn, Vorporitieo 
she was very hard pn^ by No. 788, which took tbe toettod prito, aadileo 
ahpwed txoellently. Na 740, the next priie-taker, very handeimwly iteMd, 
and probably a large milker, lacks that yellowness about the ten end rile* 
where, which denotes a coiteapondmg riohneas of prodnoe ; wbemae No, fM 
tfal tosem and highly commended number, thonrii not nearly ao bndaottaiy 
framed |» the former, is very meritorioasdffqnri%. TheaaMnmMdtittlfy 
alee be tMde ^tb nferenoe to the oommended animale, Nee. 7M'>U||d Tw. 
In refortfyn fo No. 744, it must be obaervad that in many reiMele tnie wie 
one 4 the beat auimals in tbe claie ; but one quarter of her ndm bfi jiw jfjet 
ite yieldibg powers, she was detrived of a position which abe wmdd 
have briC It meet also be observed in refeieiM to this eli^ {phtuUltoi of 
tha.ierimriB tram shown in the ring very diaedvaatogerttafy, i&aiM||iiifo« ' 
kring undply dirtendedj oonseqnei^ distoitod, twflhitU, 

PriMill #%!iHfoPptodncing querteradiay be the men eii|fyil^eiliS^i 
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i^il^eomw injariooa to ou)^ tbis b^o&d th« abtfkiqbMRt 6t tbow (filkSeoti. It 
nimkl be w«U if on tlufl point somi reimintion mn establithed fiNhmiatttM. 

Clam 71. He^tn in-MUk or in’Ga^ not txeooding U^roo titan <^4^^ 
The entries in this olnu imre, without exception, more numeroue than in any 
other of the Oattle'claaaea exhibited at tbia nieetine. No lew than thirty-three 
anhnala were entered ; and when it is conaidered that them speointena, Taryine 
from 16 months to 2 years and 7 months of age, were competing against each 
other, it will bp easy to understand that a certain degree of difficulty exists in 
determining how the prizes are to be awardcnl. In this case a young heifer, 
twelve months old, without development of udder, might be brought before 
the Judges by the side of a powerful three-year-old in full milk, which might, 
indeed, have given birth to two calves; and have nu good claim to the distinc- 
tion of heifer. How, then, in fairness to the merits of each, can they competo 
in the same class ? For this reason, therefore, and in consideration of the posi- 
tiojl which this ciass has attained numerically, the .Tud^esdeem it their duty to 
p(w out for the consideration of tlie Council, the advisabilitjf of dividing for 
the future the heretofore existing Heifer Class into two distinct classes, viz,, 
heifers in>miik or in-calf atxive two years, and not exceeding three jrears 
old ; heifers above one ^ear, and not exceeding two years old. 

Beturning to the animals exhibited and the awards given, the first iirize 
was taken by No. 776, a heifer in-milk, generally good all round; and the 
second prize by a heifer in-calf, No. 754, of good quality. The third prize 
came to No. 770. This heifer has a long and plainish bead, hnt this is more 
than mode up by the excellent form ot her udder. No. 754, to which was 
given the Reserve Numbtf, was small but neat. Here was also an instance 
where undue distension through delay in milking jiruducod an unfavourable 
appearance in the pMition of the teata No. 774, htglily commended, and 
Noa. 749, 761, 766, commended, deserved this distinction as good and aer^ 
vioeahle animals. 


Ouehmset Classes. 

These eltseen were unusually short in their entries, which is to be regretted 
the mom m the dsity properties ot the breed recommend themselves highly to 
the oonridemtion of amateurs and dairymen, both in respect to quantity and 
qnaiKty of pcoditoe. 

ObAM 7& BiUU ahevo One Tear ohf.— -In this fonr animals oomfietod, and 
the prims w«e awarded as follows 

J O Na 788, good sll round, the first piece was easily attainable. Hw 
tad was dven to No. 7B2, which was closely followed by No. 781, tbe 
Sfiffepm NnlnW and Highly Commende«1. 

I ObASf 78. Ooiim above Three Yean of(/.~In this obus' them wem 0 d 1|’ 
fbisoMitriae. No 766, with a good head and fi'nme, though nut <rBltta|MliM( 
os to the poritiua of her teats, olitained the first prize, and No, 781^ the 
seeood, ilie fimarve Number being 787. , • 

CLAaa 74, Bttftn itt-JHilk or in-Cat/ not ereetding Tkrto Toon s£f,<^The 
oriM in thto dim was awaided to a good aniniai. No. 78t, Tbe Ihdetve 
NlWlMr, 788; waa only ordinary. • 

^ jAim 

CoAtaun F, Ut 

Tim wetlthy mi 4 robust Sussex cattle did not ^ 
jTttMMi; lint the repeesentation of tbe breed wstoooa»]poto 
iti ddUlMito be one of the best beef-makinf aorte in tlM'fchlgW^^ 
Mr. 7^iril|e*fl ** Tom,” the first of tho oW ^ JiSr 

an^staiUi*; nor ia be deficient in qnalitj* Mapaiw, * 




are old Showfwd iMpwl*. ^ 

from tbe t0«fii where he too« W* wf»| f 
Mire to gaiti re|mtatioii fropi th(| epf 
thick in flesh, and coveting grafid ixf 
not twflj he proud of “'Tom,” but of HOo ^ ^ 

the next class, bred by him, although now Owned and enuph 
by otheti. These are Mr. H. H. Han«»ond*« ‘♦Jlwlley 
possesses levelness at top, symmetrical shapfL |Knd ni^ siM|e 
racter ; ipid Mr. Braby's stoutly framed, w«a«ty “ Headley.** 
To the first the leading position was assign^ aitd flbe IbUer 
was highly commended. Mr. Whitehead's iroy Poke,** who 
took second prise, is also a shapely, gj^ animal. The 
vQSai^ijIg kldie were a very sweet 1<^ Mr. Q. Smith*8 “ Yon^ 
Hatley ” dkmlaying a style and qnaKty which made him 
.idotn firW place very creditably, while the nice character^ of 
Mesfrs. Hensman’s “ Croydon ” represented effectively the high 
breeding of the Angmering herd. 

A beautifttl collection of well-shaped, hardy, and remarkably 
good-looking Sussex cows — the picked celebrities of several 
of the best herds — proved to what a high stage of improvement 
the breed has been brought, for, in the old days, it used to be 
remarked that, although the South countrymen brought ont the 
best-weighted and finest oxen in Smithfield, the tows thSy 
bred them from were not worth looking at. This is, indeed 
changed, for the entire class of cows in the present instaom 
received commendation from the Judges. There were two oi 
three noted Showyard favourites besides Mr. Child’s “Jeiiyel’ 
and Messrs. Stanford’s ** Dorset ” who received the prism 
Mr. Agate’s ** Auburn,” who took the reserve, has been nigUj 
distinguished as such; and the same may be said of Mestn 
Heasman’s ** Cherry ” and ** Pride of Ham.” In fact, ** Anbum* 
received first prize at Bedford. Two beautiful heifers woM 
selected for the prizes in the two-year-old heifer class, naoudjr 
Mr. Agate’s “ Honesty 1st,” and Messrs. Stanford’s ** Hm0 
dew.” In a pretty yearling class Mr. ^h|l)ke Duke’s **Yqai4| 
Bannaid” won great admiration fior her sweet head and plm4kl| 
contoiNr of form ; but in the estimation of the Judges opt stil 
better if as found in Messrs. Stanford’s ** Bosedow 8nd«” p|llui» I 
must he admitted, is an admirable specimen of the wesltb aw 
good qualities the breed can be now made to displg,^,^ |i 
on iJkese clasjses tbo Judges briefly obseirve 

WsToftrst tbeimn^iitiTOWMnnzrmter ; 
rnmt, jboth In Am aodquiaHy at imbt b such as fairly 
^ tSKwdid w amost cUsttaoUve sod usial breed of csatfli. ,i/ 

lUW 

IhOvniiiMfer i ' 
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tUi ieadinjg; ^Ibitfure ww tbs' lai^ display of^i^aglioM eatttSf 
which had nemer on any pravious occasion pKsen^ anjrthitfgf 
like such an imposing muster. Very interesting and Attractive 
they appeared, with their long curling horns and handsomely 
marked colours. But, however pleasing to look at, it is by uo 
means certain that they are a sort desirable to own for grazing 
purposes. The handling of not a few in Aston Park was 
extremely indifferent, a thickness of hide responding to touch 
but little understood by those whose e^erience lies among 
Shorthorn, Devon, and Hereford cattle. This was not so in the 
case of all, the Duke of Buckingham’s animals, with the ‘‘ Con* 
mieror ” blood, in particular displaying much more softness and 
masticity. No doubt the modern revival of this old-establidied 
breed will lead to a great improvement in this respect ; for in 
thtife days of beef-making no sort of animals can be expected to 
extend themselves unless they possess thoroughly wealthy cha» 
racteristicsi A leathery skin is not unfreqnently a concomitant 
of the biindle colour, and animals possessed of both are often to 
be found in dairy-districts displaying good milking properties ; 
but experienced graziers would much prefer to have nothing to 
do with them. 

The fact that more than sixty animals of the breed were brought 
together at Aston Park, and that they were from more than a 
dozen herds distributed all over the Midlands, and as far west- 
ward as Somerset, shows that the revival movement has taken a 
good hold on the country. The old bull class had nine entries, 
with the Duke of Buckingham’s Conqueror 3rd ” to lead them. 
He seemed by far the best, and one of his sons, **The Mar- 
qnis,” conquered in the yearling bull class. Some of ^e other 
bulls were handsome, and somewhat grandly shaped, nttt voy 
few handled at all kindly. The cows looked milkers all over, 
and no doubt the good dairy properties of the breed, combined 
with great hardiho^, is what recommends it so much in the Mid- 
land Counties. Mr. Forrest’s “ Lady ” and ** Bluebell,” both 
fared by Mr. J. H. Burberry, of Kenilworth, were considered 
by the Judges the best specimens of die breed in the daSs, 
aM certainly they were good-looking ones. Three or fpnr of 
the others varied much in type and general charai^r. la the 
dfawe-yeaT-old heifer class two daughters of the fint^prlae eld bdll 
fimm the Duke of Buckingham’s herd, “Lady Twyetase” 
“jBammid,” took first and second priaes. They poe s eesi d the 
iIHune kindly touch os their sire. It will be eemi hy the Jndf^ 
BfflMrt ithat this clast in particular irop re ese d iteelf •on 
notsoe ae a good one. Besides the animau meatioaed^ 
linson had • coimie of nice-looking ones— “Ledy WtKtauirV^ 
** il.O(q|>honi 4th ” — which received third prize s«MljBBseWW****'»l** 
two-yeaiH>ld dass was strong in numbers, out scarcely so deterring 
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as mgai^i the high qn«iiity o( the aoimalfc^ ^ Ms fit Bitck- 
inghaiaAodc anrther ftrst prize with a thinl iawfh|ep«f **Coii- 
qiusror namely, f‘ Countess of «k» her 

hlUffSuttem, displays the same nSee chanietet at tJiaie tplaame 
sire. The Longhorn and dairy cattle caine<lo tihe saute littgjt'iatd 
were judged by the same Judges, who stale hi thdbr Ifteftoit t 

We foand the oTasses well represented, pspecia}]l^ the agel^MI|; ttht the 
thiee-year-old heifers were very ge#. Thedahy«««ilti^ 
yeuDg stock very promising, ^ ^ f J 

Jaam StoaMnwaa. » * 
Bas^AlSth Waii»a.' 
HaaHiW^Haws^isoK; 

The daiiyNxiws were in two classes, one coaling of |iaini £rom 
the same herd, and the other of single (ows. The competition 
seemed of a most interesting nature as milfciwi of variotu bleeds 
oOMpeled, The ShiUrthom, Longhorn, and Ayrshire breeds, had 
two pairs lOch to represent them in their own class with a single 
pail of em ss b red cows, called ** Yorksbires.” llie first arid 
second pdms went to the Shorthorns, who were beautiful' cowh, 
with very capacious udders. The third prize and reserve were 
takm by the Ayrshires. This result, it will be seen, does not 
at tdl tc^ to advance the Longhorn cattle even as milkers, in 
which character they might have been expected to succeed best. 
Neither did they take any honours in the class for single cows, 
where four of the breed were entered with the same number of 
pate Shorthorns, two Ayrshires, two cross-breds, and one Yoik- 
shire cow; for the first prize was given to Mr. Wodehonse’s 
Countess,” a roan Shorthorn ; the second to Mr. Cogsw^Pi 
Cheshim roan; the third to the Yorkshire cow exhibited bj 
Mr. T. Statter ; and the reserve, with a oommendatioii, tt 
Mr. Kingsley, for another Shorthorn, namely, old “ Semi" 
phina 1 st.” 

Sheep. 

Sheep came out nobly in the grand display, and palticniirlj 
those modern kinds which have the reputation of being fannem 
renbpaying animals, on account of their bountiful and 
vetums 01 mutton, combined with large yields of wooL Of tluM 
the linoolnshire Long-woolled, and the Shropshire wed Oifeid' 
shire Oowns^ were not only more than commonly ttamemNU, bn 
diey contained such superior specimens as to give the sheftp 
pens an unusual attraction. As Southdotms, too, weie finne 
with a mdendid array of animals possessing nice cbam iet gl nof 
fine^qoiGty, die Sewiety may be congratulate on hnviiu|f Kilbldip|i 
togetW an eahibition of the woolly tribes of ureUNwb tMli 
ampled merit. 
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‘In NiMing 116' the Leicesters the JudgcM 

found all dames well rej^nieaentjed. ehearliog; latas 
f^ood, ttvd, as a wboK a fine lot of sheep. 1%e aged ratna w’ere, vith row 
exee{ttkii8^ a superior lot. The'^diearling ewes varidd sttoewbat m Sht^ shd 
oluino(er< 

Pbanois Spskobb. 

Guables Wu. Tikdalu 


The best shearling ram was from the flock of one of the oldest of 
the Society’s exhibitors, Mr. George Tum», of Brampford Speke, 
who, jnst to show what the old folk ” still can do^ conquered 
his son, the noted prize-taker for this breed, with a remarkably 
fine and maij^ificent sheep, whose only fault is a want of fulness 
in the leg of mutton. Ms. Turner, of Thorpelartds, however, 
came in second and third with beautiful shearlings of sweet 
(9)axacter ; and the reserve was given to Mr. W. Brown’s very 
good ram from his Yorkshire flock, which seemed better' woollen 
than either. The shearling class was admirably well filled, but, as 
regards superior merit, the older rams must be preferred, although 
fewer in number. Here Mr. Turner, jun., came to the front 
with a well-nigh perfect specimen of the Thorpelands flock, in 
^mmetry, form, and substance. The other prizes went to the 
^venstone flock of Mr. R. W. Cresswell, which was capitally 
represented, showing that good Leicester sheep are still to be 
found in their native county. There was a more limited dis- 
play of ewes, and, as stated by the Judges, they were not so 
even. Mr. W. Brown’s firstrprize pen contained two, with sweet 
countenances and magnificent frames, and the Thorptdands con- 
tingent, placed second, were formed after a very jterfoct model. 
Mr. Marris^s ewes were also of sweet charaeUu’. 

Several more breeders of G)tswold sh<‘cp exhibited than usiud, 
in consequence of which the shearling ram class formed a CapiUd 
representation. Mr. Russell Swanwick always brings out good 
bat in this instance, although he had five speciiUens, all 
bat not so thoroughly prepared for Show as usual, he could 
obtain reserve, which alone proves how magnificent was 
tbo general collection. Mr. Thomas Brown, of Marham Halll» 
<b0 well-known breeder of Norfolk Gitswolds, had six beauties, 
lb two of them, of remarkably nice quality and cUpltal 
bore awarded first and second prizes ; while a third, |OsseiWaa 
« grand frame, seldom if ever somsted for sttbstUttid 
syWiieliy, was h^^ly commended. The third-prim s" 

|lHf lir; S. Smith, of Somerton, seemed also a beaatlfol ai 
UM bif broad ls\*el back, cajntal loin, and 

frame. It is worthy of remark fimi iMEr. 
hMy gUNWlctided aheep had a girth of 9 frol 5 
VeitiM»r the older rams nor the ewes were an) ''"*“'‘“* 


nuflwrotts, but w«*t of bigb l|lMf% flftippf ftoBi 

two celebrated flocks— those of Marhsott Hiul» WaA t|m Esfjral 
A^colttfrtd College Feira. Mr* Brawn** oil ifrara^irat, 
however, eqoal to his sheu'Ungs» end 8Jlthrai||wissi waraiewepdid 
to Mr. Swanwick, for sheets iDerveUnas III lwiki,*|raiil mAI' 
stance, prittw wool, and quality* Tliey aM|fMi|Mra^ IkiMMleMMd 




g rizes in the ewe class with three tolfm|Alf|)^^ Uw^WA Mvt. 

niith the reserve. The Judges’ remarkliiilira the CotswnUidilS 
as follows 

Class 91j — A good loh tHth fine quality, and guod w||sli 
la Chass 02 thwe wen. t}irt« vury flue sheoiv m ll||i>l64<dSa'yM^iin of 
wool sod muU^ 

Cmjb 93.— We have seen hetter ewes, more eveutar drswu fiv shte sod 

K. G. P.BewABO. 

T. Poiraa. 


The truly splendid collection of the Lincolnshire breed wm 
not only la^ in numbers, but almost every animal had a mig^ 
nifleent frame and grand character. It is rare to find such Wi^ 
filled classes exemplifying so thoroughly and with hardly any 
exc^ions a higher degree of excellence than the average level of 
ment. The task before the Judges was peculiarly onerous under 
the circumstances, and when, it is known that the assistance of a 
third Judge had to be rendered before the prizes in two of the 
classes could be decided on, the murmurs against their decisions 
which were made in the Showyaid will be seen to have been 
without cause. The shearling ram class had no less than thiity" 
live entries, yet it was generally commended by the Judgua. 
The contest between the two beautiiul sheep of the Nocton Rise 
and Branston flocks was the old one of nice quality against sub* 
stance in a grand frame. Both were almost equally deservisig 
of an honour which could be only accorded to CN|le» and it •eons 
particularly satisfactory that in this dilemma the Judges called 
in a third party. But the third<prize and reserve rams wan 
almost on a par with Mr. Howaid*s and Mr. Manhsira Th# 
former belongs to the Northamptonshire flock of Mr. T. VJf, Hft 
Harris, and seemed a very compact, squarely built, nicely wtwriflwl 
sheep. The latter did honour to Nottinghamshire and the Aofik 
of Mr. Henry Smith ; and he is go w^ fimned, with tU stni|^ 
baoki weli-sprung ribs, excdlent plait and rump-en^ iflraktee 
will, nut unlikely develop into something marveUqns 
ysar. 

The older rams were fewer, bat of flreat morit. Of fki ^ Hnryl ^ 
prize one, belonging to Mr. J. Byron, of Kirkbgr Qreeut il iro44. 
be imposteH* to speak in too high terms of coinmondation, sfi 
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4ll « magMifiottiiflt Aaittnl til irith liettitiliOimIklir ctftitfUf 
«Bd wool^ tM|' adaiitable ditVa^ster. Tht JttdjM tiib 

troidale in iIim cltM from liis radrit btittg'so Btriklh|^. ”StS!l 
tbere were others who, in tbe absence of the <Mhf wiahdr^ 
have been deemed rerj perfect, especially the grand table-bheked 
sheep of Messrs. Dudding and Mr. R. Wright, which received the 
other prizes. As for the ewes, according to the common vetdict 
*-~-iullj endorsed it will be seen by the Judges — they have never 
been surpassed at any previous Show attd the same may no doUbt 
be asserted of the Lincolnshire sheep, taken as a whole. The 
first-prize pen came out of Cambridgeshire, and it may be 
lemarked that never before have so many counties furnished the 
Showyard with beautiful specimens worthy of prizes. This 
dbiows how rapidly this wealthy remunerative kind of sheep is 
Itaing extended. Mr. (junncll’s sheep were very fine, and matched 
excellently, their lengthy massive forms all appearing as though 
cast in a common mould. With grand character, which ’no one 
disputed, their right to first place remained unchallenged ; but the 
question if'as asked why, in a class of this hi^ order of merit, both 
remaining prizes fell to one exhibitor f Here again it is satis- 
factory to find the decision was not arrived at without callin|^ in 
smother Judge; not that there need remain the slightest vestige 
of a doubt as to the oorrectness of the award, for there were 
impartial and experienced critics amongst outsiders who, regard- 
ing the compact, shapely forms of the Nocton Rise sheep, their 
goi^ looks, heavy fleeces, and uniform character, gave them the 
prafsrence even over Mr. Gunnell’s. No one can deny, however, 
that the pens of Mr. John Pears and Messrs. Dudding W(^ also 
Wtnr first-class indeed. With rare excellence in the Mneral 
aninbit^ discrimination must always be reduced to pmnts of 
gnBat nkety ; and it may be accounted a great honour to reorive 
m sanallest ij^ommendation in such a collection as tUa The 
iOiidks of fink Judges are as follows : — 

Guss 94 was an excellent one of Liaooln shearlings ; we have mvsr Mm a 
b M to r * Tbsre was neat difficulty in awarding the first nrhuv aud aaother 
Jadgahad to he csIIm in. The first- and.M>ooDd-iirizs animala wtos vsiy 




mm in canmmdinf tbs claaa generally. 

Ousi 96 wm awo good, although smaller in numbar: hat wt bavi 
aaia a hatter animal tbsn the first-prize one, hla wool and qtwliiy iNi|. ■<’ 
spipadM'. The sMcnd-prize animal was a very fine sbsqh hat 

|£^im fifir^This was the best daas of Linooln shesriing fbto malatj l ffg 
MMuiblii fiito-^pra being full of woolarriqaaUty.a^liW 



jBl^ponK M ^ Exhibition of Liw Stoak at Mirmin^kam. 5S1 

Aaothier highlj popular breed of ifa0!Bp is 4ihe Oxfordshire 
Oqwii, and this, too, was so admirably nqpresentod as not merely 
to maintain the high position which it hid paiirhiusly att^ed, 
but to suggest that never before had a i&orii|dimdid'nolinitinB<>f 
animals of the correct type been brought tosM^r. The clas s for 
shearling rams had no less than twen^>4dl^ eiiisfit|i» and the 
greater number were so superior that the cnniemnd the duty 

a most arduous and perplexing one ssitishMibnly to diMhiXilisAe 
between so many animals oi extraordinaiy merit. In ntalenik 
their draft of the really good, no less duut a doien were Mdeclea, 
and then the almost impossible task of extracting the crin^ de la 
crime presented itseli. I'he^ at length fixed on m very grand 
sheep for first prize, belonging to Mr. Albert Bl^assey, whose mas- 
sive form was well proportioned, with a plait and leg of mutton 
calculated to kindle fire in a grazier’s eye.* But one of Mr. Milton 
Dnioe’s seemed well-nigh equal in a beautifully modelled form, 
with something more of quality, and to this diey awarded second 
piize. The third prize was given to a sheep belonging to Mr. 

G. Wallis, of Old Shiiford, which displayed a great deal of fine 
bleeding in a compact, shapely frame. An honour of some kind 
was then bestowed on each of the other nine which made up the 
dozen, and no less than six of them were highly commended. 
Three of the latter belonged to Mr. Treadwell — to one ot whom 
was accorded Reserve — another was from the flock of Mr. 

H. Barnett, and the other two were exhibited by Mr. A. F. Milton 
Druce and Mr. G. Wallis. The latter gentleman had no lesa 
than nine shearlings in this very good class. 

Every animal in the next collection was of merit, and althougk 
the older rams were comparatively few, their high superiority 
made up for this, and thoroughly redeemed the character of the 
class in general estimation ; Mr. A. F. M. Druce received first 
and third prizes, and a sheep of Mr. G. Wallis was put secon d. 
The type of the latter was more after the style of the Cotswold 
than an Oxfordshire generally displays ; but Mr. Druce's first- 
prize ram was on rather short l^;s, with a compact, thick, deep 
frame, and his third had a grand table-back, with admir aM e 
character. There were six pens of ewes, the whole of whu^ 
received honours ; so that it may be considered that the Judges 
estimated very highly all three classes, and nearly the whole of^ 
animals of the breed exhibited. Mr. Druce was victorious OQoe 
more, although it was apparently a nice point which pen 
most merit, his or the second-prize one belonging to Mr. J, 
Treadwell. Then again there seemed a very ^ht diffimmee 
between Mr. Treadwell’s third-prize ewes and th^ of Mr« A* 
Brassey, which received Reserve. 

SoMIbdiswn sheep have gradually been acqniidng greUlsr 

YOL. xn.-HS. S. 2 Q 



an ih$ Exhibition of Live Staoi at Birmngkeuii^ 

uti^out iono9 the beauty of their sweetly nCeiiided fomif And 
that rare quality for which they have always been so highly dis> 
tinguished. When these animals are removed from thw native 
hills to better partures, they naturally develop laiger frames, but 
not always devoid of coarseness. The late Jonas Webb was the 
first to bring this grander form to such a high stage of perfeo* 
tion in rare quality, combined with great size, that Showyard 
honours were won by him in competition with the best of the 
Sussex breeders. Lord Walsingham, by adopting similar tactics, 
has produced some magnificent sheep of (^quisite beauty, but of 
stouter build and more substance than are to to found in the native 
Sussex flocks. All his prize>rams owe descent to “ Royal Man* 
Chester,” who had a high reserve placed on him at the Merton 
syle in 1871, and fortunately was not disposed of in consequence, 
line extraordinary chA-acter of that celebrated prize*sire, and 
the marvellous results of his employment since then in the 
Merton flock, fully justify the confidence reposed in high breeding 
and the principle that like produces like.” He was never used 
elsewhere ; and if Lord Walsingbam’s prize-winners exemplify 
an elegance of form which cannot be surpassed, combined with 
high quality and size, the superiority may be attributed to the 
impress of “ Royal Manchester.” 

There were twenty-six entries in the shearling ram class, and 
even the Sussex breeders brought their slieep larger than they have 
been accustomed to do, so that there was a noticeable uniformity 
in this particular, which it will be seen the Judges remark on 
in terms of commendation. Lord Walsingham exhibited six, 
all bearing a strong family likeness in magnificent contour, with 
enlaigement of frame, nice cbarat'tcr and quality, and very prime 
legs of mutton. These took the first two prizes, two high com- 
mendations, and the Reserve. The first-jprizeoiie is very perfset 
indeed* and is to be retained for service in the Merton flock, for 
Lmd Walsingham always adopts the excellent principle of beep- 
ing hie best at home, wl^tever tempting offers may be made hun 
to putt with them. Sir N. W. Throckmorton exhibited two 
superior shearlings, to one of whom third prize was awarded, 
and to the odier a commendation. The Duke of Richuioiid’s 
beanrilii] specimens from Cioodwood were commended* an honour 
also bestowed on one of the largest Southdown sheerUn g s ever 
riwmrii, belonging to Messrs, lleasman, of Angwer i ng, Alto* 
■Milrir the Judgm noticed nine, which infficiently proves how 
class commended itself to their estuaatioii, 

Mpbe older rams were to the number of seventeen entiifli* ^ 
etMiHlifiked veiy fully the same notable feetines of high 4|dAwty 
in beautilnl forms. Lord Walsingham iwosived the flnt 
third prinee and also the Reserve with aplendiid sp«idi»iiKi 
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OiiABB 103, for Sffttadinig Bum, was a very &ir one, ftiany of theia baiog of 
great sice nd good quality. 

We oonndor all the clat^ in Oxford and South Downs to be better lepiO- 
sented than we have seen them for many years. 

Li the classes of Hampshires and other Short Wools there waB little com^teti- 
tion. Some few of the animals were of superior quality, and we very highly 
commend a pen of Dorset ewes, but 0(»8idw they ought not to oompiste with 
Hampshires. , 

Henry Fookes. 

John Dbyan. 

WlLUAK BonLEN. 


The smallness of the Hampshire classes seemed to afford a 
strange contrast to the fulness of some of the others ; but in this 
part of the kingdom no other result was to have been expected, 
iliere were only four shearling rams from two exhibitors, Mr. 
Alffad Morrison and Mr. G. W. Homer. Those of the former 
received both prizes, and were grand4ooking shearlings, lengthy, 
with straight l^ks and good substance, SBch as would probably 
have won with far greater competition. Mr. Homer's had very 
nice quality, however, and both received notice from the Judges. 
In the older ram class there were the same number of sheep, Mr. 
Morrison exhibiting two, as before ; but he had to be content 
with a high commendation and a commendation for these, Mr. 
T. Chapman Saunders winning both prizes with two beautiful 
sheep ; the first-prize one, in ])articular, being quite a paragon 
in symmetry, high quality, thick flesh, and superior wool, all 
combined in a grand frame. This noble sheep is particularly 
good in points wherein Hampshires are usually defective, bmug 
very full behind the shoulders, and having a neat pretty head, 
with pleasing countenance. He stands wide before, with a 
wealthy bosom declining low, and his leg of mutton seems equal 
to that of a Southdown. If the true Sussex quality and beauty 
of shape can be imparted to an enormous frame, we have it hem. 

Mr. T. C. Sannders had also the post of honour in the ewe 
class with a pen of beauties, bearing a striking resemblaaoe in 
character to the ram just described. Mr. Morrison did not entsr 


any ewes, but there w<‘re three other pens in the class, one 
belonging to Mr. G. W. Homer, which received second pries ; 
a pen fnm the superior flock of .Mr. J. Walter, M.P., to whees 
was awarded Reserve ; aud one of Dorset Horns, exhihiti^ 5y 
Lewd Bridjpoit, which the Judges highly commend^ R ^*iU 

& that in their Report they remark on the caicunistsshBe ef 
) of opposite characteristics in everything bm hnfftb m 
beliig allowed to compete together. Scarcely a u 
ernr IwM, however, without some slight smslgamalifcwt 
place in braeds inadequately represented. The last section ia 
^ depaitment was styled ** Hampshire and ottMr ibovt* 
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woolled Sheep,” which rendered ‘*Doi»et Horae Tins 

particular pen seemed out of place only beoaiiMenU iJt© O^bWf dioep 
were virtually of one breed, althongh Mr. SnoudiWsl^s Wee)# tetined 
♦‘West Country Downs,” Mr. Homer^s « Boreelshllw Down*,” 
and Mr. Morrison’s and Mr. Walter’s “ Hsin)q|Mhire Ijhwwi.” 

Shropshire sheep were destined, as predioind, to fo#ia a lending 
feature in the grand display. Hirminghinn has llMNira hwen 
regarded by the florkmasters of that bmtd ns a central Wtelfcot 
for the disposal of their specialities, and It Was only natural that 
the Birmingham Local Committee shottld regard this demwtnient 
with more favour than any other behmging to the woo^ tribes, 
and lavish on it theii prizes ; but Classes 108 , 104 , and 105 were 
nuineionsly filled, because tbeShowjrard was near and convenient 
for the principal breeders. The firrmer, for shearling rams, 
seemed enormous in proportions, ho less than seventy*4W0 entries 
appearing in the catalogue. The Judges had, of course, a diffi- 
cult tssh on their hands, rendered all the more so by the even 
merit ol several of the animals exhibited. The shearling they 
eventually selected for pride of place is a neat, rather small, but 
thick son of Lord Chesham’s well-known “Duke of Bedlord.” 
He has a sweet mellow touch over the back, a good loin, with 
wide hips, but is rather weak at neck and behind shonlders. 
Mr. Minton, the owner, may well be congratulated, for he is new 
to the Showyard, and yet has beaten Lord Chesham’s crack 
shearling, although, it must be admitted, by employing some of 
his Lordship’s best blood. The shearling placed serond did, 
however, great credit to the Latimer flock, as did also three other 
noble sheep at his side of Lord Chesham’s breeding. Prime as 
its outcomes always are, it may be questioned if they have evnr 
been excelled : the only difference to be detected being that the 
Latimer shearlings of the present year seem to be laiger in aixe 
than they have hitherto been, by which, however, they approxi- 
mate more closely to the standard said to be required. The 
secondoprize one possessed a grand frame, with capital Tamp<eaid 
and legs of mutton. Of larger sixe than the first-prize niUy he 
came very nrer him in symmetiy and good quality ; and with 
two so evenly matched, the task mutt be invidious in pwfeff i ng 
either. Mr. Sheldon’s third-prize sheep displ^z welLnigh jflie 
neatness and nice character of a South^wn. The Reaem was 
given to a lengthy, fine sheep, of quite another stamp, bdonging 
to Mr* T. Fenn ; while Mrs. Beach ^ Mr* T. ManseU WeW 
highly commended for two grand-looking ones ; tiommendzihUiliz 
were also awarded to the latter breeder, to Mr. J. I*. Nip#r lor 
two broui^t from Ireland, to Mr. J. Pulley, and to Mr« Jv 
CoKon. , 

Theiolans lor older rams was likewise large, n nmlMir j ny 
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tW6 entiiei, and of unquestionably higb merit It augun well 
ler the latent vigour to be found in flocks of this breed, when in 
both ram classes new exhibitors are to be found taking the first 
prises. Mr. H. Townshend’s grand sheep, which was preferred 
to any other, had never been off the farm where he was bom and 
bred, it is stated, until brought to Aston Park. He is very full 
and uniform throughout, presenting a magnificent model of great 
expansion combined with nice character, and may be deemed ^ 
excellent specimen of the true type of the breed. Mr. E. Crane’s 
second-prise ram is low to the ground, but compact and massive 
in frame ; and Mr. Sheldon won third prize in this as well as 
the shearling class, but with sheep of differing types, one being 
lajge in stature, with a grey face, while the other was small 
and had a veiy black face. Mr. Baker, of Moor Bams, took 
the Reserve, and Mr. *W. O. Foster a high commendation for 
she^ good in form, and of excellent quality and wool ; and Mr. 
Smith, Mr. J. Pulley, Mr. F. Bach, Mr. Firmstone, and Mr. 
T. Mansell, were commended. Lord Chesham .had nothing in 
the dasa His celebrated ** Duke of Bedford ” appears in the 
catalogue, but was absent. 

The Latimer flock will, howevmr, be found completely in the 
ascendency in the class for shearling ewes with beautiful sheep, 
sweetly modelled and full of good mutton and wool. But tbeare 
were several other pens whidi ranked high. Mrs. Beach’s seemed 
compact in build, small, but handsome ; Mrs. Smith’s very uni- 
form, with deep, capacious frames, and nice character ; Mr. C. 
Byrd’s stylish and pretty ; and Mr. J. Pulley’s stout-built, and 
very useful, almost approaching the standard of the third^irise 
pen, between which there was some resemblance. Mr. J. W. 
Minton was also commended for a nice lot. In a smdler class 
of older ewes Mrs. Beach, of The Hattons, came to the front with 
9 b e awti fi il pen, The other exhibitors were chiefly Siriopians, 
wbn brought some admirable specimens into the aimia. The 
lambs W«xe very creditable specimens, of which there were tm 
pans of ewe-lambs and fourteen of ram-lambs; Mrs. Beach 
tu bing firsts in both classes, Mr. C. Byrd a second in one and a 
third in the other, with Mr. T. Mansell and Mr. T. J. MattscU 
■snaring the othters. 

Than wsra some evenly topped, admirably shaped wetlis» 
In dm seven pens brought into competition. Lord Qfeshafe > 

C l most admired and placed first, with Mrs. Beaeb’e Mcendt 
Rati of Zetland’s third, and Mr. Yates’s taking 
fi^psdal Prise to the exhibitor seeding the gtsalMl 
of points in the Shropshire classes, was awarded' to Mm 
The Report of the Judges is to the following eflbct 
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In presenting our Bepoit on tii6 Shropshire dseepeshihlttld alffl|to|nft ilH g ^h a> | >> 
wO oongratulAte the Society on haviuK ohtained » '•* •Jj® 

congratulate the breeders on the important eahlwtica MM* of WbWl 
must be dpemed. one of Uie most attractive features of tha*B»ow, twi|r Oitmoett 
being as follows : — 


Class. 


Hivop Estoim * 

^ 1 j j. 1 

ir«.0rtW.' 

108 

Shearling Eatna 

' ' 72 

n 

104 

Aged ditto . . s» 

^2 

m 

105 

Bliearliug Kwea . .. | 

21 

• 

105 

106 

Stock ditto .. 

If. 

loo 

107 

Mne l^mbs 

10 

100 

108 

Bam ditto 

• 14 j 

70 

109 

YmlingWtlhus 

0 

. __ 1 

SO 


1 

165 

609 


From the above great number of entries wo were pleased to find but vwy 
few ahewtecs. In making our awards we exercised a desire to select for prizes 
those animals which wo considered best calculated to uphold and perpeCbata 
the most distinctive type of tlie Shropshire, namely, a wcll’-developed head, 
With clear and striking expression of countenance, a muscular neck, well set on 
good shoulders, the bray symmetrical and deep, placed as squarely as poesihle 
on short legs— due regard being paid to grandeur of style — a wcll-oovered 
head, and wool of the best staple and most valnable kind, rejecting as much 
as possible all animale showing an inclination to produce black wool or dark 
skins. 

Cit^B 1^. Shearling Sam . — Wo do not consider the sheep in this dam aa 
, good individually as some we have seen in former years ; hu^ taken as a whels, 
they must be pronounced a grand lot. The wool in somecases was not of that 
texture and quality we are desirous of seeing, and in making oUr awar^ wo 
had a difficult in finding animals of the true Shropshire typo. The ftfst^riie 
difltp is a good representative of the breed, bnt not withcot lanlts. The 
is a more robust animal, but deficient in some of the most pointa. 

The third prize was a sheep of quality both in mutton and wod, hut 
rather lifter in feature than the other selected ones. The Beserve Vamlw 
was a animal, slightly open in wool. ‘ v « 

CUflB 104— -iflwd itaffis— were a splendid clam, and some veiy good isleek 
tions were found here. The three prize-sheep were of uniform type both aa 
to wod and colonr. The Beserve Sfumher was a good animal. Omr qom- 
mendations in this class were numerous. 

Cues 106— /S^rlthy Swes—vete an admirable lot, the jSNh>pth|B fm 
being partionlarly good. The seoond-prize pen were aim beauty «w«l 
grand (fometer. The third-prize pen was scarcely so uniform, hut good ownt. 

Guam 106 were a good lot of sheep, and great uniformity of ohandtip ttis 
perceptible in many of the pens. 

OtAsa ICft. Em ZamAs.— Many of the pens in this dass woM paatfodhpdjr 
good, well maturing, and of beautiful oharaoter. 

Ouas 106i Mem Idm5s.— There were some very good specsiaMinS' 
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lUbOfe aeleoted wn true itx type* and eeveml of tbe o^CtMr peu* were of gpod 
atsality. No, 1284: were a great pen of lambs, bat scarcely malobing in 
natare. 


OnABB 109.-~This was a spedal prize for yearling wethers, and brongljt 
together a lot of good sheep oaloulated to supply a quantity of mutton 
and high of wooK The 25iL plate for the greatest number of points was 
awardM to Mrs. Beach. The points were calculated for first prize, 3; for 
second prize, 2 ; for third, 1. The winner secured 13. Lord Chesham was 
second with Saints. 

We would here remark that it is most desirable for ram-breeders to be more 
careful in the selection of sires, to secure an uniform class of animal ; and we 
think a breeder can make no greater mistake to bis own interests, while he, at 
the same time, will ultimately deteriorate the breed of Shropshircs, who uses 
sheep of a spurious character in order to secure an increase of size, and a ques- 
tionable increase in the weight of wool. We desire to urge upon shoep-breraers 
the necessity of paying attention to these iwinta, as also to the undue length 
of the ears — which in some cases caust's a vulgar appearance — and also to the 
somewhat variable character,,of the fieece. It is our duty to observe that the 
whole of the classes compare, in our opinion, most favourably with other breeds, 
and warrant us in recommending the Shroiwhire sheep as an object especially 
deserving the attention of the practical and rent-paying agricnlturist. 


B, H. Mastrk. 
JoHv Evans. ^ 
HcKaT Lows. 


There were few disqualifications of any sort, taking the stock 
as a whole, and sheep were entirely exempt from them. The 
Society may be heartily congratulatra on the circumstance, and 
the subjoined Report from the Inspectors of Shearing will be 
read with interest : — 


It is with very great satisfaction the Iiisjx'ctora have to state to the Council 
that they found me whole ol the sheep in the Yard well and fairly shorn. 
The change brought round in a few years is something wonderful, as tne great 
diflSenity was to find sheep in the Yard that were equally shorn. * To oentet 
this general system of false shearing, your Inspectors did not ooodsmn all 
iUse sbeariag, they only took the worst and roost glaring oases, and reooni- 
mended the Gcmncil to disqualify such. This was carefully done, and has 
led to the nsnlt of having a clear sheet, aitd not a single eboep in the Yanl 
thM w« eoald find fault with. We congratulate the Council in having 
InUjtlMvoted that system of false sliearing, and in so short a tiino 
Its wiprfc iiibctually. It also recummends itself to other Agricultural SoeihtieF. 
yoor iHSMCton having had invitations to attend the Rqyal Society of Irslsno 
at CMIc dds season. The sheep are now shorn in their natural ano true shspe 
W* iwl eatlafied that the great improvement in aheariiig will tewM the labwr 
of the Jtrigss of sheep, and enable them to come to a mege comet 
dMli they could do in former years. We trust that oxldbUan wiQ pn>Dt 
lyt iMit experienoe^ and bring out tlie sheepnrtock in thair true and natural 
as has been ao well done this year. 

WvuuvIeMNV. 


1 * 108 . 
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lA the seetMHM generally, irith an abaenne of 
which particularly imjn^ased itaelf on all ol«ei'*ipl*. jEiOrf EUea* 
mere appeara to have brought the laigO while bt'lied |o geeat 
perfection in his piggeries. His LordsKip heeds both bcMV cloaifln 
and the single sow class with beautSfnl s|^etdmeni|| di^^ydMg 
rare quality in hair and skin, combined withsize andifajyvillttstthM 
proportion. Mr. Jacob Dove’s young bhiv came ffiy OMUr Jw 
victor, however, in admirable form ; swil alldtough the bitiXlPkl 
four-year-old pig, who has conquer^ in ss many fights, Itot 
to be approached, Mr. Duckering’s ^ Cultivator ’ seemed h *sty 
worthy second. These (.lasses, as well as the class for young 
sows, three of a litter, were somewhat short, but thokold buying 
sows were excellently well represented both in numhvrs and 
high quality. The fact of the entire class with fourteen entries 
being commended, must be taken as ‘testimony to its wmth. 
Another mn^ be found in Mr. Duckering’s “Queen,” the 
heroine oi several preceding fields, being fairly surpassed by an 
.almeafc perlert specimen, who, although enter^ as of unknown 
paimrtage, appears, after all, to be from one of the Earl of Elles- 
mere's own choicest strains. 

The small whites were, many of them, anything but diminu- 
tive, but Mr. Jacob Dove’s young boar, who took first prize in 
Class 117, presented a very sweet model, exceedingly nice in 
character, with merit calculated to disarm adverse criticism at 
every point. A large majority of the others in this well-filled 
class, although well shaped and of excellent quality, seemed 
altogether out of place in a collection professing to belong to 
the “ small breed.” While the older boars were similar in num- 
bers, they possessed far higher merit. The Earl of Ellesmere’s 
beautiful specimen, who had previously conquered at Doncaster 
and Preston, was placed first, with an immense but good pig 
second, belonging to Mr. Peter Eden. The reserve was given to 
Mr. Duckering’s Champion,” also rather large, but piimo in 
fiesh and nice development. The stylish, well-shaped boar, 
« Barrister,” belonging to Lord Moreton, was deserve<Uy highly 
commended j for this animal, like Mr. Dove’s in the youngw 
class, seemed legitimately to belong to the small br^ The 
whde of the others were commended. 

It appeared somewhat remarkable that,. while neither "hilt” 
class of the white breeds displayed more tb^n average merit, the 
older bleeding sows were very superior ; Class 1,20, to an eihnyt 
that so thoroughly impressed the Judges that they highly 
mended it in its entirety, although commsing fonrtemi 
The first-prize pig belonging to the Earl of wan 

auperb) in quality, and a very perfect model firom noee ba f ^lt . 
The zBoond, from Mr. Dove’s herd, seemed sweet in tdMMMMHk 
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irMi aii almost pM^ kindly wliUe the raMire «Mr,ialio inm 
1lj|M Woniey hera was soaicely inlTerior to either. 

In the small black section of the porcine display the two 
clssses of hoars were only moderately filled, and only the prise» 
animals were considered by the> Judges of high merit. The 
Earl of Portsmouth furnished both these in the youn^, and 
Mr. G. M. Sexton both in the older class. The entire four 
came very near perfection in contour and nice character. But 
the breeding-sow class fully redeemed the small black breed 
from mediocrity. There were several first-class animals in a 
respectable collection as regards numbers. Mr. W. Wheeler 
took first, with a beauty of very large proportions ; Mr. G. M. 
Sexton had three very first-class sows in the collection, taking 
second and the reserve with two of them ; and the entire class 
was commended. 


Of Berkshires there was a large collection, containing not a 
few animals of remarkable merit ; but there were others of very 
moderate character indeed ; so that, on the whole, this depiM- 
ment in the Show could scarcely be regarded as equal to some* Of 
the Society’s previous exhibitions. I perceive that the Judges 
notice the ** large entry of moderate animals” in the young 
boar class, and assert tW seveml were of great sise lacking 
quality in the otlier ; but I am glad they allude in high terms 
of approval to ** Pulchritude,” Mr. Ileber Humfrey’s first-prise 
pig in the latter class, who is so devoid of coarseness, and yet 
answers veiy fully the requirements in regard to size. Inis 
beautifiil animal left the Aston Yard to cross the Atlantic, having 
been sold to an American gentleman expressly for exhibition 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 

As the breraiim-sow class redeemed each of the preceding 
breeds from indimrent display, the same feature was f«oo|^ 
nisable in the Berkshire section to a far greater extent. Tins 
•o impressed itself on the Judges that they have termed Class 
No. 1»S ** the best in the yard.” They also point in their Report 
to Mr. W. Yells’ beautiful sow, which took first prize as beating 
“the true type of a Berkshire pig.” This verdict will be very 
generally endorsed, and little surprise will be felt that so good 
an animal found a puixhaser at an exceedingly high figure on 
the Showground. Mr. B. St John Ackers is no# her ownar, 
tofellier with her family of eight babies. Sir N. W. Thfodit'- 
mSmon’s “ Yonng Stourliridge,” and Mr. Spencer's ** PfilHieM 
came very near each other in point of merit, the laMw 
iBlI^ » depth both of fore-flank and caieass seldout eqiilie^ 
Bltt tike tamer h^ a grand model, too, almost fimltleii in 
formit^. Hef high quality probably gave the enst, '‘I M 
was |iNided moond prize, and the latter Reserve* At krMljmr 






^Oileti of the othett ilk llik Iwge 
might, with justice, he desqribM ii iK^nilf 
fint-prixe takers. > 

There were four additional clenm ptovidMt Ibr otMjPiili^ 
not previously represented. The "M^iMle White” 
nated, and there were some few admSliWw s|ieoiinbna 
to It. The young boars of Mr. aw Mr#K. T 

to whom the Judges awarded ftriabu, ilWneg shapely 


and of admirable flesh and qual^; aiiil '&ere were tliliiW<^lNMWe« 
ties in the older boar <'1as<;, two of whotn came frtHU WdN|ll>]f| 
and the other from Mr. Tommas’a held. In rumpany With thsitt 
was a curiosity of the old Tamworth breed, whose snout wan 
well-nigh half the length of some of the other pigs* bodios. Mr, 
Tonunas may be congratulated on sweeping off a largle propoiv 
tion of the prices in these classes, as, in addition to those named, 
he woo a priyn with a sweet pen of young sows, styled ** Faith,” 
“ Hope.” and “ Charity ; ” and a second in the older sow.claaa 
with ** Minerva.” All his pigs seem to possess good form, come 
bined with nice character. The first-priae winner in the laat- 
r.entioned class was a very fine lengthy sow, called “Lady 
Cobden,” white with blue spots, belonging to Mr. Peter Eden. 

The following is the Judges’ Report : — 

Wc have much pleasure iu reporting that the Show of Pigs bears a fair com- 
parison with former years. 

Glass 113 contained six entries, among which we found nothing worthy of 
perticniar notice except the prise-animals. 

Glass 114 contained no animal worthy of special notioe. 

Glass 115. — ^This also was a moderate one, with pens of animok veiy 
unequal in size, and deficient in quality. 

Glass 116. — In this class we found a great improvement upon the three 
fmiwr oli^s, it cemtaining a large entry of veiy fine animals; the first and 
second-prize animals were of gom quality, canying a great weight of flash 
with, small bone. The whole class was oommendod. 

Clam 117. — A large entry, with no animal of particular merit, except the 
first-prize one. 

CliABS 118 contained many animals of superiw quality and great ipertl. 
whole class vm commended. 

Clam 119 very inferior ; we found much difficulty iu awarding the {xijws^ 
the animals being of a mixed breed. 

Class i 1«). — large entry of superior animals, the whole class being hkjjbly 
commended. 

Classes 121 imd 122 contained nothing of special merit, except the Mine- 
aifimalSi 

Class 128<— No entry. 

Otiss 124.— -A large entry, containing soimals of supariqp merit t tbs tebslh 
class irim commended. 

Outs 126 .— A large entry of moderate animals. 

Glass 126 contained eleven animals of juraat size, many bsing 
quality and forin ; but we oonrider the nrst-prize suiiM em of 
merit. twt 

'Ot^as 127 ccutained no animals cf spedal notios. 


shapely 
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mwes of anitnak of superior quality. The first-prize sow we ooDsIder a very 
^perior snimal, pcws^ssliig the tnie type of a Berkshire pig. 

CiiASs 129 contained nothing Worthy except the prize-animals. 

Glass' 130. — A small entry, but the prize-animals were very superior indeed, 
the hair on them being of superior length and fine Quality. 

Class 131. — A small entry, containing no animal of special merit. 

Class 132. — A small, moderate class. 

are much pleased to find that fewer disqualifications occurred upon this 
ihan cat some former occasions. 

VtTe cannot conclude our lleport without bearing oitr testimony to the good 
conduct of the herdsmen, who were most civil and obliging^ and used the 
greatest exertion to show the different animals to tlic beet advantage. 

Prom our Steward W'e received the preatost kindness, assistance, and courtesy, 

JosEPn Smith. 

Mathew Walkkb, 

AuoaSTUS WABEWaTOK. 

Wool. 


A feature of interest in the programme this year, vhich 
has not as yet received adequate support or excited anything like 
the amount of attention it deserves, is the exhibition of wool. 
In the improvement of flocks, and particularly in the selection 
of rams, securing a heavy-weight fleece is more thought of than 
the growth of wool of the best possible quality consistent with 
the capabilities of the particular breed considered best adapted 
to the farm or district. Thlf*se are serious defects to which some 
of the highest bred flocks are liable, and they can only be 
detected and guarded against by critical examination. No one 
can peruse the appended Report without entertaining a ki^er 
appreciation of the utility of offering prizes for wool. The 
miMiAs on the advantage of growing wcmiI free from grey, are 
psiiticttlarly valnable. But the iloere is often affected by manage* 
ment, and there are a number of little details connected with 
oiean-washing, the length of time which should elapse between 
washii^ and shearing, the preservation of wool in the yolk, 
proper eorting, packing, &c., which to a considerable extent 
caknlated to determine value. All these receive elncidation in 
this flompetition. The following is the Report of the Jndge of 
wool:— • 


At the request 
itIififMrilUcbaiiii mee 


3to Efeem-^ixro lots only were entered for comiwtitioD, both of w]wsl» 
hsiaBMed to the ssme esbibitor, Mr. Harms of Ktonylsne Hoosa^ JBeosMirsw, 
iHi Aisj WMv Oftlrely different kin^ — No. 1, iiureLeioastsr; NokAoWi? 
EpiMMtor sad BhrofMAire. No. 1 wm what is teebnkally eallM 
this kind bsing st tbe ^ Urns little in donsod, 1 awardsd WO 



LdiaUm Ihinsdiii, or cross-bred, which might hsve indooed moM snlnsSf 

IM. Ebs Alorf-weof % Fletcft.--ln this dsei wars IlihtMn «»»* 




petit<H«t Ibmyot the lots were more property adi 
ae it WM fettered with no oonduions. 1 Bw«tidt4 




i&endatkNi and not sufficiently thought of in the eelwlod w iiiMi lp» jjwww 
breeding purposes by farmers in general, but of kMI ccttiitim™ Big UlWg 
of wool. The second prise in this cIbm, No. 9, |e fP. John flMfe aONUt^li 90 
so fine as No. 6, was short in staple, very wnl Wlllthed *04 
also free from grey. No. 1 3, highly oa»)illMn4hd» t dWlsidered 
but was too long in the staple to hi* entitled to in the fdifrb' 

.Toira Whhstwt MaKoo. 


Hltter anp Cheese. 

The shed appropriated to an. exhibition of dairy product* 
attracted great interest in Astmi Park, and the hope may be 
entertained that every successive year svill extend thi* highly 
important br.uich of competition. The entries of butter were 
large, amounting to no less than forty, and they were also 
exoellent in quality, colour, and firmness of texture, talcen 
generally. The Judges, after awarding first prize to Mr. C. 
Pratt, of Budbrooke, Warwick, and the second to Lord Chesham, 
bestowed four high commendations and the same number of 
commendations. The exhibition of cheese does not appear to 
have been of the same high character, and it seems a matter 
naturally to excite surprise that at a period when we hear so 
much of the highest art being brought to bear on cheese-making 
and of the systematic embodiment of every provision calculated 
to ensure the manufacture of high-class goods through the factory 
system, that the practical results are no better. There were eleven 
entries in the over six inches thick ” class, and seventeen in 
the class for thinner cheese. It may be worthy of remark that 
there was an exhibit of factory cheese in each, both of which, 
however, were passed unnoticed. The Report of the Judges i* 
M follows • 

The Judges have to report that there were thitty-ni&e lots of butter exhi- 
Inted, the general quality of which Was Curly go^. The firaUpriM didnr. 
No. 17, was most excellent both in colour, textuie, and flavour ; and the 
prize, Na 21, was nearly equal to the only difference being that it WM not 
quite 80 rich. These two lots left little to be desired. In the remaiodertf the 
ciaae the Judges were able to award a high commendation to ibur sam iAML 
alao to ecmujifind four others. In the Uaases fer thick sad tUn mnsc ths> 
Jadgai were not so fortunate, and r^ret to say that the genend quality Of the 
(he^ exhibited was very inferior, and they had difSculty in 
prise lets. It must be borne in mind that the present seaeot of the yean* Sh 
CnfevoOMhle one for the exhibition of raw cheese, and sottie of foe 

shown will inprove very much in foe course of a few moufosi. 
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on the Exhibition of ImpUnteKte ai 
By JabsZ Tubnsb, of> Haddon Grangef Hants,' Setiiotr 
Steward. 

Tbb task of writing a General Report on the Exhibition of 
Implements in the Show-grounds of the Royal Agricultural 
Sometj of England becomes more difficult each year, as the 
Stewards employ different modes of expression, and the actual 
Shows are in their main features identical. It seems to me that 
I am especially unfortunate in following so accomplished a 
writer as my .immediate predecessor. 

It was generally admitted by the most experienced officials of 
the Society that never since its inauguration has the Exhibition 
been held in a Showyard so picturesque in itself, so fortunate 
in its accessories and surroundings, and so well adapted for the 
purposes for which it was intended. The expenses attending 
the levelling, drainage, road-making, &c., must have been vny 
considerable; the works were carried out by the Local Com- 
mittee in the most thorough manner, and the general appearance 
of the yard, when viewed from the main entrance, elicited from 
all classes of visitors expressions of pleasure and admiration as 
they gazed over a scene not easily to be forgotten by those who 
saw it on the two last days of tlie Show, when very nearlv 
120,000 persons paid fur admission. The weather was aU 
that could be desired, and it Was most interesting to watch the 
crowds as they entered proceed in different directions towards 
the objects which possessed attractions for them individually. 
I was somewhat surprised to see vast numbers turn off to tl^ 
left, and go at once to the steam-<Migines in motion^ the hum 
. of which appeared to be irresistible ; and the intelligent apprS' 
ciation they showed of the different machines was gratiityiitK 
and remarkable. But the sight of tite yanl on the last 
was the parade of horses, as viewi'd from the horse-ring. Iv 
emy dUrection from the centre a vast sea of faces, filling 
may fairly be termed the amphitlieatre, met the eyes of the 
offioiai*— <fisoes radiant with pleasure and good-humonr, as wsS 
clearly evinced by the applause freely given when any flf the 
■nimab didl anything not strictly according to prognpii^ 
The Showcard was arranged in a somewhat irregiw fhaiiion* 

S py opinion a great improvement on the rectilinesd phus 
ch has imvailed on previous occasions. Tbb irn^pf|b4tp> 
blned with the boundless look of the placsi, owing, tp th* 
ontnidn hoeiding not being visible in any dixectiosi from 
main entmiMOC^ guve^ in conjunction with noble maibitW ^ 

Aston Hall» am the trees ami fountains of the lower path 

d 
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gardens, a spectacle which haa never dunnif My 
been equalled in the Sbowyaid bf the Roynl^aftMK# Sooie^ 
<rf England* except* perhapit in *he Bioynl IWh Vi WApdpfii# ut 
1851. The horoitality of the Mayor and Cca!|mNi|^QIli|( ajpld ^ 
the people of Birmingham, was dispensed most Wiely \ ^te 
dinner given by the Mayor in the bMMpKefuig roNMl or Alfitpi 
Hall being specially noticeable for ^ apK tibq l(ll|id 

welcome nvon to the representanriS m Society. >> 

The rauway airaagements were the qMMMi of sonm 
ojdnion at the ** General Meeting of Members*” the iMMilhiRiaiy 
rote of thanks to the ( 'om panics b^ng lelused by a large ttu^ortty^ 
This censure, however, must be considered as appiying to the 
accommodation providetl for passeHgers and stotm only ; for as 
iar as the delivery of implements and goods into the Show- 
yard it concerned, I believe that it has never been bettmr 
miau0>A ; 1 500 truck-loads of machinery, implements* and 
goods a ere handed over to the odicials of the Society* and in 
no instance was a truck which arrived during the day left 
unloaded at night. This fact, in connection with the iaunense 
number of articles transmitted, and the few cases of dama^ 
must be considered eminently satisfactory. The difficulty with 
passengers and stock appears to have arisen from the different 
Railway Companies not working sufficiently in conjunction with 
each other ; another souice of complaint against them is* that 
they provided no extra facilities for the members on any bul 
the two last days of the Show. 

The police arrangements were most efficiently carried out* 
and it is satisfactory to remark that* daring the continuance of 
the Show* notwithstanding the vast number of visitors* no case 
requiring police interference was reported. 

A novelty in the Showyard this year was the establishment of 
a “ Members’ Club.” This arrangement* if oontinued* will 
^ord much comfort to members and their friends* especially if* 
in addition to the set luncheon* a bttffot be established at whs^h 
light refreshments of good quality can be obtained. 

Before 1 quit the subject of the general aspect of the Shoes* 
ground* I must remark that many of the stands of implematlts 
were arranged in a very artistic manner* and added mneh to 
its appearance. The arrangement of the sammeiwhottsM 
bridj^ combined with the large nttmber of gfeeahhonsot «nd 
conservattwies down by the lake, gave that porumi of thngnMmd 
quite a festive character. 

The show of Implements was larger than that of any pemons 
year of which I have record, numbering 6414 entrioi OH 499 
stands* against 4230 on 277 at Taunton* 598l on 991 yd iWH# 
ford* and 5634 on 329 stands at Hull. There whi 
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striking' novelty ; but the workmanship of the eeversl exhibits 
showed in many instances a decided improvement. 

The regulations of the Society provide that the silver medals 
shall only be awarded to a machine which is so si^rimr in 
novelty of design and adaptation to its particular purpose, as an 
agricultural implement, as to call for special recommendation, 
or where it contains the germ of such apparent excellence that its 
further development is desirable. The Stewards found only three 
implements which fulfilled these conditions. The first of these, 
in Catalogue order, was Aspinall’s Potato Dig^r, No. 1885, 
exhibited by J. W. Robinson and Co., of 125, St. Anne Street, 
Liverpool. This machine, which may be termed a sequel 
to the “ Potato Planter,” which received a silver medal at 
Taunton, fully satisfied the Judges by performing its work in 
a practic^ and efficient manner. 

The next medal was given to Messrs. Hayward Tyler and 
Co., for (No. 5206) their Caloric Engine for Pumping Water, 
driving chaff-cutters or any other work not requiring mure than 
two-horse power. This, as explained by the Society’s eng^eers 
and the exhibitors, appears a very economical power, churning 
to raise 700 gallons of water per hour 70 feet high, using in a 
day of ten hours only 20 or 30 lbs. of coH. 

The third medal was awarded to Messrs. Marshall, Sons, and 
Co., for No. 5760, an adaptation of a band-cutter to a self-feeder 
for a corn-threshing machine. This ingenious apparatus cuts 
the bands of the sheaves by three saws, which revolve trans- 
versely, at about 160 revolutions per minute, in front of the 
feeder. It was tried carefully by the Judges, and although not 
always successful, yet, with a little knack on the part of the 
workman, seems calculated to perform the work intended satis- 


iactorily. 

The “Sheaf Binder” (No. 1902) of Walter A. Wood, wluch 
Was exhibited without being attached to a iwping^aaobuie, 
appeared on the stand equal to performing its duty ; but tb** 
Jodfes, not having any opportunity of testing its merits id * 
ora|i^ eoiild only form a superficial estimate of the achud bsnefi^ 
of a m achi ne necessarily of such a complicated cbaiacter. 

1 now proceed to notice the Implements, as cnteied lor 
and hwe m^ task is materially lightened by the fimt that the 
trial of re^ing-machines did not take place nntU !iarrest«*iff*» 
a detailed accouiit of tbe meritf of the diffisveiit 
will be written by the official reporter of t^ Somety, 
on wbidb the machines were tried were on the •ewiJ|»'iJwW» ^ 



tfiVe a dioMiogh tirial to eacb ImpIcHMUfti KlUl et|Mto(ill<m 
was fully justified by the teralts. It hi to hi S h g Uitto d that 
several lurge films of reaping-HMiehiiie' i|iiksM«'*ltoii Ih tl a iifie d 
from entry ; but if they lefose to avail theaMMdtii oI thi fac i li t ies 
for trial afforded by the Society, they see i itthU e faJ srtfS Oi^ to 
abide by the consequences of non-Coii||Mlitioii. InWMe ii|lfa 
are considered by practical men to be piKMlweitive s| Nittth ftfadi ^ 
and it must be admitted that th«| iii^iiriiithaiM^ • wHmm 
that none but the machine which sailifaBto the Jid|to if fai 
exoellenoe in every particular can gtMiii die fimt fliiie | atid 
under the present system of judginf by poiAto it fa ifact to 
impossible for any but the ahsdlaitely best machines to he indl* 
cataMl for the piisos. The pawd^ of competition re fe yred toy 
although detracting in some degree from the general interest of 
the trials, will have the effect of stimhlating new aid enton* 
pfisiiig makers, and will doubtless lead them to increased efibits 
to iesjiro^e their machines up to the standard of excellence 
requii^ by the Society’s Judges. As the trial of implements is 
at jnesent the speciality of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, I should think that the Society will be ilhadvised to 
abandon the prize system which has, at all events, accompanied* 
and, in my opinion, has much assist^, the remarkable develop* 
ment of agricultural machinery during the last quarter of a 
century. 

Two reaping-machines exhibited at Birmingham, and “en- 
tered for trial,” were removed after the conclusion of the Show, 
in direct contravention of the Regulations of the Somety. It 
will be for the Council to consider if means cannot be ampted 
which will efiectually prevent such an occnrrenoe in the futniU, 
The Stewards having laid out the different plots on Satnrdsjy, 
the 12to, Mr. Tough the bailiff rendering most assfai- 

ance with men and horses, the Judges commenced thW * wotl; on 
faionday, the 14th of August, under cucumstances which witt«loii|f , 
bo remembered by those who were finved to endttra thO njpM 
tropical heat of the son and the concomitnntt of a sinrcgsHiHHiu 
On Tuesday night a heavy thunder-storm deared toe sfr AiM 
cooled toe ground,* and on Wednesday and ThursdOy toe u^K 

S iogressed under more favourable conditions. On fridsy and 
at^ay tain fell heavily in the morning and prevented the 
trials being finished until the following Monday. The state ef 
the crops, in consequence, made the concluding trials of mote 
vnlhe, and test^ the relative merits of the different machines 
most completely. 

Amongst the novelties in reaping-machines tried was 
Sfa4fa Reaper of Messrs. Aveling and Portey, who are so w^ 
known for mkSng by the agency of steam, all sorts of toigi|s 
YQl. Zn.-H9. S. 2 B 



Skfott M tk$ qf Jtiytimmtt of Bimbisiiamiy 

{omtOBly oooaidfifed impncticAUe. Thi* magnified awathevi 
whioli ia made bj Messrs. Crosdcill of BeTerley^ was shown at 
Birmingham, and attractednoonsiderable attention thore. It was 
driven at I^eamington by an 8»horae power crane-engine, and 
pushed its way into and about the fields in a most extraordinary 
manner, cutting a width of 12 feet and delivering a swathe so 
perfect as to, surprise most of the spectators and delight alL 
The Stewards with some difiSculty arranged a final trial for this 
machine on a hill side, to take piaf% on Friday morning, but the 
rain came down so heavily, that, after going once round the field 
under circumstances of great difficulty, the rest of the crop was 
left for suitable weather. The engine, however, propelled the 
machine up an incline of about 1 in 10 without the assistance 
of spikes, and the machine showed itself o^al to cutting any 
crop which another machine could manage. The Judges recom- 
mended the Gold Medal of the Society to be given for this oom- 
binatiou of machines, a recommendation which was cordially 
endorsed by the Stewa^s. 

The results of the completed trials are contained in the tol- 
lowing copy of the Judges’ Award received on Monday eveniiqf, 
August 21st. The respective mechanical details and per- 
formances will appear in the official Report. 


JUDGES’ AWABD. 


CkJUS J.—Ibr the beet Btapinjf Metehine, with 8^-Ddivery in Sheaf, dear if 

the Hotm-tmdc. 

First Prize of 80t. to Richard Ilomsby and Sons (464), for Patent “ Spring- 
Balance ” Sdf-Baking Reaper, maAed B. 

Becoud PriM of to Kiobard Hornsby and Boos (468), for Patent 
"Saiug-Balanoe” Self-Rakuig Reaper, marked A 

TmT Prise of lOf. to Richard Hornsby and Sons (466X for Patent Spring- 
jjafenoL* fielf-l^ing Reaper, marked D. 

HwOv CommondM, Biohm Hornsby and Bona (469), for Patent ** SpriMp 
b£^ Beii^Rsking Reaper, marked 4. 

MgHg Uonunend^ Biohaid Homaby and Sons (467), for PMant ** Spring' 
mlmr Self-Bakins Beaper, marked E. 

Ctomnussfod, The Johnston Harvester Company (37^), for New Wrought* 


Bob SelMMiiracx Beaper. 


0fi|asa ]]>— Pbr fjfo hiif Shaping Machine, with S^-Dditwnf 4si9mriHefe>r 

of the Hone-Traeh. 

H i n t pjdse withheld. 

Jftite of 101. to the Bemlcy Iron and Waggon Cookpaay (Idmitel) (SlfP) 
meed Three-horse Baa 


: -1 1 K-f ^ ii«7n 0 n I i \ 


"ta- OlMi nene of the m a chin es satisfied m in fesh ikaIc m|iriiS>e> 
Peifoeiy Bflltog W ari tite s, and the above awaid Is dU tes weiteaww. 
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Cmss III.—^Jw the best Combiaed Beaming emd Mowing Mnekinot withoni 

Seilf-Bemery, 

First Prize of 16?. to Biohaid Horosliy aad Sonz (^78), fcr Platent 
“ ParagOQ 0" Combined Mower and Beaper. , , ■«» x ^ 

Second Prize of lOZ. to Richard Hornsbjp and Sone v^TS/» WT Patent 
“ Par.\gon N ” Combined Mower and Reaper. * * . . 

Third Prize of 6?. to Richard Horneby and Bone (47|;X hx Phtoit 
“ Paragon A*’ Combined Mower and Reaper. • 

Highly Commended, Richard Hornsby 4id 'Bom (47G\ for Patent “ M|j»* 
Chester" Combined Mower and Reapet. 

CFiABB IV. — For the hit One-harw Bcaping ifadifne. 

First Prize of 16?. to Ricliaid Uortelby and Sons (482), for Patent “ Spring- 
Balance’* One-horse Reaper, maiked M. 

Second Prize of 10?. to Richard Hornsby and Stet (481), for Patent 
“ i^ring'Balanco ’’ Ooe-horse Reaper, marked L. 

Third Prize of 5? to Richard Hornsby and Sour (479), for Patent *' Premier*’ 
Onfl'hoiae Reaper, marked I. 

Highly Gommt nded, William Mattison (572) for One-horse Yorkahire 
Ciuuupion Kcapci No, II.” 

The Judgne also recommend the award of a Special Gold Medal to MeaitTS. 
Avelingand Porter, for their application oi Steam-power to a Reaping Machine 
(Aiticlo No. 2120 in the Calalc^ue of Implements exhibited at Birmingham). 

Hekby Val. Gbakthax. 

Jahes W. Eixbeb. 

Tbomab Rigbt. 

Having thus passed in brief review the principal arrangemente 
of the Showyard and incidents of the Mating, 1 now take my 
leave ; that I do so with regret cannot he surprising to any one 
acquainted with those gentlemen with whom it has been my 
privilege to be associated during my term of office. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of satisfaction to me that my official career should 
terminate in a year, which, with one exception, is mar ke d as 
the most successful, numerically and financially, in the annals 
of il^e Royal Agricultural Society of Engird. 

Anguet, 1876. 
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LORD SKKJjjnHKB0AliFi. 
wiMin Quirutftcttf* 

tCleolMl 

1865 Acland, Sir Tuomvs Dyki^ M.P.» SprydmratA, Demuhire. 

1857 BBiDi'Ottr, Vi8<*oinit, Cn6kd &. Thmm9^ CAurti, BomerseUMre* 

1850 CuEBUAH, Lord, Laiimf, OkiAam, Sucks, 

1861 Dbikt, J. D., Hibstou Italic Wdherhy^ Yorkshire, 

1868 KmOH(yij r, Colonel, M.P., Kingseote, WotUonrWtder^Mge, OloueceterMre, 
1868 Li( rii IT r i>, Earl of, Bhugbormghj Staffordshire, 

1854 Ma( fTONALi), Sir AnOoiBAiiD Keppel Bt. Woolmer Lodge, Lifhodkf Bants, 

1860 j MAiiLiiouotGH, Duke of, K.G., Bknhem Park, Oxford, 

1846 I Mxlwabd, RiOHAim, Thurgarten Prtory, SontkwAX, Notts, 

1889 PoRTMAN, Viscount, Bryanetm, Blandford, Dorset, 

1856 PowiB, Earl of, Poioie Coitk, WeWipod, Montgomeryshire 

1858 Bltlano, Duke of, K,G„ Belooir Castle, Qrantham, Leicestershire, 

1873 BiCiiPOiiD, Buko of, Woburn Abbey, Bed/ordthire. 

1861 Gathcabt, Earl, ThomUnnde’Btreet, Think, Yorhehire, 

1839 Chichesteb, Earl of, Slanmer Park, Lewee, Sueeex. 

1867 Devonshire, Duke of, K.O., HoUegr HdU, Lunea^re. 

1817 Etekslet, Viscount, Heekjidd Plaee, WinehfiM, HanU, 

1848 Qibbs, B. T. Bbandreth, Halfmoon Street, PieeadiUy, Loudon, W. 

1858 Kbrbison. Sir Edwabd C., Bart , Srome HaO, Seale, St^oUt, 

1839 Miles, Sir William, Bart , Leigh Court, Britial, SomerteUMre. 

1852 Bicbmond and Gordon, Duke of, K.G., Qoodwood, Chieheiter, Sutteit 
1659 Vebnon, Lord, Sudbury Hall, Derby. 

1861 Wells, William, Holmowood, PeAmborougfi, Horikamptonehire, 

1855 WvHN, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., M J?., TTynnstoy, Buabon, DeiMyhekirr 

(@t^tr RSembertf «{ Coutufl. 

1858 4U0S, OnABLES Edwards, 5. Cedars Hoad, Clapkam Common, Surrey. 

1875 Avklinq, Tbomah, Itoeheater, Kant. 

1875 Aylhbb, Huob, West Dereham, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

1868 Booth, Thomas Ohbistopbeb, Forloby, NorfhaUerton, YorWri), 

1868 Bowlt, Edvabd, Biddington Haute, Oireueeder, QloueeeterMre. 

1861 Oantbell. Obables S., Biding Court, DaMut, Su^. 

1666 Datieb, David Bevmolds, Agden Hall, Lymrn, Oheekire. 

1860 Dbdob, Joseph, Eyniham, Oxford. 

1866 Edkobin, WaoJAM John, Southrop, LeMade, Qkueeiterihitp. 

1871 SSoiBTQir, Hon. Wilbbahah, M.P., ^osthsms JHanor, JKmmMMI, GktAift 

1867 BsLiNOTOiir, Lord, M.P., BavsntiMrft CaiOe, 
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1878 John, Uffingtcmt ShremUury^ Salopk 

1S75 Fbankish, William, Limber Magna^ Ulcibyf Lincoh$hire, 

1874 HsMaLBY, John, ShdUm, thmrk^ NoUt. 

1878 Hoblhy, Thoma 8, Jun., The Fo#m, Leamingt<m^ Waneichehiie, 

1866 Hornsby, Riohabd, Spit&e Gate, Oraniham, Linec^hire. 

1854 Hoskynb, Chakoob Wben, Harmeood, Soee^ Here/ordehire, 

1871 JONBS, J. Bowen, Enedon House, Shrewsbury^ Salop, 

1848 Lawes, John Bennet, Rothamdedf Si. AlhanSt Herts. 

1869 Leeds, Robert, Keetrick Old Hall, Nortridi. 

1872 Leiobbteb, Earl of, E.O., HoOcham HaU^ ITeZZi, Norfolk. 

1874 Lindsay, Colonel Loyd, M.P., Lookings Parky WantagSy Berkshire, 

1865 Lopes, Sir liASSsr, Bart , UP., Maristow, RoborougK Devon. 

1871 MaoIntosh, David, Havering Parft, Rom/ordy Essex. 

1874 I MABTiNf Joseph, Highfield Uowsy Littleporiy Isle of K/y, Cbmfrrid^etftir^ 
1871 ] Masten, R. Hakbpry, Pendeford, WdverhampUmy iS^i/ortfs^iVs. 

1875 I Muboeave, Sir R. C., Bart., EdenhaVy Penrith, Cumberland. 

1857 Pain, Thomas, The OnyvSy Basingstoke, Hants. 

1874 ’ Pole-Gell, H. (.'handob, Hopton Hally WitkswortJ^y Deibyshire, 

1861 Rakdell, Charles, Chadhury, Evesham, Worfesiershtre. 

1875 Ransome, Robert Charles, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

1871 Rawlence, J ABIES, BulbridgSy Wilton, Salisbury y Wilts. 

1869 I Rn>LRT, M. White, M.P., Blagdon, Crainlington, Northunbertand. 

1861 Rtoden, WaLiABf, Hove, Btigldon, Sussex. 

1875 I RrssELL, Robert, Faminghamy Dartford. 

1874 I Sakdat, Georob Henry, Wensley Houssy Bedale, Torkslnre. 

1856 Shuttlewortb, Joseph, Hartsholme Hall, Linotdn. 

1872 < Skelmersdale, Lord, Lathom Hall, Ormskirk, Lancashire. 

1874 j Spencer, Earl, K,G., Althorpy KorthampUm. 

1875 Stratton, Rjchard, The Newport, MonmauflMre. 

1873 Tobb, John, M P., Carleti Park, Eastham, Chester. 

1874 Tcbbervill, Majf>r Pioton, Eweitny Priory, Bridgendy South Wales. 

1845 Turner, George, Brampford Sjteke, Exeter, Devonshire. 

1871 Tubneb, Jabez, Haddon, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire. 

1871 WAXEriELD, William H., Kewlal, Westmor^nd. 

1870 Welbt-Gbeoory, Sir Wh^liam Earle, l^rt, M.P., Newton House, 

I Folkinghafn, Lincolnshire. 

WHmcHEAi», Charles, Barmtny House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Wilson, Jacob, Woodhom Manor, MffrfMstk, NorilAumherfand, 

1875 t WoBSLEY, W. Cayley, Iloriugkam, York. 

Otttttaxp anil SVttor. 

H. M. JENKINS, 12, Hanowtr Square, Loudim, W. 

OetmlUag Aroran s VoEiiCEDi, F.R.8^ 11, SalUlmy Square. X-0- 

CkmmMag Seianki—W. Oabbotucms F.R.fl., F.L8., SriiM Muenm. W.C. 
OmmStkig feteriaairii Burgeon—) WLtr^ Bbabt SmonSM. Magal VMeriuarg OoStQ^’ 
CamoM Toum, K.W. 

Vfktre ei Sre Broim Inettinikn, WamUvorth AmkL Dr. J. Bir*0W» 
nmim, FJRA., Pro/eeeor Superintentlmt ; W. DcOQtD, Veleriaary 
CeemStHg JStigtnee re —Siunom k AuviamM, The Oroue, Stmihmrh Smt, Ml- 
Sn r ati/m OaOBM Htwr, Ererham. Woraretiraire. _ 

Ounn hikI Co.. Comer o/BaUfemn Street, PieptSSU 
Pu S U S t r fomt Mmeut, BO, Albemarh Sired, W. ^ 

nini i tni T lnrli'~i r” ii "irnr *“1 
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STANDING COMMXTTBBS FOB 1876 . 


;finann CommHttt. 

KnrGsooTB, Colonel (CluiiinnAD). 

Bbidport^ Viscount, 

Booth, T. C, 



The Pbbbxbbht^ 

^AtBUAK of Fiiiiuuw Oommfttee. 
Bhidpobt, Visoount. 


^ISb! 


,c. sT 

T BRuoMnnft, 


Dint, J. D. (Chairmer). 
Cathcabt, Eerl. 
BmroBB, Earl. 

VsBiroN, I.ord. 

HmeLBY, J. 

Hoktws, 0 . Wrbn. 

Jonhs, J. Bow^n. 


Sotimal Commi^r. 

Krsmxmt ColooeL 
Milwabi). RtoiGUBn. 

Rmxiinr, M[. WAth. 
Wblbt-Cbboort, SirW. B., Bt. 
Wells, W. 

'^BITEBBAO, ObABUB. 


^ Ctftntcal 

Wells^ Wii I lA* ^Chairman). 
Bedsoiid, Dnko of. 

IiioanBLD, Earl of. 

VEBWotf, Lord. 

Debt, J. d. 

HoeKTBs, 0. Ween. 

JOHEB, J. BoWEK. 

Lawes, j. B. 


Commttue. 

Marttn, j. 

Kahoell, 0. 

Bussell, R. 

VOELOKER, Dr. A. 

Wakbueld, W H. 
Welbt-Gbbgort, Sir W. E, Bt 
Whitehead, CHABLEa. 

Wilson, Jacob. 


Sotamcal Cammittet. 

Vernon, Lord. Musorat^Sw B. 

Edhonds, W. j. Bussell, B. 

Pbankish, W ^sneb, Jabes. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. wSS^w’. 

- „ FfUrinarif CommiUet. 

(Old™.,). Orfond L»m 

Oathoart, Earl. Milwabd, B. 

Booth, T. 0 . ' Joij^Gell, H. OHAirooBi. 

Bbovn, Professor. Quain, Br. 

Oabpbntbr, Dr. Bidlht, M. White. 

Dcouid, W. Baedbbson, Dr. J, Buboon. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandepth. ™EDSjft»feesor. 

KwosoerB, Colonel. Wnxuii. 

WasoN, Jaoob. 

AtociuNrt^ea Commtttfe. 

s»S%£«. 

Pain T 

Poiib-Gbix, H. Cbandoii. 

H A wsivi* « 


Milwabd, Biohabd 
(C hairman). 
Bridbobt, Visoonnt 
Atlheb, H, 

Booth, T. 0 . 
Bhvlt, Edwabd. 
Beet, J. D. 

Deuce, Joupb. 
EtahrJohh. 


GlEBS;!B.TrBBAKDR.TH. 
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Standing Committees for 1876. 


Ixviii 


Booth, T. G (Ohaiiman). 
Bbidfobk VinoODt 
ViBNOH, Lord. 

Akos, 0. B. 

Atbldto, T. 

Gamtbkll, Ghab. 8 . 
Edmomm, W. J. 

Etahs, John. , 

G1BB8, B. T. Bbamdbeth. 
Hbxbist, J. 


Implemliit Committre. 

Horuit, T. 

Hoskbbt, Biobabd. 
Hobetss, 0 . Wrxh. 
Jonhs, J. Bowen. 

Lbids, Bobbbt. 

Martin, J. 

Mabrn, B. H. 

Milwabd, B. 

Bandkll, Gharles. 


SANftAT, 0. U. 
SbdTTUIWOBTII, JOSEl’H. 
Torneb, Jaebz. 
Welby-Qrbgobt, Sir W. 
Bart. 

Whiteheau, Gharles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Implo- 
meats. 


dtncral Ithrrpool Commit trt. 


Cheshav, Lord (Chairman). Bowlt, EnwARD. 
Bedford, Duka of. Cantrell, Charles S. 


Devonshire, Duke of. 
Oathoart, Earl. 
BniDroRT, Viscount. 
Eslinotun, Lord. 

FETEkSHAU, f.(>rd. 

Skblheesdale, LonL 
VEBNOilLord. 
HosoiMa Sir B. C., Bt 
Wthn, See Watejn W., 
Bart. 

Ateling, T. 

Atlher, U. 

Booth, T.C. 


Earle, Artuvr. 
Egebtuk, Hon. W. 
Fletcher, Alfred. 
Hoankish, W'. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandretu. 
Hehsley, j. 

Borley, T., Jon. 
Hornsby, Bichard. 
Hcbback, Joseph. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 

Leeds, Bobebt. 
Ijverpool, Major of. 
Martin, J. 


Masfen, B. H. 
Milwabd, Bichard. 
Folb-Qell, H. G. 
BANOEI.L, Charles. 
Baksohe, B, < '. 
Bidley, M. W. 

Bigby, Thuuas. 
Sanday, G. H. 
Kbcttlewobth, j. 
Torr, j. 

Ti'Rner, Jabbz. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Whitehead, CuAELEii 
Wilson, Jacob. 
■Wyatt, Halifax 


Contract Committer. 


Bakdell, Charles Chairman). 
Bridfort, Yisoount. 

Vernon, Lord. 

Amos, C. E. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Fbanush, 'W. 


Gibbs, B. T. Brandktii 
Hokley, T. 

Hornsby, Biciurd. 
Milwabd, Bichard. 
RurTTLEWOETH, JOSEPH. 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Committee of i^elertion. 

Milwabd, B. (Chainuun). Bakdell, Charles. 

Oathcaet, Earl. Welby-Grbouky, Sir W. E., Bt. 

BRnmoET, Viscount. Wilson, Jacob, 

EGBBToar, Hon. W. 

And the CLairmen of the Standing Committees. 


tSOuraiion Committer. 


Binvon, Dnke of (Chairman). 
JfmtfJ. D. 

JeanM, J. Bowen. 

Knosoon, Ooionel 
MAdlEiDsa, David. 


Tvbbbeville, Major P. 
VOELOEBII, Dr. 

Wells. Willum. 
Whitehbad, Charles. 
WoRSLEY, W. Cayley. 


Catllr Committee. 

Ths whole CocNon. 

's|lh !niiE FaoHtoomr, Tbcstebs, sad Vics-PEnoEonrs aru Memlben so 

of all Goouniltoes. 



( ) 


a^ogal ^sn'caiturai of England* 

GENERAL MEETING, 

12 , Hahotsb SqiiTABB, Momiut, Mat 22mi>, 1876 . 


BEPOBT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultnral Society hive to report 
that, since the last General Meeting in December, the following 
c hanges have taken place in the list of Members Two Oorer- 
nors and 58 Members have died, 135 Members resigned in the 
course of 1875, and the names of 20 others have been strnck off 
tlu list It) order ol the Council. On the other hand, 2 Governors 
ind 161 Members have been elected, so the Society now conaiats 

83 Life Governors, 

78 Annual Governors, 

2164 Lite Members, 

4013 Annual Members, 

11 Honorary Members, 

Total - - 6349 

The Eail oi rc\ersham has been elected a Member of the 
Council to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Yf. 
Cayley Worsley, of Hovingham, York. 

The accounts for the year 1875 have been examined and 
certified by the Auditors and Accountants of the Stp l lit y , and 
have been published in the last number of the ‘ Journal,* together 
with the statement of receipts and expenditure connected with 
the Taunton Meeting, The funded property of the Society 
remains the same as at the last General Meeting, namely 
18,112Z. 7v. 8d. New Thiee per Cents., and the balance of the 
current account in the hands of the bankers, on the 1st inslant, 
was 2803/. 10s. Id . ; while the sum of 2000/. remained on depmdt. 

The Birmingham Meeting promises to be one of the laigestt 
yet held under the auspices of the Society ; and the Local 
mittee are making every effort to afford the necessary acoommo* 
dation, and generally to ensure the success of the Meeting, 

The trials of Reaping Machines will be h|ld at hatviBMr4^|aa 
on the Earl of Warwick's sewage-farm, at Heathcote, wtyy 



Izx Report to the General MniUng. 


Leuningtoo. Dae notice of the date when thejr will commence 
will be given in the agricultural and local neWapapen. 

The district assigned for the Country Meeting in 1877 com- 
prises the counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancaster, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. The Council received most 
cordial invitations from Carlisle, Liverpool, and Preston, and 
appointed a Committee to visit and report upon the sites and 
-other accommodation offered. After considering the Report of 
this Committee, and conferring with representatives of the three 
localities, the Council finally decided that the Country Meeting 
for 1877 should be held at Liverpool. 

The Council have to announce that, according to the rotation 
of districts which has recently been followed, the Country Meet- 
ing for 1878 falls to be held in the district comprising South 
Wales and the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Worcester; and it has been decided that a Show shall be held 
in the Metropolitan District in the year 1879, provided that 
suitable accommodation be found. 

Since the last General Meeting an analysis and explanation 
of the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, has been 
published in the * Journal,' together with other illustrative com- 
munications, and a copy of the Act itself. On the motion of 
Mr. Randell, the Chemical Committee have considered by what 
means reliable data can be obtained for the guidance of valuers 
under the Act, in reference to unexhausted improvements of 
the third class, and have received the evidence of several scien- 
tific and practical witnesses on this subject. This evidence will 


be printed and circulated amongst the Members of the Society. 
Upon the recommendation of the Chemical Committee, the 
Cottnei} hare resolved to accept the Duke of Bedford’s offer of a 
farm at Woburn, where such experiments as may be detenniued 
upon he carried out under the control of Mr. Lawes and 
Dr. Vatieker. The Duke of Bedford having not only allotted 
tbiw liMni to the use of the Council, but having also expressed 
Ilia daairB that the erection of the necessary buildings, and the 
slbafiqnmt coat of the experiments themselves, should he entirely 
JUlds expense, the Council have passed a cordial vote of tha^^ 
Ip die Duke Bedford for his public-spirited offer. Pending 
tke eempletion of those experiments, it is jnoposed to draw 
with the amistancr of Mr. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, a achewa 
of tjhe value of cakes and other liseding stnfih, ahd to 

pafifA the fame w the use of valuers under the neer Aot. 



Sl^port to General MuHngt Ixxi 

• 

The Council are glad to find that the cifcular letter reqiectuig 
the precautiona which should be taken by purchasers of manures 
and feeding stuffs, which was recently issued on the reoommen- 
dation of the Chemical Committee, has been much apfCeciated 
by Members of the Society, and by the Committees of Agrioal- 
tural Associations throughout the country. 

The Lord President of the Privy Cooiicil haviiRg requested 
the Council to nominate a Judge for tlfo foaportant section of 
Agricultural Implementsi at the Philadelphia Ceatennlial Exhi- 
bition, the Council have the pleasure to state tjjiat Mr. John 
Coleman, of Riccall Hall, York, has accepted their noMttihation, 
and has also undertaken, with llfee sanction of the Britidi Com- 
mission, to write a Report on the Agvicultnral Features of Ihe 
Exhibition for publication in the * Jounial ’ of the Society. 

The Veterinary Privileges of Members of the Society have 
been rc'vi&ed in accordamce with the terms of the recent arrange- 
ment with the Brown Institution ; and a statement of them has 
been published as heretofore in the Appendix to the ‘ Journal.’ 

The Professor Superintendent of the Brown Institution (Dr. 
Burden Sanderson) is at present engaged in making arrange- 
ments preliminary to a scientific investigation into pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot>and-mouth disease ; and a series of patho- 
logical investigations into pleuro-pneumonia are also being 
prosecuted by Dr. Yeo, of King’s College, under the direction 
of Dr. Burdun Sanderson. To defray the expenses of these 
important inquiries, the Council have granted a sum not exceed- 
ing 500i. for the current year. 

The Examination of Candidates for the Society’s Prizes and 
Certificates, including the Life-Membership of the Society, took 
place as usual at the Society’s Rooms, from April 18th to a2ild 
inclusive. Out of six Candidates who had entered their names, 
only four (all from the Royal Agricultural College) prewnted 
themselves for examination. Of these, Mr. J. A. M iu r o wAy, 
and Mr. D. J Jana8^ gained a First-Class Certificate and the 
Life-Membership of the Society ; the former also won the Fint 
Prize of 25/., and the latter the Second Prize of- 16/. Mr. A. 
Edwards and Mr. C. £. M. Riusell obtained ScumiiidMTleiH 
Certificates. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 



EOYIL AGRIOULTERAL 

Half^txablt Cabh Aooouvt 


Db, 


To Bi^anoe in hand, lit January, iSTe;-^ 
J in l B ar B •• •« •• •• •• .. 

SecreUry 


To Inoona ]•* ^ 

XHvtdandfl 00 Stode 


Snbaoriptloiia:— £. i, d. 

Oovenior*a UlMoinpoaltion .. 20 0 0 

OoTanon’ Annual 346 0 0 

Memban* Life-Compoaltione 663 0 0 

Membera* Annual 3,395 17 0 


Journal :< 
Sales 


EatabliahniODt i 
Kent . « « , 


Taunloo Meeting 

Total Inoone 

To Birmingham Meeting . . . 


Veterinary 

Donation from the Glamorganbliire Agricultural Sockt> 
Sondriee >- 

Sales of Spedflcalions for Show-Yard Works 


£ i, d, 

179 9 9 


369 8 6 


4,838 17 0 


83 

5 

3 

1 

800 

0 

0 ! 

! 

10 

0 

i 

0 1 

7 10 

0 

1 

51 

0 


4,946 

0 

8 

6,168 

0 

3 


£ i, d. 

338 1$ 1 


11,113 0 10 


All, 841 16 U 


Balakoe^bet, 


TkOvlltlH. LUWUTIIS. 

Btupittiy Slat December, 1875 

< «. &j 

41 ia44 All 

£ 1 d. 

SoplM of loeam «f«r SipoidKare during the llaU* 
fm.'rtM.s— £$. a. 

4,M6 0 « 

8,463 7 8 

1.491 18 9 

ts.ns 13 It 1 
ffii 0 

fnlereal and depreciation on Country Meeting 


18 * _ 


4J0U.tSB, BAllt k 00, JmHHUuiU. 



SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

VBOU 1st Januabt to 80th June, 1876, 




Oa. 


By Ezpendliture:— * 

Establldliment 

Salarira, Wages, i. 

House Rent. Taxes, Bepairs, Ac, ...... SM 10 11 

Office : •^Prlnttng. Postage, Stationery. Ac. • . 31* 3 0 


£ I. d. 
607 0 0 


Journal 

Printing and Stitching f 

Postage and Delivery .. .•..•••.* 167 6 6 

Literary Contributions 139 0 0 

Woodcuts .. .. 619 0 

lithographing 11 li 0 

AdveTtislng 0 9 6 

Chemical 

Consulting Chemist's Salary * .. 190 

Grant for investigations 

Expenses incurred In taking notes of Kvid« iice < 
before Chemical Committee . . . t 

Printing ditto lor use of Council 60 6 

Postage*, Ac . of ditto to Members . ... 62 14 

Veterinary — 

Koyal veteilnory ruUege. Jlali-year to Christa) 

mas. 1876 . . . . 5 

The Brown fTHUtutiou fur losestlgAthHib . •• 


200 

50 


4 f. d. 


1,223 U 8 


013 4 6 ! 


4 2 


£ ij d< 


100 

260 


0 0 


Botanical*.—. 

Consulting Botanist '« Salary , 


KducatioT) — 

Fees (o Examiners . . , 

Printing, Advertltting. Ac 
PrlAH 


300 

00 


0 0 
0 0 


Potato Dliaane Iniestlgations.— 

Professor De Bai y, bulatice for Paper 

bubscriptlon (paid In et rni ) i etumid . 

Sundries — 

Mounting tu use Vote of 1 bsoks to Mr. Gibbs. . 

Expenses ol Inspection Committee 

Printing Specifications and Advertising fur i 
Tenders lor Show ‘Yard Works j 


Taunton Meeting . 


Total Expenditure 

By Capital Account 

Country Meeting Plant 

By Birmingham Meeting 


By Balance In hand. 30ih June.— 

BwJkers 1^929 le 

Secretary 34 2 

At Deposit, London and Westminster Bank 



30th June, 1876. 


ASSETS. 


By Cash in hand 

By New 8 per Cent Stock 18,1122 7^. 6d cost* 
By Books and Furniture In Society's House • . 

By Country Meeting Plant . . 

By Deposit Account 


£ $. 
1,064 4 
17,340 7 
1,461 17 
2tl21 14 
2,000 0 


£ 6. A 


Less at credit of Birmingham Meeting .. .. ,, .. •. 

* Folue at 044 = £17,044 7a. 6d. 

Jftm.— The above Assets are exclusive of the amount 
recoverable lu respect of arrears of Subscription to 
30th June, 1876, which at that date amounted to 
1 , 6061 . 


84, 878 
3,881 


8 1 
8 18 




8 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 3Ui day of Augua^ 1878. 

FRAN0I6 SHERBOEN, 1 

A H. JOHNSON, > AttdilOfi Ml hihagffe# Aa akysMMi 

HENttY CANTBELU J 
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SHOW AT BIRMINOHAM, 

JULY, 1876. 


STEWARDS OF THE YARD. 


Stottk. 

WiuuK H. Wakefield, 
Hon. W. Eoerton, M.P., 
Joseph SHt'TTLsn’OBTH, 

WlLUAH V'^ELLS, 


Implsmsati. 

Jabbe Tdbnbb, 

J. Bowen Jones, 
John Hkhsley, 

U. BL Sandat. 


' Fongs. 

JThouab Hublev, Jua. 

Osnsnl AmngSBwnts. 

Jacob W’ilson. 


JUDGES OP STOCK. 


Agrifloltanl Honss. 

O. M. Sexton, 

A. Tl BNBt'LL, 

Sami'el W'ade. 

Eoatsn sad Thoroughbreds. 

John B. Booth. 

£. Fudbn, 

T.Pai*. 


EsokBoyi, Ponies, &e. 

Hhhby Bkbvob, 

Hon. G. £. Lascelles, 

W. Pabkbb. 


OATItK. 

ffiutttlifinii. 

Bicoabd Ohaloneb, 

O. Ubewby, 

A. Mitcbkll. 


HhnfMt. 


O. W. Babhb, 

iftnw. 


SBwnn. P. Hbwbvbt, 

HMBTOtnMBN. 

jA]||a Tkauno. 


Jensyi sad Onsnissys. 

J. Dt'MlIBEIJ., 

G. P. Le Cobnc. 

Longhorns sad Dsirjr Cattle. 

M. IlrWEUTSUN, 

.Iames Sumekville, 

B. Walkek. 


Loiesstan. 

F. Sl'LNt’EB, 

G, W. Tindall. 

Linoolns aad Oottmlds. 

It. G. F. Howabd, 

Thomas Pubieu. 

Soathdowns, HanpaUiss, aad OxteA 
Downs. 

J Biiyam, 

W. Ul'LLEN, 

UzNuY Fuokbs. 

Ihrqklilt*** 

John Evans, 

Uenky Lows, 

B. 11. Hasten. 


naa. 

Joseph Snim, 
MATTunr Walsbb, 

A. Wasbiiivioh. 



Stewards^ Judgea, cd Birmingham. batv 

YetwiauT lupMton. 

Profebsob Bbovn, | B. L. Htm. 

InspMtan of SluBiiag. 

W. JOBBON, I J. B. WoBBJIAV. 

JUDGES OB’ BUTTER AND (PEISSE. 

8. Walkeb Coi, ! II. Chasdoi 1 ..le-*.) ll, j Jabibb Itiimm . 

JUDGE OF WOOL 

Jonv W. IlATfou.* 

JUDGES OF IMPLEMBJNTS. 


Majou Gkantham, 

Heaping Xaehinei 

1 J W. Kimblr, I 

Thomas Right, 

John Hiciie^, 

MisoellaneonB, 4ko. 

1 J. D Oc.iLMr, 1 

JoHK Thobifsoh. 

William Holtom, 

FARM JUDGES. 

1 G. Laimo, I 

H. J. Little, 



( Ixxvi ) 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 


Note. — The Judges were instixictcd, in addition to awai'ding the 
Frizes, to designate as the Beaerve NunAer one animal in each 
Class, next in order of merit, if it possessed sufficient for a Prize ; 
in case an animal to which a Pi izo was awarded should subso* 
quently become disqualified. 


Pritu given hy the Birmingham Local Committee are marked thue (*). 


HOBSES. 

Agricultural StaUiona — Tteo Tears old. 

Tbe Eabl 01 Ellbsmeeb, Worsley Hall, Manchester : First Frizb, 201., fur 
“Young Wagaoner," bay; bred by Mr. 1). Vauser, March, Cambridge- 
shire ; hire, “ Waggoner dum, “ rriiicess,” by “ Major.” 

Jahes Firth Cbowtuer, Knoale Gru\e, Mirfiuhl, Yorksliire ; Second Prize, 
101., for “ Carlctou Tom,” bay ; lin'd by Mr. T. Uigby, ('arletoii Grange, 
Poulton-le-Fylde ; sire, “ Honest Tom dam by “ Bay Kirby.** 

The Bet. James Si'EscKn Nortik-ote, St. Mary’s College, Osoott, Birming- 
ham, Third Prize, 5/., for his bay ; bred by himself ; sire, “ A 1 dam, 
“ Darling.” 

Thomas Statter, Stand Hall, Manchester : the licsrrve Number, to*‘ Plough- 
Boy,” brown ; bred by the Lite Mr. W. Nix, Somersham ; airo, “ Young 
Farmer.” 


Agricultural Stallions foaled before the let of January, 1874. 

WnxiAM Wtnh, llyon Hill F.imi, Stratfoid-ou-Avon : First Prize, 201., 
for ** Nonpareil,” bay, B ycars-old ; bred by Mr. G. Malin, Harrington, 
Ereabam; sire, “ A 1 ; ” dam, ** Matchless, by “ King of the Valley.” 

Tbom AS Stattbb, Stand Hall, Manchester : Second Prize, 101., for “ Young 
Champion,” chestnut, 8 ycars-old ; bred by Mr. Stoke^ Caldeoot, Bock- 
In gham ; sire, Stoikes’s “ Champion.” 

CsAti.BS Mabstebs, Saddlebow, King’s Lynn : Third Prize, 61., ‘for “EDg* 
land's Wonder,” strawberry roan, 5 years-old ; bred by Mr. 0. Winenui 
Wiiheoh. 

Thomas Buoos, Gott Fann, fiabraham, Cambridge : the JBetenw NnuAer, 
to ** Heart of Oak," bay, f» years-old ; bred by Miz. Foster, Brooklands 
FSrm, Cambridge ; sire, “ Honest Tom dot^ “ Smller,” ly “ Inheman. 



Award of Xiive^Stook Prizet at Sirmiihgham.. Iwcvii 
Agrieulturad Stdlliotu, 

The winner of the First Prize to trsTel in North Warwioksto ParliBinen- 

tary division, to stand one day each week in season 1877 at Btonttingham, and 

one day at Warwick. i t.# « « 

The winner of the Second Prizo to travel in South Waiwiekshire Pwlia- 

mentary division, and to stand one day each we^ in Bcaaon 1877 at Warwick. 

PftEDERicK Street, Somersham Park, Strives, Httats: B’lEsT Prize, 80?*, 
for “ Young Samson,” bright bay, 5 yeaiihoid ; bred by the late 
Mr. Eichardson, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire ; sire, ** Sarnaon f dam by 
Old Major/ 

Messrs, Teohaks, Pennymore Hay, Pour Aahes,'^(dv^rham|Ml : Seooto 
Prize, 40?., for “Pride of hJngland,'* bii^, 8 years-old; wed Mr. B. 
Williama, Glonavi-on, Montgomeryshire; aire, “ ConquOTug ttaio.” 

WiLTiTAK Barber, Congmtone, Atherstone, and'Enwto Ji>UE i^V)Xvraix, 
Manor House, HinoRlfy : the Itemr&e Nnmher^ to grey, 

4 years-old ; bred by Mr W, Jones, Bockingham ; .rfre, “EutknaHero;” 
dam by “ Old Waxwork.” 

Olydetdah StaUii»a—TiDo Teart M. 

Lawrrnce Dbew', Merryton, HamiUon, Ijanarkshiri' : First Prize, 2W., for 
his black ; bred by himself ; sire, " Prince of Wales dam, “ Mary." 

The Oi’KF 01' IUchmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester : Second 
Priee, 10^., for “ Albert Edward,” brown ; hied by Mr. L. Drew, Merryton ; 
sire, “ Prince of Wales dam, “ Old Mallie,” by “ Young Campsie.” 

James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown, Cumberland: Third Prize, 67., 
for “ Baom Lonsdale,” dark lay ; bred by the late Mr. Hodgson, M.P., 
Newby Grange, Carlisle; sire, “ Lord Clyde;” dam, “Jenny.” 

The Duke ok Bu'hhond and Gordon, K.G.: the Jte$erve Number, to “The 
Earl,” brown ; bred by Mr. A. Newman, Selburst Park, Chichester ; «re, 
“Duke.” 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled before the Isf of January, 1874. 

Jaueb Forshaw, Blyth, Worksop, Notts: First Prize, 207., for “Ben 
I^mond,” black, years-old ; bred by Mr. 11. Mackic, Dalkeith, N.B. ; 

sire, “ Prince of Wales dam by “ Gastevinc.” 

Thomas Taoo, Newhall, Burton-on-Tront : Second Prize, 107., for “Young 
Lofty,” bay, 15 years-old; brwl by Mr. J. Clarke, Mansurae, Kilborchsu, 
N.B. 

Liedt.-Colonel R. Lovd-Lindsat, V.C,, M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berks: Third Prize, 67., for “ Prince Albert,” bay, 8 years-old; bred 
by Mrs. Snodgrass, Clockkiel, Campbeltown, N.B. ; sire, “ Largs Jock r" 
dam by “ Old Scotchman,” 

Suffolk Stallions — Tu>o Tears old. 

Richard Gabbett, Cm let on Hall, Saxmandbam : First Prize, 207., for his 
chestnut; bred by Mr C. Frost, Wherstead, Ipswich: sire, “Ouo- 
bearer the Second dam by “ Sir Colin.” 

James Tolleb, Blaxall, *Wickham Market: Second Prize, 107,, for “The 
Evergreen,” chestnut; bred by Mr. 0. Frost, Wherstead; sire, “ States- 
man p’ dam by “Chester Emperor.” 

Alfred Craoknell, The Grove, Thomham, Eye, Snfiblk ; Tbird Priml 
67., for “ Champion,” chestnut ; bred by himself ; sire, H naW»^ 
“Pbughboy dam, " Smart,” by Sir E. Kerrison’e “ Champion.*’ 



Ixxviii Award ofL^Stock Prize* at Birmmgham, 

I 

Haktbu) Biddsll, Ptayford, ItMnrioh: ihe Baervt Number, to “Jasper,” 
chestnut ; bred by Mr. Edgar, Roogbam, Bury St. j^daitiada ; sire^ “ Son 
of Cupbewer.* 

8e0tXk Skdlione foaled h^ore the let of Jemary, 1874. 

Horacb Wolton, Newbourn Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk : Fibst Pbizb, 20?., 
for “Royalty,” chestnut, 5 years-old ; btm by himself ; sire, “Magnum 
Bonum ;”,dam, “ Duchess,” by " Warrior." 

Richard Garrett, Carleton Hall, Saxmundbam : Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Viceroy,” dark chestnut, 3 years-old ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Monaroh." 

Sir Richard Wallace, Bart., M.P., Sudbonrne Hall, Wickham Market: 
l^aoRD Prize, 5/., for “ Prince Imperial,” chestnut, 3 years-old ; bred by 
the late Gblonel Wilson, Stowlangtoft, Bury Si Edmunds; sire, “Heir 
Apparent dam, “ Bury Empress,” by “ Harwich Emperor." 

WlLLiAX Biford, The Court, Glemsford, Suffolk : the lieamte Ntmiber, to 
“Active,” chestnut, 4 »ycars*olil ; bred by Mr. J. H. Button, Thotford, 
Norfolk ; sire, Mr. Cook’s “ Emperor," dam by Mr. Crisp’s “ Duke.” 

Thoroughbred Stallions suitable for getting Hunters. 

Thomas Gee, Dewhurst Lodge, Wadhurst, Hawkliurst, Kent ; First Prize, 
50?., for “ Citadel,” chestnut, 17 ycars-old ; bred by the Earl of Derby, 
Knowsley ; sire, “ Stock well (him, “ Sortie,” by “ Melbourne." 

Henrt Hart, Bdmacarrow, Killyleigh, Co. Down, Ireland ; Second Prize, 
20?., for “ Waddington,” brown, 12 years-old ; bred by the late Mr. 
W. Gapm, Waddington Park, Leicestershire ; sire, “ Snowden-dunhill 
dam, “ Radiance,” by “ Bataplan.” 

John Rees, Llanboidy, Whitlnnd, B.S.O. : Third Prize, 10?., for “ The 
Swift,” bay, t) ycars-old; bred by Mr. Blenkirun, Middle Park, Eltham, 
Kent ; sire, “ lilair Athol dam, “ Terrific,” by “ Touchstone.” 

Valiums suitable for getting Hackneys, not exceeding 15 hands 2 inches. 

Benjamin Baldebston, Mount Pleasant, Boston, Lincolnshire : First Prize, 
20?., for “ Norfolk Hero," dark brown, 0 } ear»-old ; bred hy Mi Mason, 
Werebam, Norfolk ; sire, “ Perfection.” 

Thomas Statteb, of Stand Hall, Manchester : Skcjosu Prize, 10?., for “ Per- 
semance,” black, 4 years-old ; bred hy Mr. Dunliam, Wymondham, 
Norfolk ; sire, “ Confidence.” 

Hbnbt Roitndell, Queen’s Head Hotel, Otley, Yorkshire : Third Prize, 6?-, 
for “ Sir George Wombwoll,” brown, 4 y(«ra-old ; bred by Mr. Joshua 
Yeadon, Fewston, Otley ; sire, “ Sir Gteoigo dam by “ Grey Atlas " or 
** Matchless Merrylegs.” 

Franois Bidolet and Co.. Holly Hill Faim, Enfield, Middlesex: “Fireaway 
the Second,” awarded Second Prize, but disqualified on account of being 
over the hei^t. 

-Pony StaUions, not exceeding 14 hand*. 

JamM fowmZt, Butlington Hall, Welshpool, Monteomeryihiw t .^°**/^* 
20?., tor “Almanza," rich brown, 3 yeanHm} wed by htawenj 
“iJOQMf dam by “Steamer." 



Avmd Im-Stotch JPiuh SirmingikatfL Ixm 

SAinjiTi Lamo, Henbaiy, Bristol: Skoohd Pbizb, lOL, for ** Lad ''if lira* 
combe,” dark brown, 6 years-old ; bred by Mr, Marfiest, KetAK; sire, 
“ Bed Cross Knight;" dam by ** Tomtit.” 

Ghbistopueb John Htrux Towzb, Weald Hall, Brentwood: TankD Pbize, 

SI., for “ Triostrin,” dun, aged ; breeder unktunm. 

William Edwabd Oakblbt, Gliffe House, Atherstone: tke Be$em Number, 
to ” Llanderfel,” brown, 8 years-old ; breeder onklmwn. 


Agricultural Maree and Ji^etie. 

Chablbb ftaltt, Westbead Parra, Stow, Bownliaio Market: PAlsa, 

201., for •yUoness,” ch(‘stnut, 4 years-old (fold W Wiseman’s “ 'wWder ”) ; 

bred W ^r, B. Morris, Stone Bridge Fann, Thoraay, f*ambrl||e8hir« ; 
sire. Mining’s “NonpareiU” -w » 

Gkobob Stbbkt, Maulden, Ampthill, Bedfordshire : SiMOVo Pniza, 101,, for 
“ Cardifif Ijass,” red roan, 0 ycars*old (foal by Stokw’s “ Yonag Cham- 
pion ") ; bred by Imuself ; sire, “ Young Britfiu dm, ** Brown.” 

Thomas Hobbocks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le«Fylde : Thibd Pbizei, 

51., for “Pnncess of Wales," bay, 4 year^old (foal by “Honest Tom”); 
bred bv Mr. i* bvard Parkinson, Forton, Tjancaster: siro," King Alfred:” 
dara, “ Bessie,'’ by “ Tom o’ the Gills.” 

'1'he Fabl or ELLEaMEBE, Worsley Hall, Manchester : the Beserve Numiber, 
to “Honest Lass,” bay, 6 years-old (foal by Stokes’s “Champion”); 
bred by Mr. 1. L. Curtis, Chatteris ; sire, “ Honest Tom dam. 
“ Pink.*^ ’ 

Clydeedale Maree and Foale. 


'J'be Eabl op EiitiisMERE, Worslev Hall, Manchester : Fibst Prize, 201 ., for 
“ Mi-s. Muir,” bay, 10 years-old (foal by “ Kii^ Tom”) ; bred by Mr. Muir, 
Loch B'ei^ua, Kirkcudbright; sire, “Champion.” 


Lieut.-Col, Lotd-Lindbat, V.C., M.P., Lockings Park, Wantage: Sioohd 
Pbize, 10^., for “ Darling,” bay, 12 years-old (foal by “ Prince Albert") ; 
bred by Mr. Mair, Udderstone, Mid-Calder. 


Suffolk Maree and Foale. 

Hobace Wolton, Newboum Hall, Woodbridge, Suffolk : Fnwp Pbizb 

chestnut, 8 yeaLjld (foal by “Royally^ 
bred by Mr. S. Wolton, sen. ; sire, “ Monarch dwn, “ PWde." ' 


Agricultural Oeldinge or FiUiee — Four Teare old* 

WiLLUM Bbamley, Amcotts Villa, Doncaster: Fibst Pbize, 201., for “The 
General,” bay gelding ; breeder unknown. 

JoHH Gibbs, Wyobbold, Droitwicb, Worcesterebire : Secobd Pbizb, lOJL for 
“ Merryman,” red loau geldmg ; bred by himself. 


Agricultural Oeldinge or FiUiee —Three Teare old.* 

Butler, Bingham : First Prim. 20 L 
for The Major, dark chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. J. lOiS 
Sawley, Derby ; sire, Burrow’s “ Lmoolnshire Lad dam. « JewelL” W 
Styche’s “Champion.” , ’ ^ ^ 

Hbsrt Pulleine, Baxter Hall, Drax, Selby, Yorkshire : Sxcom fma. 



Ixxz Award of Zive-Stock Prizoa at Birmingham. 

I 

for “ Patch,” black filly, bred by himself ; sire, “ Farmer’s 
Profit.” ^ 

The Eabl of Elt.E8uere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Thxbd Pbtzx, 67., 
for his bay filly ; bred by Mr. Doughty, Latoa Gamsgate, Lincolnshire ; 
sire, “ Young Thumper dam by “ Thumper.” 

Olt/desdale Fdlies — Three Yeare old. 

Lawbekce Dbew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lancashire : Fibst Fbize, 167., for 
his brown; breeder unknown. 

The EabIi OF Stbathmobe, Glamis Castle, Giamis, Forfar: Secqmo Pbize, 
107., for “ Nell,” bay ; bred by Mr. John Thomson,. Little Inch, Kirrie- 
muir, Forfar; sire, “Young Sir Colin dam, “Jess,” by “Champion.” 

Suffolk Fillies — Three Tears old. 

William Btfobd, The Court, Glemsford, Suffolk : Fibst Pbize, 157., foi 
“ Empress,” chestnut,,; bred by himself ; sire, “ Volunteer dam, 
“Matchet,” by “ Hero.” 

James Tolleb, Blaxall, Wickham Market : Second Pbize, 107., for “ Em- 
press,” chestnut ; breeder unknown ; sire, “ Farmer.” 

Agrindtural Qddings or Fillies ^Two Years old.* 

Chableb Mabsteks, Saddlebow, Kinti's Lynn : Fibst Pbize, 207., for 
“ Marchioness,” strawberry roan filly ; bred by himself. 

Hrkbt Smith, The Grove, Cropwell Butler, Bingham : Second Pbize, 107., 
for “Robin Hood,” bay gelding; bred bv Mr. Thomas Porter, Socko 
Park, Derby ; sire, “ Waxwork ;* dam, “ Flower,” by “ Uncle Tom.” 

Henbt Tomlinson, Lee Lane, Rugeley ; Thibd Pbize, 57., for bay filly : 
bred by himself ; sire, “ Pride of England ;” dam by “ Champion.” 

William Welcher, Snare Hill Park, Thetford, Norfolk ; the Jtfserve Number, 
to “ Royal Wnoess,” black filly; bred by himself; sire, “ Prince of 
Wales ;” dam, “ Smart,” by “ Honest Tom.” 

Clydesdale Fillies — Two Years old. 

WiLUAM Dbxwitt, Lea Farm, Bramley, Guildford : First Prize, 167., foi 
“ Rose of England,” bey ; bred by Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, Eatons, 
St^yniug ; sire, “ The Duke dam, “ Venture.” 

Lawbencb Dbew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanarkshire : Second Prize, 107., 
for his brown ; breeder unknown. 

Ed ward and Alfbbd Stanford, of Eatons, Asliurst, Steyning, Sussex: tlw 
Reserve Number, to “ Maggie,” black ; bred by Mr. Frederick Hammond, 
Wappingthome, Steyning ; sire, “ The Duke dam by ** Young 
Sampson.” 

Suffolk Fillies — Two Years old. 

isr if-tAAM TOU4EB, Gedgrave, Wickham Market : FiBSrr Feizb, IM., for 
“Ada,” chestnut; bred by Mr. W. Lines, Bredfield, Woodbridge; 
“Mnuutfa:* dam by Gatlin’s “Duke:” and Second Peizb, IW., |o 
** Myiilc,” chestntlt; bred by himself; sire, “Grouts Baapcrw; da®» 
“Scot," by “Brito®*" 



Award of Uoo-Stock Frizeo at Ixxxi 

* 

WiLUAU Btfobd, The Court, Gleoufoid, Suffolk : the Swotvt jAMIer, to 
“ Mogjiie,’’ chestnut ; bred by himself ; lire, ** TWtmteiflf $ dem, 

“ Moggie," by " Duke." 

Agricdtuiral Oddings and FiUie$ — (kw T«or old,* 

The Eael of Eixesuere, Wcuiley Hall, MubebeMM) i Fnsv 16/., 

for hie bay illiy ; bi^ by Mr. Beart, Wtebecdi } eiM, EoMMt Ttib the 
Second dam, by ** Wiseman’s Warner." 

John Wajuwl M.F., Bearwood, WokiajAemr SsooRo Ftesib lOL ftr 
"Princm" chestnut dlly; bred by^hnietf; stre, ” Ttmnlt BriMBtlT 
dam, ^ nnk." 

Thomas Hobrooks Milur, Singleton Feik, Fonltoa>le«l*yU|tt:.Ta2IU> Flun» 
for ’’Hebe," ^lUy; bred by himself; sirt^ •*|l^t dun, 
“Brisk." 

Snsraair Davis, Woola&hUl, Fenhora: the keserve NuaAtr, to hie bey filly ; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ General dam, “ Pleasant," by “ Bowumd.” 

Mores and Foala, $tutable far hreading jSunten. 

Thomas Horrocks Miijjsb, Singleton Farh, FouUoufle-Fylde: First Fbizs, 
201, for *' Flora," grey, 18 yearS'Old (foal by “Carbineer"); Ineeder 
unknown; sire, “Ellington;” dam, “Clotilde,” by “ Pyrrhus L” 

ViscocHT Falmouth, Trejmthnan, Fiubus, Cornwall: Sbcohd Fbizh, 101., 
for “ Bowling'gr^,’’ dark brown, 9 years-old (foal by “ Tonna l^tch- 
man"); bred by himself; sire, “^neschal;” dam, “Furlawn." 

MessBe. Staoo and Ttleb, (}edar Villa, Balsall Heath, Birmingham: Tbibik 
Prize, 51., for “Miss Saurin," brown, 7 years-old (foal by “Brown 
Bread"); bred by Hr. N. H. Stagg, Cedar Villa; sire, “ Oalsterdale 
dam, “ Lady Abbess," by “ Surplice." 

Charles Bowlaed Liddle, Highfield, Newport, Salop : the Reserve Nttmier, 
to “Insecurity,” brown, 6 years-old (foal by “De Clare”); bred by 
himself ; are, “ Gunboat ;” “ Bad Debt,” by “ Vedette.” 


Mares and Foal*, tuUdblefor breeding Saehnrge. 


Aleeahdeb Shebbatt, Oolepitobard, Hereford: Fibst Pbizb, 201, for 
“Polly,” dark chestnut, 17 years-old (foal by “Truant”); bred 
Bev. C. L. Eagles, Longtown, Abergavenny; sire, “Hereford;” dam, 
“Fanny." 

Thomas Cook, Hull : SEoop PBim, 101., for “ Portia," bi^, 5 yeeiE-old ; 
bred by Mr. P. Cook, Biggs, Fridaytborpe, York ; sirek “ Bay Preehlent r 
dam, “ Evening Star,” by “ Wildfire.” 


Thomas Kihoslet, Boar’s Croft, Tring, Herts : Tbibo Prize, 61., for “Shty,** 
brown, 7 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “Baron Leno;” dam, “OW 
Kitty.’’ 


Geoboe David Badham, the Lawn, Bulmer, Sudbury: the J^ees^ ATurnkf. 
to “Gipsy,” bUok, 4 years-old (foal by “Little Pip^”); hnfi |» 
himself; sire, “ Adonis dam, “ W ^ 


Fang Mare* and Food*, not ocoeeoding 14 hmd*. 

BEMjAMar GilIi, Wallace Street, Bound Oak, Biietley Hill, 

VOL. xn. — B. 8. f ^ 


Ivxieii Amrd ^ Frim at 

Fmra Ptozs, ISJn for Pot,” oheBtaut, 7 jeutHaldilokl by “ Duke”) ; 
bred by Ur. 0, Buller, Chomey Hill, Stoorbridga 

WiixuM OoATSB, Scarborough Farm, Winchcombe: Bboond Prisb, 101., for 
" Kitty,” chestnut, 11 years-dd (Ibal by “ Dexter”) ; bred by himself ; 
dam by ** Douglas.” 

Olkhbut Wbitbhead Griffin, Werrington, Peterborough: Third Prizi, 
61., for “ Sally," grey, 8 years-old (foal hy ** Young Quioksilrer”) ; 
brra by tbs Bev. Mr. Barnwell, late of Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

Stutter FiUiee — 2loo FeorF old. 

John Bickebbt, Wall Head, Carlisle : Finsr Pbixe, ISf., for Foung Kate," 
chestnut; bred by himself; sire, “Laughing Stock;” dam, “Bonnie 
Kate,” by* “ Clansman.” 

Robert Baskxbviu.e Mtnors, Tr^o, Boss : Second Prize, 101., for “ Mig- 
nonette^” brown; bred by himself; sire, “Double X;” di^ “Bosbe- 
lina.” , 

Booeb Bowlino, Barrow Howie, Lancaster: the Reserve NumUr, to “The 
Queen," chestnut ; bred by Mr. £. Barton, Warton Glamey, Lancaster ; 
sire, “ Laughing Stock ;” dam, “ I>ucbess." 

HmUer Smee— Three Teart cid, 

John Mdsobate Tattebsai.i.-Md80Ratr, Beverley, Yorkshire ; First Prize, 
loi!., for “ TrHnniih," chestnut ; bred by Mrs. Jackson, Riston Grange, 
Leven, Beverley ; sire, “ Theobald dam by “ Galaor." 

James T. Darrell, West Ayton, York : Second Prize, 101., for “ Delona," 
dark grey ; bred by Mr. Leonard Thompson, Sheriff Hutton, York ; sire, 
“ King Oarsdoc ;" dam, “ Mangold,'’ by “ Gay NeoroiDaDcer.” 

Jambb Moffa^ Low Crosby -on-Eden, Cailisle: the Reserve Rwmksr, to 
“Rosalind,'' brown; lin'd by Mr. W. R. J. Piper, Alstonl^, Carlisle; 
sire^ “ Laughing Stock dam, “Lady Lyna,” by “Ooddington." 


Hunter Qddinge — Two Yoon old.* 

The Duke of HAMDuroN, Easton Park, Wickham Market : Futar Pmze, 16/., 
for “Boynton,” bay; bred by the late Sir George Cholinley, Boynton, 
jbidling^UD, Yorkahire ; sire, “The Baron;" dam, “Pulley-Hanky, "by 
“EklgOaradoe.” 

WiUlfeaif IWabd Oaeelbt, Cliff House, Atherstone : Second Fbiks, 10/., 
war *BMi Tenter,” chestnut; bred by himself; sirs, “Watekmaoi 
dan, **0000117 Cousin.” 

iptm SAoam Bamsb, Lanefoot, Kendal: the Reserw Aritm6er,to *'^j 
Dm,” ehestont; bred by himself; sire, “TheDM^ dim, “Roastki 
by **BMiE«ay.'' 


Sunkr OeUingo — Three Faorf oUL* 

Jam tmman, Wall Head, Carlisle: Fiaar PBauL 164 
n IffrihMtfint i bnd by himself; sire, “LaugbingStodir 
•fv Kata,” by **ClaMiiian.” _ 

Hnon: J. Banarr, Boasdala, Tenbuty : Second Pbiei, 104 [<* " Pww®v* 
bHMil*rfliyhta«»lf{*i«,“I>oabl0Xrd^ 

Tveoui WAiioiii WUtocN^ Cokahill, Warwtefclikfa*: Mm 
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to “Sportiman,” ohflstaut} bred by tbe Into Mr, a,.:P|ai«t, Wa*«r 
Orton, Coleshill; sire, “Glenlyon;** daadby “Vifod.** 

Smter Mares-^Ftfur Tmm 0IA, 

John Goofeb, Orerstone, Northampton : Fibbv Fbiek, %I,, fbr **OoK|tiitow,*’ 
chestnut; breeder unknown; sire, “ Gavtoai s’* dam by *• "WHl/li IUm*!*- 
lian,’* 

Tbabdale Hiltoe EimmiKsoN, Manor H^nto, Oittoriek, YorLibire : ^htooTO 
PBtzB,,p2., for *‘lfoy Qucem” broimt bred Wwitoo, 

Oilling Beotory, Biottmond, xorksbirai iSg% ^llonosty ” 

Tboxab MaEbbu, Brcall Pnik, Weilingtoah Sldop: the Be^erto JYiMMhr, to 
" Liberty, " bnebt bay ; bred by the »«(» Mr. William IMMi, <9111^00, 
Shrewaowry; are, “Gitt;” dam by “Stoamw” 

Hunter <?i*ld<wp Four Teare old. 

Fbedebick Bablow, Haskptou, Woodbridge, SuHolk : Fibst Fbiel BBL, for 
“ Van Dyck,” brown bay ; bred by Mr. Georg? Meynell, Patrick Brampton, 
Bedale ; sire, ** Van Galm dam by “ Baraton.” 

TbauiaiiI HiiiTow HnroBnraoK, Manor House, (]attenck : Secohd Fbizb, 
ISi., fw “ Olenayle,” ohmtnut ; bred by Mr. Bussell Swanwiok, OoUege 
Farm, Cirencester ; sire, “ Enowriey dam, “ The Pet.” 

Fbbobbiok B. Joinm, Weatall Oourt Farm, Cheltenham : Thibd PkoO^ lOL, 
for bis black; breeder unknown ; sire, “Gemma;” dam by “Gallimt.” 

Hemby Hohe, Stoke Orchard, Cheltenham: the Reserve NumAer, to bis 
chestnut ; breeder unknown. 


Hunter Mares or OeldingB, Five Tecars-old and upwards, up to not less 

than 12 stone. 

Tbasdale Hilton Hutchiksoh, Manor House, Catteriok : Fibst Paom, 301., 
for “ The Jester,” brown geldii^, 7 years-old ; bred by Mr. Thomas 
Gibbons, Burafoot, Carlisle; sire, “Laughing Stock;” dam ^ “Bow- 
land.” 

William Whitehead, Wollaston, Wellingborough : Sboond Pbizb, £90)., for 
“ Harkaway," brown gelding 6 years-old ; brSeder unknown : sire, 
« King Caradoc;” dam “Muley.^ ^ 

Fbedebick Bablow, Hasketon Shrubbery, Woodbridge : Tbibd Pbbb, lOL, 
for “ Bang Charming," black brown gliding, 7 years-old ; bred by Mr, 
Mason, Dishforth, Boroughbridge, Torkshira: Bin, "Ainderbyt <<are 
by “Theon.” 

T. Hehbt Ashton, Temple Laughems, Worcester: the Reserve RfainiAer, 
to “The lianoer," chestput gelding, aged; breeder unknown; diia, 
“Mowbray.” ^ ^ 


Hunter Mares or Gddings, Five Tears-eld and ipward^ tfp |o iwf 

lew ikon 14 stone. 

The Duke of Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market : Fibst Fnaoi, IW Ll 
for “ Winder,” black gelding, 8 years-old; brewer unkoown. ^ 

T. Habtet D. Batly, Edwinstowe House, OUerton, Notts: Bbooto Feml 
aoi., for “Bossington,” bay gelding, aged; breeder unka^l iSSZ. 
“Cain;* damby “Oanute.’’ * 



Ixiddt itoUrtf of Livt^Stot^ PHzto at 

WnuAii WmmaiA, W<dUuston, WelUtkgbonmgb : TSfIb Pitizs, X07., for 
“Th« Old Soo^ra," brown gelding, S jeare-old; breeder nnknoim; dte, 
"€9ear the Way;” dam by “Lord Bibbleedale.” 

B(WB8T NiEimAK PtauFB, H.P^' Weloombe Hall, 8tiatfordH»>ATon : tbe 
Eeaerw Number, to ^ dark bay gelding, 7 yeai»«ld; breeder nn- 
known. 

HuiUere, iFbur Tear$-bld and upwarde, not exceeding 16 hand* 

2 tnmea.* 

AT.imwn Dabbt, Little Kees, Sbrewsbuiy: Fibst Pbize, 201,, for “Olon- 
oester,’* bay gelding, 6 yean-old; bred by Mr. Lewis, Great Kev, 
Shrewsbury ; sire, “ De Clare.” 

Hxnbt WiLLiiM Pbatt, Owlington Farm, Kincton, Warwickshire: Sicond 
P usB, 101., for “Dimdy,” westnut gelding, 5 yeare-old; bred by him* 
self; site, “Danube;” dun, “Gipsy," by “Hukaway." 

f 

The Beet Hunter tn any of the Five preceding Olataee,* 
Teasdalb Hilton Hutohihbon : Plate, value 261., for “ Tbe Jester.” 


Hmdeney Mates or Oddinge, exceeding 15 hands, and to not less than 

12 stone. 

Mbs. Hntar Fbbbt, 14-, James Street, Buckingham Gate, London : Fibst 
PuzB, ISti, for “Eclat,** (foestnnt mare, 5 years-old; breeder unknown; 
sire, “FSx;** dam, “Recluse.” 

Mbs. Louisa Mauxoai, Beechwood, Lyndhurst, Hampshire : Second Pbize, 
101., for “ Homespun," brown marc, i yeanKild ; bred by herself ; sire, 
“Joskin;” dam, “Kef.” 

Joseph Henbt Knowles, 28, Dale End, Birmingham : Thibd Pbize, 61., 
for “ Borneo,” bay gelding, 8 years-old ; breeder unknown ; sire, “Knight 
of Cards.” 

John Stott Milne, Sale Lodge, Sale, Cheshire: the Reserve Number, to 
“Charles L,” dark dhestnut gelding, 5 yearsKild; bred by Ur. Cook; 
Mrs, “Fireaway;” dam by “ Sir Charlea" 


Hadensy Mares or Qddings, exceeding 15 hands, and up to not less than 

14 stone, 

nUKM StisancB, Stand Hall, Wbitedeld, Manchester : FlBST Peize, 161., 
for 1*Sin|rise,” hay mare, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

BJUS. mn PEtHOB or Wales, K.G., Sandringham, King’s Lynn: Smohd 
lOL, for “Coomassie,” brown gelding, aged ; breeder unknown. 

TaaUM Ommc, Hull : Thibd Prize, 61., for “ Rosalind,” hay maW, 4 ytw** 
oU; bred Ire Mr. Francis Cook, Riggs, Fridsythorpe, Torfcshiw; sire, 
"jjmyseir «» ^ “FingaL” 

HinnrXiinwBMfBUBtaDfStafftm^ the JUservs Number, to **Ihnnbie," 

lilg|E<teDwn ttanv ^ ywvs-old ; breeder unknown ; sire, “ CwPBr.” 

We fyM oa nf h g JBdeb or Soadsters, above 14 kmdh and not osMo Ho g 

15 hande.* ^ 

<yftUUuM EtMTABD WtUET, Krcbes Green, Endingtob, ft rfotB g hpi » 

151!., for ** BgV bay gelding, 0 yea»-m ; modsr mdaMWib 



4imd of £iv0‘Stw^ ln»y 

« 

]{(88 ADEumn BUiwbon, SMtland Hoa«e| Bwonk fmXt 

lOi^ for " Major,’* bay gelding, aged; Iweadw mk»ai|0» 

MahsmbiiD Habsmon, Warter, Pockliagton, TerMuve: 1?BnBO PM^ 
for “Lady Jane Lindsay,” brown tmn. 4in|p|«QU{ nredlljr nimaws 
siro, “lllreaway;” dam, “Fanny,” by "PaKOfer. 

JosBPH Ttur, 209, Broad Stroet, Birminghain : the ibaem *o llil 

black gelding, 5 years-old; breeder unknuarn. 

Park or Lad^$ Sacha, above 14 im4a and n# mmadiaff 18 hmii.* 

AiiTBBD Dabbt, Litlile Ness, Shrewsbury; fimt PWBB, % ”F||fOblV'’ 
bay gelding, 10 years-old bred by httneeli^: “ Tuigtiaj|.J<NW^ 1 

dam, “Kitty." • ♦ 

Fbarok) Cook Si.mrm, Eastorfield HonW, DHliald, Totlshili : SaowD 
Puzii, 101., for “ Osone," brown marq, 6 yeuri-old ; bred ||r. B. 
Haber, Leckonfleld House, Beratley; broeder unknown. 

JAVta Moffat, Low Oro&by-ini-Eden, Oartlble. Tninn Fsizt, 61., for 
“Magieie,” bay mare, 5 years-old; bred by himself; dro, “Inngfaing 
Stack." 

Stefubm Kibuy, d, City Terrace, City Boad, Manchester: the Bsssfw 
JftOMier, to “ Streamlet,” bay nuue, 9 years-old ; bred by himself; ehe, 
“Dr. Saugrado;” dam, “The Yore,” bv “ Sweet Briar.” 

Pony Marea or Oeldinga, above 13 handa and not exceeding 14 lands. 

Ths Dokk of HAHUiTOit, Easton Park, Wickham Market : Fmsr Pnizi, 
151., for “Bosco,” black gelding, 6 years-old; breeder unknown; aiie, 

“ Performer." 

WiLUAH Bead Cockle, Hill Bow, Haddenham, Cambridgeehire : Sbooed 
Pbizb, 101., for “Kingfisher,” black gelding, 7 years-old; bred by him- 
self; sire, “Clbartiie Way;" dam, “Butterfly.” 

Fbaeoib Finch Bladon, Boaemount Villa, Polsloe Road, Exeter: Tbibd 
Pbizb, 51 ., for “Tally Ho,” brown gelding, 6 years-old; breeder un« 
known; sire, “Harkaway.” 

Thomas Statteb, Stand Hall, Whltefield, Mutoheeter: the Jtaaerve Stmbar, 
to “Suspense," bay mare, 5 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Pony JUdrea or Oddinga, nd exeaei^ing 18 lands, 

Fbakcib Finch Bladon, Bosemonnt Villa, PMsloe Boad, Exeter: Fow 
Pbizb, 161., for “ Taffy,” grey gdding, 7 yean-old ; breeder tminOWn. 

William Ttlbb, 28, Frederick Street, Hrnungham: Sboomo PbibRi lOL 
for “Billy,” bay gelding, 12 years-old ; breeder unknown. 

E. M. B. Welbt, Norton Lees, ShefiSeld; Thibd Pbizb, 61, for “Ttwnsy w. 
roan gelding, 8 years-old ; breeder nnknown. 

William M. Hobday, Monkspath Priory, Shirley, Bioninghsm: ^IJttte 
' Bob” awarded Second Prize, but disqualified on aeoonnt df bdna o*m> 
thebcoght 

Sameaa JSarea or Geldmga, over 10 londl.* 

Twmas Stattbb, Stand Hall, Whitefield, Manshestor: Fowe i hte*. oro 
for “S^cnlation,” ohoatnnt mare, 8 yeata-old; bmdn nnlmw ww 


Icaacvi 

BiMtABD ICAmsHMi;, Bindfiad 8t>«et, Bi^nil«b•m:<^3lt»|rD Bun, 1<M., 
for **Floliy,” gtt^ mare, aged ; bred by Sir vbalrlee Mwdaimt. 

Hanmm Motet or QeUUngt, otir 14 limii* and not eaceeeding 15 lands.* 

Misa Adilaiok Habbibok, Eastland House, Leaminston: Fib«t Pbdc^ 20^., 
for ** Minor,** bay mare, 7 yean-old ; breeder ui^own. 

Albbbt CHABtos JoKBS, Hallfield House, Edgbaston, Birmingham : Sboond 
Pbub, lot., for “Kitty,” bay marc, a^t 7 years-old; breeder nn- 
known. 

Gbobqb David Badhah, The Lawn, Bolmer, Sndbnry : Thibd Pbizb, 
for “ Zoe,** brown mare, 7 years-old ; bred by Ifr. George Cook, Smeatham 
Hall, SudJ^ury ; aire, “ Morgan Lightfoot.” 

Jomr Hebbt Daoijsh, 132, Great Homer Street, Liverpool: the Bmrve 
Ifimier, to “Ddly Varden,” chestnut mare, 6 yeare-uld; breeder un- 
known. 

Barnett Pomes, over 13 lands and not toeeeding 14 lends.* 

M|w. Hshbt Fbibbt, 14, James Street, Buckingham Gate, London : Fuar 
Pms% 1511, for “King Pofov** chestnut gming, C yeai»«ld; breeder 
unknown; sire; “Apricot.** 

Tom MiTOBBLt^ Bowling Park, Bradford, Torkahire ; Skcond Pbub, 101., for 
“Lady Isabel,** bay mare, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. Baokbonse, Wiatow, 
Selby ; sire, “ A la Mode;" dun, “Jenny," by “Serenader." 

WiuJiM CuAMBEBB, Windsor Temoe, Hockley, Birmingham : Tann Pbize, 
6L, for “ Emperor,” dark bay geWng, 6 yeata-old ; breeder unknown. 

Jakh Nock Clabkb, Uarborne, Staffordshire: the Rtterve Ntmimr, to 
“Kitty,” raey marc, 14 yeani-old , bicd by the late liov. F.J. Clarke, 
Broad Hidley Hall, Quinton, WorocHterahira. 

Harnett Pontes not exceeding 13 lands.* 

JoBnra ADLRiMa, 36, Summer Lane, Birmii^ham: Foav Pnon, 1$L, for 
“ Belle of the Ball," bnght brown mare, 9 years-old ; bieeto unknown. 

William Cbambbbb, Windsor Terrace, Hockley, Birmingbam : SnoovD PKizi, 
lOf., for “ Priuoe," bay griding, 6 yeara-uld ; breeder unknown. 

Josy Bolt, Oslewortb Park, Wotton-under-Edge, Olouoestenhim : the 
Jfssinw Number, to “ Puule Monkey,” black gelding, ijwat 5 yasrs- 
old; bleeder unknown. 


CATTLE. 


SktrAornt~--BtUt aboee Ihret Ttan-tiUL 

ItjUOVBn or Bxbtbb. Bur.:hlcy Park, Stamford : FiUT PflUM 
“ Tekmnohua ^ "(36,7261, roan, 3 yrari, 6 mouths, 2 ws*k% 
hndbf hUmetf; ure, “Tclemacbus" (27,80®); dMfo 
“NesMr** (24,648); g. d., “Petwl," by “4tt Doln «( «*«»»» 
^7,760)^ W g> d„ “Sandpiper," by “The Briar* (IM’^X 
Wujj^JUl Lriivatr, Sherjff Hu*ton, York ; Rbo3VO ttm, flOf, Wr *lbf 



4»wd Bim ««. btitxfli 

* 



ttudby biiiif 
“ ** Voiui'* 

3X I AVaV«n.»i ■ K* M Winw VJ i f 

gr. g. d,, lorkshire L$s8,” bf ** Um^W Twft ^ (l^MtSO)* 

This Eabl or Shbbwbbobt, Iilgflrtro Halli 9liitfbBdl, ISL, for 

“Hindoo Chief,’’ roal^ 4 yean, 8 nmthB,34qw-<dd; iwd#(jri|r. wejilM^ 

Plumpton Hall, Penrith ; iire,‘‘Indi “ -2- 

top 26th,” by “ Wild Boy” (26,4*7) 

■wick” (16,685); gr. g. d., Hasseitop 

Thohah Ateihboh, Hu^ House, TTnawottAh, Ito^b’ster: Fairii|Ai1PiU9|L 
101^ for “ Serffi^ntlrwin,” red and trlwl^ years, 3 moutha, 8 K^ks, 4 
days-old ; biMby Mr. \1'. LintoiuCI&^iHHlHnttoii, lork ; tdra, "flMlHUxt- 
Major” (29,967); dam, “Hotue iWlily,” by “Mottutain "Wief” 
(20^88): g. d., “Haiidinaid,^ by Tr^ ” (14;880) ; fT. ft A, 

“ White IldM.” by “ Mag^Ttoil ” Wft)). 


WiUJAX Ain> Hbiiht Dohdiko, Panton House, Wragby, I4Ml6bMdii»: 
the J?<Hr«e Numiei to “Boburt Stepheasoa” (32,313); man, 4 years, 
8 months-old ; bred by the late Mr. Totr, Aylesby Manor, Orimaby ; sin^ 
“ Royal Prmoo" (27,384) ; dam, “ Riby Peeresa," by “ Breastplate.” 


ShorthoTM —BvSt above Tuo and not ecBoeeding Three Tetat eti. 


Alhxahubr HsHitT Bbowhx, Boxford, OhathiU, Northumberland : Finsr 
Pbusb, 26Z., for “ Pioneer ” (35,042), white, 2 yean, 8 months, 8 weeks, 
8 days-old; bred by himself; ure, “Duke of Aosta” (28,358); dam, 
“Prunette,” by “Lord Plymouth” (24,465) ; g. A, “FraneUa,” by 
“ Knight Errant" (18,164); gr. g. A, “ Prude," by “Valasco’’ (15,448). 

The Mabqois or Exbtsb, Burghley Park, Stamford: Sbcomd Pboci^ 152., 
for “Telemachus 9th" (36,727), roan, 2 years, 6 montl^ 3 weeks 6 
days-old; bred by himself ; sire, “Telemachus” (27,608); dam, “Sea 
Gull," by “Nestor "(2^648); g. A, “Petrel," by “4th Dpke of 
Thomdale” (17,760) ; g. d., “Sandpiper,” by “ The Briar" (16,376). 

Fbahois J. Savue F 01 .JAHBB, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts : Thibd 
Pbhsb, lOZ., for “Sweet Pea,” roan, 2 years, 8 months, 3 days-old ; bred 
by himsell; sire, “M.P." (29,398); dam, “Sweetheart 28th," by 
“ Count Lcmster ” (23,638) ; g. d., “ Sweetheart 11th,” by “ The Bamn ** 
(18,838) ; gr. g. A, “ Sweetheart 3rd,” by “ Daybreak " (U,338). 


Jakes Slbb Bolt, Dodhill House, Taunton: Fourth Pbieb, 62., for 
“ G^lant Gay " (33,983), roan, 2 years, 8 months, 2 we(^B, 6 days-old ; 
bred by Mr. R. Jefierson, Preston Hows, Whitehaven; sire, “Gsy 
Cavalier ’(31,223); dam, “Bona De^," by “Knight of the Shite* 
(26,652); g.d., “Bonne Fille2ud,” by “Duke of Cumberland "(21,684); 
gr. g. d., “ bonne Fille,” by “ Sir Roger " (16,991). 

WnxiAM Hebsbrt Wodbhoube, Woolmors Park, Hertford: the JSssem 
NwmJer, to “ Royal Havering 2nA" roan, 2 years, 8 months, I week, 6 
days-old; bred by Mr. D. McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford: eiro. 
“ 8rd Duke of Geneva ” (28,758) ; dam, “ Dewdrop,” by “ PHnoe Vi 
Coburg ” ( 20,676) ; g. d., “ Duchess," by “ Duke ot CamhrfdM " (12,742) 1 
gr. g. A, “ Cold Cieam,* by “ Earl of Dublin " (10,178). ^ 


Skor&onu— Yearling Bulh above One and not eneaeSkig Tm Yettra iM. 

TbOhab HaedwioH Bi:4AND, Dingley Grange, Market Harborongk 
ehire: Fiaei Pamit, 262., for “General Fusee,’’ roan, 1 yewjil 


Ixxvviu Jmrd iPtim ai BirmH^fhain. 


6 d* 78 -oId; bred by binuelf: Mre, **£8x1 of Wati doo 2iid*’{^818) ; 
dim, “Faity,** if •* Aftioanj* g. ^ “ Beauty, ** by "fewryj^ p, g. d, 
Pittam 2nd,* by ** Castle Ashby.” 

Tux Dukx or yoxTHirirexxr.Aro, Alnwick Castle : Skoond FbUsx, ISi., for 
" Snowstotm,” white, 1 ya^Bmonihs, 2 weeks, 6 day»i«ld i brad by him- 
self; ,Bin^ “Mayor of Windsor” (31,887); dam, “Snowdrop^” by 
“Aoeof TVumps” (30,855); a. d., “Woodbine,” by “Vice-President” 
(23,126) ; n. g. d, “ Eoeebad,*^by “ Majestic” (18,278). 

BkkJaiiikSt. JoHHAcKEBS,PrinknasbPark,Painswiek: Trixd Pbixk, lOf., 
for “ doTis,” roan, 1 year, 10 mouths, 3 weeks, 6 daye-old ; bred by him- 
self ; sire, “ Connty Member” (28,268); dam, “ Clotilde 8rd,” by “ Lord 
Plymott^ ” (24,455) ; g. d., “ Clotilde,” by “ Knight Errant * (18,154) ; 
gr. g. dq “ Cnloe,” by “Cudigan”.(12,556X 

JoBV BowLXT,*juD., Stubbs Walden, Pontefract, Yorkshire ; Fooxto Pbize, 
Sf., for “ Count Towneley,” light roan, 1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 6 
days*oId; fared Mr. J. Snany, Marramxtta, Bledmere, York; dre, 
“Earl Lyon” (38,779); dam, “ Princess 8id,” by “Duke of Towneley ” 
(21,815) ; g. d., “ Bed I'rinceas,” by “ Gipsy iVince ” (17,765); gr. g. d., 
“ Brady,” by “ Oodrington " (14,290). 

JORX Wbiobt, jun.. Green Gill Head, Penrith : the Jte$erve Jftixtjhr, to 
“ Beacon ” (33,125X roan, 1 year, 8 months^ 1 week, 1 day^oU ; txied by 
himself ; sire, “ Man’s Estate ” (26,806) ; dam, “ Genevieve,” by “ Boyal 
Cambridge Gwynne” (29^49) ; g. d.. “ Godiva,” by “ FbUtas ” (22,534) ; 
gr. g. d., '* Leona,” by “ Hogarth ” (t3,086X 


ShorliorM—BtM Cabm tixm 8bs emd net en c eei in g iVeelw Jfontte old. 


Joint Toxa, M.P., Aylosby Manor, Grimsby, Linoolnablre : Fixer Pxux, 15/., 
for “Fits William,” white, 11 month^ 4 weeks, 1 day-old ; bred by him- 
self; sire, “Kni^t of the Shire'* (26,662); dam, “ Heather Flower,” 
by “ l/)rd Napim ” ^, 688 ) ; g. d., “ Highland Flower,” by “ Mountain 
Chief” (20,383); gr. g. d., “ClareDco Flower,” by “ FitxClarenoo ” 
(14,652> 

WiLuaif Nxmr, Yorton Villa, Banner Hill, Shropshire: Saoewv Pxizx, 
lOf., fbr “Claro’s Duke,” roan, 11 months, 4 weekiL 1 dsy-rid i bred I 7 
hti na e i f ; sire, “Lord Clare 2nd ” (31,640) ; dam, “Veons,” by ”Fil 
Dreperandum” (26,963); g. d., “ Verandsh,” by “Biyal OoMcUlor" 
(2(^^) ; gr. g. d., “Mi^nee,” by “Archduke 2nil ” (16,688). 


Tg» Jpinu or Noethom»blako, Alowirk Casas; Tnxii Pxm, for 
"Cbeveley." wlute, 9 months, 6 day8H>ld ; bred by himself; sl», “ Bubo 
<rf •^( 88 , 744 ; ; dam, “ Vilage Maid,** by “ Jeweller” mm) f g- 
^Bsrriet,” by “Vice Prosidcot* (23,125); gr. g.dl, “Bottereupk” by 
»*Oeoi*B8*d' (161,147). /.a a-- 


Bxxmmx Sr. Jnm Acxxiia, Prinkaasb Park, Paixswi^Okneestsnhto: 
the Smrm Wtrerier. to “Prinoe of Georgia,” roan, 9 months 
old ; bred ^ Ui^lf; ««•, “County Member” (28^); d«»», 

Ijk'e Oneea,” by ** Brigirie Major ” (21,812) ; g. d., “ Gfoi^ l^^ Briace 
^eerge* (18^U0); gr. g. d., “ Hopeful,” by “HopewdI * (H^W^ 


SkofikerM^Cowe ohore I%ree Tettre M, 
fttoox KxxKAxn, Marnl^, Blaa^SM ». 


201, for “ <)«eBii Maiy,” roeo,8yean,U memhs. t m ss l»fdl i 
Qby «H“Gfuid DuW(>xM!^7«IQ;'4a4 



Ano^” by 8t«,aley 2nd’' (26/4$)} 

“Itkocaroni" (24,498)} ff. g. i., “iKidindr ly « tttjw flf |tefolk^ 
(l7,785)i 

Teasdalb Hiltoh Husononov, Manor Hoiuk^ QattedtAv 'toificiidtil 0soda|i 
PwzB, 1(M., for “ l«dy AUcia,” nan, 8 ymtt $ «#■«»» 


Manor,* by “Baron Warlaby” (7818)} «, g. 4, “Lwly 
“ Vesuvius * (66S0). Calved Sep^balf JW W76, * ^ 

WiiajAM AHD Hekby Duddino, PaiD^^ISiMia* Viagby, IA|Wpl»lW*a: 
THDtb pKizB, St,, for “ Btoommg 4 yeais, lOmontbs, t waelt, 

4 days-old, nirnulk ; bred by tboin(iMVi^||i% “ llobiu” (‘24JMM))} dan, 
“Bloomar,” by “Lord Pantoo’’ g. d., “ Uurtbri|nVif’ 
“Koyal Favour *(1^,000) 5 gr. g. i,fll5ter,* by“a34vaa’’(lM07>. 
Calvad June 15, 1876. 

AxBBoaa Bobotbau, Oak Farm, Piayton Baaaatfc, Tamwortb: Dm Muerve 
Number, to “ Eleanor,” ruam 10 years, 3 weeks, 2 dayi‘4111, in- 

milk and in-caLf; bred by Mr, T. Hams, Stoney Lane, Broinagrovat aire^ 

“ CastlereagL” (19,409); dam, “Ediih,” oy “Baron Berytogtoa’' 
(17,367), 2.6,, “Clematis,” by “ Duke William” (11,400); gr. g. d., 
“t'oashp,” by “ Cramer 2Qd” (10,084). Calved January 14, ais. 

8horihom$ — S«ifen in-mSk or iihca^, wt exceeding Three Yean old, 

Ihe Rev, Robebt Bbuob Keheabd, MarnbuU, Blandford: Fibst Fbize, 
201., for “ Blossom Second,” roan, 2 years, 6 months, 1 vredc, 6 daya- 
old, in-oalf; bred by himself; site, “Grand Dukeot Oxford ”(^,763); 
dam, " Blossom,” by “ Earl of Darlington ”(21,636); g. d., “ Belinda,” 
by “ Sir Roger ” (10,991) , gr. g. d., “ B^ngton Las^” by “ Sir Walter " 
(10,834) : and Second PstzE, 151., for “ Olga,” wbite, 2 years, 11 months, 

1 week-old ; m-calf ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Grand Duke of Oxford ” 
(28,763) ; dam, “Juliet,” by “ Wonder” (21,126); g. d., “£thelmda,”b!y 
“ Marmaduke " (14,897); gr. g. d., “Electra,” by “Lovemore” (10^476). 

Emilt, Ladt Pigot, West Hall, Wey bridge Station, Surrey ; Thibd Pbizb, 
lOL, for “ Flatterer,” red and white, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 4 days- 
old, in-oalf; bred by herself; sire, “Victor Rex" (30,227); din, 
“Flossy,” by “Royal Arthur” (29,840); g. d., “Lady Flora,” by 
“ Protector " (20,609) ; gr. g. d., “Cleasby Dmsy,” by “ King CSonsort” 
(16,836). 

John Lamb, Burrell Green, Pennth: Fohbts Prize, SI., tar “Lauissthoa 
3rd,” red and white, 2 years, 6 month^ 4 Wedcs, 1 day-old, in-calf: bred 
by himself; sire, “Hubback Junior” (31,396); dam, "Lanre8tina,”by * 
“ Edgar " (19,680) ; g. d., “ Laurel," by “ Nunwick ” (16,638) ; gr. g. d., 
“Lilac,” by “Sulyman” (12,167). v . /.a »•’«» 

Sib WnxiAM G.Abmstbovo, G.B., Gragside, Morpeth, Korthnmberlaod: the 
Bmrvt Number, to '‘3rd Oxiord’e Welfare,” ro&n, 2 years, 8 too&tiia, 2 
weeks, 6 days-old, in-calt; bred by himself; sire, “Oxford leGiwd” 


s, g._d», “Ujjly 


Shoribornt-~7eatUng He^era, above One and not exceeding Tm Te0f clX» 

Emcv, Ladt Pioov, West Hall, Weybridgs Station, Snsrey : FittV JhtWk,. 
tiOf., for “linperioas Queen," light roan, 1 year, 10 mont^ 8 weak%|4u|»!* 



xc Award of lAvoStork at Birmingham. 

t 

(dd$ bred by herself; siie, ‘*'Viotor Bex” (30^27); dsm, “ Imperial Rose 
2nd,” by “ Prinoe of the Empire ” (20,678) ; g. d.,^“ Imperial Bose,” by 
“Prince Imperial ” (15,095) ; gr. g. d., “Red Bose,” by “Vangtird” 
(10,994). 

David HoIktobh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex : Secokd Pries, 15^., for 
“Ghaamer 24th,” red, 1 year, 9 months, 1 week, 2 days^ld; bred by 
himself; ore, “Dnke of Hainault” (33,661); dam, “Charmer 18th,” by 
“Srd Du^e of Geneva" (23,753); g. d,, “Science,” by "Chanter” 
(19,423); gr. g. d., “ Sweetheart 2nd,” by “ Earl of Dublin*’ (10,178). 

The Rev. Rodbbt Bbuck Eennabd, Mitrnhnil, Blandford: Thibo Prize, 

101., for “lole,” roan, 1 year, 9 months, 4 weeks, 1 day«old; bred by 

himself; sire, “Grand Duke of Oxford” (28,763); dam, “Joliet,” by 
“ Wonder” (21,126); g. d., “ Ethelinda," by “Marraaduko” (14,897) ; 
gr. g. d., ‘'Electra,” by “ Lovemore ” (10,476). , 

Gleiuiit Whitehead Gbipfin, Werrington, Peterborough: Foobth niZE, 

61., fisr “ Blushing Roar," roan, 1 year, 7 months, 1 week, 6 days-old ; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Telersachns 2Dd ” (32,649) ; dam, “ Blush 3rd,** by 

"Liberator ” (24,331) ; g. d., “Blush," by “ Caxton” (21,433); gr. g. d., 
"Bride," by "Gameboy" (14,685). 

1'hb Htttok Fabmiko Cohpakt (Limited), Uytton, WbaUey, Lancashire : 
the £eaerve Numier, to “ Ruby 6th,” roan, 1 year, 9 naonths, 2 weeks, 5 
days-old; bred by Mr. J. P. Haslam, Gilnow, Bolton-le-Moors ; sire, 
"Sidus* (29,969); dam, “Ruby 4th,” by “Abbot of Knowimere” 
(19,183); g. d,, “Ruby 3rd,” by “ Red Duke " (18,676) ; gr. g. d., 
“ Roby 2nd,” by “ Constitution "(14,320).* 


ShorAonw — Ekifer Calvea, above Six and under TSeehe MonAi dd. 


Ghabueb Augustus Barkes, Solesbridge, Rickmansworth, Herts: First 
FEize, 151., for “ Golden Duchess 4tb,* red and white, 10 months, 2 weeks, 
6 days-old ; bred by Mr. K. J. Coleman, Stoke Park, Blou^ ; sire^ “ Third 
Duke of Glo’ster” (33,653) ; dam, “ Golden Duchess 2iid,” by “Bairing- 
ton Oxford ” (25,607) ; g. d., “Golden Duchess,” by “Golden Duke” 
(19,860) ; gr. g. d., “ (Azarina," by “ St^cond Grand Duke ” (12,961). 


Ehilt, Ladt Pioot, West Hall, Weybridge Station, Surrey : Shooed Prize* 
lOlo for “ Dainty Dame,” 10 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old ; bred by her- 
■elf ; sire, “ Opoponax ” (34,950) ; dam, “ Dame Dorcas,” by “ Vahwous ” 
(27,701) ; g. A, “ Dame Patience,” by “ Prince of the Realm ” (22,627) ; 
gr. g. d., “Dame Quickly," by “ Valaaoo" (15,443). 


The Eabl or Dukxore, Dunmorc, Stirling, N.D.: Tbied Pbuce, 51., for 
" Bed Bose of Strathesme," red and white, 11 months, 3 weeks, 4 days* 
old ; bred bjf himsell ; sire, “ Sixth Dulm of Geneva " (30,969) ; d*®* 
“B^ Bose of Stratbtay," ity “Joe Johnson” (3144); g. d., “Ducjifi® 
dth,” by “Airdrie” (30,365); gr. g. d., “Duchess 2nd,” by “Pilot 
(82,066). 


WnuAV Hoseee akd Sok, Loggan’s Mill, Hayte, Corawall : the 
“k Number^ to “ Miss Ada 8th Twin,” roan, 9 months, 1 week, 6 
^ bred by themselves; aire, “Second Baron Wild Eyes” (3O,40p; 
“Mias Ada Srd,” by “Second Earl of Cxfoid” (*8,844) : g. d.i ** 
1^ “Royal Oak" (22,798); gr. g. d., "Duoheae,* hy 
Chvoar'* (19,623). 



Alward fif Livt^Sioidt PriztB of xci 


Smfordt-^BvU* above Three Tean M. 

William Tatlob, Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereforddiirei Fra&r Pwze, 
2BJ!., for « Tredegar” (6077), 8 years, 6 monthly 4 veeks-old } toed by 
himself: sire, “Mercury” (3967); dam, “Beauty,” by “Holmer” 


(2048). 

Wabben Evans, Llandowlais, Usk, Monmouthshire : Sbcomd Pbize, 16?., 
for “Von Moltke 2nd,” 4 years, 4 months, 1 week, 6 dayu^ld; toed 
by himself; sire, “Von Moltke” (4284); dam, “CJlmtess 3id,” by 
“ Monaughty” (2117). 


Thomas Middleton, Llynavpn, Gluo, Salop: Tbohd PiQze, 5?., for “Bartm 
4tb,” 8 years, 4 weeks, 1 viay-old ; bred by the Bev. A. Clive, Whitfield, 
Hereford ; sire, “ Barouci (^3671); daiu, “ Silter,” by ‘ Chieftain 4th.” 


John Biohabds, Gsaen Hail, Llao£||p)ii« McrntfiwnaBwIiiii : tito Mei^rmNam^ 
hereto “QUder” (dB36>, Symuit 3 monlitf, 8 WMdts, 6 deamMi toed 
by T. L. Meire, Eytoanm^vem, Stoewidialy ; siie, ** fUtoiV Boy** 
(8419) ; dam, “28,” by “ Gleam” (2648)., 


Serefofds — Bofis above Two aad not exceeding Three Fears old. 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilaiy, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire: Fibst Pbiee; 261., 
for “ Horace 2ud ” 2 years, 1 month, 3 wews, 3 days-old ; bred by Mr. 
J. Price, Court House, Pembridge; sire, “ Horace” (3877); dam, 
“Damsel 2nd,” by “ Wanderer” (5132). 

William Clement Davt, Horn Park, Beaminstcr, Dorset : Second Pbieb, 
16?., for “ Lord Guin]>ton,” 2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old ; toed 
by Mr. W. B. I’cren, Com^itm House, South Petberton ; sire, “ Lord 
Lincoln ” (3220) ; dam, “ 1 vington Bose,” by “ Sir Thomas ” (22^). 

Tom Llewelyn Bbeweb, Daii-y-graig, Newport, Monmouthshire : the Beterve 
Number, to “ Alphonso ’’ (4305), 2 years, 4 months, 3 weeks-old ; bred 
by Mr. K. Keene, Pen Craig, Gacrleon ; sire, “ Tredegar ” (4210) ; dam, 
“Bonny 7th," by “ Monaughty 8rd” (3262). 


Herrfords — Yearling BtUle above One and wA exceeding Three Yeare old. 

WiLUAM Tayloe, Showle Court, Ledbury: Fibst Pbizb, 25?., for “Thought- 
ful” (6063), 1 year, 9 months, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sue, “Mer- 
cury ’ (3967) ; dam, “ Young Beauty.” 

Sabah Edwabds, Wintcrcote, Leominster, Herefordshire: Second Pbiee, 
16?., for “Sir Edward,” 1 year, 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old ; toed by 
herself ; sire, “ Winter de Cote " (4253) ; dam. “ Young Meremaid tod.* 
by “Leominster 3rd ”(3211). ' ' » 

William Tayuib, Showle Court : Thied Pbize, 6?., for “ Taunton” (6085\ 
1 year, 11 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred by himself; siie, “ Tchunsh 
2nd” (3553) ; dam, “ Hazel,” by “Tom ^wn ” (2828). 

Ghables Henby Hinckesman, Charlcotte, Bridgnorth, Saltm : the ffriwrac 
Number, to “ Sir Wilfrid 2nd," 1 year, 9 months, 4 weeks-old: toed by 
himself; sire, “Sir Wilfrid" (6000); dam, “Jessica 2nd,” by “AinrievZ. 
turist”(1842). ' ^ 


Hereforde — BuU Calves above Six and not exceeding Twine MtnoAe old. ' 

William Taylob, Showle Court : Fibst Pbize, 10?., for “ Teleacope,” 11 
mouths, 1 week-old ; bred by himself; sire, “ I Wa g ur ” f 
“ TuUft” by “ Triumph ” (2836). ^ V « U * 
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Thokas James CABWABimnc, Stockton, Bnry, Zieominster : Sxcomd Pbizx, 

67., for “ Ben Battle,” 9 months, 1 day-old ; bred by Jiims^lf ; sire, “ Long- 
boms ” (4711) ; dam, “ Florence ” by “ De Cote ” (3060). 

Henrt Nicholas Edwakdb, Broadward, Leominster : the Reaerw Number, 
to “ Durable,” 11 months, 3 days-old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Arkmight 
2nd” (4315) ; dam, “ Dahlia 4th,” by « Philip" (3314). 

c Her^orde — Cowe tAove Three Tears cid. 

William. Titdgk, Adforton, Leintwardine, Herefordshire : Fibst Prize, 207., 
for “ liosebud,” 8 years-old, in-milk ; bred by Mr. B. Rogers, The Grove, 
Pembridge ; sire, ** Sir Thomas ” (2228) ; dam, " Rose,” by “ North Star " 
(2138). Calved March 20, 1876. 

Thomas THOHfiS, St. Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire : Second Prize, 

107., for “Rosaline,” 6 years, 11 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, in-milk 
andin-Cftlf; brad by himself ; sire, “Sir John Srd” (3456); dam, “Fairy,” 
by “Shamrock " (2750), 

WiLUAU Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefunlshirc : Third Prize, 57., 
for “ Hazel 3rd,® 8 years, 10 months-old, in-calf ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Triumph ” (2836) ; dam, « Hazel,” by “ Tom &own ” (2828). 

The Rev. Abobeb Clive, Whitfield, Hereford : the Reserve Number, to 
“ Satin,” 3 years, 4 months, 4 weeks-old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Baronet ” 
(3671) ; dam, “ Spot,” by “ Plato " (2160). Calved February, 1876. 


Bereferds ~~Hei/er$, in-mUk or in-ealf, not exceeding Three Tears old. 

Thomas James Carwaboinb, Stockton Bury, Leominster : First Prizi, 167 , 
for “Helena,” 2 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old, iu-calf; bnxl by 
himself ; sire, “ De Cote " (3060) ; dam, “ R^na,” by “ Heart of Oak ” 
(2035). 

Warren Evans, Llandowlais, Usk, Monmouthshire : Second Prize, 107., 
for “Lady Blanche,” 2 years, 5 months, 1 week, 4 days-old, in-calf; 
bred by himself; sire, “Von Moltko 2ud"(6127); dam, “ Fairmaid,” 
by “ Prince Alfred ” (3342). 

Her Majesty the Qheen, Windsor Ctstle ; Third Prize, 67., for “ Duchess 
of Edinburgh,” 2 years, 10 montlui, 2 woeks-ohl, iu-oUf ; bred by Her 
Majesty, Flemish Farm, Windsor; sire, “Prince Leopold;” dam, 
“Adel^de 2nd," by “Prince Leopold”; and the Reserve Numher, to 
“Princess Elizabeth,” 2 years, 11 months, 1 week, 4day»K>ld, in-calf; 
Ind by Her Majesty, Flemish Farm, Windsor ; sire, “ IVince Leopold 
<laii^ “ Victoria the Second,” by “Ajax." 


Herefords—YearUiy Bei/ers above One and not exceeding Two Yean cld. 


Mrs. Edwards, Wintercott, LcominsUr, llerefordsliire: First Pbizb, 167., 
for “Mabel,” 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 5 daya-old; bred Iw herself; 
sire, “Winter de Cote” (4253); dam, “Myrtle 3rd,® by “ Tomboy 
(8546). 


li^uAK Dcboraij. Perer, ConipUm House, South Petherton, Somerset: 
iP Second Pbizb, 107., for “ Lady Lottie,” 1 year, 11 mootha, 8 eM 
1 ity-o\d ; hrm himself ; sire, “ Lincoln" (8220) ; dam, “Izdy 
Evte,” Iqr Plutareb " (3882). 

Vfliur Tdbnee, The Leen, Pembridge, Horefordihire : Tbibd Fbieb, 57., fot 
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“ Mulberry,” 1 year, 10 montha, 4 weekt 1 day-old ; bred by himsdf } 
sire, “Silver Boy” (8419); dam, “Maud, l:>y “Jupiter” (8191). 

WiLLiAU Tatlob, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordebire : the Staerve NunAw 
to “Duchess 3rd,” 1 year, 11 months, 6 days-old; bred by huneelf; 
sire, “Mercury” (3967); dam, “Duchess,” by “ Twin” (2284). 

Merefordt — Seifer Calves above Six and under Twelve MotUhe eld. 

Mrs. Edwards, Wintercott, Leominitcr. First Pkcie, 15/.,*fi>r “Beatrice;” 
10 months, 1 week, 2 dayb-old ; bred by herseiC; eire, “ Winter de Cote* 
(4263); dam, “Brownmaid 2^,” by “Tnmknr" (3.546): and Sboohd 
Prize, 10/, for “Lmoora,” 10 months, 2 weeks, b da^s-old; bred Iw 
herself; sue, “ Winter de <^'ote” (4253/ (l.un, “Loveh” by Tomboy 
(3646). ' , 

William Harris, Llansoar Yniir, Caeilmi, Monmoathshire : the Reserve 
Number, to “Rosa,” 7 months, 1 wwk, 8 daya^ld; biad by himself J 
sire, “ Pnuce Arthur dam, “Blossom.” ^ 

Devons — DidU above Three Years dd. 

Walter Fartuiao, Stowey Court, Bndgnatcr : Fibst Pbizb, 267., for 
“Master Robin,” 4 years, 11 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by himaelf v 
sire, “Master Arthur;” dam, “VciiMJtia,” by son of “Duke of 
Scanereet." 

John Goolu, Bampfylde Lodge, Exeter: Recosd Prize, 167., for “Tempter,” 
4 years, 8 months-old ; bred by the late Mr. J. Davy, Flitton Barton ; sire, 
“ Duke ot Flitton 4th ;” dam, “ Temptress 2nd,” by “ Duke of Corn wall- ” 

^lSooul!lT Falmodth, Tregothnan, Frobus, Cornwall : Third Prize, 67., for 
“ Kingcraft” (1132), 6 years, 11 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by hinu^; 
sire, “ Sunflower” (937); dam, “Peach" (2095a). 

Major R. H. Roller, C.B., Doivnes, Crediton, Devon : tho Reserve Nuthberf 
to his 3 years, 3 months-old; bred by the late Mr. J. H. Buller,. 
Downes. 


Devons— BvUs above Two and not exceeding Three Tears dd. 

ViBCOUHT Fai, MOUTH, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: First Pbizb, 267., 
for “ Duke of Tregothnan,” 2 years, 11 months, 1 week-old ; bred by 
himself; sire, “Arthur” (997); dam, “Rosa Bonbeur” (3009): and 
Sbtond Prize, 167., for “The only Jones,” 2year8, 8 months, 1 week; 
6 day^old; bred by himself; sire, “Arthur’*^ (997); dam, “Photo- 
graph ” (3758). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater : Third Pbizb, Sh . for 
“Jack,” 2 years, 4 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire^ “Mastar 
Robin;” dam, “Milkmaid," by “ Master Ellic." 

Mbs. 


2nd ” (3070), by “Duke of Cornwall ” (820) 


Temptress 


Devons — Yearling Bdls above One and not exceeding Two Tears dd. 

Walter Pabthiho, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: First Prize, 26IL for 
“ Master James," 1 year, 10 months, 6 days-old ; bred by himself 
“ Master Robin ; ” dam, “ Cherry 3id,” by “ Duke of Flitton SP ’ ^ 
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VnoouNT Falkouth, Trogotluian : Sboomb Prizx, 162., for ** Sirloin,” 1 j^r, 
8 moDt]u, 3 wedcfl, 2 dayo-oLd; bred by himself ;‘'inre, “Lord oi the 
Valley” (1160); dam, “ Peach” (2095a). 

VisooDiiT Falkouth, Tregothnan : the Jleserve Number, to “ Bomany Rye,” 
1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 1 day-old ; bnnl by himself; sire, “ Lord of 
the Vjdley” (1150) ; dam, “Cinnaminta” (2572b). 


Denona — Buh Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Monthe-old. 

Wajutbb Fabtbing, Stowey Court: Fibst Prizb, 102., for his 8 mcmths, 
3 weeks, 6 days-old ; bred by bim8<.>lf ; sire, “ Master liobin dam, 
“ Prettyface,” by “Lovely’s Duke”: and Sroond Pbizs, 57., for his 
11 mouthy 1 day-old; brra by himself; sire, “Master Willie;” dam, 
“ Old Verbena’s Sister,” by “ Duke.” 

Hkb Majbstt the QuEsy, Windsor Castle: the ffesertw .^umier, to 
“Prince Albert Victor, ”,11 months, 5 davs-old ; bred by Her Majesty, 
Norfolk Farm, Windsor ; sire, “ Naj»ier dam, “ Busebud,” Iqr “ Prince 
Imperial.” 


Devons — Cows above Three Years-old. 

Walter Fabthino, Stowey Court, Bridgwater; First Prizb, 202., for 
“ Prettyface,” 3 years, 6 mouths, 1 week, 3 days-old, in-milk ami in-oidf; 
bred himself; sire, “Lovely’s Duke; dam, “Prettyface,” by “Sir 
Qeoige.” Calved October 4, 1875. 

Mas. Lanodoe, Flitton Barton, North Ifolton, Devon : Sboord Pbizb, 102., 
for “ Actress 2nd ” (2478), 9 yean, 7 months, 1 week, 4 days-old, in- 
milk and in-calf; bred by the late Mr. Davy, Flitton Barton, North 
Moltou; sire, “Duke of FlitUm 8rd"(82G); dam, “Actress” (1749), 
by “ Palmerston" (470). Calved October, 1875. 

VTiluam Pebbt, Alder, Lewdown, Devon: Third Prizb, 62., for “Daiiy- 
maid,” about 7 years, 3 months-oid, in-niilk ; bred by Mr. J. Quartly, 
Cbamnson, South Molton; sin*, “Baronet” (781); dam, "Dairymaid” 
(1900;. Calved April 5, 1876. 

Tbetor Lb Sbkiob, Broughton House, Aylesbury, Bucks: the Bsstrve 
Number, to “ Moss Rose 1st,” 3 years, 11 mouths, 3 weeks-edd, in-calf; 
bred by himself ; sire, “Stowey;" dam, “Moss Rose” (8716X liy 
" laiaon Prince ” (862). 


Devom—Bei/ers tn-miOt or in-calf, not exceeding Three Teare-di. 


Mrs. Lasodoh, FUiton Barton, North Molton, Devon : Fnsr PBIBB; 162« 
iSor " Aobeso 8th* (8149), 2 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 6 daysold, 
fat-calf; bred by herself; sire, “Duke of Flitton 8th* (1079); dam, 
** ActiMS 6tfa* (8146X by “ Duke of ^tton 4th " (827). 



jRbtBHK nm, wmasor; sire, -wapier;" dam, -Lewnnaer,' vj 
Bad Tanto Pbizb, 62., for “Alio^* 8 jesn, 10 
4 dayweld, imnalf; fared by Her Ifa^ty, Norfidk Windsor; 

" Prfaoe Imperisl;" dam, “ Oliver iad,* by ** Dnk*,* 
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» 

Devons — TearKng Heifers^ above One and wi eafceeding Two 

Tears old, 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: Praer Fbue, ISL, for bis 
1 year, 9 months, 2 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Forester} asm, 
“Nellie,” by “Duke.” ^ 

George Turner, Brampford Speke, Exeter • Second Frose, lOf., for “^yri 
Duchess,” 1 year, 11 months, 3 days-old , bred by himself; rim, ** Duke 
of Devon ;” dam, “ Ladj Evlyn," by “ Albert Victor.” 

Major R. H. Bdll&r, C.B , Downes, Orediton, Devon; Third l^zi, 52., ft» 
his 1 year, 11 montlis-old ; bred by thf late Mr. J H. Ruller, Dowues. 

Trevor Lee Sinior, Bioiighhtu House, Aylesbury, Bud^s. the £«er»ie 
Jiumher , to “Picotee Ist,” 1 year, 9 months, 8 weeks-old; bled by 
himself; sire, “Major” (11 IS);; dam, “Fink,” by “ Frifloe of Writes." 

Devons — Heifer-Oaives above Six and under Twelve Jlfoirf h »»eftL 

Walter Farthing, Stowpy Court. First Frizx, 10/., tor his 9 in<mtha» 

6 dajs-old, bred by himself; sin, “Master Wilbe;” dam, “Famous." 

VtsrouR'i PoitiMAN, Bryaaston, Blandford, Dorset: Second Prize, 6/., for 
“lrtti;\hud,” 8 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by himself; ririk 
“Duke of Plymoutii" (1080), dam, “Lemon,” by “Pnnoe Albert" 
(907). 

Mrs. Langdon, Flitton Barton, North Mriton : the Reserve Number, to 
“ Temptress btft,” 10 months, 2 weeks, *6 days-old; bred by ber^; 
sire, “ Foung Palmerston” (1251); dam, “Temptress 8rd ”(3961), 
“Duke ofFhtton4th”(827). 

Jereegs — Bfdls o&oee Two Tears old. 

Colonel Williah Barrows, The Birches, Hagley, Worcestershire: First 
Prize, 15/., for “ Madman,” dappled fawn, 2 years, 3 weeks, 6 days- 
old^ bred by himself; sire, “Eosslyn;” dam, “Madcap," by “Young 
Duke.” 

Thomas Hefburn, Clapham Common, Surrey: Second Pbize, 102., for 
“ Silver Pnnce," silver grey, 4 years, 6 months-rid; bred Ire Mr. B. 
Birkbrek, Horsted Hall, Noifolk; sire, “Sultan;” “Myrtle*" by 
“ Collie. 

EIerbbrt Addington Bioo, Wykeham Ixidge, Walton-on-Thames, Sufiey: 
Third Prize, 52., for “ Steel,” dark fawn, 2 years, 8 months, 3 weeks, 
6 days-old ; bred by Mr. H. Drewitt, Milville, Titobfield ; site, “ 8t«m 
Cloud;” dam, “Jess.” 

George Digby Wingfield Digbt, Sherborne Castle, Dorset : the Sessm 
Number to “ Prmoe Charlie,” silver grey, 2 yean, 1 mont^ 2 weeks^ ; 
laed by Mr. W. Amy, St. PeteFs, Jersey; sire, “Young Yaokest" 
“Brunette.” . 

Jerseys— BvUs above One and not saWesding Two Tears dd, 

Mrs. Leigh, Luton Hoo Park, Luton, Beds: Fnwr Pbisb, 162., for **Lntan 
Hoo," silva grey, I year, 11 months, 8 weeks, 8 days-old: hnd hr tbs 
lato Mr. J. G. Leigh, Luton Hoo I^k; sire, “Rti Y^ankMt*^ 
“Topeey.” * 
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Jobs Guablss F. Baxsdek, Btubridge Hsl^ Godalmiqg, Surrey: Skooxd 
Prize, 101., for “Mohawk,” black and silver gref, 1 year, 4 months, 
6 days^ld ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Modoc dam, “ Violet.” 

Thomas Barker Miller, Bidiop’s Stortford : Third Prize, 61., for “ Noble- 
man,” silver grey, 1 year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old ; brad by Mr. 
Walter Gilbey ; sire, “ Ducal dam, “ Lady Grey,” by “ Clement” 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham. Bucks : the Reserve Number, to “ Fan- 
faron,” siher grey, 1 year, 11 montlis, 4 weeks, 1 day-old: bred by 
Mr. W. Gilbey; sire, “Banboy;” dam, “Fan.” 

Jer$ey$ — Cou$ above Three Teare old. 

George Simfsok, Wray Park, Reigate: First Prize, 151., for “ Prettymaid,” 
my fawn; 7 years, 4 months-old, in-milk; Inn^ by Mr. J. ^oot, St. 
John’s, Jersey. Calved April 6, 1876. 

CHRiBTorHER John Hume Tower, Weald Hall, Brentwood : Sboord Prize, 
101., for “Victoria,” smoky fawn, aged, in-milk and in-ralf; bred by 
Mr. W. Gilbey. Calved November 24, 1875. 

Geobge Diobt Winoiteld Dicby, Sherborne Castle : Third Prize, 5/., for 
“Diamond,” light fawn, 9 years, 7 months-old, in-calf; bred Ex- 
hibitor. 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks : the Reterve Number, to “ Dora,” 
silver grey, 4 years, 9 months, 0 days-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Dandy ; ” dam, “ Dairymaid." Calved June 7, 1876. 

Jeraeye — Hei/ere, in-miOt or iz-ealf, nol exceeding Three Yean old. 

George Sihriok, W’ray Park, Reigate : First Prize, 151., for “ Lemon- 
peel 2nd,” greyish lawn, 2 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old, in-milk ; 
bred by Mr. J. Le Templicr, St. ricmeut's, Jersey ; sire, “ Hero” (167); 
dam, “ Lemon-peel” (734). Calved May 24, 1876. 

OBOit. Bbbkardinu Dixok, 'Ibe Vinery, Shirley Warren, Sonthampton : 
Sbcobo Prize, KV., for “ Brunette,” grey fawn, 1 year, 2 monUts,*! week, 
2 days-old, in-calf ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Ihrctor ;" dam, “ Brownie.” 

Q!be Ret. Morton Shaw, Rongham Rectory, Bury 6t. Edmunds, Thibd 
PB 1 Z|^ 51., for “ Lilac,” silver pey, 1 y««r, 10 months, 1 wosk, 2 days- 
old, in-milk ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Ducal dam, ** Vorooka^” by 
“ Vampire 2nd.” Calved April 9, 1876. 

Cecil Bernardino Dixon, 'I'he Vinery, Shirley Warren, Southampton : the 
JBeeerve Number, to “Grizettc," silver grey, 2 years, 1 mont^ 1 week, 
6 days-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. C. Vib^ ^ Ouen's^ Jemey; sire, 
** Prince dam, “ La Orise." 

QiUnmge—BuUa ohose One Year old, 

Bobebt N. O. BjlKXB, Heavitree, Devon : First Pbue, 101^ tor ** Johnnie,'^ 
red and white, 3 yean, 7 months-old ; bred by ik. Ikime^ CNisnisey i 
sire, “ChamiAm, dam, “Polly.” 

Nfdthuu Hood Walbohd, New Court, Topabam, Dbvdd: SeomTO Pm^ 
,61., for “ Yoiiog Duk&” yellow and white, 2 yean^ 8 mcothsHeMi; wed 
ib. Cetel Farm, Quemsey ; sire, “ Billy f diniy **]>IMbesi» 

by “Maiqtiiie.'* 

VnxuM Edstred Fm, Kerrfield Houaa, WiDCheater: tha BMsm ilWntor, 
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to “Fairlaa,” yeltew aod white, 2 years, 1 week, 4 days^; toed by 
Mr. T. Monelgried, Guernsey; sire, « Billy;” dam, ^ Potty.” 

Ouernseys — Ootci above Three Years 6ld» 

Robert N. G. Baker, Heavitree : First Prize, 107., for " Nellie,” yellow 
and white, 4 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old, iu-milk ; bred by Mr. 
Fallaize, Martins, St. Martin’s, Guernsey ; sire, Billy.” 

William Edward Fjtt, Kcrrfirld House, Wirichester: SreWND Fbirb, 57.. 
for “Playful,” ytdlow and whilse, 4 years, 1 month, 1 week'^old, iiw»lf ; 
breeder unknown, 

Robert N. G. Baker, Heavilreo: tbo /ffser/v Xvmher^ to “Snowdrop.” fawn 
and white, d years, 0 month '.,2 weeks-ohi, bred by himself; sire, 

“ Highland Bull dam, “ Primrose.” 

Guernseys — Heifers, Hf-tailh or in ralf not excrnduig Thrae Tears old. 

hoBFRT N. G Baker, IleaMuiH First PrizR* 107., )or “Rose*” red aiid 
white, 2 yenis, 5 nidurhs, I w'cek, 4 days-old, in-milk ; blid by Mr. 
GaUiiine, Giiei t»sey ; sire, “ Johnnie.” Calvf d in April : and the Reserve 
M i ady Elizabcih,” fawn, 2 \eai^, 2 moiiths, 2 weeks-oki, 
ni-call, hiod l>y JVIr. Ogier, Guernsey; sire “ l']\cel8ior.” 

Sussex — Btdls above Three Tears old. 

loiiN Turvitj, Hartley Patk Faim, Alton, Hants: First Prize, 167., for 
“"Foni,’' 3 vcaib, o niontiis, 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by himself; dam, 
“ Daisy.” 

Mi>w\rt) and Ali*rlj> Stanford, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex : Seoohd 
Prize, 10/., for “ Dorcliester,” 4 years, 7 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by 
themselves; sire, “Volunteer;” dam, “Mary Fern.” 

James Braby, Maybaiik.s, Rudgwick, Sussex: the Reserve Number^ to 
“Grand Duke 2nd” (202), 3 years, 10 months, 1 week, 4 daya-old; 
bred by Mr. Agate, West Street, Horsham ; sire, “ Grand Duke” (183) ; 
dam, “ Pera” (1350), 

Sussm— Bulls above Two and not exceeding Three Tears <Ad. 

Henry Herbert Hammond, Horsell, Woking Station, Surrey : First Prizk, 
157,, for “Hartley let,” 2 years, 8 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred 
“Cdly’^' Haitley Park Farm, Alton; sire, “Hartley; dam, 

Charles Whitehead, Harming House, Maidstone : Second Prize, 107., for 
“May-Duke* (252), 2 years, 8 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by 
Mr. E. Durrant, Froghole, Mayfield, Sussex ; dam, “ Curly Smith No. 4.” 

James Braby, Mayhanks, Rudgwick: the Reserve Number^ to “Headl^” 
(248), 2 years, 7 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old ; bred by Mr. J. Turvill, 
Hartley Park, Alton; sire, “Hartley; dam, “Gentle,” by “West- 
minster” (138). 

Sussex — Tearling Bulls above One and not exceeding Two Tears oM. 

George Smith, Raddockhurst, Crawley, Sussex : First Prieb, 107 ., for 
“ Young Hartley,” 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks-old; bied byhiimlf: 
sire, “ Hartley dam, “ Young Broad,” by “ Slinfold.” 

VOL. XH. — S. S. a 
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J(nv AMD Altbxd Heasicak, Angmering, Arnndel, Sunex : Sboohd Pbizk, 
SI., for "Oroydon ” (245), 1 year, 11 montlie, 8 w«ika, 4 dai'S-old ; bred 
by themselves;” sire, “l^rd of Lume” (207), dan, Reeve.” 

Cbablbb Wbttebbad, Barming House, Maidstone : the Heterve Iftmber, to 
"Kentish Red Ko. 2,” 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
" Kentish Red No. 1 ” (188) ; dam, “ Whiteheart." 

Sttsaex — Cotoi above Three Teare old. 

Chablbs Child, Park .House, Slinfold, Uorsham, Sussex : Fibst Pbize, 
15f., "Jewel,” 8 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old, iu-milk and 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Baron” (163); dam, “Jewess," by 
“ Bouncer ” (124). Calved Nov. 24, 1876. 

Eowabd and Alfbed Stanford, Eatons, AKhurst, Steyning : Second Pbize, 
10/., for “ Dorset,” 6 years-old, in-calf ; bred by themselves ; sire, 
“ Young Westminster.” 

Alfred Aijate, West Street, Uorsham : the lieaerve Numher, to “ Au- 
burn,” 4 years, 8 months, 6 days-old, in-calf ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Grand Duke” (183); dam, “Grand Duchess” (4169), by “Crowu 
Prince.” 

Sussex — Heifers in-milk or in~eal/, above Two and not exceeding Three 

Tears old. 

Alfrbd Agate, West Street, n<irshan) : FI^.^T Prize, 15/., for “ llonesty 
1st,” 2 years, 7 months, 1 week-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Alfred 2nd ” (177) ; dam, “ Uuncsty ” (1383). 

Edm ard and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning : Second Paizr, 
10/., for “ Kosedew,” 2 years, 11 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by 
himself ; sire, “ Dorchester.” 

Jahes Brabt, Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex : the llestrve Number, to 
“Pink 3nl,” 2 yeare, 5 months, 8 weeks, 3 days-old, in-calf; bnM by 
Mr. G. Smith, I’sddockhurst, Crawley ; sire, “ Ewjuire dam, “ Pink 
2nd,” by “ Young Sultan." 

Sussex— Teariing Heifers, above One and not exceeding Tuo Tears old. 

Edward and Alfred Stanfoud, Eatons, Aslmrst, Steyning; First Pbize. 
lOL far “ Roaedew 2Dd,” 1 year, 11 mouths, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred 
l^Chemse Ives ; sire, “ Dorchester,” 

Blau Does, Lyminstcr, Arundel, Sussex : Second Pbize, SI., for “Young 
fiannaid” (1673), 1 year, 10 inontim, 3 weeks-old; bred byhimselt; 
•ire, "Sir Roger” (194); dam, “ Barmaid" (1286), by "Berry the 
Younger.” 

Alfred Agate, West Street, Horsham : the Neierve Number, to “ Adelaide 
6ib,” 1 year, 9 months, 4 days-old; bred by himaelf; lira* "Alftw 
2nd " (177) ; dam, “ Adelaide 3rd " (1372). 

Longhorns— Bulls over Tw Tears old.* 

TkDi Due* or BocEnrouA* and Chanixw, Stowe, Bndiinghani s 
Fbbi, 20/., tar “Conqueror 3rd," brindle and white, 4 
Soothe, 8 weeloi old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Young Cowioerof ; ' 

"Lady.” 
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FBEtiEBioK TouLuraoK, Solithvood, Tioloall, Derbyshke: Ssoohd Fbizs, 
lOi., for “ Peeping Tom,” brindled, 3 years, 1 month-old ; bred by Mr. 
Weston, Whitacre, Warwickshire. 

William Smith Shaw, Pradley Old Hall, Lichfield : Thibo PunfiE, Bl, for 
“ Earl of Upton 7th,” light brindled, i years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 2 ^ 38 - 
old ; bred by Mr. R. H. Chnpman, St. Asaph ; sire, “ Earl of WaJrwick 
dam “ Lady Upton 73rd,” by “ Old Spai\enhoe.” * 

Samuel Forreist, The Chase, Kenilworth, fhe Ikscm Nurr^er^ to “Crown 
Princo,” red and 6 years* 3 months, 2 weeks. 4 days-old; bred by 
Mr. J. H* Burbery, Montague House, Kenilworth ; dam. “ Daisy ” 

Longhorns -Bulls over One, and not mtoeed'nij T%\ > itors old,* 

M'hr Duke of Buckingham aijo Chandos. Stowe ; Ftrs^i d**.izE, 10?., for 
“ d'he Marqn* ' lumrlle and white, 1 year, 3 months, i days-old ; bred 
b}’ himseU ; siw‘, LorujUeror 3rd dam, ‘ VViklf re.'" 

John Godfrey, i^-stoii Pai ' a, HmckL y, Leicwtcrshi.o . Se( ond Pujee, fi?., 
for ‘‘li^pr,”rcd aiid white, 1 yeai, r> dav^-old , bred by himself; sire* 
“ Blue Km dam, “Daisy,” b} “ Slukespore/' 

iur ■^0 KF 01 JiooKTNOHAM AND CiiANDos, Stowc . tlio llfsevve Number^ to 
' f^ail of Dad ford,” bnndle, 1 ynii, 3 aionths, 3 days-old; bred by 
himseU ; sm, “Earl of Upton 3id,” dam, “Rose,” by “ Earl of War- 
wick ” 

Lortghous- Cotv^ over Three Years old,* 

Samuel Founrsi, dhe Chrise, Kenilworth : First Prize, 207., for “Lady,” 
bniidlo and white, 6 years, 3 months, 5 days-old, m-milk and in-calf; 
( lived October 1875 ; dam, “ Beauty”: and Second Prize, 107., lor 
^‘Bluebell,” bundle and white, 6 years, 2 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, 
in-mdk, calved Feb. 25, 1876 : both bred by Mr. J. 11. Buibery, Mon- 
tague House, Kenilworth ; dam, “ Bluebell,” 

Thomas Satciiwlll, Hornheld, Knowle, Warwickshire : Third Prize, 57., 
for “ Roseinar),” red and white, 3 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old, in-milk ; 
calved May 20, 1876; bred by himself; sire, “Red Lion;” dam, 
“ Valentine,” by “ Monarch” : and the lieserve Number^ to “ Lady 
Forest,” red, 3 years, 2 months, 3 w’^eeks old, in-milk; bred by hirosell ; 
sire, “Red Lion;” dam, “ Brmdle Beauty,” by “ Peeping Torn.” Calved 
March 26, 1876. 

Longhorns — Seifers, in~Milk or in-Calf^ over Two and not exceeding 

Three Years old* 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe: First Prize, 207., for 
“ Lady Twycross,” lod and white, 2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 6 days- 
old, in-calf ; bred by himself; sire, “Conqueror 3rd dam, “ Wildfire” : 
and Second Prize, 107., for “ Barmaid,^^ brindle, 2 years, 9 months, 
2 weeks, 3 days-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “Conqueror 8rd;” 
dam, “ Negress 2nd.” 

Frederick Tomlinson, Southwood, Ticknall, Derbyshii-o : Third Prize, 67. 
for “ Lady Weston,” ted and white, 2 years, 4 months-old, m-calf ; ’bred 
by Mr, Weston, Whitacre, Warwickshire: and the Reserve dumber 
to “ Loophorn 4th,” strawberry, 2 years, 2 months, 1 week, 6 dayg-oldk 
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in-calf ; bred b7 bimself ; sire, “ Conqueror dam, '* Loopiiom,” by 
" Duke." 


Longhorns — Heifers not exceeding Too Tears old.* 

The Duke of Buokinohah akd Cbandos, Stowe : Fibbt Pbiz^ 20f., for 
** Countess of Temple,” brindle and white, 1 year, 10 months, 4 dat s- 
old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Conqueror 3rd dam, '* Lady Mary,” by 
“ Young Conqueror.” 

WiLLiAK Nbaee Bebbt, Stokc Golding, Hinckley, Leicestershire : Second* 
Pbize, 1(V., for “ Pride of the Park,” brin<IIe, 1 year, 2 months, 1 day- 
old ; bred by Mr. Nicholas E. Taverner, Upton Park, Nuneaton ; siriv 
“ Brindled Boy dam, “ Beauty," by Mr. Chapman’s “ Wild Bull" ; and 
Tbibd Pbize, 6f., for “ Weston’s Farewell," red and white, 1 year, L* 
months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old ; bred by himstdf ; sire, Bo} al Duke of Uptou 
1st daiu*“ Damsel," by “ Upton Hero.” 

Tbohab Satchuell, Hemfield, Knowle : the JReurve Xumher , to “ Bloon ," 
dark brindle .and white, 1 year, 3 months, 3 wieks-old ; brM by him8<.‘lt , 
sire, “ Banger ,” dam, “•Bloasom,” by “ Peeping Tom." 

Pairs of Dairy Cotes, in-Milk, orcr Three Years old.* 

PiiCHARD Stbattok, The Duffryn, Ne«j»rt, Mon,: Fibbt Prize, 251., fur 
“Alice,” roan (Shorthorn), 7 years, 4 months-old; sire, “Orontis” 
(24,695); “Hanuern 2ud,” roan (Sliortlioru), 6 jears odaytKild; sire, 
“ Orontes” (24,095) ; both bied by hmiseir. 

Tbovas EiMasLET, P>oar's ('roft, Tring, Herts: Sixokd Prize, l.'if., for 
“Lady Knightlty," roan (Shorthorn), 9 ytars, 2 weeks, 4 days-uld ; “Old 
iSeraphina," roan (Shorthorn), 10 jtar.H, 5 months, 2 wv(‘ki^ 4 days-old; 
both bred by himself. 

Tbobas Statter, Stand Hall, Whiteihdd, Manchester : Third Prize, HV.. 
for his red and white (Aynhires) ; agis and bita'dcrs unknown : and tlx* 
Reserve Number, to ms red and white (Ayrshires) ; ages ondbreedcib 
unknown. 


Dairy Cows, in-Milk, orer TItree Tears old.* 

WiixiAM Hkbbebt WoDEHochE, Woolmors Park, Hertford : Fibbt Fuze, 
16L, for “Countess," roan (Shoithom), H years, 2 montba, 1 week, 1 
day*<dd, in-milk and in-calf, calved .laiiiiary 7, IH76 ; bred by himself : 
ain^ “Aichdale” (21,183); dam “Lily,” by son of tlie “Duke ot 
Aigyle” (11,375). 

CbaBUB Coannax, Plim3’ard Manor, Eastham, Cheshire: Seoobd Pbize, 
lOL, for Us roau, 5 years, 4 months-old, iu-milk and in-calf, culvtd 
September, k876 ; brM by Mr. 'Jorr, Plankfield Farm, Eastham. 

Thomas Stattbb, Stand Hall : Third Prize, 51., fur his Yorkshire; age and 
breeder nakniowD. 

Thomas Kwoan, Boar’s Croft, Tring : the Reserps Hnmhert to “Sers- 
phina lsl»'’ roan (bborthom), 9 years, 2 weeks, 4 days-old, ^ to calve 
July 1st; bnd by himself. 
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SHEEP. 

Leicesters— Shearling Bams. 

<5eoiige Turner, Brampford Speke, Exeter: First Prize, 20^1, for his 
1 year, 8 mooths, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

<jborge Turner, jiin., Thorpelands, Northampton : Sewnd PbIZ^ lOf., for 
hib 1 ycai, 8 months-old: and Tuiap Prize, 5/, for htt 1 ywr, 

3 inonthsHiid ; both bred by himself. 

'W’lLUAM Brown, High (iate HoQse, Holme-on -SpBlding-Moor, Torkshirs : the 
Hererve Nuniber, to his 1 year, 8 monttia, 2 weeks-oul ; bred by Umself. 

Leicesters-— Bams of ang eS^ age. 

\Jeoroe Turner, ] Thorpelands: First Pri/;!:, 201., for his 8 years, 
8 months-old; bust by himself. 

lloiiERT War]) Cl i sswelt., llavcn-stone, Ashbv-de-la-Zoinii: Second Prize, 

101., foi his years, 4 months-old : 'I'liiRi. Prize, 51., for his 8 years, 

4 mout lis ol ' .md the Heserve Number to his 2 j ears, 4 months-old ; 
all hied b, iiimself. 

Leicesters Vans of Five Shearling Etees, of the same FUxde. 

Win TAM Brown, High Gate House, Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, Torkshire: 
First Prizi:, 151., for his 1 j ear, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by 
himself. 

George Turner, jun., Thorpelands, Northampton : Second Prize, 101., for 
his 1 year, 3 months-old ; bred by himself. 

'J'liOHAS Harris, Cioxtou, Ulceby, Lincolnshire : Third Prize, 61., fm his 
i year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by the late Mr. Charles Mairis, 
Groxton. 

Major B. H. Buu.er, C.B., Downes, Crediton, Devonshire: the Meaerve 
Number, to his 1 year, 3 mouths, 3 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Cotswolds — Shearling Bams. 

Thomas Brown, Marliam Hall, Downham Market : First Prize, 201, tot his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old : and Seoond Prize, 101., for his 1 year, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old ; both bred by himself. 

Samuel Smith, Somerton, Deddiagton, Oxon; Third Prize, 61., for his 
1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Bussell Swan wick, the Boyal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester • the 
Reserve Number, to his 1 year, 5 months-old ; bred by himself. 

Cotswolds — Bams of omy other Age. 

Bussell Swanwice, the Boyal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester : First 
Prize, 201., for his 2 years, 5 months-old : Second Prize, 101., for bis 
3 years, 6 months-old: and the Reserve Number, to his 2 years, 5 
months-old ; all bred by himself. 

Cotswolds— Pens of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same Flodk. 

Russell Swanwiok, the Boyal Agricultural Farm, Cirencester : Fnsi Prized 

161., for his 1 year, 6 months-old : Second Piy^s, 101., for his 1 year. 
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6 xnoatha-old : and Thibd Pbize, 57., for his 1 year, 5 monfhs-old; 
all bred by himself. ' 

Sakusl Smith, Somerton, Deddington, Oxforddiire : the Beterve Nuinbcr, 
to his ages various ; bred by himself. 

lAnoolm — Shearling Same. 

Edvard Johh Howard, Nocton Rise, Nocton, Lincoln : First Fbizr, 207., 
for bis 1 year, 4 months-old ; bred by himself. 

William FRAKas Marshall, Branston, Lincoln : Sboond Prize, 107., for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Thomas William Daxibl Harris, Wootton, Northampton: Third Prize, 
67., for his 1 year, 4 months-old ; bred by bimselt. 

Henry Smith,* The Grove, Cropwell Butler, Bingham, Notts: the Ile$env 
Number, to his 1 year, 4 months-old ; brd by himself ; sire, “ T. G.” 

Lincoln»~Bam» of any other Age. 

John Byron, Kirkby Green, Slc,acorabe, Lincolnshire : First Prizb, 207., 
for his 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; breil by himself. 

WiLLAM and Henry Duddinu, Panton House, Wrogby : Second Prizb, 107., 
for their 3 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by theinselvis, 

Robert Wrioht, Nocton Henth, Lincolnshire : Third Prize,/*/., for his 3 
years, 4 months-old ; bred by the late Mr. Kemp, 'I'liurl by Grange, Alliird. 

John Pbabs* Merc, Lincoln : the Besenv Number, to his 3 jean, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Lkteolno — Pau of Itce Shearling Ewce of the eame Uodk. 

Thomas Gunnell, Willow House, Milton, Cambridge : First Prize, 157., 
for his 1 year, 4 roonth8-<»ld ; bred by himn U. 

Edward John Howarii, Nocton Rise, Nocton, Lincolnshire: Second Prize, 
10/., for his I year, 4 months-old : ai.d 'J'hiud Piuzb, ft/., fw bis 1 year, 
4 months-old ; all bred by himself. 

John Pears, Mere, Idncoln : tlic i/fscriv NumlM'r, to his 1 year, 4 months- 
old ; br^ by himself. 

Oxfordshire Downs — Shearling Bams. 

Almbbt IteASSEY, Heythrop Park, niipping Norton : First Prize, 207., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old ; bnd by luuiMdf. 

A. F. IfiLTON Deuce, Twelve Acres, Eyndiam, Oxon : SbooNV Feizr, 107., 
for fais 1 year, 6 montbs-old ; bad i>y himself. 

Georor Waixis, Old ShifTord, Hampton, Paringdon: Third Prizb, 67.,fo<^ 
his 1 year, 5 montha, 2 weeks-old ; bred by Itimself. 

John Treadwell, Dwicr Winchendon, Aylesbury; tb# Beserve Namier, to 
his about 1 year, 4 months, 2 wcekjkold ; broa by bimsetL 

Oxforddure Downs— Bams <f any oAer Ago* 

A.F.Utvrtm Dauot, Twelve Acres, Eynshsm: Fwr l^El, 

“Froebusd,'* 2 yeais, 6 months-old; bred by hinaalf) slf^ W®®' 
field.” 
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G^bgb Wallis, Old Shiffoid, Bampton, Farittgdop : Sbcxwd Fbizb, lOZ., for 
his 3 years, 6 months, 2 wedtB*old; bred by himselt 

A. F. 'Mtltoh Dbttoi!, Twelve Acres, Eynsham : Thibo ftnMe, K., for 
“ Woodstock," 2 years, 5 months-old ; bred by himself; sin^ “HnlU" 

JoHB Tbeadwbll, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury : tiie SeBtrve Number, to 
“ Whiteleg,” about 2 years, 4 months, 2 weck»^ ; bred ly hi^iSslf ; sire, 
“ Boyal Hull.” 

OxfordMre Downs — Pens of Five SheonNmg Mm, of (ke tame VkuA, 

A. F. Milton DnroB, Twelve Amss, EynsliiUn : Fikst Per f, IW., for his 
1 year, 5 months-old; >»rMi by himself. 

John Q’hkadwell, IIpjH-r Winchendon, Aylewbury : Second ^usb, 10?., for 
his about 1 you., • months, 2 weeks-old : and Thibd 1'bizx, 6?., for hk 
alvnit I year, 4 tiKmthe, 2 weeks-old ; all bml by bimsell. 

Aluert Bbassey, lleythrop Park, Chipjnng JMorton, Oxon : the Beatrve 
Number to his 1 year, 4 tnonthsrold ; bred f)y lumself. 


Southdoums — Shearling Earns. 

r f'nD Walsinouam, Merton Hall, Thetford : First Pbtze, 20?., for his 1 
yoir, 4 rnonths-old : and Second Prize, 107., for his 1 year, 4 months- 
old ; Iwth bred by himself. 

SirNichoias William Turockmobton, Bart., Bnckland, Faringdon, Berk- 
shire : Third Prize, 57., for his 1 year, 4 mouths-old ; bred % himself. 

Lord Walstnoiiam, Merton Hall : the Beserve Number, to his 1 year, 4 
months-old ; bred by himself. 


Sovthdoms — Earns of any other Age. 

Lord' Walsinghah, Merton Hall : Fibst Pbize, 207., for his 2 years, 
4 months-old ; bred by himself. 

Jbbehtah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House; Norwich ; Second Prize, 107., 
for his 2 years, 4 months-old ; bred by himselh 

Lord Waibingham, Merton Hall : Third Prize, 67., for his 2 years, 4mmith8- 
old : and the Beaerve Number to his 2 years, 4 months-old i both bred 
by himself. 


SouMotons — Pens of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same Floek. 

Lord W vlsingham, Morton Hall : First Prize, 157., for his 1 year, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Sib Nicholas William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berk- 
shire: Second Prize, 107., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by 
himself. ' 

J eremiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich : Third Prize, 57., 
for his 1 year, 4 months-old ; bred by himsell 

The Duke of Bichmond and Gordon, ELG., Goodwood, Ghidtest^: the 
Beserve Nmiber, to his 1 year, 4 months-old ; bred by himsdf. 
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Stropihitoo-^Shearlmg Bam. 

John Wbitefoot Hintok, Forton, Shrewsbury : Fih^ Pbizx, Wl., for bit. 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “Duke of Bed- 
ford.” 

Loan Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks : SsooKS Fbize, 102., for his 
1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by hiotself ; site, “ Lord Kingston.” 

Hekbt Jakes Sheuwk, Breiles House, Shipton-on-Stour ; Thibd Fbize, 62., 
for his abqut 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself 

Thokas Fkkn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow : the Rmerve Number^ to his 1 
year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by liimsclf 

Skrapihire$ — Bam of any other Age. 

Hrnbt Towksreno, Caldicote Hall, Nuneaton: First Pbize, 202., foi 
“ Example,” 2 years, 3,months-utd ; bred by himself. 

Edwabd Crane, Shtawardine, Shrewsbury : Second Prize, 102 , for “Colum- 
bus,” 2 years, 3 months 3 uccks-old ; bred by himself 

Hekbt James Sbeldok, Brailes House: I'niBD Prize, 62., for his aboui 
2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks-old ; Wed by bimaeU. 

Wiluah Baker, Moor Bams, Atlicrstono: the Iteaerve Number, to his 

2 years, 3 months, 2 v^eckiK)ld; bred by himself; sire, “ Tan)uiu.'' 

8hrap$hire$ — Pent of Fite Stwarling Emet of the tame Flock. 

Loro Chesham, Latimer, Chosliam. Bucks: First Prize, 152., for his 1 yeai. 

3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Mbs. Beach, The Hattons, Brewood, Stalls : Seuo.nd Prize, 102., for hei 
1 year, 4 months-old ; bnsi by henielf. 

Mrs. Smith, New House, Sutton Haddock, Shifnal : Third I’rizb, 62., for h(i 
1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old ; bred by heiwdf. 

Ciiabijeb Bybd, lattyauod, Stafford: the Htterve Number, to bis 1 yeui. 

4 montlis-old ; bred by himself. . 

Shroptkiret— Pent of Ten Emt.* 

Mbs. Beach, Tbe Hattons, Brewood . First Prize, 202., for her vorioos agcr 
bred by herself. 

'J'bomab James Makseix, Dudmsj«ton Ixidge, Bridgnorth: Second Fuizi, 
102., fat his Tarious ages ; bred by himself. 

Thomas Makseix, Ercall Park, Wellington, Salop: TMiro Prize, 62., forhu 
Tarious Bj^es; bred fay himself. 

Mbs. teiTB, New ilouBe, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal : the Bmme Number, to 
her ranooB ages ; bnsd by herself. 

Bkn^hiru — Peim of Ten Ewe Lambt.* 

MuiPbucB, The Hattons, Brewood : Fibst 1‘bize, 202. ; brsd by herself 

nOilAS James Mavseix, Dodmaston Lodge, Bridgnorth: Bboomd Pbize, 
102. ; hrsd b|y himaelf. 

[JriABUBi Btbbi, Uttywood, Stafford : Tuittn Pbize, 62. ; besd by blttiaslf 
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Mrs. SuiTa, New House, iSntton Maddock, Shifoal ; the Beserve Ntmhe} ; 
bred by hurself. 

Shropthires — Pens of Five Ram Lambs,* 

Mils. Beach, The Hattous, Brewood : First Prize, 207. ; bred heikelf. 
Charles Btrd, Littywood, Stafford : Seconl Prize, 107. ; bred by himself. 
Thomas Maksell, Ercall Park, WellingtoL, Salop: Third Prize, 6/.; bred 
by bimselt. * 

Joseph Pullet, Lowrr Eatoo,' Hereford . the Bemie Number; toed by 
himself. 


Shropsliircs-—Ptms of Five Yearling Wethers.* 

Lord Chbshau, Iji.‘’mer, Chediam : First Pr™*, 207., for his 1 year, 3 
months, 2 weeks-c.ld ; bred by himself ; wn , “ Ma quit of Bute.” 

ilits. Beach, The Hattons, Brewtx)d : Sr.coM> I’nizi , 107., for her 1 year, 

3 months, 2 weeks-old ; bred by luiself. * 

Thk Earl or Zi ilakd, Askc, Bichmond, Yo.k&hire: Iuied Prize, 67., for 
li ' 1 y»Ar, 3 months, 2 woeks-old ; bred by Uinisell. 

VVjLLi\M YATEh, (ii indie House, Shifnal : the lieserve Number, to his 1 year, 

4 months-old ; bred by Mr. Gi>orge llobmsuii, Whiston, Shifnal. 

Shropshiri s -The ExhibUor vsho secures tht greatest number of Marks 

in all the Clasi^es.* 

Mits. Beach : Pi ate, value 257. 

Hampshires and otJter Short Wools — Shearling Bams. 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisburj', Wilts : First Prize, 207., for his 
Hamj«hire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old : and Second Prize, 
107., for bis Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 1 week-old ; both bred 
by himself. 

Georob Wood Houer, Athelhampton Hall, Dorchester: the Beserve Number, 
to his Dorsetshire Down, “Buileston,” 1 year, 4 months, 3 weeks-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Progress.” 

Sampshires and other Short Wools— -Rams of any other Age. 

Thomas Chapman Saunders, Wateroombe, Dorchester : First Prize, 207., for 
his West Country Down, 2 years, 6 months-old : and Second Prize, 
107., for his West Country Down, “ Boy al Osborne ” 2 years, 6 months- 
old; both bred by himseltl 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House : the Beserve Number, to his Hampshiio 
Down, 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Hampshires and oBier Short WooHs — Pens of Five Shearling Ewes, of the 

same Flock. 

Thomas Chapman Saunders, Watercombe: First Prize, 157., for his West 
Country Down, 1 year, 6 months, 1 week-old ; jbred by himse tf. 

Geoeqe Wood Homer, Athelhampton Hall, Dorchester : Second Prize, 
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for his Dorsetahire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 3 weelcs-old; bred by him- 
self. t 

JoRH Walter, M.P., Bearwood, Wokingham, Berks t the Jteterve Number, 
to his Hampshire 1 year, 6 weeks^ld ; bred by himself. 


FIGS. 

% 

Large WhUe Breed — Boare above IXa and not exceeding Ttedte 

Months old. 

The Earl of Eu.esm£RF., W(>iMc'y llnll, Manchestcv: I'irst Pkizr, for 
his 11 months, 3 weeks, 5 (la 3 's-uld ; bred by hiinbclf. 

Jaoob Dote, Hambrook Hous<', Hambrouk, Bristol : Becom) Prize, 51., for 
his 10 months, 2 weeks, 3 da} s-old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Samson 
2nd dam, “ Bulldog.” 

iloBERT Toumas, Win»in (rretn, Birmingham: the Jieserve Number, to 
"The Shah,” 11 moiitlis, 2 w<eka, 3d.a3’8*old; bred by himiK'lf; sire, 
"Jerry;” dam, “ Winsou iJnen Lass;” sire of d.nm, “Barnson.” 

Large White Breed —Boars above Twdve Months old. 

The Earl of Ellesmerf., Worsley Hall, Manchester : First Phiee, lOi., for 
bis 4 years, 10 months, 2 vteeksi, 4 daj s-old ; bted by Mi. J, Bullock, ol 

Idle, Leeds. 

lllcBARD EufiiiRST DrcKEiUNO, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey: Sbcoki) IhuzK, 
5/., for “Cultivator,” 1 \ear, 11 inontlis, 1 week -old; bred by himself. 

The Earl of Eu.r.ssiKRE, Worst* y Halt: the Reserve Number', age and 
brtcdtr unknown. 

Large White Breed — Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs. 

Jobs Godfrey, Wi.-'.fon Parva, Ilinrkby: Fibht Prizk, Ktf., for his .*> 
months, 3 wei ks, ~> days-old ; bred by hiiniielf ; dam, " Carhe^” 

Jobs I1icef.s, Duncliuieh, Bugby : Puizf., .V., for his S months, 

4 weeks-old ; bred by hiinkcil : sin, ” Iksiiord dam, “ Star sire ol 
dam, " Dunsmore.” 

Jacob Dove, Uambruok House, Bristol : tlie Itenei vr Su / nlxr , to Iiia 5 months. 
2 weekiL 3 days-old; bred by hiiiiself; sire, “Monarch;" dam, 
"Blandie.” 

Large White Breed — Breeding Sows, 

Tfl« EaKi or Ellesuebe, Worsley Hall : Fibbt Prize, lOf. ; age andlwecder 
nnknown, 

Ricbabd Elmhibst Dockerin';, Xortborpe : Second Prize, 5/., for " Queen,” 
2 yean, 10 monthe, 8 neeks-old ; bred by himself. 

Jacob Dove, Jlambiook House : the Urservt Number, to hia 2 years, '•* 
iBODtba, 3 weeks, 3 days-old ; in-|>ig ; bred by himself. 

Illiafi White Breed — Boars above Six and not exceeding Twdxe 

Months old. 

Jacob Pove, Hambrook Honse, IlambnKik, Bristol ; Pibit Fbib% 10l» 
hie 10 moDtliS, 8 weeks^ 6 days-old ; breeder apknown. 
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Pktbii Edbn, Cross Lane, Salford, Hanobester:* fifatooaiB fansK, 61^ fin hia 
10 mont^, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; (rire^ **Eing;* dam, 
“Rosy sire of dam, “ Young Prince.” 

Gbobok Mumfobi) Sextob, Wherstead Hall, Ipswiak: the Settroe Number, 
to “ Snowball 10th,” 9 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-oU ; hied by fainttelf ; sire, 
“ Disturbance sire of dam, “ Snowball’s Bon,” 

• 

Small White Breed — Boars above Twelve Months oU, 

The Eabl of Ellbbhrbe, Wanted Hall : Fikst Pbize, 102.,*for his about 2 
years-old ; bred by nimsclf. 

Pktrb Eden, (’roi« Lane, Salford, Mantiii'-*ir: Second I'bieb, for 
“David,” 1 yeai, 11 months 3 days-oUl; bred by Jfr. John lU^rts, 
Newton Heath, Lap ashire; sire, “Jimmy Tnekerj” daui, “Lucy;* sire 
ofdam, “Yonu vender.” • 

Bichabi) EijMrTrKhT DrcKEBiNO, Nortborjie, I irton Lindsey; the Seserve 
I^nmhei, to “ I'liauiinon,” 2 yoars, '» mont 2 w .ks-old; bred by Mr. 
J. Hrun-'On Denton, Lancauhne, 


Hiutill White Breed — Pena o/ Three Jireedmy Sow Pigs. 

Uhables CHAnowoon, Padworth, Beading: Vjrst Phize, IW., for his 6 
months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred oy himself; sire, “ Sir Padworth No. 
7 ; dsin, “ Lady Inlcase 2nd sire of dam, “ Inglewood No. 4.” 

The Eabi. or Ei i-esmehe, Worsley Hall : bEcoKD Peizb, 51., for his 4 months. 
1 week-ol I , bred by himself. 

IjOBD Moreton, lortw’orth Court, Falficld ; the Reserve Number, to his 
4 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “Brother to 
1 Humph dam, “ Buffy ; ” sire of dam, “ Young Sam." 

Small White Breed — Breeding Sotos. 

The E^l OP Ellesmere, Worsley Hall: First Prize, 101. for his 2 year- 
old ; bred by himself. ' 

Jacob Dote, Hambrook House, Bristol: Second Prize, 51., for his about 
3 year-old ; breeder unknown. 

The Earl op E^merb, Worsley Hall : the Reserve Number, to his 1 year, 
6 months-old; in-pig; bred by himself. ^ 


SmaB Black Breed — Boars above Siw and not exceeding Twedoo 

Months old. 

TheEarlop PoRTBMOTTH, Eggesford House, Wembworyth, Devon: Fibot 

months, 4 days-old; bred by himself; dam. 
Black Dumond : and bE<wND Prize, 61., for “Prince,” 10 months! 
1 week» 2 days-old ; bred by himself ; dam, Queen.” 

GbomeMumfobd Sexton Wherstead Hall, Ipswich: the Reserve Number 
to II months, 3 weeks-old ; bred by himself; 8iie.“Prini» 

Charlie ;" dam, “ Adventuress ;” sire of dam, “ Adventurer.” ^ 

SmaU Black Breed — Boars above Twelve Months old. 

Gbo^Mui^edSktoh Wherstead Hall: First Pbieb, 1(«.. for“gimhar* 
1 year, 3 months, 2 days-old; bred by Mmself; 8ire,“ PrisM Chariiei* 
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sire of dam, " Blair Athol " ; and Seookd rniai:, 67., for “ Tlumder," about 
2 years-old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Adventurer-” '* 

Tbouas Bose, Melton Magna, Wymondham, Norfolk ; the Jtaerve Ninnher, 
to ** Othello,” 1 year, 8 montna, 2 weeks, 6 daye-old ; bred bv bimaclf ; 
sire^ “ Son of Gladiateur dam, “Truth 1st sire of dam, “Adventurer.” 

SmaU Blade Breed — Breeding Sows. 

WiLUAM WhhiEleb, Ijong Compton, Sbipston-on-Stour ! Fibst Pbize, lOf., 
for his 2 year-old: bred by the late Mr. J. Wheeler and Sons, Lone 
Compton. 

Ceoboe Mukfobd Sextos, 'NVherBtead Hall, Ipswich : Secosd Pbize, W., 
for “ Levant,” 1 year, 10 months, 1 wock-old ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Holy Friu dam, “ Aitolo^ sire of dam, “ Adventurer ” : and the 
Beterve liumher, to “ La Seine,” 1 year, 3 montlis, 1 week-old ; in-pig ; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Knight of the Garter sire of dam, “ Blair 
AthoL” 

Berhthire Breed — Boare above Six and not exceeding Twelve Monthe dd. 

Abthub Stewabt, Saint Bridge Farm, (Jlimcestcr : Fib.st Pbizs, lOf., for 
“ Crown Prince 3rd,” 9 months, 4 ww^ks-old ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“ Robin Hood dam, “ Princess 5tb sire of dam, “ Tim Whiffler ” : 
and Sbcokd Pbize, 5/., for “Crown l^rinco 2nA”9 months, 4 wedks-old; 
bred by himself ; sire, “ llubiu Hood dam, “ ^noess 6th dmof dam, 
“Tim Whiffler.” 

Hebeb Humfbet, Kingstono Farm, Sbrivenlmm, ikvks : the Beterve Ntuidter, 
to “ Maybreeze,” 11 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old ; brad by himself; sire, 
“ Lineal Itaronct dam, “ Mayboume’s Sister F ; ” sire of dam, “ Gil- 
boume.” 


Bericehire Breed — Boare above Twelve Monthe old. 

Hebeb Hcmebet, Kingstonc Farm, Bhrivenham : Fibst Pbize, lOf., for 
“ Lord Smithereen,” i year, 1 1 muntlis, 4 days-old ; bred by himself ; sire, 
“Smithcreen dam, “ Slavcdrivcr's Niece hire of dam, “ No. 817 N." 

Jobe Speeckb, Yilliers Hill, Kenilworth : Secoxo Pbize, 5/., for “ Sambo 
3rd,” 2 years, 3 wcek.s, 2 days-old ; bred by himself ; sire, “ Sambo 2nd 
dam, “ Princess 9th sire of dam, “ Lieutenant.” 

AbtSVB SnWABT, Saint Bridge Farm, Gloucester : the Beterve Nmnber, to 
“BnUii Hood 2nd,” 1 year, 1 month, 2 days-old; brad by bimaelf ; 
ain^ “ Bobin Hood dam, “ Young Sniper ;" idra of dam, “ Samson.” 


Berbiin Breed— Pent of Three Breeding Sow Pige. 


CiiaBUM Mobbat, The Burry, Oifchnicb, Leamington : Fimt PkiHt 
for his 4 months, 1 week, 4 days-old ; bred by himseIC 

Aetbob StewaWT, Saint Bridge Farm, Qlooocster: Sbooed Peobe, 

^ 6 montha, 1 we^, 8 days-old ; bred by himself ; sire^ “ BoWn Hood ; 
jma» “CiRneetter ;* sire of dam, “ Royal Pennant.” 


■”»» Vmout* WauAX Twiockiiobtok, Bart, BoaklMM), Fsriagto t A" 
Beterve Numbertio his 8 months, I week, 4 dsys^ld j hreA ly Mmssu . 
sire, “PudfMO;” dsm, “Queen;” sire of dam, ** Hewer.” 
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Berkshire Breed — Breeding Sows, 

WiiitiAU Yklls, Knoyle Dowd, Hindoo, Wiltiliire: PuusT Fbizs, 10?., for 
bis l.year, 5 months-old ; bred by himself. 

Sm NicBotiAB WiLUAH Thbockuobtok, Bart., Bncktand, Fariogdon : Sbcokd 
Fbize, 6?., for “Young Stourbridge,” 2 years, 4 monlhe, 4 ohys^H ; bred 
by himself ; sire, “ Hewer dam, “ Ohl Stourbridge.” 

John Spenckb, Villiers Hill, Kenilworth : the JReserve Number, to “ Princess 
10th,” 2 years, 7 months, 4 weeks-old ; Iwd by h’uisalft} sire, “Roj'al • 
Samto;” dam, “ Lidy Fowler;” sire ol dam, “Tim Whiffler.” 

Other Breeds— Boars ahore Sut and no* '•.r 'eedtng Twelve eid. 

IliCHARD Elhhirst ItucKERiNQ, Nortbori»e, Kirton Lindwy, Lincplnslrire : 
First Prize, 101. (or his fminroved Lincolnshire, vhitt, 11 months, 

2 weeks-old ; brcit by himself. 

llonEur Tommah, Wiiison Oieen, Birminghum : !Se.jnd Pbizx, 6Z., for 
“Cui-id,” wlnte, 11 months, 2 wet'ks, 3 4ay.'>-(.ld ; bred by himself; 
sire, “ reacts k;" ilam, •* Acorn,” sue of lam, “ Victor.” 

t'cTER Foev, Lane, SulforJ, Manchcsitr; Xi\b lieberre Number, to hia 
1 ' II" ,10 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old ; bieil by himself ; sire, “ King ,” 
dam, “Oijjsy oiie ol dam, “Defender.” 

Other Breeds — Boars above Twelve Months oid. 

The Eari. of Eli fsmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester : First Prize, 10?., for 
In') white, 3 }tai-old; hied hy Mr. Samutd Wilson, Tanner’s Farm, 
liamshuttoni. 

PiOBERT Tommas, WitisoH Green, Birmingham : Secxino Prize, 5?., for 
“ Esau,” white, 1 year, 6 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old ; bred by himsell ; 
sire, “ Jerry dam, “Jenny sire of dam, “ iSamson.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall : the Reserve Number, to his white- ; 
age and breeder nnknown. 

Other Breeds — Pens of Three Breeding Sou Pigs. 

lloBEBT Tomhab, Winson Green, Binningham : First Prize, 10?., for “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” white, 5 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old ; bred by him. 
sire, Duke of York dam, “ Sunshine sire of dam, “ King.” 

IliCHARD Elhhibbt Ddckkrino, Nortlioipe, Kirton Lindsey: Second Prize 
51., for his Improved Lincolnshire, white, 8 months, 1 week, 6 daye^iW ; 
bred by himself. 

Other Breeds — Breeding Sows. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Pibsi’ Prize, 10?., f..r 
“Lady Cobden,” wlnte, blue spots, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 3 days- 
old; bred hy Mr. John Nuttall, Longfield, Heywood; sire, “ Tommv 
Dod;” dam, “Lancashire Lass.” ^ 

Bobebt Tommas, Winson Green: Second Prize, 5?., for “Mmerva,” white 
1 year, 5 months, 2 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Jerry dam! 
“Fire Queen sire of dam, “King.” 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford; the Reserve Number, to “ColnmMne” 
(Middle), white, 2 years, 10 months-old; bred by himself i sire 
“ Game Boy dam, “ Queen Bee sire of dam, “ King Craft.* - 
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WOOL. 

Six Teg Long-wool Fleeces.* 

Thomas Harbis, Stonjlane Uous^ Bromsgrove : Fibst Prize. 102., for his 
Cross Leicester and Shropshire: and Second Pbize, 51., for his Pure 

Leicester. 

\ 

Six Teg Short-wool Fleeces.* 

■ John Hhx, I^^Ibampton Court, Church Stretton, Shropshire : First Pbizk, 
10/., for his Shropshire. 

John Peake, Mullaglimorc, Muimglian, Ireland : Second Pbize, 51., for his 
Shropshire. 

B U T T K K. 

Six Pounds.* 

Charles Pbatt, Bndbrooke, Warwick: FinhT Pbize, 10/. 

Lord Cheshax, Latimer, Chesham : Second 1‘uize, 51, 

CHEESE. 

Over 6 inches in thickness.* 

Alfred Uihcock, Cliurch Farm, Wot Stour, Gillingham, Dorsetshire: Fijist 
Pbize, 15/., and 31. to hU Daibyhaih. 

William Di'dlkston, New Laigc Farm, Domiington, Newport, Slunpsiiire : 
Smxin'd I’bizb, 11*/., and 2/. to his ]>airimaid. 

John Sjinii, NuikIowh Farm, Thortilniry, (ilouctstuhhire : Third Piiize, 
51., Olid 1/. to hlh lUlKIMAID. 

Not e.ree(diii/j t* iuches in thirl ness.* 

Balpii Arnold, Sliitkci stout, Ati.trsomc : FihnT 1’kize, 15/., and 3/. to his 
Daibvmaiu. 

John Smith, Nu[idown Fann, 'Ihorubury : hi.ttiMi Prize, 10/., and 21. to 
his Dairymaid. 

Alfred IIibcock, Church Fann, W»«t Stour, (iillingiiam : Third Prize, 51, 
and 1/. to his Dairymaid. 


FARM PRIZES.* 

The best managed Farm in Warwicicshire, ntti less than Two Bnadred 

Acres in ext nt. 

HirsBT Stiiaiok, Lower Cloi.tini, StnHionl-ou-Atou ; Fibkt Prize, 100/. 
John Lake, Brormi Court, Alet-ster : Second Prize, 502. 

John C. Adeins, Milcote, Slratford-on-Avun : Extra Prize, 2S/. 


DI8QUALI FICATIONS. 

FsANCia RiDourr & tVs Hat km y Stailioo, " Fimway the Swood,'’ 

Hr. M. Hordat’r Pony Ofldiuc, “ Little Bob,” diMinatifled on Rectmnt 
vf their exccoding the stipulated height. 
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IMPLEMENTS. 


Reaping Machinee, with Self-Delivery in Sheaf clear of the Horee- 

Trach 

liicHABD Hoensbt and Sons, Spittlcgatt*, Graatham: fiasT Pra^ 

their Patent “Spring- Balanco ” Sell-lhiking 

Prize, 20^., for their Patent “ Spring-Balan^ R^per, 

marked A f and Third PrizK, lOf., for their Patrut ^ 8pring**Balftnco 
Sell-Raking JieajH^r, marked D. 

PiiOHARU Horksly an i Sons - IIiaaLV l/OMJue'JDED, for them Patent ** Spring* 
Balance’ hell- dnking Ke.ipor, marked <1, and Oommeumd, lor 

tlioii Patent “ Spring-Balance ** Setf-Raking Reaper, m irked h» 

The Johnston IIah*^ kster CoiifANY : Cotjmksdi!’ , f>r tb^ 'r«Ne\ie Wroughir 
lion Self-D<*li\m Reaper. 


Hrapivf^ Machines, with Self-VAhcnj in Smlhe, clear of the Scree* 

TiacL 

\ lUfaT Ihiizriy ^vitldield. 

Thl 1^1 \KRLEY Inov AND Wagoov Companv, B virlo}" : Second Pcizi^ 1W», 
kn their liii^.oved Three-horse hwap'T, with Double Self-Acting or 
licversible Swathe Delivery. 


Oomhined Reaping and Mowing Machine, without SelfDdivery. 

Rn HARD IIouNsiiY lud Sons : First Prize, 15?., for theii Patent “ Paragon 
O’’ Combined Mower and Reaper; Second Prize, 10/., for their Patent 
“ Paragon ’’Combined Mower and Reai*er: and Third Prize, 5/., for 
ihcir Patent “ Paragon A ” Combined Mower and Rcaiier. 

Richard Hornsdy and Sons : Highly Commended, for their Patent “ Man- 
chester ” Combined Mower and Reaper. 


One*horsG Reaping Machine. 

Riciiard Hornsby and Sons: First Prize, 15/., for their Patent ‘‘Spring- 
Balance” One-horse Reaper, marked M: Second Prize, 10/., for their 
Patent “ Spring- Balance ’ One-horse Reaper, marked L : Third Prize, 
5/., for their Patent “ Premier ” One-horse Reaiier, marked I. 

William Mattibon, Leeming Bar, Bedale: Highly Commended, for his 
One-horse “Champion” Reaper No. II., for Manual Delivery. 


MISCELLANEOUS AWARDS 
To Agricultural Articles not included in the Ordinary JBofafjoH. 
Silver Medals. 

J. W. Robinson and Co,, for AspinwalPs Patent American PotUo Digger. 
Hayward, Tyler and Co., for their Caloric Engine. 

Marshall, Sons, and Co., for thQir adaptation of “ Band-Cutter” to 
feeder.” 
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EXAMINATION IN AGRICULTURE. 

Maximlh Ncmbkr of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

Tacgdaij, April l8th,/rom 10 1 p.m, 

1. State tbe numl)or loads of farmyard-manure which will 
pro<1noed by 12 oxen fed upon tnmipR, liiisofnl-caku, and com with 
chaff in an ordinary bnllnck-yard which has keen littcrM down with 
40 tons of mixed wheat and barley straw. 

2. How many men, horses, and twft-home earts will bo reqn{i«d 
for filling, removing t«> a field lialf-a>milc from tho bomeatead, and 
there ftirming into a drawn muck heap, in throe days, all tbe manure 
made as per question No. 1. 

.3. Sap]H>6iug the men filling nmnuro in the previons question aro 
considered to be earning half-a-crowii a day, at mece-work, how much 
per load should tltcy b.: paid to enable them to do so ? 

4. Hod the manure in question No. 1 boon spread instead of carte<I 
to a heap, what numb, r of men would lie nvjuireil for tho work to 
ciKoplcte both o]H>rationR nt the same time ? 

5. A 20-acre field with an nven^^e crop of wh(«t on a medium soil 
has to bo carric'd and htaeked on the s]K*t. Light two-hoivo waggons 
to be used, and tlio stacks to bo round, with Ixittoms <»f <‘ight yards 
diameter. Hlate the nuniber of men, horses, and waggons required 
tor pitching, loading, and stacking tbe same during one long harvest 
«lay, also the number of stsoks to bo made, 

6. There is a 20 acre field of swedes with an average wai^t of 
18 tons to the acre. Half tho crop is to be carted to the homestoMl 
and ooDsnmed in the yards by tbo oxen, the remaindeif fed upon tho 
land by faoggeta, eating half a iMuind of cake and eom with obafl^ per 
day, the (nmifie heteg cut in tho usual way, Hovr many bnllooks 
must be lionght fbr the yards, and how many sheep can be kept from 
the 1st of November to the 1st of March ? 

A farm of 600 eem consists of 500 acres arable and 100 aerra 
jpMinre. The fonner ie the light mixed loam, known as turnip 
oarl^ land, at a rentel of 35«, per acre. The pentiue i» KMind dry 
shoe]! Imtd. tensacy w a Micbaolmas one. Kotatien, ftipx eonrm, 
with the nraal eovmtnntB of Norfolk and tho Eastern Ooontiei. State 
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tibe arnotmt of oajntal that will be required to eiook this fium jptqperlj 
under the following heads, viz. : — 

1. Compensation to he paid to the outgoing totiant fbr hay, young 

seeds, roots, &c. 

2. One year’s rent. 

3. One year’s labour. 

4. Live and dead stock. 

6. One year’s artifidal manure and feeding atnifc 

6. Cost of horse keep, seeds, tradesmen’s bills, and saadtiss. 

8. Having ascertained the expenditure tmder the f<»egotng hea d s, 
state the amonnt to bo received during the first year frSm sal«i of fat 
stock, dc., and after deducting this sum from the total outlay, state 
the amount of capital required to take the fiurm. 

9. State the respective costs of prcparin*g Uml for wheat and oats 
on averam loam land, the yield and profit per acaro yon would expect 
from each crop, and the extent to which present market prices would 
modify your lu^erenoe for either cereal. 

10. Arrange in order of their mannrial value the following feeding 
stuffs : malt, malt-dust, barley, clover, hay, potatoes, beans, undecor- 
ticated cutton-cako, Indian moal, and mangold wnrtzel ; and state the 
money valno of tbo manure from five tons each of linseed and dooorti- 
cat(Ml cotton-cake respectively. 

11. Under the four conrso rotation of cropping it is well known 
that red clover geucrally fails if sown once in four years. Suggest 
the best remedy for this by the substitution of other clovers or grasses 
which would mako an equally good projAration for wheat upon light 
land. 

12. How do you accoimt for tho Shropshire Downs gradually 
gaining ground in the Midland and West-Miuaud Counties, and what 
a^ontMes have tlioy over the South and Hampshire Downs and 
white-faced breeds ? 

^^t is a fair calculation to mako of the cost of horse-labour 
per acre on a mixed soil arable farm of 500 acres ? State the number 

of hoj^ req^ to work the farm, and tabuUto the cost under tho 
following heads, viz . — 

Death, risk, and deprceiution. 

Forty weeks* corn, chaff, hay, dec. 

Twelve weeks’ oom, green food, dto. 

Shoeing, Yetorinary, dec. 

14. Stoto the cost of growing a crop of Swedes on a medium 
soil, and give the separate items of cost in detaU thus 

1. Team work. 

2. Manual labour. 

2. Artificial manure and seed. 
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16. A field of itrong day loam reqoiree draioio^ the drajiis are to 
be placed 8 yards apart and 4 feet deep. State the number of statute 
rods per acre wbidi will require cutting, the number of ordinary 
2-incb pipes which it will taAe per acre, the cost per rod of cutting 
and filling in the drains, the approximate cost of main drains and 
outlets, and lastly, the cost of the whole operation. 

16. What i|3 the host way to improve the quality of the herbage on 
poor wet grass lands after the water lias boon removed by drainage. 
State the weight per acre, and cost of each separate kind of dressing. 

17. State the course you would pursue in laying down land to 
PMturc — soil, a good loam — in a western or moderately moist climate. 
Firevious crop, wheat or barley, after fallow, or green crop. 

Name tho seeds to be sown and the proportions of each. 

State tho best times of year for sowing, and also the treatment 
yon would recommend fur tbo first three years. 

State best manure to apply at time of sowing, and afterwards ; 
also, time of year for application. 

State with what stock you would graze tho seeds during the time 
named, or if you would mow them during that time. 

State total cost of laying down laud to permanent pasture, and if 
it is advisable to do so, and why. 


EXAMINATION IN CIIEMISTIIY. 
lUzDrvu Nuubir op Masks, Pass Nuxbkb, 100. 

• I. GE.VERAI. ChKMISTBY. 

Wednesday, April lSlh,/rom 10 a.in. till 1 p.m, 

1. ’ Point out in what rospects a mixture like atmospheric air differs 
from a chemical crimponud. lender w hat circumstances can nitrogen 
be made to tmito chemically with oxygen ? 

2. Explain tho changes effected in atmMpherio air by burning 
sutphur in it. Qive some account <tf tho properties of the oomponnd 
of sulphur produced in this way. Why does it stop aoetificatiMi? 

8. What gases are nsnally disHfdved in freshly fallen rain>water? 
Explain how they may bo detoctod in anch water and distinguihhed. 

4. Name the chief natoral prod nets containing potaosinm, a^ 
the general aunposition of each. Distingiuih those whiuh sK) 
soluble in water ; and explain bow you can got into • sflWWo fonn 
which are insoluble in water. 

6. Define a neutral salt. 100 measures of a aolnthitt of sedphnrio 
scid/iro found to dissolve 20 grains of calcium carbotpiMs ‘ 

-calculate how much add was in tho soluiiOBu (0 tjS t Cl : Cm 
3bv 12 : 40.) 
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6. Stet6 ‘which of the ordinary oomponnda of aite soluble 

and which insolublo in water ; give the chemical compoBition of each ; 
and explain how they may bo distinguished from the corresponding 
compounds of magnesium. 

7. Give an explanation of the effects of air an d water iipon lead, 
showing in what oases water stored in lead tanks is liable to become 
contaminated with lead; and also how small C[uantitiss of lead in 
Bdation may be detected. 

8. State the composition of the two priocipal ‘varietiefl of iOgnr, 
and explain how they may be diatiogniiihed. ISxplain also the diemi* 
oal ohimges which oocnr wh«n an mfueion of malt ia in otdd or 
tepid water, and how the ri'solt is modified by the nse boiling water* 

9. How conld yon demonstrate the presence of nitrogen in gelatine ? 
Of what other elements does it oonsiKt ? How may it be 

from alhomou? 

10. ^Phat is the (’omposition of urea? hcw it is related to 

ammonia, and how if may bo made to yield ftinmnnift , 


11. AaBIOOLTTBAI. ChXMISTBT. 

We<lHe$day, April 19<A, from 2 p,m. tiU 6 p.m. 

^ 1. How can yon detect the presence of iron-pyrites and of green- 
rifoiol in a soil, and counteract the injurious effects which these con- 
stituents BomotimoB produce in soils ? 

2. Mention in general terms the composition of Clay-Marls and 
Chalk-Marls. How do you distinguish a phosphatic from a common 
Chalk-Marl ? 

3. How do you distingnish Suffolk from Cambridge Coprolites? 
Desenbe the Tarious stops in analysing Coprolites and the best way 
of oonyertmg Coprolites into Superphosphate. 

4. How do you effect the analysis of a Compound Artificial Manure 
and determine its oommeroial yalue. 

6. mat are the guai^tees which yon should reqnire of a Mannns- 
de^er in buying Nitrate of s^a, sulphate of ammonia, ahoddy, 
miners superphosphate, dissolved bones, raw bone-dust ai^ hoUed 
bones ? 

6. Mention Ae princip^ oonstituents of barley-meal, beans, wheat* 

and linse^. Desenbe their chemical properties and fanotions in 
the animal economy. «i 

7. "What is the general composition of urine, and what chaoesa do 

the oompounds in it severally undergo by keeping? ® 

8. Write a short paper on the most suitable artificial mamn-M 

roots on light and on heavy land. manmea for 

9. Whte are the best means of preventing boUer itiorustations* 

rosulting from tbe use of bard waters ? • 
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EXAMINATION IN MEOHANIOS AND NATUBAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MAXonm Nt^ibeb or Masks, 200. Pass Nuhbib, 100. 

Thursday, April 20th,from 10 a.m. (tS 1 j).m. 

1. In wHai'three states is matter known to exist ? Wliat are the 
characteristic properties of matter in these states sererallj as regards 
the transmisnon of force ? 

2. What is the centre of gravity of a body ? Where is the centre 
of gravity of a triangnlar board situated ? If such a board be divided 
by a line bisecting two of its sides, where will the centres of gravity 
of its two parts be situated ? 

3. What is meant by the moment of a force with respect to a point ? 
What general relation exists between the moments of two forces and 
their resultant all taken with respect to any one point in the plane in 
which they act ? 

4. A rod capable of turning round a hinge rests with one end 
against a smooth vertical wall ; explain how to find the pressures on 
the wall and on tlie hinge, and find the pressures in the following 
case : — ^thc rod is of uniform density, weighs 10 lbs., and is inclined 
to the vertical at an angle of 60^ 

5. What is meant by the sensibility of a balance ? Other things 
being the same, the sensibility is greater as the weight of the beam is 
less — Why is it so ? 

6. If a body is thrown vertically upwards, why would it return to 
the hand with a velocity equal to the velocity of projection, were it 
not for the resistance of the air? 

If a body is thrown upwards with a velocity of 4K feet a second, for 
how long is it at a greater altitude than 20 feet above the point of 
projection (g = 82) ? 

7. Explain the use of a fiy-whoel in an ordinary stoam*on^e. A 
steam-engine makes 20 strokes of 6 feet a minute, under an average 
steam-pceasorc of 15 lbs. per square inch, tbe area of the piston being 
1000 aqnare inches. Its fiy-wheel makes 10 revolutions a minute, 
and baa a radios of 10 ft., what must be its weight, if it have accumu- 
lated in it as mnoh work as is done by the steam in one stroke of the 
engine? 

8. Describe briefly a method of finding the specific gravity of a 
liquid by the balance. 

A glass ball weighs 700 grains in air, 4840 grains in water, and 
j^O grains in spirits ; find the specific gravity of the spirits. 

>. What is meant Ity the boiling- and freezing-points of a 
metm*? In what sense can the boiling-point be spoken of as a nzc 

poin^ . iiivi 

On the top ci a mountain water boils at dfi” 0., what Is this eel 
oiNTsibroi^t's Boaltt? 
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EXAMINATION IN MBNSUBATION AND 
SUEVEYING. 

Mazimxtu Ndmbeb or Mabes, 1^0. Pass NmoitB, SO. 

Thurtday, Aprt2 from 2 p.m. tBl 5 p.m. 

1. Show how to draw through one . omer of a rootangnlor field a 
straight lino to cut off one-third of its 

2. How many cubic feet of water is '> circular tank 20 feet across 
and 1 0 feet deep capable at holding ? 

3. A cutting lb 300 fo(‘t long, the slope on either side Is uniformly 
2 feet vertical to 1 foot h>>rizontal at the bottoin the width (which is 
horizontal) is 20 feet, at the top the widtl^ (which is also horizontal 
gradually iuci eases from 30 feet at one end 
of thf cutting to 60 feet at the other end ; 
find the volume of earth to bo moved iu 
making the cutting. 

i. A conical tent is 12 feet high on a base 
18 feet in diameter; how many yards of 
canvas 2 feet wide are required to make it 
(without allowing for waste in cutting) ? 

5. If the specific gravity of nuurble is 
2*625, how many cubic feet are there in a 
block weighing 4 tons 15 cwts.? 

6. Describe the vernier and explain its 
use in measuring small distances. 

7. A B C are three stations ; it is known 
that from A to B is 756 feet, and that the 
angle A B C is 37° 16'; the distance from 
A to C is then measured and found to be 
510 feet; determine by construction and 
calculation the distance B C. Show tb g t. 
there is an ambiguity in your answer, an d 
fl*igg6st any way that occurs to you of ire- 
moving it by a subsidiary observation. 

8. The distance between two points is 
known to be 5f miles ; it is found that on a 
map they are represented as being 4*6 inches 
apart ; what scale of yards to &e inch has 
been used in making the -map? 

9. A B C D are four points at the comers 
of a field ; from B to D is 1320 links ; plot 
the accompanying notes and find the area 
of the field. 
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EXAMINATION IN BOOE-EEBFlIia. 


MAximm Ntobkb ov Masks, 200. Pass Nitkbbb, 100. 
^ Friday^ J^pril 21«<, from 10 a.m. till 1 p,m. 


Journalise post into a ledger, in proper teohmoal form and 
langoage, the following smes of fscts and tnmsactions, and, from snoh 
ledger, make out a Trial Balance, a Profit and Loss Acooont, and a 
Balance Sheet 


lAdbilitieB and Asads of Jambs Dawsok, Slat December^ 1875. 
Liabilities. 


£ •. d. 

Amonnt dne, W. Williams .. .. 670 2 9 

Do. J. Smithson * 250 4 8 

Acceptance to James Brown’s Draft, doe 26th 

February, 1876 160 7 0 

Acceptance to Robert White’s Draft, dve 16tb 
January, 1876 240 6 0 


Absbts. 

Stock of Oil^-cake, valued at 

Do. Oats 

Barley, to arrive, per ‘ Bella,* cost to date 

Horses and Carts 

Stock of Provender for Horses 

Freehold Premises 

Cash at Smith, Payne & Co 

Petty Cash in hand 


1876. 


£1,311 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

600 

7 

6 

150 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

26 

12 

6 

£8,226 

0 

0 


Jan. 1 . Boo^t of J. Smithson, a parcel of Oatsy 

invoiced at 860 2 6 

„ 2. Accepted W. Williams’ Draft, due 5th April 660 0 0 

„ 0 Sold Robert White Oil>cake, dtarged to 

him at 626 0 0 

M 3. Conaigncd to James Brown, Qil-cake from 

stock, cost 490 0 0 

„ M Sold Arthur Wilkins a parcel of Oats, in* 

vmoed at .. 626 7 8 

M A Beoeivcd from Arthur Wilkins, his aooep- 

tanoe to my Draft, doe 7tb April, for .. IMM) 0 0 

CQuafled M"* interest 666 

Dismtediriih Bankers, A. WilUnifl^ . . 

for S S 

Diacotmi ^jhargad by Bankam now 
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Jan. 5. Paid J. Smithson by Cheqne 800 0 0 

Accepted J. Smithson’s Bzaft, doe 8th May 250 0 0 

„ „ Paid freight on Bailey per ‘Bella’ .... 68 9 6 

„ 7. Sold J. Brown the parcel of Oil^HWhiO) mb* 

signed to him, for 808 4 0 

„ 8. Beceived of J. Brown, Cash remittance of 508 4 0 

„ 9. Sold J. Smithson the parcel oi Bailey, par * 

‘Bella,’ for 680 8 4 

„ 13. Bobert 'V^ite’s accoptan<'e, due 15th, |taid 

into Bankers, and duly met at maturity 240 6 0 
Beceived of Bobert White his acceptance to 
my Draft, duo 5th Marcli, fur . .* 276 0 0 

Becdvad of Bobert White a remittance of 250 0 0 
„ 16. OfSict. lilixponsos : paid for Stationery out of 

Petty Cash , 640 

DrewaCheciue,onaccountof Potty Cash, for 10 0 0 
„ 20. Sold W. Williams a parcel of Oats, in- 
voiced at 110 5 0 

„ 26. Bonght of Arthur Wilkins a parcel of Oats, 


invoiced at 110 5 6 

„ 31. Cash paid, Salaries and Wages 28 0 0 

Cash drawn out on Private Account.. .. 45 0 0 


Interest on Capital, one month at 5 per cent. 7 19 7 
Value of Oats on hand Slst January, 1876 846 15 0 

Stock of Horse provender on hand Slot 

January, 1876 40 0 0 

Depreciation in value of Premises .. .. 8 10 0 


EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY. 

Maxiuuii Nuubxb or Masks, 100. Pass Nuubib, 50. 

Friday, April 21«<, from 2 p.m. till 6 p.m. 

' 1. How have rooks been classified aooording to their different modes 
of origin ? Give some examples of rooks belonging to each division. 

2. Give the approximate composition of ordinary granite and 
basalt State how these rooks are decomposed, and the reanlta of 
their decomposition. 

3. Draw a section across any district exposing the strata between 

the New Bed Sandstone and Oxford Clay. Give the ft hfr 

laciers of the strata exposed. 

4. Mention the relative agrionltural talue (ff the soils on tbe^ 
formations ooonrring along the above section. 

5. Explain the origin of springs and bonnis. 
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6. ^ame some foeuils oharaoteristio of the Lias, Oxford, and Eiaa- 

aaeridge clays. ^ 

7. Upon what kinds of strata would yon expect to find the so-called 
light and heavy soils and marsh lands. Give examples. 

8. Define Conglomerate, Dolomite, Beptaria, Hydraulic-limestone, 
and Oyps&m. 

9. Give the^sob-diTisions and mineral characters of the Cretaceous 
rocks. Mention any important economical suhstanocs obtained from 
them. 

10. Enumerate the formations in which the chief phosphatic ma- 
terials havo been found in England, and the forms in which they 
occur in each.< 

11. Name the specimens on the table, giving the approximate com- 

position of the rocks and the names and geological position of the 
fossils. < 


EXAhnNATION IN BOTANY. 

[It ii expected that Eight Question! at least will lie answered.} 
Maxhiuii Nithbeb of Mabxb, 100. Pass Nt'XBKn, 50. 

Saturday^ Ajpril 22nd,fi(nn 10 a.m. till 1 p.m, 

1. Describe the methods of multiplication of tlio vegetable cell. 

2. What is the nature and use of the albumen of plants ? 

3. lliroogb what organs docs the circulation of fluids take place in 
plants? 

4. What is the function of the intercellular spaces in leaves ? 

5. Htention the difierent parts of plants which are employed to 
•tote starch, and give examples of each. 

6. What ate Uie dificrenccs between (aj the spines of the aloe, (h) 
the apiace of the barberry, and (r) the pnckles of the row ? 

7. Explain the natnro of (a) sudeers, (6) stolons, and (c) ronners. 

8. Wbat ia the diffisrenco between the frnits of the strawbsny 
mpbeny? 

9. Explain Vematton and A^ivation. 

10. Give the teefanical names ond natural orders of the* Ibllowing 
plants : OooMH-graa% Oow-grass, Itib-grass, Canai7>|ptaia, Koot'fit***'* 
and l^mtiiy-gMsa. 

J|. iieieribe the plants marked o, 5, and r, as to the ■tmotoxa and 
•ntnlinient of the flowers, the form of the leaves, steias, snd roets* 
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EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximum Numbix or Masks, 100. Pass Numbbb, 60. 

Saturday, April 22nd, from 2 p.m. till 6 p.m. 

f 1. Name the cavity of the body in which thr hesiH; is situated i 
state how it is hold in its position and with what organs it is ttoco 
immediately connoc ted. 

2. Name the principal blood vossols which enter tho heart, and. 
those that pass from it, and stato the parts of the orgsi^ with which 
they directly counrioticale. Describe also tli< differ* nee in cohmr 
and chemical comp* sition of the blood found in the veosels. 

3. Doficiibo the movemenlt ef the liea’^’, hon they are produced^ 
and the efle^'tb thej/ have upon the blood. 

4 in what essential particulars the eye of the horse and it» 
appendages differ from the eye of man. 


MEMOEANDA, 


ADDBBS8 OF iJEtTBBB^TlM Sod6ty*8 offloe being sitoAted in the postal district designated hy the 
letter VVf members, in their oorrespondeDoe with the Secrotjuy, are requested to subjoin that 
letter to th^usual address, 

Gbvebal Mbetiko in London, December, 1876. 

OsnuuL Mbeiqto in London, Maj 22, 1877, at 12 o’clock. 

MBETnra at Liverpool, July, 1877. 

Moxtelt CbDnciL (for transaction of bnsiness), at 12 o'clock on the first Wednesday la every ttoiith, 
excepting Januai|c, September, and October: open only to Members of Council and QoTereors of 
the Sodely. 

AnjouBNifsm— The Oonndl ad)onm over Passion and Easter weeks, when thoee werics do not 
Include the first Wednesday of the month ; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November ; and from the first Weduesdi^ in December to the first Wednesday Irt 
Febmaiy. 

Qnricx HoonB,--10 to 4. On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

DmsASts of Oattte, Sbem, and Ftgs.— Members have the privilege of applying to the VeMnaiy 
Committee of the Society, and of sending animals to the Brown insiitution, Wandsworth 
Road, S.W,— <A statement of these privileges will be fonnd on the opposite page.) 

CBxincA.L AjrALTsa>-Tlie privUeges of Chemical Analysis eqjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be found slaked In this Appendix ( p. cxxiv). 

Bor AXTCAX PnrvitiQm— The Botanical PrivUeges eq)oyed by Members of the Society wiU be fonnd 
stated m this Appendix (pagt* cxxvi). 

ScfiscRimoKS.— •!. Annual.— The subscription of a Governor Is £5, and that of a Member £1, due In 
advance on the Istof January of each year, and lH*coming in arrear if unpaid by the 1st of 
June. 2 For Life — Governors may comp^umd for tbetr suliHcripiion for future yean by paying 
at once the sum of ib60, and Members by paying A 10. (iov< mors and Members who have paid 
their annual subscription for 20 yeara or upwards, and whose subschpUons are not lu airear, 
may compound for future annual subscriptions, tliat of the current year inclusive, by a ringle 
parent of £25 for a Governor, and Ah for a Member. 

PxTifEvn-^beeriptioDs may be paid to the SecreUry, in the moat dinvt and mtisfactory manner, 
either at the Office of the Society, No. 12. Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post* 
offloe orders, to be obtained at an} of tbe principal post offices Uirouahout the kingdom, and msde 
payable to blm at the Vere Street Office, Ixmdori. W. ; but any cheque on a banker's or any 
other house of busiuem In London will be equally available, If made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-office orders care should be taken to give the poatmaater tbe comet Initials 
and aumame of ihe Secretary of tbe Sodetv (H. M. Jenklus), otherwise tbe payment 
wlU be refused to him at the post-office on whkb such order has been obtained; m when 
remitting tbe moucy-orders it shiiuld be stated by whom, and on wboae accuuoL they are sent 
Chequea sfadnld be made payable as drafla on demand (not aa bills only payable after sight or 6 
certain number of days alter date), and should be drawn on a London (nut on a local oountiy) 
banker. When payment is made to tbe London and Westmlnaier Bank, 8u Jamesli 6*1^ 
Branch, as tbe bankers of the Society, it will be ckelrable that the Secretary aboald be adviasd 
by letter of enefa payment, in order that tbe entry In tbe banker's book nwy be at once 
lued, and tbe amount pasted to the credit of the proper party. No ooUi can ba iwUled by poatf 
ontcM the letter be regletered. 

Nkw MmnaA— Every candidate for adminrion Into tbe Society moat be proposed by a l^tmbeir; 
tbe pfopoMT to ap^iy in writing tbs full name, usual place of rvikkenoe, and posww n, of iw 
candidate, either at a Oomica meeting, or by letter addressed to the Becntaiy. ¥wm of Proposal 
Bsay be obtaloed on appUcatte to the Secretary. 


jtlkubm majoblifai on application to the SecreUry copies of an Abstnei 
and Bye-Uw% el a Statement of tbe General Otjcotii Be., of the fiode^ofOaim^ 
Botanical, and Velnrlnaty PrlvHoges, and of other printed pipew oowmow® 
^epartmmiM of the Sodety’t boslucia 
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I. — SsBIOUfi OB Eztbnbivs Dibeases. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may de^re profeaeional at^danoe 
and special advice in cases of serious or extensiv|t disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to hy Secretary, will, ly letuni of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it h<5 considered necessary that the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector should visit the place where the^seaSe ptevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2«. each day as a 
professional fee, and 1? is. each day for perse ual cxpenbcs ; and he will also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and Irom the ality where his 
services may have been required. The feeft ’w dl be paid bv the Society, but 
the travelling exi^enses will be a charge against the applienufc. This chaafge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether it the discretjcrf of the Oouzunl, 
on such step being reroi.i mended to them by the Vetenn'xry (’''mmittee. 

No. 3. The lns[>ect< r, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
icport to the Committee, in writing, the results jaf his observations and pro- 
ceedings, which Keport will be laid before the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies anso to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties c'»nfided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mit hn., j ime some competent professional person io act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rntf*s of remuneration. 

II. — ObDINABT OB OtHEB Ci^BBS OF DiSEABB. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case ol disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
rate, viz., 2^, 2s. pr rhem, and travelling expenses. Applications should 
addr('ss(‘d to the Superintendent of the Brown Institution, care of the Secretary 
of the Koyal Agricultural Society, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

III. — OONBXJLTATIONB WITHOUT ViBIT. 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Inspector .. •• 6s. 

Consultation by letter .. .. .. .. .. .. 6s. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters 10s. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.. .. .. lOs, 

A return of the number of applications from Members of the Society during 
each half-year is required from the Veterinary Inspctor. 

rV. — A dhibbion of Dibeabbd Animals to the Bbown Institution, 
Wandswoeth Boad, London, S.W. ; 1nyestigationS| Leotubeb, 
AND BePOBTS. 

No. 1. All Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Brown Institution, on the following 
terms ; viz., by paying for the keep and treatment of cattle 10s. 6d. per week 
each animal, and for sheep and pigs ^*a small proportionate charge to be 
fixed by the Professor-Superintendent according to ciroumstanoes.” 

No. 2. The Prolessor-Superintendent of the Institution has also undertaken 
to carry out such investigations relating to the nature, treatment, and pre- 
vention of diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be deemed ex^dient W 
the GounciL 

No. 3, A detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in 
the Infirmary of the Institution, or on Farms in the occupation of Members 
of the Society, will be furnished to the Council quarterly ; and also special 
re^rts from time to time on any matter of unusual interest which m§y come 
under the notice of the Institution. 

By Oder of th%Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, iSeiMofy. 
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iHrmfirrs;’ $r(btltges( of CbemCral 


The OoHDoil have fixed the following tates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for the bond fide use of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) arc 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

No. 1.— An opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bmie* 

dqst, or oil-cake ^oh sample) 6s. 

» 2. — An analysis of guano ; showing the proportion of moisture, 
organic matter, aand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 
and ammonia 10s. 

„ 8. — ^An estimate of tLe value (relafively to the average of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am> 
monia, and of the nitrates of potash and soda .. „ 10s. 

„ 4. — ^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos- 
phates only lOi. 

H 6.— An pnalyais of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro- 
portions of moisture, or^ic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble pho^hates, sulphate of lime, and nimemia. £1. 

„ 6.— An analysis (sufneieut for the determination oi Its agricul- 
tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. .. £1. 

M 7.— Limestone the proportion of lime, 7i. M . ; the propor- 
tion of magnesia, 10s. ; the proportion of lime and mag- 
nesia 16s. 


£ 1 . 


„ 8. — Limestone or maria, including carbonate, phosphate, and 
sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sauu and clay .. 
f, 9. — Partial analysia of a soil, including determinati(ms of clay, 

sand, otganic matter, and carbonate of lime .. .. £1. 

„ 10. — Complete analysis of a soil £3. 

M 11. — An analysis of oil-cake, or other suWance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mmeral matter, albuminous matter, and woody nbre ; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggregate 

M 12.— -Analyses of any v^t^e product 

M IS- — ^Analyses of animu products, refuse substances used for 

manme, Ac. fiom lOs. to 80s. 

n 14.— Determination of the " harness ” of a sample of water 

before and after boiling 19*- 

n 15.— Anal^ of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

ini^tion 

„ 16. — ^Determination of nitric acid in a aample of water me es ^ * 

N.B. — The above Scale of Chargee it not tmdteahU to the eaee efi 1**^*^* 
eommercidBj/ engaged in the Uanufaetvre or Bale gf amg BehetamM emP 


£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 


H^tBs Ad 


Address of the Consulting Chemist of the Soeiete is, Dr. 
YoauxEB, F.B.S., 11, Salitbniy Sqnare, London. E.C., to which be req»«»* 
all letters and parcels (Pottege and Carriage paid) should be directed. 


By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, StcroW 



( cx»v ) 


INSTEUOTIONS FOB SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 

FOB ANALYSIS. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES.— T«l» « !«*• of Uie auoar^firom thne 

or four bag*, mix the whole oa a large ih^ of paper, ln^iB| down with ^ 
hpnJ any lumps present, and fold up in tinlml, or u oil sulk atwot 3 os. of m» 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11. SauBsowt So p auh, nAst Stkebi, E£.. 
by post: or place the mined masiiTe b a umlt i^en or tin which m^ 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, aw send it by post. If t|w manura be 
very wet aikd lumpyp a larger liexfal» weigUng from 10 to 12 cat^ should be 
sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz, in weight wy be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to tho parcel. 

Samples not excelling 6 oz., Ibr three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: De. Auausrts VoxExncxn, 11, SAUSKrET 
Square, PisBET Street, Lokx>on, E.C., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The scimples may be sent in oovers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
JSl parcel sent by post must exceed li oz. in weight, 1 foot 6 inches in length, 
0 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 


SOILS.— Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide, and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig ronud in a slanting direction a trench, 
iio as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep ; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it is 
found in the field. 

In case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure^ and then dug out. 


WATERS. — ^Two gallons of water are re<}uired for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be seat in glass-stoppered Winchester half-gallou bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist^s shop. If Winchester bottles 
^nnot be pr^nred, the water may be sent In perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surroun^d by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of baroness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole paces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., ahould be aent enclosed in smaU linen 
bags, or wrapped u paper. Postage 2d., if under 4 oa. 


OILCAKES. Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To thia end break a 
w Thfm break otf a piece from the end where the two halves 

. mu®**' j* leaving the enda open, and aend parcel 

^*** ****** ***?* i weigh from 10 to 12 oa. Postage, id. If aent by 
railway, one quarter or half a ei^e ahould be forwarded. 

for uuly^ Enclose the 

mwi in a small linen bag. Send it by poat. 

in view. * foe infonaation required, and, .if poesiUe, the object 


a M. JENKINS, femfory. 



taocTi^ 


isot^nt^al iPribfteses* 

7r ■■ 

The Council have provifionalljr fixed the, following; 'Rates of 
Charge for the examination of Plsmts and Seeds ibr the bond fide 
use Membera of the Society, who are partieolarly rec^nested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

No. l.-^A ^neral opinion as to the genuineness and age of a 

sample of clover-seed (each sample) .. .. .. fis. 

„ 2.— >A detailed examination of a sample of dirty or impure " 
clover-seed, wRh a report on its admixture with Bews of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) , .. .. lOt. 

„ S. — ^A test examination of turnip or other cruciferous seed, 
with a report on its germinating power, or its adultera- 
tion with 000 seed (each sample) 10a 

„ A— -A test examination of any other kind of seed, or com, wiUi 

a report on its germinating power (each sample) .. l(k 
„ 5. — ^Determination of the species of any indigenous British 
plant (not parasitic), with a report on iU hal^(each 
spedles) • s •• •• •• ee es 6a 

„ 6.— Determination of the species of any epijdiyte or Tigetable 
parasite, on any farm-cron grown by the Member, with 
a report on its habits, and suggestions (where ptWble) 
as to Its extermination or prevention (each sjieciesy .. 10a 

„ 7. — ^Beport on any other form ot plaut-dise^ not causra by 

insects 10*. 

„ 8. — ^Determination of the species of a coUeclion of natural 
grasses indigenous to any district on one kind of mil 
(each collection) 10*. 


IN8TBUCT10NS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 


In soading seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
seeun a ftWaad honest sample. If anything supposed to be iiyurioDs or 
nmleas sxistB in the com or seed, selected samples should also be sent. 

kg; ooUeotiiig specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shakeu from the roots. If possible, the plants Jtftast be in flower, or 
fruit They should be packed in a light box, or in a Atm paper paiwh 
Specimens of disesaod plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possihle. Place them in a bottle, or peek them in do-foil or oil-Silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the DS»t>ff 
the information required, and stating any local oucamstspoas (mUf * 

&C.) which, in the opisioa of the sen^, would ho likely to throw light on w 


2^oiow&afco/0a<wys* u net ofydieoNe *n the 
nPnrjny tie iervieee ef the Consuiting Botcmi$t, , * dr 

Farocls or letters (Chrriage or Posta$i^ prepaid) to b® addmasod w «• 
OABBirtasits, 7.B43., 4, Woodside Villas, Gipsy ^l* 





